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PREFACE. 


Few  passages  of  history  are  more  striking  than 
those  which  record  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  French 
Jesuits  to  convert  the  Indians.  Full  as  they 
are  of  dramatic  and  philosophic  interest,  bearing 
stiidngly  on  the  political  destinies  of  America,  and 
doeely  involved  with  the  history  of  its  native  pop- 
ulation, it  is  wonderful  that  they  have  been  left 
so  long  in  obscurity.  While  the  infant  colonies  of 
England  still  clung  feebly  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, events  deeply  ominous  to  their  future  were 
in  progress,  unknown  to  them,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
volume,  that  civU  and  religious  liberty  found  strange 
allies  in  this  Western  World. 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  early 
Jesuits  of  New  France  are  ve.ry  copious.  During 
a  period  of  forty  years,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission 
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sent,  every  summer,  long  and  detailed  reports,  em- 
bodying or  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, to  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  annually  published,  in  duodecimo 
volumes,  forming  the  remarkable  series  known  as 
the  Jesuit  Relations.  Though  the  productions  of 
men  of  scholastic  training,  they  are  simple  and 
often  crude  in  style,  as  might  be  expected  of  nar- 
ratives hastily  written  in  Indian  lodges  or  rude 
mission-houses  in  the  forest,  amid  annoyances  and 
interruptions  of  all  kinds.  In  respect  to  the  value 
of  their  contents,  they  are  exceedingly  unequal. 
Modest  records  of  marvellous  adventures  and  sacri- 
fices, and  vivid  pictures  of  forest-life,  alternate  with 
prolix  and  monotonous  details  of  the  conversion  of 
individual  savages,  and  the  praiseworthy  deportment 
of  some  exemplary  neophyte.  With  regard  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  North  America,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
their  value  as  an  authority.  I  should  add,  that  the 
closest  examination  has  left  me  no  doubt  that  these 
missionaries  wrote  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that 
the  Relations  hold  a  high  place  as  authentic  and 
trustworthy  historical  documents.  They  are  very 
scarce,  and  no  complete  collection  of  them  exists  iil 
America.     The  entire  series  was,  however,  repub- 
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lished,  in  1858,  by  the  Canadian  government,  in 
three  large  octavo  volumes.^ 

These  form  but  a  part  of  the  surviving  writings 
of  the  French- American  Jesuits.  Many  additional 
reports,  memoirs,  journals,  and  letters,  official  and 
private,  have  come  down  to  us ;  some  of  which 
have  recently  been  printed,  while  others  remain  in 
manuscript.  Nearly  every  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  to  be  described  has  left  his  own  record  of 
events  in  which  he  bore  part,  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ports to  his  Superiors  or  letters  to  his  friends.  I 
have  studied  and  compared  these  authorities,  as 
well  as  a  great  mass  of  collateral  evidence,  with 
more  than  usual  care,  striving  to  secure  the  great- 
est possible  accuracy  of  statement,  and  to  reproduce 
an  image  of  the  past  with  photographic  clearness 
and  truth. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  volume  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
set  forth  in  it  is  essential  to  the  full  imderstanding 
of  the  narrative  which  follows. 

In  the  collection  of  material,  I  have  received 

1  Both  editions  —  the  old  and  the  new  —  are  cited  in  the  following 
pages.  Where  the  reference  is  to  the  old  edition,  it  is  indicated  bj  the 
name  of  the  publisher  (Cramoisy),  appended  to  the  citation,  in  brackets. 

In  extracts  given  in  the  notes,  tlie  antiquated  orthographj  and  ac- 
centuation are  preserred. 
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valuable  aid  *  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  Rev.  Felix 
Martin,  S.J.,  the  Abbes  Laverdiere  and  H.  R. 
Casgrain,  Dr.  J.  C.  Tach6,  and  the  late  Jacques 
Viger,  Esq. 

I  propose  to  devote  the  next  volume  of  this  se- 
ries to  the  discovery  and  occupation  by  the  French 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Boston,  Ist  May,  1867. 
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NATIVE    TRIBES. 

D1TI8XON8.  —  Thb  Aloonquxns.  —  Thb  Hurohb.  —  Thbib  Houbbb. 

—  FOBTIFICATIOHB.  —  HaBITB.  —  AbTB.  —  WOMBN.  —  TrADB.  — 

Fbbtititibs.  —  Mbdicinb.  —  Thb  Tobacco  Nation.  —  Thb  Nbu- 
TBAL8.  —  Thb  Ebibb.  —  Thb  Akdastes.  —  Thb  Iboquoxb.  —  So- 
cial AND  Political  Oboanization.  —  Iboquoib  Institutions, 
Customs,  and  Charactbb.  —  Indian  Religion  and  Supebsti- 
tions.  —  Thb  Indian  Mind. 

America,  when  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  was, 
as  it  had  long  been,  a  scene  of  wide-spread  revolution. 
North  and  South,  tribe  was  giving  place  to  tribe,  lan- 
guage to  language ;  for  the  Indian,  hopelessly  unchang- 
ing in  respect  to  individual  and  social  development,  was, 
as  regarded  tribal  relations  and  local  haunts,  mutable  as 
the  wiud.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States,  the  elements  of  change  were  especially 
active.  The  Indian  population  which,  in  1535,  Cartier 
found  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  disappeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  century,  and  another  race  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  language  and  customs  widely  different ;  while, 
in  the  region  now  forming  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
power  was  rising  to  a  ferocious  vitality,  which,  but  for 
the  presence  of  Europeans,  would  probably  have  sub- 
jected, absorbed,  or  exterminated  every  other  Indian 
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community  cast  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  vast  tract  of  wilderness  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Carolinas  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
was  divided  between  two  great  families  of  tribes,  distin- 
guished by  a  radical  dilTcrencc  of  language.  A  part  of 
Virginia  and  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Southeastem 
New  York,  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Lower  Canada  were  occupied,  so  far  as  occupied 
at  all,  by  tribes  speaking  various  Algonquin  languages 
and  dialects.  They  extended,  moreover,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  into  the  dreary  Northern  wastes 
beyond.  Tliey  held  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana,  and  detached  bands  ranged  the  lonely  hunting- 
ground  of  Kentucky.^ 

Like  a  great  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonquins  lay 
the  country  of  tribes  speaking  the  generic  tongue  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  true  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  extended 
through  Central  New  York,  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Genesee.  Southward  lay  the  Andastes,  on  and  near  the 
Susquehaima;  westward,  the  Erics,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Neutral  Nation,  along  its 
northern  shore  from  Niagara  towards  the  Detroit ;  while 
the  towns  of  the  Hurons  lay  near  the  lake  to  which  they 
have  left  their  name.^ 

1  The  word  Algonquin  is  hero  used  in  its  broadest  signification.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  a  group  of  tribes  north  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence. Tlie  difference  of  language  between  the  original  Algonquins  and 
the  Abenaquis  of  New  England,  the  Ojibwas  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the 
Illinois  of  the  West,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between  French  and 
Italian,  or  Italian  and  Spanish.  Each  of  these  langruagcs,  again,  liad  its 
dialects,  like  those  of  different  provinces  of  France. 

'  To  the  above  general  statements  there  was,  in  tlie  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  one  exception  worth  notice.  A  detached 
branch  of  the  Dahcotah  stock,  the  Winnebago,  was  established  south  of 
Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  midst  of  Algonquins ;  and  small 
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Of  the  Algonquin  populations,  the  densest,  despite  a. 
recent  epidemic  wliicli  Imd  swept  tlicin  off  by  tliousands, 
waa  ill  New  England.  Here  were  Mohicans.  Poquots, 
Narra^iisetts,  WampanoogB,  Maspachnsetts,  Penacoolts, 
tliorns  in  the  side  of  the  Piiritiin.  On  the  whole,  these 
savages  were  favorahle  spocimciis  of  the  Algonquin  stock. 
belonging  to  Lliat  section  of  it  which  tilled  the  soil,  and 
was  thus  in  some  measure  spared  the  extremes  of  misery 
and  degradation  to  which  the  wandering  hunter  tribes 
were  often  reduced.  They  owed  much,  also,  to  the 
bounty  of  tho  sea,  and  hence  tliey  tended  towards  the 
coast:  which,  before  the  epidemic,  Champlaiu  and  Smith 
hat!  secD  at  many  points  studded  with  wigwams  and 
waring  with  harvests  of  maize.  Pear,  too,  drove  tliem 
eaBtword;  for  the  Iroquois  pursued  them  with  an  inve^ 
erate  enmity.  Home  paid  yearly  tfibnte  to  their  tyrants, 
while  others  were  still  subject  to  their  inroads,  flying  in 
terror  at  the  sound  of  the  Mohawk  war-cry.  Westward, 
the  population  thinned  rapidly;  norlhward,  it  soon  dis- 
appeared. Northern  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  of 
Vermont,  and  Western  Massachusetts  had  no  human 
leaanta  but  the  roving  hunter  or  prowling  warrior. 

Wo  have  said  that  this  group  of  tribes  was  relatively 
TCry  populous;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  all 
of  them  united,  had  nnion  been  possible,  could  have 
mustered  eight  thousand  fighting  men.  To  sjieak  fur- 
ther of  tliera  JB  needless,  for  they  wore  not  witliin  the 
Mope  of  the  Jesuit  labors.  The  heresy  of  heresies  had 
planted  itself  among  them ;  and  it  was  for  the  apostle 
Eliot,  not  the  Josuit,  to  essay  their  conversion.' 
Dalicotah  band*  h«d  alio  plante<l  lliemaelTcs  on  the  nulern  aide  of  the 
Mi*(lMipi>l,  ni-arl;'  in  tlie  ume  bitiiuiJe. 

Then  wot  anotlicr  bmni'li  of  llic  Iroquoit  in  ttie  Caralinne,  congisting 
of  th*  TiuMronM  »nil  kindroil  tmnds.  In  1715  lliey  ircre  joined  to  ttie 
FU«  Nationi. 

'  The*e  Indiana,  tJio  Armoucliiqunia  of  the  old  Frcncli  writera,  were 
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Landing  at  Boston,  three  years  before  a  solitude,  let 
the  traveller  push  northward,  pass  the  River  Piscataqua 
and  the  Penacooks,  and  cross  the  River  Saco.  Here,  a 
change  of  dialect  would  indicate  a  different  tribe,  or 
group  of  tribes.  These  were  the  Abenaquis,  found 
chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  Kennebec  and  other  riv- 
ers, on  whose  banks  they  raised  their  rude  harvests, 
and  whose  streams  they  ascended  to  hunt  the  moose  and 
bear  in  the  forest  desert  of  Northern  Maine,  or  descended 
to  flsh  in  the  neighboring  sea.^ 

Grossing  the  Penobscot,  one  found  a  visible  descent  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  Eastern  Maine  and  the  whole 
of  New  Brunswick  were  occupied  by  a  race  called 
Etchemins,  to  whom  agriculture  was  unknown,  tliough 
the  sea,  prolific  of  fish,  lobsters,  and  seals,  greatly 
lightened  their  miseries.  Tlie  Souriquois,  or  Micmacs, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  closely  resembled  them  in  habits  and 
condition.  Prom  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  no  population  worthy  of  the  name.  From  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  southern  border 
of  the  great  river  had  no  tenants  but  hunters.  North- 
ward, between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
roamed  the  scattered  hordes  of  the  Papinachois,  Bersi- 

in  a  state  of  chronic  war  with  the  tribes  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nora 
Scotia.  Cliamplain,  on  his  voya^  of  1608,  heard  strange  accounts  of 
tliem.  The  following  is  literally  rendered  from  the  first  narrative  of  that 
heroic,  but  credulous  explorer. 

"  They  are  savages  of  shape  altogether  monstrous :  for  their  heads  are 
small,  their  bodies  short,  and  their  arms  thin  as  a  skeleton,  as  are  also 
their  thighs ;  but  their  legs  arc  stout  and  long,  and  all  of  one  size,  and, 
when  they  are  seated  on  their  heels,  their  knees  rise  more  than  half  a 
foot  above  their  heads,  which  seems  a  thing  strange  and  against  Nature. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  active  and  bold,  and  they  have  the  best  country  on 
all  the  coast  towards  Acadia."  —  Des  Sauvaijes,  f.  34. 

This  story  may  match  that  of  the  great  city  of  Norembega,  on  the 
Penobscot,  with  its  population  of  dwarfs,  as  related  by  Jean  Alphonse. 

1  The  Tarratines  of  New-England  writers  were  the  Abenaquis,  or  a 
portion  of  them. 
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amites,  and  others,  included  by  ttie  Freucb  under  the 
general  name  of  Moiitagnais.  When,  in  spring,  the 
French  trading-Bhips  arrived  and  anchored  in  the  port 
of  TadouHoac,  they  gathered  Trom  far  and  near,  toiling 
painfully  tlirongh  the  desolation  of  forests,  mnstering  by 
hundreds  at  the  point  of  traffic,  and  setting  up  their 
l>ark  wigwams  along  the  strand  of  that  wild  harbor. 
Tlicy  were  of  the  lowest  Aigoiiqnin  type.  Their  ordi- 
nary sustenance  was  deiived  from  the  chase ;  though 
ot^Q,  goaded  by  deadly  famine,  they  would  subsist  on 
roots,  the  bark  and  buds  of  trees,  or  the  foulest  oSkl ; 
and  In  extremity,  even  caiiuibalism  was  not  rare  among 
them. 

Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  seldom  that  the 
sight  of  a  human  form  gave,  relief  to  tlio  loneliness, 
until,  at  Quel>ec,  the  roar  of  Champlaiu's  cannon  from 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  announced  that  the  savage  prologue 
of  the  American  drama  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
the  civiiixation  of  Europe  was  advancing  on  the  scene, 
Aflcendiiig  farther,  all  was  solitude,  except  at  Three 
Bivers,  a  noted  place  of  trade,  where  a  few  Algonquius 
of  the  tribe  called  Atticamegues  might  possibly  be  seen. 
The  fear  of  the  Iro(]uois  was  everywhere ;  and  as  the 
toyagcr  passed  some  wooded  point,  or  thicket-covered 
idlaud,  tlio  whistling  of  a  stone-headed  arrow  proclaimed, 
perhaps,  tlie  presence  of  these  fiei'ce  marauders.  At 
Montreal  there  was  no  human  life,  save  during  a  brief 
space  ill  early  summer,  when  tlie  shore'swarmed  with 
savages,  who  had  como  to  the  yearly  trade  from  the 
great  communitieB  of  tlie  interior.  To-day  there  were 
dances,  songs,  and  feastiiigs ;  to-roorrow  all  again  was 
solitude,  and  llie  Ottawa  was  covered  with  tlie  canoes  of 
the  returning  warriors. 

Along  this  stream,  a  main  route  of  tralHc,  the  silence 
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of  the  wilderness  was  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  the 
passing  paddle.  To  the  north  of  the  river  there  was 
indeed  a  small  Algonquin  band,  called  La  Petite  Niatioriy 
together  with  one  or  two  other  feeble  communities ;  but 
they  dwelt  far  from  the  banks,  through  fear  of  the 
ubiquitous  Iroquois.  It  was  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  before  one  reached  that 
Algonquin  tribe,  La  Nation  de  Flale^  who  occupied  the 
great  island  of  the  AUumettes.  Then,  after  many  a  day 
of  lonely  travel,  the  voyager  found  a  savage  welcome 
among  the  Nipissings,  on  the  lake  which  bears  their 
name ;  and  then  circling  west  and  south  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  solitude,  he  reached  for  the  first  time  a 
people  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  tongue.  Here 
all  was  changed.  Populous  towns,  rude  fortifications, 
and  an  extensive,  though  barbarous  tillage,  indicated  a 
people  far  in  advance  of  the  famished  wanderers  of  the 
Saguenay,  or  their  less  abject  kindred  of  New  England. 
These  were  the  Hurons,  of  whom  the  modern  Wyandots 
are  a  remnant.  Both  in  themselves  and  as  a  type  of 
their  generic  stock  they  demand  more  than  a  passing 
notice.^ 

THE    HURONS. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Hu- 
rons vanished  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  the  settlers 
of  this  rude  solitude  stand  perplexed  and  wondering  over 
the  relics  of  a  lost  people.     In  the  damp  shadow  of  what 

^  The  usual  conAision  of  Indian  trWtaX  names  prerails  in  the  case  of 
the  Hurons.    The  following  are  tiieir  synonymes :  — 

Hurons  (of  French  origin) ;  Ochateguins  (Champlain) ;  Attigooantanf 
(the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes,  used  by  Champlain  for  the  whole 
nation);  Ouendat  (their  true  name,  according  to  Lalemant);  Tendat, 
Wyandot,  Guyandot  (corruptions  of  the  preceding) ;  Ouaouakecinatouek 
(Potier);  Quatogies  (Golden). 


Hecnia  a  virgin  foroat,  the  axe  and  plough  bring  strange 
secrotfl  to  light:  huge  pits,  close  packed  with  skclctonB 
and  disjointed  bones,  mixed  with  weapons,  copper  kettles, 
beads,  and  trinkets.  Not  even  tlie  etra^ling  Algou- 
qnins,  who  linger  about  the  scene  of  Huron  prosperity, 
can  loll  tlieir  origin.  Yet,  ou  ancient  worm-eaten  pages, 
between  covers  of  liegnmed  parclnnent,  the  daily  life  of 
this  niiuod  community,  its  Brosides,  its  festivals,  its  fu- 
neral rites,  are  painted  with  a  minute  and  vivid  fidelity. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Hurous  is  now  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  portion  of  Simcoe  County,  Canada  West, 
and  is  embraced  within  the  peninsula  formed  hy  the 
Nottawassaga  and  Matcbedasb  Bays  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
River  Severn,  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Its  area  was  small, — 
its  population  comparatively  large.  In  the  year  163d 
the  Jesuits  made  an  ennmeration  of  all  its  villages,  dwell- 
ings, and  families.  The  result  showed  thirty-two  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  with  seven  hundred  dweUings.  alwut 
four  thousand  families,  and  twelve  thousand  adult  per- 
Bons.  or  a  total  popidatiou  of  at  least  twenty  thousand.' 

The  region  whose  boundaries  we  have  given  was  an 
Alternation  of  meadows  and  deep  forests,  interlaced  with 

>  Lnlem&nt,  Rrlatlm  drt  IJ<trfM,  1640,  SS  (Cramcii^yl,  His  words 
■r«,  "  de  Seax  eiiairoti  deux  mille,  et  eDiiiron  dome  millc  personnel," 
Then  "e:e  two  bmiliei  lo  every  Are.  That  liy  "peraoniies"  idulli 
only  >re  meant  utnniil  be  donbled,  a*  tlie  ftrlatinwi  Rbound  in-inddenul 
•vldmc*  irf  ■  total  populatinn  fkr  exceeding  twelre  thtinsand.  A  Huron 
fiHnily  ii*iiallj'  numbered  thim  Atb  to  eiglil  [ier*nn».  The  number  of  (he 
naron  town*  rlianged  from  j^ear  lo  year.  CliRiiiplain  and  Le  Caron,  in 
IGIA,  rrckoned  them  at  lerenteen  or  eighteen,  wiili  n  pnpulnMon  of  about 
ten  thousand,  ineaniMK.  nn  doubt,  adnita.  Bn^beuf,  in  ItlSS,  foaud  twenty 
*lUagri,  and.  ai  he  tliinka.  Uiinr  thousand  aouli.  Both  Le  Merder  anil 
Ite  Quvn,  *•  wcil  a>  Dnltler  de  Casson  and  tlie  anonymoui  author  nf  the 
Jldatiai  of  1060,  alale  ttie  population  at  from  Ibirt;  to  lljirt.v-firc  thouiand. 
Since  the  linip  of  Cluu>i|jain'i  viiit.  *arinua  kindred  Irib«i  or  fra^monU 
uf  tribe*  hail  been  incorporated  viih  Uie  Hurons.  thus  more  tlian  btUau- 
dng  the  rara^i  of  a  pntilent^  which  had  decimated  thpm. 
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footpaths  leading  from  town  to  town.  Of  these  towns, 
some  were  fortified,  but  the  greater  number  were  open 
and  defenceless.  They  were  of  a  construction  common 
to  all  tribes  of  Iroquois  lineage,  and  peculiar  to  them. 
Nothing  similar  exists  at  the  present  day.^  They  covered 
a  space  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  the  dwellings  clustering 
together  with  little  or  no  pretension  to  order.  In  gen- 
eral, these  singular  structures  were  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  breadth,  and  height ;  but  many  were 
much  larger,  and  a  few  were  of  prodigious  length.  In 
some  of  the  villages  there  were  dwellings  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  though  in  breadth  and  height  they 
did  not  much  exceed  the  others.^  In  shape  they  were 
much  like  an  arbor  overarching  a  garden-walk.  Tlieir 
frame  was  of  tall  and  strong  saplings,  planted  in  a  double 
row  to  form  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  bent  till  they  met, 
and  lashed  together  at  the  top.  To  these  other  pedes 
were  bound  transversely,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  large  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  oak,  elm,  spruce,  or 
white  cedar,  overlapping  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  upon 
which,  for  their  better  security,  split  poles  were  made  fast 
with  cords  of  linden  bark.  At  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  an  opening  a  foot 
wide  was  left  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  escape 
of  smoke.  At  each  end  was  a  close  porch  of  similar 
• 

1  The  permanent  bark  Tillages  of  the  Dahcotah  of  the  St.  Peter's  are 
the  nearest  modem  approach  to  the  Huron  towns.  The  whole  Huron 
country  abounds  with  evidences  of  having  been  occupied  hy  a  numerous 
population.  ''  On  a  close  inspection  of  the  forest/'  Dr.  Tachd  writes  to 
me,  "  the  greatest  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  cleared  at  former  periods, 
and  almost  the  only  places  bearing  the  character  of  the  primitive  forest 
are  the  low  grounds." 

S  Bnfbeuf,  Relation  dea  Httrons^  1635,  81.  Champlain  says  that  he  taw 
tfaem,  in  1615,  more  than  thirty  fathoms  long ;  while  Vanderdonck  re* 
porta  the  length,  from  actual  measurement,  of  an  Iroquois  house,  at  a 
hundred  and  eighty  yards,  or  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  I 
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conetniction :  and  liere  were  stowed  caaks  of  bark,  filled 
with  smoked  fish,  Indian  corn,  and  other  storeB  not  liable 
lo  injury  from  frnat.  Within,  on  both  sides,  were  wide 
sealTulds,  four  feet  Trom  the  floor,  and  extendinpr  the 
entire  length  of  the  house,  like  the  seats  of  a  colossal 
oninibiiB.'  Thene  were  formed  of  thick  sheets  of  bark, 
supported  by  ]toists  and  transverse  poles,  and  covered 
with  mats  and  skins.  Here,  in  summer,  was  the  slcep- 
ing-placc  of  the  inmates,  and  the  space  beneath  served 
for  storage  of  their  firewood,  Tlie  fires  were  on  the 
ground,  in  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  honse.  Each 
sufficed  for  two  families,  who,  in  winter,  slept  closely 
packed  around  thera.  Above,  just  under  the  vaulted 
roof,  were  a  great  number  of  poles,  like  the  perches  of  a 
hen-roost,  and  here  were  suspended  weapons,  clothing, 
skins,  and  ornaments.  Hero,  too,  in  harvest  time,  tho 
squaws  hung  the  ears  of  uiiahelled  corn,  till  the  rude 
abode,  through  all  its  length,  seemed  decked  with  a 
golden  tapcalry.  Iii  general,  however,  its  only  lining 
waa  a  thick  coating  of  soot  from  the  smoke  of  ^es  with 
neither  draught,  chimney,  nor  window.  So  pungent  was 
tho  amoko,  that  it  produced  iu6ammation  of  the  eyes, 
attended  in  old  age  with  frequent  blindness.  Another 
aiinoyanee  was  the  fleas;  and  a  third,  the  unbridled  and 
unruly  diildren.  Privacy  there  was  none.  The  house 
wa«  one  chamber,  sometimes  lodging  more  thai\  twenty 


I  OA«n.  rapecUIlj  among  llie  Iro<]uoi«,  the  Inlenuil  arringpment  wa* 
diScnni-  Tlw  (caffulili  or  platform*  were  raited  onl;  a  fool  from  the 
cartlicn  floor,  and  were  only  Iwelvc  «r  tbirleen  feel  long,  with  inlerven- 
faiB  tracv*.  w1ier«  ttie  ocvupiuiti  ilored  their  faiuilj'  proiiiions  and  oihor 
■ttli^lca.  Fire  or  tix  Ibct  above  ttai  another  plntfinnD,  oflen  occupied  by 
«bllilren.  <lne  pair  of  platftirmi  aufflced  for  a  bmily,  and  here  during 
■utnmpr  tbey  *lcpl  pellmeil,  in  the  clolhei  they  wore  by  day,  and  without 
pUlow*. 

'  One  of  the  beit  descriptions  of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  boutes  ia 
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He  who  entered  on  a  winter  night  beheld  a  strange 
spectacle :  the  vista  of  fires  lighting  the  smoky  concave ; 
the  bronzed  groups  encircling  each,  —  cooking,  eating, 
gambling,  or  amusing  themselves  with  idle  badinage; 
shrivelled  squaws,  hideous  with  threescore  years  of 
hardship ;  grisly  old  warriors,  scarred  with  Iroquois 
war-clubs ;  young  aspirants,  whose  honors  were  yet  to 
be  won  ;  damsels  gay  with  ochre  and  wampum ;  restless 
children  pellmell  with  restless  dogs.  Now  a  tongue  of 
resinous  flame  painted  each  wild  feature  in  vivid  light ; 
now  the  fitful  gleam  expired,  and  the  group  vanished 
from  sight,  as  their  nation  has  vanished  from  history. 

The  fortified  towns  of  the  Hurons  were  all  on  the  side 

that  of  Sagard,  Voyage  des  HuronSf  118.  See  also  Champlain  (1627),  78; 
Bnfbeuf,  lielathn  des  Hurons,  1635,  81 ;  Vanderdonck,  New  Netherlands, 
in  N.  Y.  Ilist.  Coll.,  Srcond  S*r.,  1. 196 ;  Lafitau,  Mcenrs  dps  Sauvajes,  II.  10. 
The  account  given  hy  Cartier  of  the  hoases  he  saw  at  Montreal  com- 
•ponds  with  the  above.  He  describes  them  as  about  fifty  yards  long. 
In  tliis  case,  there  were  partial  partitions  for  the  several  families,  and  a 
sort  of  loft  above.  Many  of  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  houses  were  of 
similar  construction,  the  partitions  being  at  the  sides  only,  leaving  a  wide 
passage  down  the  middle  of  the  house.  Bartram,  Observations  on  a  Jowmeg 
from  Penmylvan'm  to  (Canada,  gives  a  description  and  plan  of  the  Iroquois 
Council-House  in  1751,  which  was  of  this  construction.  Indeed,  the  Iro- 
quois preserved  this  mode  of  building,  in  all  essential  points,  down  to  a 
recent  period.  They  usually  framed  the  sides  of  their  houses  on  rows  of 
upright  posts,  arched  with  separate  poles  for  the  roof  The  Hurons,  no 
doubt,  did  the  same  in  their  Urger  structures.  For  a  door,  there  was  a 
sheet  of  bark  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  or  suspended  by  cords  from  above. 

On  tlie  site  of  Huron  towns  wliich  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  size, 
shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  houses  can  still,  in  some  instances,  be 
traced  by  remaind  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  as  well  as  by  the  charred 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery  found  among  the  ashes. 

Dr.  Tnchc,  after  a  zealous  and  minute  examination  of  the  Huron 
country,  extended  through  five  years,  writes  to  mc  as  follows.  "  From 
tlie  remains  I  have  found,  I  can  vouch  for  the  scrupulous  correctness  of 
our  ancient  writers.  With  the  aid  of  their  indications  and  descriptions, 
I  have  been  able  to  detect  the  sites  of  villages  in  tlie  midst  of  the  forest, 
and  by  the  study,  in  situ,  of  archsBological  monuments,  small  as  tliey  are, 
to  understand  and  confirm  their  many  interesting  details  of  the  habits, 
and  especially  the  funeral  rites,  of  these  extraordinary  tribes." 
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expoaed  to  Iroquois  iocursions.  The  fortificationB  of  all 
this  family  of  tribes  were,  like  their  dwellings,  in  essen- 
tial points  alike.  A  situation  was  chosen  favorahle  to 
defence,  —  tlie  bank  of  a  lake,  the  crowu  of  a  diHicuU 
hill,  or  a  high  point  of  land  in  the  fork  of  confluent 
rivers.  A  ditch,  several  foet  deep,  was  dug  around  the 
village,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  ihe  inside.  Treci 
were  then  felled  by  an  alternate  process  of  burning  and 
hackhig  the  burnt  part  with  stone  hatchets,  and  by 
similar  means  were  cut  into  lengths  to  form  palisades. 
These  were  planted  on  the  embankment,  in  one,  two, 
throe,  or  four  concentric  rows,  —  those  of  each  row  in- 
clining towards  those  of  the  otlior  rows  until  they  inter- 
sected. The  whole  was  lined  within,  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  with  heavy  sheets  of  bark;  and  at  the  top,  where 
tlie  palisades  crottsed,  was  a  gallery  of  tinilier  for  the 
defenders,  together  with  wooden  gutters,  by  which 
streams  of  water  could  be  poured  down  on  firos  kindled 
by  the  enemy.  Magazines  of  stones,  and  rude  ladders 
for  mounting  tlio  rampart,  eompleted  tlie  pro\-ision  for 
defence.  The  forts  of  the  Iroquois  were  stmnger  and 
more  elal)orate  than  those  of  the  Uurons;  and  to  this  day 
large  districta  in  Now  York  are  marked  with  frequent 
remains  of  their  ditches  and  embankments.' 

Among  these  tribes  there  was  no  individual  ownership 
of  land,  but  each  family  had  for  the  time  exclusive  right 

1  There  ii  nu  matlienialiuil  re).'alarily  in  these  worki.  In  tlieir  form, 
the  tiuililcr*  were  guided  merely  by  liieimlure  of  Ihe  gruuii'I,  Fre(|uently 
■  prcdjiim  or  rirer  suHceil  for  jiartutl  defence,  and  llie  line  of  einluiiik' 
aunt  ocean  only  on  one  or  two  liden.  In  one  inBtuiive,  dietirict  lru-e>  of 
ailouMe  Ibne  of  pali*a>te*  are  T bible  along  the  embankment  (Sec^uiur, 
Aban^iMj  iltmamnU  of  tfnn  Yott,  3S.)  il  i>  probahle  Out  Ilie  [wllude 
wa*  planivd  flrat.  and  the  earth  heaped  around  iL  Indeed.  Iliii  li  staled 
b7  llw  Tunntrora  Indian,  Cuaick,  in  hia  ourioua  tlitlai-ii  of  th'  fliz  Nit- 
lidM  (Irnquola).  Bnjbenf  layi,  llmt  ■■  early  a«  1636  tlic  Jctuila  tanitht 
Ih*  UuroM  lo  build  reclaugular  (lolitaded  norka.  irith  baationa.    The  Iro- 
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to  as  much  as  it  saw  fit  to  cultiyate.  The  clearing  pro- 
cess—  a  most  toilsome  one  —  consisted  in  hacking  off 
branches,  piling  them  together  with  brushwood  around 
the  foot  of  the  standing  trunks,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
whole.  The  squaws,  working  with  their  hoes  of  wood 
and  bone  among  the  charred  stumps,  sowed  their  com, 
beans,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  sunflowers,  and  Huron  hemp. 
No  manure  was  used ;  but,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  years,  when  the  soil  was  exhausted,  and  firewood 
distant,  the  village  was  abandoned  and  a  new  one  built. 

There  was  little  game  in  the  Huron  country;  and 
here,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  the  staple  of  food  was 
Indian  corn,  cooked  without  salt  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
each  more  odious  than  the  last.  Venison  was  a  luxury 
found  only  at  feasts ;  dog-flesh  was  in  high  esteem ;  and, 
in  some  of  the  towns  captive  bears  were  fattened  for 
festive  occasions.  These  tribes  were  far  less  improvident 
than  the  roving  Algonquins,  and  stores  of  provision  were 
laid  up  against  a  season  of  want.  Their  main  stock  of 
corn  was  buried  in  caches^  or  deep  holes  in  the  earth, 
either  within  or  without  the  houses. 

In  respect  to  the  arts  of  life,  all  these  stationary  tribes 
were  in  advance  of  the  wandering  hunters  of  the  North. 
The  women  made  a  species  of  earthen  pot  for  cooking, 
but  these  were  supplanted  by  the  copper  kettles  of  the 
French  traders.    They  wove  rush  mats  with  no  little 

quois  adopted  the  same  practice  at  an  earlj  period,  omitting  the  ditch  and 
embankment ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  even  in  their  primitive  defenoea, 
the  palisades,  where  the  ground  was  of  a  nature  to  jield  easilj  to  their 
rude  implements,  were  planted  simply  in  holes  dug  for  the  purpose.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  Iroquois  fortress  attacked  bj  Champlain  in  1616. 

The  Musoogees,  with  other*  Southern  tribes,  and  occasionally  the 
Algonquins,  had  palisaded  towns ;  but  the  palisades  were  usually  bat  a 
aingle  row,  planted  upright  The  tribes  of  Virginia  occasionally  sur- 
roonded  their  dwellings  with  a  triple  palisade.  —  Beveriy,  Histmy  of 
Vwyinta,  149. 


skill.  Tbey  spun  twine  I'rom  hemp,  by  the  primitive 
process  of  rolling  it  on  tlicir  thigbe;  and  of  this  twine 
they  raad«  neta,  They  extra.cted  oil  from  fish  and  from 
tlie  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  —  the  latter,  apparently,  only 
for  the  purposes  of  tlie  toilet.  They  pounded  thoir  maize 
in  huge  mortars  of  wood,  hollowed  by  alternate  burnings 
mid  scrapings.  Their  stoue  axes,  spear  and  arrow  heads. 
Bud  bono  fish-hooks,  were  fast  giving  place  to  the  iron  of 
the  French;  but  they  had  not  laid  aside  their  shields 
of  raw  bison-hide,  or  of  wood  overlaid  with  plaited  and 
twisted  thongs  of  akin.  They  still  used,  too,  their  primi- 
tive breastplates  and  greaves  of  twigs  interwoven  with 
cordage.'  The  masterpiece  of  Huron  handiwork,  how- 
ever, was  the  birch  canoe,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  Algonquins  were  no  less  skilful.  The  Iroquois,  in 
th«  absence  of  tlie  birch,  were  forced  to  use  the  bark  of 
the  elm,  wliich  was  greatly  inferior  both  in  lij^htness  and 
strength.  Of  pipes,  than  which  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant in  their  eyes,  the  Huvons  made  a  great  variety, 
aome  of  baked  clay,  otlicra  of  various  kinds  of  stone, 
carved  by  the  men,  during  their  long  penods  of  monoto- 
nous leisure,  often  with  great  skill  aiid  ingenuity.  But 
their  most  mysterious  fabric  was  wampum.  This  was 
at  once  their  currency,  their  ornament,  their  pen,  ink, 
and  parclimont ;  and  its  use  was  by  no  means  oonlined 
to  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  stock.  It  consisted  of  elongated 
beads,  white  and  purple,  made  from  the  inner  part  of 
certain  shellH.  Xt  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  with  their 
rude  implements,  the  Indians  contrived  to  shape  and 
perforate  this  intractable  material.  The  art  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  however;  for  wampum  better  tlian  their  own 

I  Some  of  lli«  norlliem  tribes  of  California,  at  the  preaenl  dk/,  W0*r 
■  tan  of  bnuiplaie  "  vompowd  of  ihin  parallel  batten*  of  'erj  tough 
wooil,  woveu  toi^llier  with  a  aniall  cord." 
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waB  brought  Uiem  by  the  traders,  besides  abundant  imi- 
tations in  glass  and  porcelain.  Strung  into  necklaces,  or 
wrought  into  collars,  belts,  and  bracelets,  it  was  the 
favorite  decoration  of  the  Indian  girls  at  festivals  and 
dances.  It  served  also  a  graver  purpose.  No  compact, 
no  speech,  or  clause  of  a  speech,  to  the  representative  of 
another  nation,  had  any  force,  unless  confirmed  by  the 
delivery  of  a  string  or  belt  of  wampum.^  The  belts,  on 
occasions  of  importance,  were  wrought  into  significant 
devices,  suggestive  of  the  substance  of  the  compact  or 
speech,  and  designed  as  aids  to  memory.  To  one  or 
more  old  men  of  the  nation  was  assigned  the  honorable, 
but  very  onerous,  charge  of  keepers  of  the  wampum,  —  in 
other  words,  of  the  national  records ;  and  it  was  for  tliem 
to  remember  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  belts. 
The  figures  on  wampum-belts  were,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  mnemonic.  So  also  were  those  carved  on  wooden 
tablets,  or  painted  on  bark  and  skin,  to  preserve  in  mem- 
ory the  songs  of  war,  hunting,  or  magic*  The  Hurons 
had,  however,  in  common  with  other  tribes,  a  system  of 
rude  pictures  and  arbitrary  signs,  by  which  they  could 
convey  to  each  other,  with  tolerable  precision,  informar 
tion  touching  the  ordinary  subjects  of  Indian  interest. 
'  Their  dress  was  chiefly  of  skins,  cured  with  smoke 
after  the  well-known  Indian  mode.  That  of  the  women, 
according  to  the  Jesuits,  was  more  modest  than  that  ^'  of 
our  most  pious  ladies  of  France."  The  young  girls  on 
festal  occasions  must  be  excepted  from  this  commendar 
tion,  as  they  wore  merely  a  kilt  from  the  waist  to  the 

1  BeftTer-skins  and  other  valuable  fura  were  sometimes,  on  such  ooca- 
•ions,  used  as  a  substitute. 

*  Engravings  of  manj  specimens  of  these  figured  songs  are  given  in 
the  voluminous  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  published  by  Qov- 
emment,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  The  specimens  are 
cliiefly  Algonquin. 
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kiice,  besides  the  wampum  decorations  of  the  bi'east  and 
arms.  Their  long  black  hair,  gathered  behind  the  neck, 
was  decorated  with  disks  of  native  copper,  or  gay  pen- 
dants made  in  France,  and  now  occasionally  unearthed 
in  numlwrs  from  their  gravL's.  Tlio  men,  in  summer, 
were  nearly  naked,  —  those  of  a  kindred  tribe  wholly  so, 
with  tlie  sole  csception  of  tlieir  moccasins.  In  winter 
tliey  were  clad  in  tunics  aud  levins  of  skiu,  and  at 
all  seasons,  on  occasious  of  ceremony,  were  wrapped 
froia  head  to  foot  Ui  robes  of  beaver  or  otter  furs,  some- 
times of  the  greatest  value.  On  the  inner  side,  these 
rolws  were  decorated  with  painted  figures  and  devices,  or 
embroidered  with  the  dyed  nuilla  of  the  Canada  hedge- 
hog. In  this  art  of  embroidery,  however,  the  Hurona 
were  equalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes.  They  wore  their  hair  after  a  variety  of  grotesque 
and  startling  fashions.  With  some,  it  was  loose  on  one 
side,  and  tight  braided  on  tho  other ;  with  otliers.  close 
abaved,  leaving  one  or  more  long  and  cherished  locks; 
while,  with  others  again,  it  bristled  in  a  ridge  across  tlie 
crown,  hko  the  back  of  a  hyena.'  When  in  full  dress, 
tJiey  were  painted  with  ochre,  white  clay,  soot,  and  the 
red  juice  of  certain  berries.  Tliey  practised  tattooing, 
eomelimes  covering  the  whole  body  with  indelible  de- 
rices.*  Wlien  of  such  extent,  the  process  was  very 
tercre ;  and  though  no  murmur  escaped  tlie  sufferer,  he 
sometimes  died  from  its  effects. 

Female  life  among  the  Hurons  had  no  bright  side.  It 
iras  n  youth  of  license,  an  age  of  drudgery.  Despite  an 
oi^tiization  wliich,  while  it  perhaps  made  them  less  sen- 

'  8*e  I*  JeuDe,  Rrlaiiai,  1683,  8fi.  —  "Quellei  liureiT"  exclaimed 
•Dmc  wioniihiiJ  FreiiL-hinwi,    HcDce  llie  name,  Uvnmi. 

)  BivManl,  Htlatian  Atrt^,  73.  —  Champlaiii  bu  •  picture  of  »  wkr- 
rioT  lliiu  utluoed. 
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Bible  of  pain,  certainly  made  them  less  susceptible  of 
passion,  than  the  higher  races  of  men,  the  Hurous  were 
notoriously  dissolute,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  the 
wandering  and  starving  Algonquius.^  Marriage  existed 
among  them,  and  polygamy  was  exceptional ;  but  divorce 
took  place  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  either  party.  A 
practice  also  prevailed  of  temporary  or  experimental 
marriage,  lasting  a  day,  a  week,  or  more.  The  seal  of 
the  compact  was  merely  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  wam- 
pum made  by  the  suitor  to  the  object  of  his  desire  or  his 
whim.  These  gifts  were  never  returned  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection ;  and  as  an  attractive  and  enterprising 
damsel  might,  and  often  did,  make  twenty  such  marriages 
before  her  final  establishment,  she  thus  collected  a  wealth 

^  Among  the  IroquoU  there  were  more  Ikvorable  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  women.  The  matrons  had  often  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
decisions  of  the  councils.  Lafitau,  whose  book  appeared  in  1724,  says 
that  the  nation  was  corrupt  in  his  time,  but  that  this  was  a  degeneracy 
from  their  ancient  manners.  La  Potherie  and  Charlevoix  make  a  similar 
statement.  Megapolcnsis,  however,  in  1644,  sajs  tliat  they  were  then 
exceedingly  debauched ;  and  Greenhalgh,  in  1677,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  a  shameless  license.  One  of  their  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
present  day  admits  that  the  passion  of  love  among  them  had  no  other 
than  an  animal  existence.  (Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  822.)  There  is 
clear  proof  that  the  tribes  of  the  South  were  equally  corrupt  (See 
Lawson,  Carolina,  84,  and  other  early  writers.)  On  the  other  hand, 
chastity  in  women  was  recognized  as  a  virtue  by  many  tribes.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  among  the  Algonquins  of  Gaspc,  where  a  lapse  in 
this  regard  was  counted  a  disgrace.  (See  Le  Clerc,  Nouvdlt  Relation  de 
la  Ga*p^iff  417,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  modesty  of 
the  girls  of  this  region  and  the  open  prostitution  practised  among  those 
of  other  tribes.)  Among  the  Sioux,  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  woman  is 
punished  by  mutilation. 

The  remarkable  forbearance  observed  by  Eastern  and  Northern  tribes 
towards  female  captives  was  probably  the  result  of  a  superstition.  Not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  license,  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes  had 
among  themselves  certain  conventional  rules  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  celibates.  Some  of  these  luid  a  superstitious  origin ; 
others  were  in  accordance  with  the  iron  requirements  of  their  savage 
etiquette.    To  make  the  Indian  a  hero  of  romance  is  mere  nonsense. 
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of  wampiun  with  which  to  adorn  herself  for  the  village 
dancos.'  This  provisioual  matrimony  was  do  bar  to  a 
license  bouiidlesa  and  apparently  universal,  unattended 
with  loss  of  reputation  on  eitlier  side.  Every  instinct 
of  native  delicacy  quickly  vanished  under  the  influence 
of  Huron  domestic  life  ;  eight  or  ten  fnmilies,  and  often 
more,  crowded  iuto  one  undivided  house,  where  privacy 
was  impossible,  aud  where  strangers  were  free  to  ent«r 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Oijce  a  mother,  and  married  with  a  reasonable  por- 
maiieucy,  tlie  Uuron  woman  from  a  wanton  hecame  » 
drudge.  In  March  aud  April  she  gathered  the  year's 
supply  of  firewood.  Then  f^me  sowing,  tilling,  and 
harvesting,  smoking  fish,  dressing  skins,  making  cordage 
aud  clothing,  preparing  food.  On  the  niai-ch  it  was  she 
who  borp  tile  burden ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Champlain, 
"  their  women  were  tlieir  mules."  The  natural  effect 
foUuwd.  In  every  Lfuroa  town  were  slirivelled  hags, 
hideous  and  despised,  who,  in  vindictivoness,  ferocity, 
uid  cruelty,  far  exceeded  the  men. 

To  the  men  fell  the  taslc  of  building  the  houses,  and 
making  weapons,  pipes,  and  cauoes.  For  the  rest,  their 
home-life  waa  a  life  of  leisure  and  amusement.  The 
summer  and  autumn  were  their  seasons  of  serious  cm- 


>  "  11  ■'an  trouue  telle  qui  paue  unsi  m  ieuneiBC,  qui  aarB  eu  plus  de 
irlogt  tnarii.  IcKjiicIa  •ing(  miiriii  an  eodi  pae  leuls  eo  la  juuyiaance  ile  la 
bvM*.  qoolqaea  mariel  qu'il*  ioicnt ;  car  la  nuict  venai:,  le»  ieiinea  remmc* 
tnarcnl  d'amr  uOane  vti  une  autre,  cOme  font  Ici  icDne*  homniCB  da  leor 
raal^,  qui  CD  prennent  par  ou  bon  leiir  aemblc,  touietroii  aan*  vioience 
•ncKiM.  (•!  nVn  rc^niupitl  Kacune  infamie,  ny  iiijure,  la  couilumc  ila  pay* 
«atMi(  lelW— Champlaia  (1627),  UO,  Compare  Ssgard,  Vngagt  dr* 
//■rsM.  17ii.     Both  yen  personal  olwervera. 

Tbc  ceremony,  eten  of  Ihc  moit  leriom  marriage,  comiiied  merely 
In  (ba>  hrMe'i  hringing  a  diih  of  bniled  maiie  lo  llie  bridegnxim,  tut^ther 
with  an  armful  of  fiiel.  There  waa  often  a  feoil  of  the  relaiitet,  or  of 
tin  wbole  Tillage. 
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ployment,  —  of  war,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trade.  There 
was  an  established  system  of  trafiie  between  the  Hurons 
and  the  Algouquins  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing : 
the  Hurons  exchanging  wampum,  fishing-nets,  and  corn 
for  fish  and  furs.^  Prom  various  relics  found  in  their 
graves,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  also  traded  with 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  as  well  as  with  tribes  far 
southward,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  branch  of 
traffic  was  the  monopoly  of  the  family  or  clan  by  whom 
it  was  opened.  They  might,  if  they  could,  punish  inter* 
lopers,  by  stripping  them  of  all  they  possessed,  unless  the 
latter  had  succeeded  in  reaching  home  with  the  fruits 
of  their  trade,  —  in  which  case  the  outraged  monopolists 
had  no  further  right  of  redress,  and  could  not  attempt 
it  without  a  breaking  of  the  public  peace,  and  exposure 
to  the  authorized  vengeance  of  the  other  party.*  Their 
fisheries,  too,  were  regulated  by  customs  having  the 
force  of  laws.  These  pursuits,  with  their  hunting, — in 
which  they  were  aided  by  a  wolfish  breed  of  dogs  unable 
to  bark,  —  consumed  the  autumn  and  early  winter;  but 
before  the  new  year  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were 
gathered  in  their  villages. 

Now  followed  their  festal  season ;  for  it  was  the  season 
of  idleness  for  the  men,  and  of  leisure  for  the  women. 
Feasts,  gambling,  smoking,  and  dancing  filled  the  vacant 
hours.  Like  other  Indians,  the  Hurons  were  desperate 
gamblers,  staking  their  all, — ornaments,  clothing,  canoes, 
pipes,  weapons,  and  wives.  One  of  their  principal  games 
was  played  with  plum-stones,  or  wooden  lozenges,  black 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  These  were  tossed 
up  in  a  wooden  bowl,  by  striking  it  sharply  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  players  betted  on  the  black  or  white. 

1  Champlain  (1G27),  84. 

3  Br^beuf,  JUiation  des  Hurom,  1686, 166  (Cramoiijr). 
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Sometimes  a  village  challenged  a  aeigbborhig  village, 
llie  game  was  played  in  one  of  the  houses.  Strong 
polos  were  extended  from  side  to  side,  and  on  these  sat 
or  perched  the  company,  party  facing  party,  while  two 
players  struck  the  bowl  ou  the  ground  between.  Bets 
rait  high;  and  Br^beuf  relates,  that  once,  in  midwinter, 
with  tlic  snow  nearly  throe  feet  deep,  the  men  of  his  vil- 
lage rututued  from  a  gambling  visit,  bereft  of  their  lug- 
gins,  Bud  barefoot,  yet  iu  excellent  humor.'  Ludierous 
as  it  may  appear,  these  games  were  often  medical  pre- 
scriptions, and  designed  as  a  cure  of  the  sick. 

Their  feasts  and  dancos  were  of  various  character, 
Bocial,  medical,  and  mystical  or  religious.  Some  of 
their  feaata  were  ou  a  scale  of  extravagant  profusion. 
A.  vain  or  ambitions  host  threw  all  his  substance  into  one 
entertain  meat,  inviting  the  whole  village,  and  perhaps 
several  neighboring  villages  also.  In  tlie  winter  of  1(}35 
there  was  a  feast  at  the  village  of  Contarrea,  where 
thirty  kettles  were  on  the  fires,  and  twcuty  deer  and 
four  bears  were  served  up.*  The  invitation  was  simplo. 
The  messenger  addressed  the  desired  guest  with  the  con- 
cise summons, "  Come  and  oat " ;  and  to  refuse  was  a 
grave  otfeitce.  He  took  liis  dish  and  spoon,  and  repaired 
to  the  scene  of  festivity.  Eacit,  as  he  entered,  greeted 
his  host  with  the  guttural  ejaculation,  ifo .'  and  ranged 
himself  witii  tlic  rest,  squatted  on  the  earthen  flour  or  on 
llie  platform  along  the  aides  of  the  house.  The  kettles 
weru  sluiig  over  the  Ares  iu  the  midst.  First,  there  was 
a  long  prelude  of  lugubrious  singing.    Then  the  host,  who 

I  arcbeaf,  Rtlatkm  da  //■rwii.  I03U.  113.  — Thii  ^me  ii  itill  ■  Tiivor- 
tt>  among  llic  Iniquuii,  tome  of  wlinm  hold  to  the  belief  iliac  Ihej  wiU 
pUf  il  after  dealli  in  the  realm*  of  blln.  In  all  llieir  imporlant  ^mea 
of  cliani.-e,  Iliey  t^niiilofeil  clwmiB,  in<»Diatioiu,  uiil  ail 
llwiT  maglisl  art.  to  ^iln  hddiI  lui;k. 

1  BK-beuf,  Rrial^  da  ifurvu,  1636,  111. 
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took  no  share  in  the  feast,  prodaimed  in  a  loud  Toiee  fho 
contents  of  each  kettle  in  turn,  and  at  each  announce- 
ment  the  company  responded  in  unison,  Ho!  The  at- 
tendant squaws  filled  with  their  ladles  the  bowls  of  all 
the  guests.  There  was  talking,  laughing,  jesting,  sing- 
ing, and  smoking ;  and  at  times  the  entertainment  was 
protracted  through  the  day. 

Wiien  the  feast  had  a  medical  or  mystic  character,  it 
was  indispensable  that  each  guest  should  devour  the 
whole  of  tiie  portion  given  him,  however  enormous. 
Should  he  fail,  tiie  host  would  be  outraged,  the  oom* 
munity  shocked,  and  the  spirits  roused  to  vengeance. 
Disaster  would  befall  the  nation,  —  death,  perhaps,  tiie 
individual.  In  some  cases,  the  imagined  efficacy  of  ttie 
feast  was  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
viands  were  despatched.  Prizes  of  tobacco  were  oflEbred 
to  the  most  rapid  feeder ;  and  the  spectacle  then  became 
truly  porcine.^  These  festins  d  manger  tout  were  much 
dreaded  by  many  of  the  Hurons,  who,  however,  were 
never  known  to  decline  them. 

Invitation  to  a  dance  was  no  less  concise  than  to  a 
feast.  Sometimes  a  crier  proclaimed  the  approaching 
festivity  through  the  village.  The  house  was  crowded. 
Old  men,  old  women,  and  children  thronged  the  plat- 
forms, or  clung  to  the  poles  which  supported  the  sides 
and  roof.  Fires  were  raked  out,  and  the  earthen  flo(Nr 
cleared.  Two  chiefs  sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
keeping  time  to  their  song  with  tortoise-shell  rattles.^ 

1  This  saperatition  ivaa  not  confined  to  the  Hurons,  but  extended  to 
many  other  tribes,  including,  probably,  all  the  Algonquins,  with  some  of 
which  it  holds  in  ftiU  force  to  this  day.  A  feaster,  unable  to  do  his  fW 
fNurt,  mif^ht.  if  he  could,  hire  another  to  aid  him ;  otherwise,  he  moat 
remain  in  his  place  till  the  work  was  done. 

*  Sagard  gives  specimens  of  tlieir  songs.  In  both  dances  and  feasts 
there  was  no  little  variety.    These  were  sometimes  combined.    It  is  im- 
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Tlie  men  danced  with  great  rioleiice  and  gesticulation ; 
tlie  women,  with  a  much  more  measured  action.  Tlio 
former  wore  nearly  divested  of  clothing,  —  in  mystical 
dances,  sometimes  wholly  so ;  and,  from  a  superstitious 
motive,  tliis  was  now  and  then  the  case  with  ihe  women. 
Both,  however,  were  abundantly  decorated  willi  paint, 
oil,  heads,  wampum,  trinkets,  and  feathers. 

Religious  festivals,  councils,  the  entertainment  of  an 
envoy,  the  inauguration  of  a  chief,  were  all  occasions  of 
festivity,  in  which  social  pleaaure  was  joined  with  mat- 
tur  of  grave  import,  and  which  at  times  gathered  nearly 
all  the  nation  into  one  great  and  harmonious  concourse. 
Warlike  expeditions,  too,  were  always  preceded  hy  feast- 
ing, at  which  the  warriors  vatinted  tlie  fame  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  their  own  past  and  prospective  exploits.  A 
hideous  scene  of  feasting  followed  the  torture  of  a  pris- 
oner. Like  the  torture  itself,  it  was,  among  the  Hurona, 
partly  an  act  of  vengeance,  and  partly  a  religions  rite. 
If  the  victim  had  shown  courage,  the  heart  was  first 
roasted,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the  young 
men  and  hoys,  who  devoured  it  to  increase  their  own 
courage.  Tlic  l>ody  was  tlieii  divided,  thrown  into  the 
kettles,  and  ealtiii  by  the  assembly,  the  head  being  the 
portion  of  the  chief.  Many  of  the  Hurons  joined  in 
tlie  feast  with  reluctance  and  liorror,  while  others  took 
pleasure   in   it.'     This  was   the  only  form  of  catinibal- 

jiomIUv,  id  brief  (]wcf ,  lo  inilicaic  miiTe  tlmn  their  general  feitnrct.  In 
Ihe  fiunou*  "  wu-dBiice,"  —  which  nui  rcvqaentlf  dsncol,  m  it  *lill  it, 
for  »mu»fiiitiil,  —  iip*fL-hei,  eihorlMions,  jeal*.  personal  Batire,  and  rep- 
■Mct!  «crc  coniniunly  birodaoed  lu  a  part  of  the  perfomuuiL'e,  lome- 
Cmrit  by  yi^y  at  patriotic  atimiilus,  «a(netini«  for  amnaetiienl.  The 
miiutt  ill  ttiit  our  waa  the  ilnim  and  tlie  war-aonfc.  Scimc  of  the  other 
danct*  iTGre  a]M>  intenperieJ  with  apcechei  and  >luirp  witlicitniB,  aloaj-i 
talwD  in  pMHl  part,  though  I^afltau  uija  that  he  ha*  tcan  tlie  Ticlitn  *□ 
{bUead.T  banlereil  that  he  w««  ^rxd  to  hide  hit  head  in  hi*  hlatikeL 
'  "II  y  en  •  iiui  en  tnangeol  auec  pUisir."  —  Bnibeat,  Kdatiim  dri 
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ism  among  them,  since,  unlike  the  wandering  Algon- 
quins,  they  were  rarely  under  the  desperation  of  extreme 
famine. 

A  great  knowledge  of  simples  for  the  cure  of  disease 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Indian.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  his  knowledge  is  in  fact  scanty.  He  rarely 
reasons  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause 
Disease,  in  his  belief,  is  the  result  of  sorcery,  tlie  agency 
of  spirits  or  supernatural  influences,  undefined  and  inde- 
finable. The  Indian  doctor  was  a  conjurer,  and  his  reme- 
dies were  to  the  last  degree  preposterous,  ridiculous,  or 
revolting.  The  well-known  Indian  sweating-bath  is  tlie 
most  prominent  of  the  few  means  of  cure  based  on  agen- 
cies simply  physical ;  and  this,  with  all  the  other  natural 
remedies,  was  applied,  not  by  the  professed  doctor,  but 
by  the  sufferer  himself,  or  his  friends.^ 

The  Indian  doctor  beat,  shook,  and  pinched  his  patient, 
howled,  whooped,  rattled  a  tortoise-shell  at  his  ear  to  lex- 
pel  the  evil  spirit,  bit  him  till  blood  flowed,  and  then 
displayed  in  triumph  a  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  iron, 
which  he  had  hidden  in  his  mouth,  and  whicli  lie  a6Srmed 

Huron*,  1636, 121.  —  Le  Mercier  giveit  a  description  of  one  of  these  scenes, 
at  which  he  was  present.  (Ibid.,  1687,  118.)  The  same  horrible  practice 
prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  among  tlie  Iroquois.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Indian  cannibalism  is  that  ftimished  by  a  Western 
tribe,  the  Miamis,  among  whom  there  was  a  cUn,  or  family,  whose  heredi- 
tary duty  and  privilege  it  was  to  devour  the  bodies  of  prisoners  burned 
to  death.  The  act  had  somewhat  of  a  religious  character,  was  attended 
witli  ceremonial  observances,  and  was  restricted  to  tlie  family  in  question. 
—  See  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  in  the  appendix  to  Colonel  Whiting's  poem, 
"  Ontwa." 

1  The  Indians  had  many  simple  applications  for  wounds,  said  to  have 
been  very  efficacious  ;  but  the  purity  of  their  blood,  owing  to  tlie  absence 
from  their  diet  of  condiments  and  stimuUnts,  as  well  as  to  their  active 
habits,  aided  the  remedy.  In  general,  tliey  were  remarkably  exempt 
from  disease  or  deformity,  though  often  seriously  ii\jured  by  alternations 
of  hunger  and  excess.  The  Ilurons  sometimes  died  firom  the  eflfects  of 
their yiifins  a  manger  tout. 
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was  the  source  of  the  disoaso,  now  tiappily  removed.' 
Sometimes  he  prcscrilied  ei  duiico,  feast,  or  gaiue  ;  and  the 
whole  village  bestirred  themselves  to  fiilGl  the  inJuiictioiL 
to  the  letter.  They  gambled  away  their  all ;  they  gorged 
thomHclves  like  vultures ;  they  danced  or  played  ball 
tinkod  among  the  snow-drifta  from  morning  till  night. 
At  a  medical  feast,  some  strange  or  unusual  act  was  com- 
monly enjoined  as  vital  to  the  patient's  cure :  as,  for 
exaukple,  t'le  dupurting  giieat,  in  place  of  the  customary 
monosyllable  of  thanks,  was  required  to  greet  his  host 
with  an  ugly  grimace.  Sometimes,  by  prescription,  half 
the  Tillage  would  tlirong  Into  the  house  where  the  pa- 
tient lay,  led  by  old  women  disguised  with  the  heads  and 
skins  of  hears,  and  beating  with  sticks  on  sheets  of  dry 
bark.  Hero  tlie  assembly  danced  and  whooped  for  hours 
together,  with  a  din  to  which  a  civiUiiod  patient  would 
promptly  have  succumbed.  Sometimes  the  docttir  wrought 
hiiDself  into  a  prophetic  fury,  ravhig  through  the  length 
Olid  breadth  of  the  dwelling,  snatching  firebrands  and 
flinging  them  about  him,  to  the  terror  of  Ihe  squaws, 
witli  whom,  in  their  combustible  tenements,  fire  was  a 
constAut  bugbear. 

Among  tho  Uurons  and  kindred  tribes,  disease  was 
frequently  ascribed  to  some  hidden  wish  uugratilied. 
Hence  the  patient  was  overwhelmed  witli  gifts,  in  the 
hope,  that,  hi  their  multiplicity,  the  desideratum  might 
be  sapplied.  Kettles,  skins,  awls,  pipes,  wampmn,  fish- 
Iiuoks,  weapons,  objects  of  every  conceivable  variety,  were 


'  Th«  Hutdtu  believed  llist  the  cliief  cniue  of  diacMe  and  ileaih  Htia 
m  moiuilrou*  Mqieni.  tluu  lived  under  ilie  sutii.  By  loucliiiiK  a  tuft  of 
kair,  ■  fnthcr.  or  ■  fhigniunt  of  bone,  uith  a  portion  of  hit  Hesli  or  Ikt. 
th*  MKercr  imparled  pmrer  lo  it  ot  cnlering  tUc  bod)'  of  lii*  TicUm,  and 
KWduall;  killing  lilm-  It  wa*  an  iiii]Hn-(iuil  pari  oT  tlie  doutor'i  funvliuii 
U  ennct  tiiew  clianna  frvm  the  x'ltajt  of  hit  pMlent.  —  Bagiwp«aa,  &^ 
lu«  Ja  Bamu,  IMS,  76. 
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piled  before  him  by  a  host  of  charitable  contributoni ; 
and  if,  as  often  happened,  a  dream,  the  Indian  oracle, 
had  revealed  to  tlie  sick  man  the  secret  of  his  cure,  his 
demands  were  never  refused,  however  extravagant,  idle, 
nauseous,  or  abominable.^  Hence  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  sudden  illness  and  sudden  cures  were  fre- 

• 

quent  among  the  Hurons.  The  patient  reaped  profit,  and 
the  doctor  both  profit  and  honor. 

THE    HURON-IROQUOIS    FAMILY. 

And  now,  before  entering  upon  the  very  curious  sab- 
ject  of  Indian  social  and  tribal  organization,  it  may  be 
well  briefly  to  observe  the  position  and  prominent  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  various  communities  speaking  dialects 
of  the  generic  tongue  of  the  Iroquois.     In  this  remarka- 

^  "  Dans  le  pays  de  nos  Hurons,  il  se  faict  aussi  des  assemble  de 
toatea  les  filles  d'vn  boorg  aupr^s  d'vnc  malade,  tant  k  sa  priere,  tujiuuit 
la  resuerie  ou  le  songe  qu'elle  en  aura  euii,  que  par  Tordonnance  de  LoU 
{the  doctor),  pour  sa  santd  et  guerison.  Les  filles  ainsi  assemble,  on  lew 
demande  k  toutes,  les  yncs  apres  les  autres.  celuy  qu'elles  yealent  def 
ieunes  hommes  du  bourg  pour  dormir  auec  dies  la  nuict  prochaine :  eilea 
en  nomment  chacune  yn,  qui  sont  aussi-tost  aduertis  par  Ics  Maistres  de  la 
cerenionie,  lesquels  yiennent  tous  au  soir  en  la  presence  de  la  malade 
dormir  chacun  auec  celle  qui  Fa  choysi,  d'yn  bout  k  Tautre  de  la  Cabme, 
et  passent  ainsi  toute  la  nuict,  pendant  que  deux  Capitainea  aux  denz 
bouts  du  logis  chantent  et  sonnent  de  leur  Tortue  du  soir  au  lendemain 
matin,  que  la  ceremonie  cesse.  Dieu  vueille  abolir  vne  si  damnable  at 
mallieureuse  ceremonie."  —  Sagard,  Voyage  de»  Hurons,  158.  —  This  unique 
mode  of  cure,  which  was  called  Andticwandet,  is  also  described  by  Lale- 
mant,  who  saw  it.  (Relation  des  Hurons,  1689,  84.)  It  was  one  of  tbe 
recognized  remedies. 

For  the  medical  practices  of  the  Hurons,  see  also  Champlain,  Br^beuf, 
Lafltau,  Charlevoix,  and  other  early  writers.  Those  of  the  Algonquins 
were  in  some  points  different  The  doctor  often  consulted  the  spirits,  to 
learn  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  disease,  by  a  method  peculiar  to  that 
fiunily  of  tribes.  He  shut  himself  in  a  small  conical  lodge,  and  tlie  spirita 
here  visited  him,  manifesting  their  presence  by  a  violent  shaking  of  tbe 
whole  structure.  This  superstition  will  be  described  in  another  connec- 
tion. 
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blo  family  of  tribes  occur  the  fullest  developments  of 
Iiidia.li  characEer,  and  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  Indian  intelligence.  If  the  higher  traits  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  race  are  not  to  Ijg  found  here,  they 
arc  to  be  found  nowhere.  A  palpable  proof  of  tho 
siiporiority  of  this  stock  is  afforded  in  the  sizo  of  the 
Iroquois  and  Huron  brains.  In  average  internal  ca- 
pacity of  tho  cranium,  they  surpass,  witli  few  and  doubt- 
ful exceptions,  all  otlier  aborigines  of  North  and  South 
Araorica,  not  oxcoptliig  the  civiJized  races  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.' 

In  the  woody  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  south  of 
the  Nottawussaga  Bay  of  Lako  Huron,  and  two  days' 
journey  west  of  the  frontier  Huron  towns,  lay  the  nine 
TiUagE^a  of  the  Toliacco  Nation,  or  Tionnontates, '  In 
mauucrs,  as  in  language,  they  closely  resembled  tho 
llarons.  Of  old  they  were  their  enemies,  but  were  now 
at  peace  witli  them,  and  aliout  the  year  1640  became  their 
cloBO  confederates.  Indeed,  in  the  ruin  which  befall  that 
hsploss  people,  the  Tiounontates  alono  retained  a  tribal 
organization ;  and  their  descendants,  with  a  trifling  ex- 
ception, are  to  this  day  the  sole  inhoritora  of  the  Huron 
or  Wyandot  name.  Expatriated  and  wandering,  they 
held  for  generations  a  paramount  influence  among  the 

<  "On  cnmparlng  Sve  Iroquoii  hea3(,  t  flnd  th»t  tlie^  ei'B  an  avrr- 
agt  IntBrnal  capacii;  uf  <»i)(1it.v>vi(!)il  cubic  inchM.  wliiuh  ii  within  two 
inch**  at  the  Cuucwlui  mnn."  —  Morion.  Cnimo  Anrrieafia,  1U5.  —  It  i* 
rmiBrkablc  that  (liv  iiiii>mai  unfMoilr  uf  llie  titiillii  ot  the  barliaroui  Aincr- 
lon  tribe*  i<  gn-aier  Uian  that  nf  cither  the  Mcxlmiu  or  thu  Peniviani. 
"Tl«  iliSfrFni-v  in  vohiiiia  i*  chicllf  uonflfwl  tii  llic  (KX'ipltsl  and  hoial 
portliin*,"  —  In  other  wor<l«.  to  llie  region  of  the  animal  propensiiie* ;  aiirl 
b«ni«.  it  ii  bivumI.  tho  fcrucinn*.  brutal,  and  iincivitinble  etiaracin'  of  ihe 
wild  trlbM._8cc  J.  .S.  Pliillipt,  AdiMaaaraHmli  o/ Vronm  of  the  PHnripal 
Gnutt  of  Iniiata  in  tA.  Ifmtnl  S'alrt. 

1  fffmnigiart;  TlonnonMle*,  Eiionontate*.  Tuinontalek,  Dinnnnda<Uei, 
Khionontalenlnmoia,  l*etiineiix  or  Matioa  du  Petun  (Tobaocu). 
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Western  tribes.^  la  their  original  seats  among  the  Blue 
Mountains,  they  offered  an  example  extremely  rare 
among  Indians,  of  a  tribe  raising  a  crop  for  the  market ; 
for  they  traded  in  tobacco  largely  with  other  tribes. 
Their  Huron  confederates,  keen  traders,  would  not  suf- 
fer tliem  to  pass  through  their  country  to  traffic  with 
the  French,  preferring  to  secure  for  themselves  the  adr 
vantage  of  bartering  with  them  in  French  goods  at  aa 
enormous  profit.^ 

Journeying  southward  five  days  from  the  Tionnontate 
towns,  the  forest  traveller  reached  the  boi'der  villages 
of  the  Attiwandarons,  or  Neutral  Nation.^  As  early  as 
1G26,  they  were  visited  by  the  Franciscan  friar.  La  Roche 
Dallion,  who  reports  a  numerous  population  in  twenty- 
eight  towns,  besides  many  small  hamlets.  Their  country, 
about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  embraced  wide  and  fertile 
districts  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  their  fron- 
tier extended  eastward  across  the  Niagara,  where  they 
liad  three  or  four  outlying  towns.*  Their  name  of  Neu- 
trals was  due  to  their  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  proper.  The  hostile  warriors, 
meetuig  in  a  Neutral  cabin,  were  forced  to  keep  the  peace, 
though,  once  in  the  open  air,  the  truce  was  at  an  end. 
Yet  this  people  were  abundantly  ferocious,  and,  while 


i  "  L'ame  de  tous  les  ConseiU."  —  Charlevoix,  Fo^^,  199.  — In  1768 
they  were  Pontiac's  best  warriors. 

*  On  the  Tionnontatcs,  see  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1687, 163  ;  Lalemant, 
Relation,  1041,  69 ;  Ragucncau,  Relation,  1648,  61.  An  excellent  summary 
of  their  character  and  history,  by  Mr.  Shea,  will  be  found  in  Hiti.  Mag,, 
V.  262. 

*  AUiwandarons,  Attiwendaronk,  Atirhagenrenrett,  Rhagenratka 
{Jetuit  Reiationtt),  Attionidarons  (Sngard),  They,  and  not  the  Eriet,  were 
tlie  Kahkwaa  of  Seneca  tradition. 

4  Lalemant,  Relation  de$  Ilurom,  1641,  71.  —  The  Niagara  was  then 
called  the  River  of  the  Neutrals,  or  the  Onguiaahra.  I^Uemant  estimatea 
the  Neutral  population,  in  1640,  at  twelve  thousand,  in  forty  Tillages. 
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holding  a  pacific  attitude  betwixt  tlieir  warring  kiiidi-ed, 
waged  deadly  strile  with  tlie  Mascoutins.  an  Algouqiiin 
horde  beyond  Lake  Michigan.  Indeed,  it  was  bnt  recently 
that  they  had  been  at  blowa  witli  Beventeen  Algonquin 
tribes.'  They  burned  female  prisoners,  a  practice  un- 
known to  the  Huroiis.^  Tlieir  country  was  full  of  game, 
and  they  were  bold  and  active  hunlere.  In  form  and 
Btaturc  tliey  tturpassed  even  the  Uurons,  whom  tliey  re- 
sembled in  their  mode  of  life,  and  from  whose  language 
their  own,  though  radically  similar,  was  dialectically  dia- 
^nct.  Their  licentiousness  was  even  more  open  and 
shameless;  and  they  stood  alone  in  the  extravagance  of 
Bome  of  their  usages.  They  kept  their  duad  in  their 
bouses  till  tliey  became  insupportable;  tlion  scraped  the 
fiesh  from  the  bones,  and  displayed  tliem  in  rows  along 
the  walls,  thoro  to  remain  till  the  periodical  Feast  of  the 
Dead,  or  general  burial.  In  summer,  the  men  wore  no 
clotliing  whatever,  but  were  usually  tattooed  from  head  to 
foot  with  powdered  charcoal. 

The  sagacious  Hurons  refused  them  a  passage  tlirough 
tlieir  country  to  the  Prcncli ;  and  the  Neutrals  apparently 
had  not  sense  or  reflection  enough  to  take  Uio  easy  and 
direct  route  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  probably  open 
to  them,  tliough  closed  againat  the  Hurons  by  Ii-oquois 
enmity.  Thus  the  former  made  excellent  profit  by  ex- 
changing French  goods  at  high  rates  for  the  valuable  furs 
of  tiie  Neutrals.' 

■  £<ffn  da  Pin  La  Rarh,  DaUi«n,  8  JuilUi.  102T,  in  Le  Clerc, 
J^faUinmnil  d>  Id  Foy,  I.  »4U. 

I  Wonim  were  oflen  bumed  by  tlie  Inii)Qi>ie.  wltnciii  llie  case  uf 
(^Ih«rine  Mercier  in  1661,  «id  maoj  cuei  o(  Indliui  women  mcnlioneJ 
by  the  pbtIj  writer* , 

*  The  Huroni  beouno  very  jealous,  wlicn  La  Roche  Dallion  risitccl 
Iha  Noutnli.  l«it  *  ilir«L't  Irsde  iJiouM  be  oi>cnc(l  between  the  latter  iinil 
Iba  FtBOdi,  igaiiut  whum  llier  at  UDce  put  in  circuhiiiun  >  Tuieiy  of 
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Southward  and  eastward  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  a  kindred 
people,  the  Eries,  or  Nation  of  the  Cat.  Little  besides 
their  existence  is  known  of  them.  They  seem  to  have 
occupied  Southwestern  New  York,  as  far  east  as  the 
Genesee,  the  frontier  of  the  Soiiecas,  and  in  habits  and 
language  to  have  resembled  the  Hurons.^  Tliey  were 
noted  warriors,  fought  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  were 
long  a  terror  to  the  neighboring  Iroquois.^ 
.  On  the  Lower  Susquehanna  dwelt  the  formidable  tribe 
called  by  the  French  Andastes.  Little  is  known  of  them, 
beyond  their  general  resemblance  to  their  kindred,  in  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  cluiracter.  Fierce  and  resolute  war- 
riors, they  long  made  head  against  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York,  and  were  vanquished  at  last  more  by  disease  than 
by  the  tomahawk.^ 

In  Central  New  York,  stretching  east  and  west  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee,  lay  that  redoubted  people 

•landers :  that  they  were  a  people  who  lived  on  snakes  and  venom ;  that 
they  were  fUrnished  with  tails ;  and  that  French  women,  though  having 
but  one  breast,  bore  six  children  at  a  birth.  The  missionary  nearly  lott 
his  life  in  consequence,  the  Neutrals  conceiving  the  idea  that  he  would 
infect  their  country  with  a  pestilence.  —  La  Roche  Dallion,  in  Le  Clerc, 
1.846. 

^  Ragneneau,  Relation  des  Hurtms,  1648,  46. 

3  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  16&4, 10.  —  "  Nous  les  appellons  la  Nation  Chat, 
k  cause  qu'il  y  a  dans  leur  pais  vnc  quant ite  proili^rieusc  de  Chats  saa- 
iiages."  —  fhid.  —  The  Iroquois  are  said  to  have  given  the  same  name, 
Jegomaa,  Cat  Nation,  to  the  Neutrals.  —  Morgan,  Ixttgue  of  the  IroquoiM,  41. 

Sifnonym^:  Eri(fs,  Erigns,  Erichronon,  Riguelironon.  The  Jesuit! 
never  had  a  mission  among  them,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  visited 
by  Champlain's  adventurous  interpreter,  £tienne  Brule,  in  the  summer 
of  1616.  —  They  are  probably  the  Carantotians  of  Champlain. 

s  Gallatin  erroneously  places  the  Andastes  on  the  Alleghany,  Bancroft 
and  others  adopting  the  error.  The  research  of  Mr.  Shea  has  shown 
tlieir  identity  with  the  Su»fUfkannork's  of  the  English,  and  the  MinguoM  of 
the  Dutch.  — See  ffitft.  Stag.,  II.  294. 

Sjfnonjfmet:  Andastes,  An<lastracronnons,  Andastaeronnons,  Andaata- 
guez,  Antastoui  (French),  Susquehannocks  (English),  Mengwe,  Minquat 
(Dutch),  Conestogas,  Conessetagoes  (English). 
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who  have  lent  their  name  to  the  tribal  family  of  the  Iro- 
quois, Knd  Btaiupcd  it  indelibly  on  the  early  pages  of 
American  history.  Among  all  the  barbarous  nations 
of  tlie  contiueut,  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  stand  para- 
mount. Elements  which  among  otiior  trihes  were  crude, 
confused,  and  embryotie,  were  among  tliem  systcmntized 
and  concreted  into  an  established  polity.  The  Iroquois 
was  the  Indian  of  Indians.  A  thoi'oiigh  savage,  yet  a 
finished  and  developed  savage,  he  is  perhaps  an  example 
of  the  highefit  elevation  which  man  can  reach  without 
emerging  from  his  primitive  condition  of  the  hunter.  A 
geo(^raphical  position,  commandijigon  one  hand  tbe  |X)rl- 
al  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  other  tbe  sources  of 
the  streams  flowing  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  tbe  Missis- 
sippi, gave  tbe  ambitious  and  oggressive  confederates  ad- 
vanta^ea  which  they  perfectly  understood,  and  by  which 
they  profited  to  the  utmost.  Patient  and  politic  as  they 
were  ferocious,  they  were  not  only  conquei-ors  of  their 
own  race,  but  the  |)owerful  allies  and  the  dreaded  foes  of 
UiG  Froiicli  and  English  colonies,  (tattered  and  caressed 
by  both,  yet  too  sagacious  to  give  themselves  without 
reserve  to  either.  Their  organizatiou  and  tbcir  history 
evince  their  intrinsic  superiority.  Even  their  traditionary 
lore,  amid  its  wild  puerilities,  shows  at  times  the  st^imp 
of  tui  energy  and  force  in  striking  contrast  with  the  flimsy 
creations  of  Algonquhi  fancy.  Tliat  the  Iroquois,  left 
under  their  institutions  to  work  out  their  destiny  undis- 
turbed, would  ever  have  developed  a  civilization  of  tlieir 
own,  I  do  not  believe.  These  institutions,  however,  are 
HuRiciently  characteristic  and  curious,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  observe  them.' 

>  Th«  name  Impinii  la  French.  Charlevoix  *>;■ :  "  II «  eti  fonat  da 
WifCM  liira,  ou  Hm.  qui  aignifle  J'ai  dii,  «i  par  leqiiel  oe*  Muvagei 
QnuHiil  tuui  Icur  diavouni,  comme  leu  Latins  ^loient  sQlrefui*  par  leur 
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SOCIAL   AND    POLITICAL    ORGANIZATION. 

In  Indian  social  organization,  a  problem  at  once  suggestB 
itself.  In  these  communities,  comparatively  populous, 
how  conid  spirits  so  fierce,  and  in  many  respects  so  un- 
governed,  live  together  in  peace,  without  law  and  without 
enforced  authority  ?  Yet  there  were  towns  where  sav- 
ages lived  together  in  thousands  with  a  harmony  which 
civilization  might  eiwy.  This  was  in  good  measure  due 
to  peculiarities  of  Indian  character  and  habits.  This 
intractable  race  were,  in  certain  external  respects,  the 
most  pliant  and  complaisant  of  mankhid.  Tlie  early  mis- 
sionaries were  charmed  by  the  docile  acquiescence  with 
which  their  dogmas  were  received ;  but  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  their  facile  auditors  neither  believed  nor  under- 
stood that  to  which  they  had  so  promptly  assented  They 
assented  from  a  kind  of  courtesy,  which,  while  it  vexed 
the  priests,  tended  greatly  to  keep  the  Indians  in  mutual 

Dixi ;  et  de  KoH€t  qui  est  un  cri  tantot  de  tristeMe,  loraqu'on  le  prononce 

en  tralnant,  et  tantot  de  joye,  quand  on  le  prononce  plus  court." — Hitt, 

de  la  N.  F.,  I.  271. — Their  true  name  is  Ilodenosaunee,  or  People  of  the 

Long  House,  because  their  confederacj  of  five  distinct  nations,  imnged  in 

a  line  along  Central  New  York,  was  likened  to  one  of  the  long  bark 

houses  already  described,  with  five  fires  and  five  families.    The  name  Ag- 

onnonsionni,  or  AquanuKioni^  ascribed  to  tliem  by  Lafitau  and  Charleroix, 

who  translated  it  "  House-Makers/'  Faisewrs  de  CabanneSf  may  be  a  coDYer- 

sion  of  the  true  name  with  an  erroneous  rendering.    The  following  are  Uie 

true  names  of  the  five  nations  severally,  with  their  French  and  English 

•ynonymes.    For  other  synonymes,  see  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of 

Pontiac/'  8,  note. 

English.  French. 

Ganeagaono,  Mohawk,  Agnier. 

Onayotekaono,  Oneida,  Onneynt. 

Onundagaono,  Onondaga,  Onnontagutf. 

Gweugwehono,  Cayuga,  Goyogouin. 

Nundawaono,  Seneca,  Tsonnontouant. 

The  Iroquois  termination  in  ono — or  onon,  as  the  French  write  it— 
•imply  means  people. 
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accord.  That  well-kiiown  self-control,  wbich,  opiginatiug 
in  a.  furm  of  pride,  covered  the  savage  uattire  of  the  man 
with  a  veil,  opaque,  though  thin,  contributed  not  a  httle  to 
the  saiue  end.  Though  vain,  arrogant,  boastful,  and  vin- 
dictive, the  Indian  bore  abuse  and  sarcasm  with  an  aston- 
ishing patience.  Though  greedy  and  grasping,  he  was 
lavish  without  stint,  and  would  give  away  his  all  to  soothe 
the  manes  cf  a  departed  relative,  gaui  influence  and  ap- 
plause, or  ingratiate  himself  with  his  neighbors.  In  his 
dread  of  public  opiniou,  he  rivalled  some  of  his  civilized 
successors. 

All  Indians,  and  especially  these  populous  and  star 
tionary  tribes,  had  their  code  of  courtesy,  whose  require- 
mcnta  were  rigid  and  exact;  nor  might  any  infringe  it 
without  the  baa  of  public  ceusure.  Indian  nature,  in- 
flcsihle  and  unmalloable,  was  peculiarly  tuider  the  con- 
trol of  custom.     Established  usage  took  the  place  of  law, 

—  was.  in  fact,  a  sort  of  common  law,  with  no  tribunal 
to  eX)X)UDd  or  enforce  it.      In  these  wild  democracies, 

—  democracies  in  spirit,  though  not  in  form,  —  a  respect 
for  native  superiority,  and  a  willingness  to  yield  to  it, 
were  always  conspicuous.  All  were  prompt  to  aid  each 
other  in  distress,  and  a  neighborly  spirit  was  often 
exhibited  among  them.  When  a  young  woman  was  per- 
uiaiieiitly  married,  the  utiier  women  of  the  village  sup- 
plied her  with  firewood  for  the  year,  each  contributing  an 
armful.  When  one  or  more  families  were  without  shel- 
ter, the  men  of  tlie  village  joined  in  building  them  a 
house.  In  return,  the  recipients  of  the  favor  gave  a  feast, 
if  they   could  ;    if   not,   their   thanks   were   suChcieut.' 

'  TL*  Ibll/iwiiig  UtUmiiny  curiccminx  Inilian  cliarilj'  uid  hospiulil/ 
U  Iraa  Sa^nencau :  "  Ai  often  u  wc  Imve  ici-n  tribe*  broken  up,  lovrus 
<le«tn)fnl.  uiil  lUeir  i«ople  driven  to  fliKlil.  we  Imve  aevn  iJiem,  to  the 
norabrr  of  aeTen  or  oighl  hunJred  perion*.  leceiied  with  open  arnu  by 
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Among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  —  and  doubtless  among 
the  kindred  tribes  —  there  were  marked  distinctions  of 
noble  and  base,  prosperous  and  poor ;  yet,  whilci  there 
was  food  in  the  village,  the  meanest  and  the  poorest  need 
not  suffer  want.  He  had  but  to  enter  the  nearest  house, 
and  scat  himself  by  the  fire,  when,  without  a  word  on 
cither  side,  food  was  placed  before  him  by  the  women.^ 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  these  Indians,  like 
others  of  their  race,  when  living  in  conmiunities,  were  of 
a  very  social  disposition.  Besides  their  incessant  dances 
and  feasts,  great  and  small,  they  were  continually  visit- 
ing,  spendhig  most  of  their  time  in  their  neighbors' 
houses,  chatting,  joking,  bantering  one  another  with  wit- 
ticisms, sharp,  broad,  and  in  no  sense  delicate,  yet 
always  taken  in  good  part.  Every  village  liad  its  adepts 
in  these  wordy  tournaments,  while  the  shrill  laugh  of 
young  squaws,  untaught  to  blush,  echoed  each  hardy  jest 
or  rough  sarcasm. 

In  the  organization  of  the  savage  communities  of  the 
continent,  one  feature,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  con- 
tinually appears.  Each  nation  or  tribe  —  to  adopt  the 
names  by  which  these  communities  arc  usually  known  — 
is  subdivided  into  several  clans.     Tliese  clans  are  not 

charitable  hosts,  who  gladly  gave  them  aid,  and  even  distributed  among 
them  a  part  of  the  lands  already  planted,  that  they  might  have  the  means 
of  Uving."  — /?e/a//on,  1650,  28. 

1  The  Jesuit  Bnfbeuf,  than  whom  no  one  knew  the  Hurons  better,  is 
very  emphatic  in  praise  of  their  harmony  and  social  spirit.  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  four  nations  of  wliich  the  Hurons  were  composed,  he  says : 
**  Us  ont  vne  douceur  et  vne  affability  quasi  incroyable  pour  des  Sau- 
uages;  iis  ne  se  picquent  pas  aise'ment.  .  .  .  Us  se  maintiennent  dans 
cette  si  parfaite  intelligence  par  les  frequcntes  visites,  les  secours  qn'ils 
se  donnent  mutuellcment  dans  leurs  maladies,  par  les  festint  et  les 
alliances.  ...  lis  sont  moins  en  leurs  Cabanes  que  chez  leurs  amis. 
.  .  .  S'ils  ont  vn  bon  morceau,  ils  en  font  festin  k  leurs  amis,  et  ne  le  man- 
gent  quasi  iamais  en  leur  particulier,"  etc.  —  Relation  des  Hurons,  1686, 

lis. 
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locally  Beparate,  but  arc  mingled  throughout  tho  nation. 
All  the  members  of  each  clan  are,  or  are  assumed  to  be, 
intimately  joined  in  consanguinity.  Hence  it  is  held  an 
abomination  for  two  persons  of  the  same  clan  to  int«r- 
marry;  and  hence,  again,  it  follows  that  every  family 
must  contain  members  of  at  least  two  clans.  Each  clan 
has  its  name,  as  the  clan  of  the  Hawk,  of  the  Wolf,  or  of 
tlie  Tortoise;  and  each  has  for  its  emblem  the  figure 
of  the  beast,  bird,  reptile,  plant,  or  other  object,  from 
wliieli  its  name  is  derived.  This  emblem,  called  Man  by 
the  Algonquins,  is  often  tattooed  on  the  claiismau's  body, 
or  rudely  paiiited  over  tlie  entrance  of  his  lodge.  Tlie 
child  belongs  to  the  clan,  not  of  the  father,  but  of  the 
mother.  In  other  words,  descent,  not  of  the  totem  alone, 
but  of  all  rank,  titles,  and  possessions,  is  through  the  fe- 
male. The  son  of  a  chief  can  never  be  a  chief  by  hered- 
itary title,  thougli  he  may  become  so  by  force  of  personal 
influence  or  achievement.  Neither  can  he  inherit  from 
his  father  so  much  as  a  tolmcco-pipe.  All  possessions 
alike  pass  of  right  to  the  brothers  of  the  chief,  or  to  the 
Rons  of  his  sistcrB,  since  these  are  all  sprung  from  a 
common  mother.  This  rule  of  descent  was  noticed  by 
Cliamplain  among  the  Unrous  in  Itilo.  That  excellent 
observer  refers  it  to  au  origin  which  is  doubtless  its  true 
one.  The  child  may  not  be  the  boh  of  his  reputed  father, 
but  must  be  the  son  of  his  mother,  —  a  consideratioji  of 
more  than  ordinary  force  in  an  Indian  community.' 


I  "  L«  en&ni  ne  luccedent  Umiia  am  tneiu  et  dignirez  ilc  leur* 
petca,  daubnuil  comnie  i'ttjr  ilii  de  leur  gviiileur,  mus  bieo  fonl-il*  Icuri 
•■ic(.-«Mmnt  el  lieriiien,  Ics  enlkuii  He  teun  wcurs,  el  deiquet*  ill  ton! 
aueuni  ti'etire  yuui  cl  ■ortis."  — CbunpUin  (IC'/T),  01. 

Capuin  John  Smith  luul  ohwrvn)  the  lanio,  wTenl  ynn  befbrc, 
tmeag  the  tnbei  oT  Vit^nia:  "Fnr  tlie  Crowne,  their  tiejrea  inlierit« 
WW.  hot  t!ic  flr«l  heyrea  of  the  Siilera,"  —  Trar  HrhnioH,  ^3  |cd.  Deiine). 
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This  system  of  clanship,  with  the  rule  of  descent  in- 
separable from  it,  was  of  very  wide  prevalence.  Indeed, 
it  19  more  than  probable  that  close  observation  would 
have  detected  it  in  every  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
while  there  is  positive  evidence  of  its  existence  in  by  far 
the  greater  number.  It  is  found  also  among  the  Dah- 
cotah  and  otlier  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  universally  prevalent  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  beyond  them.  The  faet  that 
witli  most  of  these  hordes  there  is  little  projierty  worth 
transmission,  and  that  the  most  influential  beeomes  diief, 
with  little  regard  to  inheritance,  has  blinded  casual  ob- 
servers to  the  existence  of  this  curious  system. 

It  was  found  in  full  development  among  the  Creeks, 
Ohoctaws,  Cherokees,  and  other  Southern  tribes,  includ- 
ing that  remarkable  people,  the  Natchez,  who,  judged  by 
their  religious  and  political  institutions,  seem  a  detached 
oflsboot  of  the  Toltec  family.  It  is  no  less  conspicuous 
among  the  ro^-ing  Algonqiiins  of  the  extreme  North, 
where  the  number  of  totems  is  almost  countless.  Every- 
where it  formed  the  foundation  of  the  polity  of  all  the 
tribes,  where  a  polity  could  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  close  students  of  the 
languages  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  were  by  do 
means  so  zealous  to  analyze  their  organizulion  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Hurons  as  a  nation  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  politi- 
oal  {lortraiture,  as  handed  down  to  us,  is  careless  and  un- 
flnished.  Yet  some  decisive  features  are  plainly  shown. 
The  Huron  nation  was  a  confederacy  of  four  distinct  con- 
tiguous nations,  afterwards  increased  to  live  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Tion  n  on  tales :  —  it  was  divided  into  clans;  — 
it  was  governed  by  chiefs,  whoso  office  was  hereditary 
tlirough  the  female  ;  —  tbo  power  of  these  chiefs,  though 
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great,  waa  wholly  of  a  porsuasive  or  advisory  character ; 
—  there  were  two  principal  chiefs,  one  for  peace,  tlic 
other  for  war;  —  there  were  chiefa  assigned  to  special 
national  functions,  as  the  charge  of  tlie  great  Feast  of 
the  Dead,  the  direction  of  trading  voyages  to  other  nor 
tiona,  etc.;  —  there  were  numerous  other  chiefs,  equal 
in  rank,  hut  very  unequal  in  influence,  since  the  meas- 
ure of  their  influence  dcjmnded  on  tite  measure  of  tlieir 
personal  ability;  —  each  nation  of  the  confederacy  had 
a  separate  organization,  but  at  certain  periods  grand 
councils  of  the  united  nations  were  hold,  at  which  were 
present,  not  chiefs  only,  but  also  a  great  concourse  of 
tlie  people ;  and  at  these  and  other  councils  the  chiefa 
and  principal  men  voted  on  proposed  measures  by  means 
of  sniulJ  sticks  or  reeds,  the  opinion  of  the  plurality 
ruling.' 

THE    IROQUOIS. 

TuE  Iroquois  were  a  people  far  more  conspicuous  in 
hiBtury,  and  their  inatitutioiis  are  not  yet  extinct.  In 
early  and  recent  times,  they  have  been  closely  studied, 
and  no  little  light  has  been  cast  upon  a  suhject  as  difTi- 
cult  and  obscure  as  it  is  curious.     By  comparing   the 

'  Thew  fiwta  are  grnthered  here  ajiii  ihere  from  Chainplain,  S»e«ni, 
Bmiuii.  and  the  Jouit  Htlaliont  jirior  lo  1660.  Of  tlie  Jesuits,  Bri^lieiir 
it  die  mutt  Tull  Mini  utiB&cCcir^.  Lafitau  and  Charlevoix  knew  tlie  llurun 
ioatilutioiis  onl;  througli  ntlien. 

The  naniM  of  tlie  four  conffederale  Huron  nations  ircre  the  Ata- 
ronchrununs.  Allignenonghac,  AtlJipiaDuenluis.  anil  Ahremlnrrluinuns. 
There  naa  atao  a  mbordinnU!  "nation"  called  Toliolacnnil.  wlikli  liud 
bat  ono  town.  (S(«  the  map  of  the  Huron  Country.)  Tlicy  all  b<ire  the 
name  iif  Kime  animal  ur  olhvr  objeel :  thus  tEie  AUintnaouenlnna  were  the 
Nation  of  the  Bear.  A*  the  clans  are  usually  Dameil  after  animals.  Ihif 
makH  confusiiin,  and  inaj  eaailjr  lead  to  Enor.  The  Bear  Nation  was  the 
priadpal  member  uf  the  league. 
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statements  of  observers,  old  and  new,  the  character  of 
their  singular  organization  becomes  sufficiently  clear.^ 

Both  reason  and  tradition  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Iroquois  formed  originally  one  undivided  people. 
Sundered,  like  countless  otlier  tribes,  by  dissension^ 
caprice,  or  the  necessities  of  the  hunter  life,  tliey  sepiH 
rated  into  five  distinct  nations,  cantoned  from  east  to 
west  along  the  centre  of  New  York,  in  the  following 
order :  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Gayugas,  Senecas. 
There  was  discord  among  them ;  wars  followed,  and  they 
lived  in  nmtual  fear,  each  ensconced  in  its  palisaded 
villages.  At  length,  says  tradition,  a  celestial  being,  in- 
carnate on  earth,  counselled  tliem  to  compose  their  strife 
and  unite  in  a  league  of  defence  and  aggression.  An- 
other personage,  wholly  mortal,  yet  wonderfully  endowed, 
a  renowned  warrior  and  a  mighty  magician,  stands,  with 
his  hair  of  writhing  snakes,  grotesquely  conspicuous 
through  the  dim  light  of  tradition  at  this  birth  of  Iro- 
quois nationality.  This  was  Atotarho,  a  chief  of  the 
Onondagas ;  and  from  this  honored  source  has  sprung  a 


1  Among  modem  students  of  Iroquois  institutions,  a  place  far  in  ad- 
Yancc  of  all  others  is  due  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  himself  an  Iroquoit  by 
adoption,  and  intimate  with  the  race  from  boyhood.  His  work,  The 
LtratfHf.  of  the  Iroquoix,  is  a  production  of  most  thorough  and  able  research, 
conducted  under  peculiar  advantages,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  co- 
laborer,  Ilasanoanda  (Ely  S.  Parker),  an  educated  and  highly  intelligent 
Iroquois  of  the  Seneca  nation.  Though  often  differing  widely  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  conclusions,  I  cannot  bear  a  too  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  researches.  The  Notes  on  the  Iroquois  of  Mr.  H.  K.  School- 
craft also  contain  some  interesting  &cts ;  but  here,  as  in  all  Mr.  School- 
craft's productions,  the  reader  must  scrupulously  reserve  his  right  of 
private  judgment.  None  of  the  old  writers  are  to  satisfactory  as  Lafltan. 
His  work,  Mamrs  drs  Sauvagea  Ameriquains  com}Xir€es  aux  Mcewrs  des  Pre- 
miers Temps,  relates  chiefly  to  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons :  the  basis  lor  hit 
account  of  the  former  being  his  own  observations  and  those  of  Father 
Julien  Gramier,  who  was  a  missionary  among  them  more  thao  liztj 
yeut,  from  his  novitiate  to  his  death. 
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lung  line  of  chicfuiins,  heirs  not  to  tlio  blood  alone,  but  to 
B  of  their  great  predecessor.  A  few  years  since, 
there  lived  in  Onondaga  Hollow  a  liandsome  Indian  boj 
on  whom  the  dwindled  remnant  of  tlie  nation  looked 
with  |iride  as  their  destined  Atotarho.  With  earthly 
and  colestial  aid  the  league  was  consummated,  and 
tlin-ugh  all  the  laud  the  forests  trembled  at  the  name  of 
the  lroi|UoiH. 

The  Iroi|uuis  people  was  divided  into  eight  clans. 
When  the  original  stock  was  sundered  into  live  pai'ts, 
each  of  these  clans  was  aluo  sundered  into  five  parts ; 
and  as,  by  the  principle  already  indicated,  the  clans 
were  intimately  mingled  ui  every  village,  hamlet,  and 
uubin,  each  one  of  the  five  catioua  had  its  portion  of 
each  of  the  eiglit  clans.'  When  the  league  was  formed, 
tliese  separate  portions  readily  resumed  their  ancient 
lie  of  fraternity.  Thus,  of  the  Turtle  clan,  all  tlie 
members  tiecame  hrothers  again,  nominal  memliers  of 
one  family,  whether  Mohawks,  Ont^idas,  Ououdagaa,  Cay- 
ugas.  or  Seuocas :  and  so,  too,  of  tlie  remahiing  clans. 
All  the  Iroquois,  irrespective  of  nationality,  were  there- 
fore divided  into  eight  families,  each  tracing  its  descent 
1  mother,  and  eacli  designated  by  its  distinc- 


l  Wiih  *  Tww  lo  cleameM.  the  above  luteraent  is  nmcle  catcgoHuU. 
It  rrquirea,  liuwirrer,  In  be  qiulifled.  It  it  not  quite  uerluD,  Uml,  al  Ilia 
fannalluii  of  0>e  coufcdenc;,  there  were  eight  ukiia,  tliougli  tlierc  ii 
piMJiivo  pruur  of  Ihe  exiiiencc  of  *Gven.  Neither  it  it  certain,  ihHt,  at 
tlw  •ctMnttion,  every  elan  waa  Teprewnted  in  every  nsliun.  Among  the 
Mabsiki  and  titwiilaa  there  ta  nn  positive  proof  of  the  exiatence  o(  more 
thai)  three  chuii, — tlie  Wolf.  Boar,  uiil  Turloise;  lhoii);h  there  ia  pre- 
•niDl>ttTe  eviilenee  ol  the  eiittenee  of  Kreral  other*.  —  See  Morgan, 
Bl,  nolct 

The  eight  clam  of  the  Iroquaii  were  aa  follows :  Wolf.  Bear,  Beaver, 
Tortoiae,  lleer,  Snitie,  Heron.  Hawk.  IMiirgan.  TU.)  Ttie  ulans  uf  the 
Knips  wmI  Ihe  Heron  are  Die  utne  deaignnled  in  mi  early  French  docn- 
iDMil  aa  U  /m<llf  dn  Ptil  PUmer  And  Im  famiUe  ifu  Graud  Plaeia. 
iSir  York  Cvlonial  UmiMnn.-IX.  il.)  The  ananyiiioua  auttior  of  thia 
ilix.tinient  adda  a  ninth  clan,  tint  of  the  Potato,  meaning  the  wild  IndUn 
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tive  emblem  or  totem.  This  connection  of  clan  or  family 
was  exceedingly  strong,  and  by  it  the  five  nations  of  Uie 
league  were  linked  together  as  by  an  eightfold  chain. 

The  clans  were  by  no  means  equal  in  numbers,  influ- 
cuoe,  or  honor.  So  marked  were  the  distinctions  among 
thorn,  that  some  of  the  early  writers  recognize  only  the 
tiiree  most  eonspicuuus,  —  those  of  the  Turtoise,  the  Bear, 
and  the  Wolf.  To  sonic  of  the  clans,  in  each  nation, 
belon^d  the  right  uf  giving  a  chief  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  league.  Others  had  the  right  of  giving  throe,  or, 
iu  one  case,  four  chiefs ;  while  others  could  give  none. 
As  Indian  clanship  was  but  an  extension  of  the  family 
relation,  these  chiefs  wore,  in  a  certain  sense,  hereditary ; 
but  tlie  law  of  inheritance,  though  binding,  was  extremely 
elastic,  and  capable  of  stretching  to  the  farthest,  limits  of 
the  clan.  The  chief  was  almost  invariably  succeeded  by 
a  near  relative,  always  through  the  female,  as  a  brotlier 
by  the  same  mother,  or  a  nephew  by  the  sister's  aide. 
But  if  these  were  manifestly  unfit,  they  were  passed  over, 
and  a  chief  was  chosen  at  a  council  of  the  claii  from 
ainoug  remoter  kindred.  In  these  cases,  the  successor  is 
said  to  have  been  nominated  by  the  matron  of  the  late 
chief's  household.*     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  choice  waa 

poUM.  Glj/rme  afioi,  Tliu  cUn,  if  it  cnUted,  was  very  iQiwiia[dcnou>, 
■ail  of  little  importADce. 

RenutrliRblo  analngiei  eii«t  between  IrrMiuoia  clonihip  aud  tliU  of 
other  trilws-  Tlie  eight  clans  of  Llie  Iroquois  Kcre  separated  vaia  two 
divisions,  four  in  e«th.  Originally,  nunioge  was  interdicted  between  »lt 
tlia  members  uf  tliv  Mune  dirision,  but  in  time  the  inlerdiut  was  limiletl 
to  tlie  tncDibers  of  tl>c  indifidnal  clans.  Another  tiibe.  the  Chortaws.  re- 
mote from  the  troqiKira,  and  radically  different  in  langua^.  had  also  eight 
dans,  similarly  di'ldcd,  wiili  a  simitnr  interdict  of  nuirriage.  —  Galluiii, 
Synepnii,  10^. 

The  Oeelts,  Rcmrdlii);  to  the  account  gircn  by  their  old  chief,  Scko- 
pechl.  to  Mr.  I>.  W.  (Ukiiis.  were  divided  ><ii»  nine  clsns,  iiiimvl  in  iihmi 
oues  ftum  aninuds :  clanship  being  transmitted,  as  tisoal.  tlirongh  die 

>  Lafltau.  I.  471. 
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never  adverse  to  the  popular  iiicli nation.  The  now  chief 
was  "  raised  up,"  or  installed,  by  a  formal  council  of  the 
sachems  of  the  leagno ;  and  on  entering  upon  his  office, 
he  dropped  his  own  name,  and  assumed  that  which,  since 
the  formation  of  the  league,  had  belonged  to  this  especial 
chieftainship. 

The  number  of  these  principal  chiefs,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  way  of  distinction,  sachems,  varied  in  tlie 
several  nations  from  eight  to  fourteen.  The  sacbems 
of  the  five  nations,  fil^y  in  all,  assembled  in  council, 
formed  the  government  of  the  confederacy.  All  met  as 
erjuals,  but  a  peculiar  dignity  waa  over  attached  to  the 
Atotarho  of  the  Onondagas. 

There  was  a  class  of  subordinate  chiefs,  in  no  sense 
hereditary,  but  rising  to  office  by  address,  ahility,  or 
valor.  Yet  the  rank  was  clearly  defined,  and  the  uew 
chief  installed  at  a  formal  council.  This  class  eml>odied, 
u  might  be  supposed,  the  best  talent  of  the  nation,  and 
the  most  prominent  warriors  and  orators  of  the  Iroquois 
have  belonged  to  it.  In  its  character  and  functions,  how- 
erer,  it  was  purely  civil.  Like  the  BachomH,  these  chiefs 
held  thf*ir  councils,  and  escrcised  an  influence  propor- 
tionate to  their  numl)er  and  abilities. 

There  was  auotlier  council,  between  which  and  that  of 
the  subordinate  chiefs  the  Hue  of  demarcation  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  definite.  Tlie  Jesuit  Lalitau  calls  it 
"  Uie  senate."  Familiar  with  tlie  Iroquois  at  the  height 
of  iheir  prosperity,  he  describes  it  as  the  central  and  con- 
trolling power,  BO  far,  at  least,  as  the  separate  nations 
wera  concerned.  In  its  charactor  it  was  essentially  popu- 
lar, hut  popular  in  the  best  sense,  and  one  which  can 
find  its  application  only  in  a  small  community.  Any  man 
took  part  in  it  whose  age  and  experience  qualified  him  to 
do  HO.    It  was  merely  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
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Lafitau  compares  it  to  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  early 
and  rude  age  of  the  Republic,  and  affirms  that  it  loseB 
nothing  by  the  comparison.  He  thus  describes  it :  ^^  It 
is  a  greasy  assemblage,  sitting  sur  leur  derriere,  crouched 
like  apes,  tlicir  knees  as  high  as  their  ears,  or  lying,  somo 
on  their  bellies,  some  on  their  backs,  each  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  discussing  affairs  of  state  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  gravity  as  the  Spanish  Junta  or  the  Oraud 
Council  of  Venice."  ^ 

The  young  warriors  had  also  their  councils ;  so,  too, 
had  the  women ;  and  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  each 
were  represented  by  means  of  deputies  before  the  ^^  sen- 
ate," or  council  of  the  old  men,  as  well  as  before  the 
grand  confederate  council  of  the  sachems. 

The  government  of  this  unique  republic  resided  wholly 
in  councils.  By  councils  all  questions  were  settled,  all 
regulations  estabhshed,  —  social,  political,  military,  and 
religious.  The  war-path,  the  chase,  the  council-fire, — in 
these  was  the  life  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
to  which  of  the  three  he  was  most  devoted. 

The  great  council  of  the  fifty  sachems  formed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  government  of  the  league.  Whenever  a 
subject  arose  before  any  of  the  nations,  of  importance 
enough  to  demand  its  assembling,  the  sachems  of  that 
nation  might  summon  their  colleagues  by  means  of  run- 
ners, bearing  messages  and  belts  of  wampum.  The 
usual  place  of  meeting  was  the  valley  of  Onondaga,  the 
j)olitical  as  well  as  geographical  centre  of  the  confeder- 
acy. Thither,  if  the  matter  were  one  of  deep  and 
general  interest,  not  the  sachems  alone,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  gathered  from  east  and  west, 
swarming  in  the  hospitable  lodges  of  \\\q  town,  or  bivou- 
acked by  thousands  in  the  surrounding  fields  and  forests. 

'  Liifitau,  I.  478. 
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While  the  sachems  deliberated  in  the  coimeil-liouse,  the 
chiefs  and  old  men,  the  warriors,  and  often  the  women, 
were  holding  their  respective  councils  apart;  and  their 
opinions,  laid  hj  their  deputies  before  the  council  of  sa- 
chems, were  never  witliout  influence  on  its  decisions. 

The  utmost  order  and  deliberation  reigned  in  the 
council,  with  rigorous  adherence  to  the  Indian  notions 
of  purliamenlary  propriety.  The  conference  opened  with 
an  addresfl  to  the  spirits,  or  the  chief  of  all  the  spirits. 
There  was  do  heat  in  debate.  No  speaker  interrupted 
another.  Each  gave  his  opinion  in  turn,  supporting  it 
witli  what  reason  or  rhetoric  he  could  command,  —  but 
uot  until  he  had  stated  the  subject  of  discussion  in  full, 
to  prove  that  he  understood  it,  repeating  also  the  argu- 
iucut8,  pro  and  eon,  of  previous  speakers.  Thus  their 
debates  were  excessively  prolix;  and  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  was  immoderate.  Tlie  result,  however,  was  a 
thorough  sifting  of  the  matter  in  hand  ;  while  the  prac- 
tised astuteness  of  these  savage  politicians  was  a  marvel 
to  their  civilized  contemporaries.  '^  It  is  by  a  most 
subtle  policy,"  says  Lafitau,  "  that  they  have  taken  the 
ascendant  over  the  otlier  nations,  divided  and  overcome 
tlie  most  warlike,  made  themselves  a  terror  to  the  most 
remote,  and  now  hold  a  peaceful  neutrality  between  the 
French  and  English,  courted  and  feared  by  both."  ' 
Culike  the  Uiiroiis,  they  required  an  entire  unanimity 

'  IjifiUia,  I.  4H(I,  —  Many  other  FrFneh  writen  sptRk  (□  llio  Bame 
«IErat  Tin  fulUfwing  are  tlie  words  of  tlie  loldier  hUlurUn,  I-a  Pollierie, 
■ft«T  dMcrilnng  Ilie  orgmiiiBlion  of  the  leagiio;  "  C'eat  done  Ik  celte 
politiqiw  qui  Ib*  unit  li  bien.  h  pcu  pr^  tsoniniD  totu  le«  reuorla  d'luie 
boriugr,  qui  p«r  une  liaiioa  adinimble  de  touiei  le«  pirtiei  qui  le*  cum- 
pHvnt,  cnniribueui  ti)ui«>  uiuolniemeni  >u  merteiiJeux  effet  qui  en 
tmilie."  —  i/id.  de  fAmffigve  Stp^fnlrionalt.  lit.  82.  — Ho  iJds  -  -I^ea 
('nili',-oui  onl  aroilc  oiii>mCiuei  qu'ili  finiunt  nez  pour  la  guerre.  &  quel- 
qnn  maui  qnlla  nuui  njetit  fail)  nuua  lea  avoni  toi^aura  eatimei-"  — 
/W,^  — LaPotheric'aboak  «aa  puUislicil  in  1722. 
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ill  their  deciaioiis.  The  ease  and  fioquoncy  witli  which  J 
a  reqiiisiliou  meemingly  so  diflliciilt  was  fulfilled  aSbrd>fl 
a  striking  illustratiou  uf  Indian  nature,  —  on  one  sidej*^ 
BO  stubborn,  tenacious,  and  impracticable;  on  the  ottiSTftfl 
BO  pliant  and  acquiescent.  An  csplanalJon  of  this  har*Y 
luony  is  to  be  found  alsu  in  an  intense  spirit  of  natioof  I 
ality;  lor  never  since  tlie  days  of  ISparta  were  individual^ 
life  and  national  life  more  completely  fused  into  one. 

The  saclieius  of  the  league  were  likewise,  as  we  have  I 
seen,  sacheina  of  their  respective  nations ;  yet  they  rarely- 1 
Bpoke  in  the  counciU  of  the  guburdinate  chiefs  and  oh|4 
men,  except  to  present  subjects  of  discnaaion.^     Thotr.| 
inSueuce  in  these  councils  was,  however,  great,  and  e 
paramount ;  for  they  commonly  succeeded  in  securing  to 
their  interest  some  of  the  most  dexterous  and  iuSuenUal 
of  the  conclave,  through  whom,  while  they  themselves  re- 
mained ui  tbe  background,  they  mauoged  the  debates.' 

There  was  a  class  of  men  among  the  Iroquois  always 
put  forward  on  public  occasions  to  s|ieak  the  mind  of  the 
nation  or  defend  its  interests.    Nearly  all  of  them  were  of  I 
the  number  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.    Nature  and  train-  ■ 

1  LaliMu,  I.  470. 

I  The  roUowiiij;  froin  LiillMa  i*  very  characlcritlit' :  "  Ca  qM  je  ilU  da 
leur  xMe  pour  ]e  bien  publiu  n'eti  c^pcnJitni  piuti  iiiiivvnel,  ijue  pIuM- 
etln  ne  p«iiBenl  k  leur  interuta  iiarlitulicra.  &  que  let  Cticfn  (Ktcirni)  pria- 
cipatement  ne  btaeni  jouer  plunicura  itan>n»  iccrela  pour  venir  k  boot  J 
de  leun  liitrig:aM.  U  j>  en  •  tel,  doul  I'adrosae  jouii  (i  liieo  k  coup  *&(iT 
qu'U  Sdl  (l«'liberer  Ic  Conieil  pluiieura  joun  ilo  auile,  sur  u 
dunt  li  ildierinlniuiun  eai  ftrrCt^  eiiEre  lui  &  kt  priuui|»leB 
d'MToir  (tif  niiie  aur  le  Upii.  Cependanl  eomme  lei  Cli«la  a'cti 
ent,  &  qu'itucun  ne  veut  pamlrre  ae  dunncr  unc  auperiorlt^  qui  puUl 
piquer  la  jaluuaie.  ila  an  m^ruieeiit  dana  le>  Canaeila  pliu  que  lea  •.tttn 
&  quoiqu'il*  en  aoieni  Tame.  Icut  potiitque  let  obli^  ■  j  paiHer 
A'uuler  plftti'il  le  acrilinienC  il'autrui,  qu'ii  y  ilire  le  leur;  maia  ehaeun  • 
uo  hooinie  k  ■■  mun,  qui  e*t  cDrnme  une  etptce  de  Bralot,  ft  qui  tOM 
•una  ceriaeqiieuee  pour  an  penoone  hiuanle  en  plelne  Ulierli)  luat  cc  qn'it 
juice  k  pTDpoa.  aelnn  qu'ii  !'■  concert^  Bvee  le  Chef  in£iiia  pov  4 
aglt."  —  JUmn  da  Saatxigrji,  I.  481. 
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ing  had  fitted  ihera  for  public  speaking,  and  tliey  were 
deeply  versed  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  league. 
Tliey  were  iu  fact  professed  orators,  high  in  houor  and 
mSueuce  among  the  people.  To  a  huge  stock  of  con- 
Teiitional  metaphors,  the  use  of  which  required  nothing 
but  practice,  they  often  added  an  astute  intellect,  an 
aatoniahing  memory,  and  an  eloqnence  which  deserved 
tlie  name. 

lu  one  particular,  the  training  of  these  savage  politi- 
cians was  never  surpassed.  Tltey  had  no  art  of  writing 
to  rtiCord  events,  or  preserve  the  stipulations  of  treaties. 
Mvmory,  tlicrefore,  was  tasked  to  the  utmost,  aud  de- 
Toloped  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Tbey  hud  various 
devices  for  aiding  it,  such  as  bundles  of  sticks,  and  that 
system  of  signs,  emblems,  and  rude  pictures,  which  they 
shared  with  other  tribes.  Their  famous  wampum-bclts 
were  so  many  mnemonic  signs,  each  standing  for  some 
act,  speocli,  treaty,  or  clause  of  a  treaty.  These  repre- 
sented the  public  archives,  and  were  divided  among 
various  custodians,  each  charged  with  the  memory  and 
interpretation  of  those  assigned  t«  him.  The  meaning 
of  tlie  belts  was  from  time  to  time  expounded  in  tbcir 
councils.  In  conferences  with  tliem,  nothing  more  os- 
tuuishcd  the  French,  Dutch,  aud  English  olhcials  than 
the  precision  with  which,  before  replying  to  their  ad- 
dresses, the  Lidian  orators  repeated  thetu  point  by 
point. 

It  was  only  iu  rare  cases  that  crime  among  the  Iro- 
ijuoiK  or  Hurons  was  punished  by  public  authority. 
Murder,  the  most  heinous  oflcnco,  except  wntchcraft, 
recognized  among  thorn,  wns  rare.  If  the  slayer  and  the 
slain  were  of  the  same  household  or  clan,  tlie  affair  was 
regarded  as  a  family  quarrel,  to  be  settled  by  the  imme- 
diate kin  on  both  aides.     This,  under  the  pressure  of 
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public  opinion,  was  commonly  effected  without  blooct 
shed,  bj  presents  given  in  atonement.  But  if  the  mur* 
derer  and  his  victim  were  of  different  clans  or  different 
nations,  still  more,  if  the  slain  was  a  foreigner,  the 
whole  community  became  interested  to  prevent  the  dia- 
cord  or  the  war  which  might  arise.  All  directed  their 
efforts,  not  to  bring  tlie  murderer  to  punishment,  but  to 
satisfy  the  injured  parties  by  a  vicarious  atonement.^ 
To  this  end,  contributions  were  made  and  presenta  oolr 
lected.  Their  number  and  value  were  determined  by 
established  usage.  Among  the  Hurons,  thirty  presents 
of  very  considerable  value  were  the  price  of  a  man's  life. 
That  of  a  woman's  was  fixed  at  forty,  by  reason  of  her 
weakness,  and  because  on  her  depended  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  the  population.  This  was  when  the  shun 
belonged  to  the  nation.  If  of  a  foreign  tribe,  his  death 
demanded  a  higlier  compensation,  since  it  involved  the 
danger  of  war.^  These  presents  were  offered  in  solemn 
council,  with  prescribed  formalities.  The  relatives  of 
the  slain  might  refuse  them,  if  they  cliose,  and  in  this 
case  the  murderer  was  given  them  as  a  slave;  but 
they  might  by  no  means  kill  him,  since,  in  so  doing,  they 
would  incur  public  censure,  and  be  compelled  in  their 
turn  to  make  atonement.  Besides  the  principal  gifts, 
tlicrc  was  a  great  number  of  less  value,  all  symbolical, 
and  each  delivered  with  a  set  form  of  words :  as,  "  By 
this  we  wash  out  the  blood  of  the  slain:  By  this  we 
cleanse  his  wound :  By  this  we  clothe  his  corpse  with  a 
new  shirt:  By  this  we  place  food  on  his  grave":  and 


1  Lalemant,  while  inTeifi:hing  against  a  practice  which  made  the 
public,  and  not  the  criminal,  answerable  for  an  offence,  admits  that 
heinous  crimes  were  more  rare  tlian  in  France,  where  the  guilty  party 
himself  was  punished.  —  [jpttre  an  P.  Provincial,  16  May,  1646. 

^  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1648,  80. 


so,  ill  endless  prolixity,  through  particulars  without  iium- 
her.' 

The  Hupons  were  notorious  thieves  ;  aud  perliaps  the 
Iroquois  were  not  much  hetter,  tliough  the  contrary  has 
been  asnertcd.  Among  both,  tlie  robbed  was  permitted 
not  only  to  retake  his  property  by  force,  if  lie  could,  but 
to  strip  the  robber  of  all  he  Imd.  This  apparently  acted 
as  a  restraint  in  favor  only  of  tlie  strong,  leaving  the 
weak  a  prey  to  the  plunderer ;  but  here  the  tie  of  family 
aud  clan  intervened  to  aid  hiui.  Relatives  and  clansmen 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  him  who  could  not  right  hiui- 
seir." 

Witehos,  with  whom  the  Hurona  and  Iroquois  were 
grievously  infested,  were  objects  of  utter  abomiaatlon  to 
both,  and  any  one  might  kill  them  at  any  time.  If  any 
person  was  guilty  of  treason,  or  by  his  diameter  and 
conduct  made  himself  dangerous  or  obnoxious  to  the 
public,  the  council  of  chiefs  and  old  men  held  a  secret 
session  on  his  case,  condemned  him  to  death,  and  ap- 
pointed some  young  man  to  kill  him.  The  executioner, 
watching  hia  opportunity,  brained  or  stabbed  him  una- 
warca,  usually  in  the  dark  porcli  of  one  of  tlie  Iiouhcs. 
Acting  by  authority,  he  could  not  be  held  answerable; 
and  the  rclalives  of  the  slain  had  no  redress,  even  if  Ihey 
desired  it.  Tlic  eouucil,  however,  commonly  obviated  all 
difficulty  ill  advance,  by  charging  the  culprit  with  witch- 
craft, thus  alienating  his  best  friends. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Iroquois  was  exceed- 


I,  ltfl,Xti, 


I  dr.  Ban. 


i.  yivea  &  ileeiTipIion  of  one  of 
thcK  •xtimiiair.'i  at  Ictigrtli,  Tliutc  uf  Hic  Iruquuii  on  auch  oci'iuirais 
were  timilu'.  Many  other  (ribei  Iiiil  the  «ame  cuatoni,  but  allcndeil  with 
miuh  Icn  (unn  and  i^eremuny.    Compare  Perrot,  T8-TG. 

)  The  pn>ceediii)!«  for  detecting  thieve*  mete  regular  and  aiellimlical, 
■lln'  eatablulied  cualonia.    AccorilinK  la  Breamd,  no  tliief  erer  Ineol- 
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ingly  imperfect  aud  derived  all  its  efficiency  from  their 
civil  union  and  their  personal  prowess.  There  were  two 
hereditary  war-chiefs,  both  belonging  to  the  Senecas; 
but,  except  on  occasions  of  unusual  importance,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  con- 
duct  of  wars.  The  Iroquois  lived  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  nearly  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  except  a 
few  from  whom  they  exacted  tribute.  Any  man  of  sufil- 
cient  personal  credit  might  raise  a  war-party  when  he 
chose.  He  proclaimed  his  purpose  through  the  village, 
sang  his  war-songs,  struck  his  hatchet  into  the  war-poet, 
and  danced  the  war-dance.  Any  who  chose  joined  him ; 
and  the  party  usually  took  up  their  march  at  once,  with 
a  little  parched-corn-meal  and  maple-sugar  as  their  sole 
provision.  On  great  occasions,  there  was  concert  of  ao> 
tion,  —  the  various  parties  meeting  at  a  rendezvous,  aud 
pursuing  the  march  together.  Tiie  leaders  of  war-par- 
ties, like  the  orators,  belonged,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  the 
class  of  subordinate  chiefs.  The  Iroquois  had  a  disci- 
pline suited  to  the  dark  and  tangled  forests  where  they 
fought.  Here  they  were  a  terrible  foe :  in  an  open  coun- 
try, against  a  trained  European  force,  they  were,  despite 
their  ferocious  valor,  far  less  formidable. 

In  observing  this  singular  organization,  one  is  struck 
by  the  incongruity  of  its  spirit  and  its  form.  A  body  of 
hereditary  oligarchs  was  the  head  of  the  nation,  yet  the 
nation  was  essentially  democratic.  Not  that  the  Iroquois 
were  levellers.  None  were  more  prompt  to  acknowledge 
superiority  and  defer  to  it,  whether  established  by  usage 
and  prescription,  or  the  result  of  personal  endowment. 
Yet  each  man,  wliether  of  high  or  low  degree,  had 
a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  was  never  for  a 
moment  divorced  from  his  wild  spirit  of  independence. 
Where  there  was  no  property  worthy  the  name,  authority 
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had  no  fulcmm  and  do  hold.  The  constant  aim  of 
sacliems  and  chiefa  was  to  ejerciso  it  without  sccniing  to 
do  80.  They  had  no  insignia  of  office.  They  were  no 
richer  than  others ;  indeed,  they  were  often  poorer,  spend- 
ing tlieir  substance  in  largeeses  and  brihcs  to  strengthen 
their  influence.  They  imnted  and  fished  for  subsistence ; 
tlioy  were  as  foul,  greasy,  and  unsavory  as  tlie  rest ;  yet 
in  them,  withal,  was  often  seen  a.  native  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, which  ochre  and  bear's  grease  could  not  hide,  and 
which  comported  well  with  tiieir  strong,  symmetrical, 
and  sometimes  majestic  prof)ortious. 

To  the  iiistilutions,  tnulitions,  rites,  usages,  and  festi- 
Tuls  of  the  league  the  Iroquois  was  insepoi-ably  wedded. 
Ue  clung  to  them  with  Indian  tenacity ;  and  he  clings  to 
them  still.  His  political  fabric  was  one  of  ancient  ideas 
and  practices,  crystallized  hito  regular  and  enduring 
forms.  In  its  component  ports  it  has  nothing  peculiar 
to  itself.  AH  its  elements  are  found  in  other  tribes: 
moKt  of  them  belong  to  the  whole  Indian  race.  Un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  distinct  and  definite  effort  of 
legislation ;  but  Iroquois  legislation  invented  nothing. 
Like  all  sound  legislation,  it  built  of  materials  already 
prepared.  It  organized  the  chaotic  past,  and  gave  con- 
crete forms  to  Indian  nature  itself.  The  people  have 
dwindled  and  decayed ;  but,  banded  l)y  its  tics  of  clan 
and  kin,  the  league,  in  feeble  miniature,  still  subsists, 
and  the  degenerate  Iroquois  looks  back  with  a  mournful 
pride  to  the  glory  of  the  past. 

Would  the  Iroquois,  left  undisturbed  to  work  nut 
their  own  destiny,  ever  have  emerged  from  the  savage 
state  ?  Advanced  as  they  were  beyond  most  other  Amer- 
ican tribes,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  a  tendency 
ti)  overpass  the  confines  of  a  wild  hunter  and  warrior 
life.    They  wore  inveteratcly  attached  to  it,  impracticable 
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conservatists  of  barbarism,  and  in  ferocity  and  cmelty 
tliej  matched  the  worst  of  their  race.  Nor  did  the  power 
of  expansion  apparently  belonging  to  their  system  ever 
produce  much  result.  Between  the  years  1712  and  1715, 
the  Tuscaroras,  a  kindred  people,  were  admitted  into  the 
league  as  a  sixth  nation ;  but  they  were  never  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  Long  after,  in  the  period  of  their  decline, 
several  otlier  tribes  were  announced  as  new  members  of 
the  league ;  but  these  admissions  never  took  effect.  The 
Iroquois  were  always  reluctant  to  receive  other  tribes,  or 
parts  of  tribes,  collectively,  into  the  precincts  of  the 
"  Long  House."  Yet  they  constantly  practised  a  system 
of  adoptions,  from  which,  though  cruel  and  savage,  they 
drew  great  advantages.  Their  prisoners  of  war,  when 
they  had  burned  and  butchered  as  many  of  them  as  would 
serve  to  sate  their  own  ire  and  that  of  their  women,  were 
divided,  man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  and  child  by 
child,  adopted  into  different  families  and  clans,  and  thus 
incorporated  into  the  nation.  It  was  by  this  means,  and 
this  alone,  that  they  could  offset  the  losses  of  their  inces- 
sant wars.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
long  before,  a  vast  proportion  of  their  population  con- 
sisted of  adopted  prisoners.^ 

1  Relation,  1G60,  7  (anonjinous).  The  Iroquois  were  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity  about  the  year  1650.  Morgan  reckons  their  number  at 
this  time  at  25,000  souls ;  but  this  is  far  too  higli  an  estimate.  Tlie 
author  of  the  Relation  of  1660  makes  their  whole  number  of  warriors  2,200. 
Le  Mercier,  in  the  Relation  of  1665,  says  2,850.  In  the  Journal  of  Green- 
halgli,  an  Englishman  who  visited  them  in  1677,  their  warriors  are  set 
down  at  2,150.  Du  Chesneau,  in  1681,  estimates  them  at  2,000;  De  la 
Barre,  in  1684,  at  2,600,  they  having  been  strengthened  by  adoptions. 
A  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Seignolay,  in  1687,  again  makes 
them  2.000.  (See  AT.  Y.  Col.  Doc».,  IX.  162, 1%.  321.)  These  estimates 
imply  a  total  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  Relation  of  1660  may  well  remark : 
"  It  is  marvellous  that  so  few  should  make  so  great  a  havoc,  and  strike 
such  terror  into  so  many  tribes." 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  the  religious  aiid  auperstitioUB 
ideas  which  so  deeply  iiiQuenced  Indian  life. 

RELIGION    AND    SUPERSTITIONS. 

Thb  religious  belief  of  the  North-American  Indians 
sooms,  on  a  first  view,  anomalous  and  contradictory. 
It  certainly  is  so,  if  we  adopt  the  popular  impression. 
Romance,  Poetry,  and  Rhetoric  point,  ou  the  one  hand, 
to  tlie  august  conception  of  a  one  all-ruling  Deity,  a 
Great  Spirit,  omuiscient  and  omnipresent;  and  we  are 
called  to  admire  the  untutored  Intellect  which  could 
conceive  a  thouglit  too  vast  for  Socrates  and  Plato.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  chaos  of  degrading,  ridicu- 
lous, and  incoherent  superstitioQs.  A  cloeer  examination 
will  show  that  the  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  We  will  begin  with  the  lowest  forms  of  Indian 
boliof,  and  thence  trace  it  upward  to  the  highest  con- 
ceptions to  which  the  uuossisted  mind  of  the  savage 
attained. 

To  the  Indian,  the  material  world  is  sentient  and  intel- 
ligent. Birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  have  ears  for  human 
prayers,  and  are  endowed  with  an  influence  on  human 
destiny.  A  mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  resides  in 
inanimate  things.  They,  too,  uan  listen  to  the  voice  of 
man,  and  influence  his  life  for  evil  or  for  good.  Lakes, 
rivers,  and  waterfalls  are  sometimes  the  dwelling-place  of 
spirits;  but  more  frequently  they  are  themselves  living 
tfcings,  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  offerings.  The 
lake  has  a  soul :  and  bo  has  tiie  river,  and  the  cata- 
ract. Each  can  hear  the  words  of  men,  and  each  can 
be  pti'aacd  or  olfended.  In  the  silence  of  a  forest,  the 
gluum  of  a  deep  ravine,  resides  a  living  mystery,  in- 
definite,  but   redoubtable.     Through   all   the  works   of 
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Mature  or  of  man,  nothing  exists,  however  seemingly 
ti-ivial,  tliat  may  not  be  endowed  with  a  secret  power 
for  blessing  or  for  bane. 

Men  and  animals  ore  closelj  akin.  Eaeh  species  of 
animal  has  its  great  archetype,  its  progenitor  or  king, 
who  is  supposed  to  exist  somewhere,  prodigious  in  size, 
thougli  in  shape  and  nature  like  his  subjects.  A  belief 
prevails,  vague,  but  perfectly  apparent,  that  men  them- 
selves owe  their  first  parentage  to  beasts,  birds,  or  rep- 
tiles, as  bears,  wolves,  tortoises,  or  cranea ;  and  the 
names  of  the  toteniic  clans,  borrowed  in  nearly  every  case 
from  animala,  are  the  reflection  of  this  idea.^ 

An  Indian  hunter  was  always  anxious  to  propitiate  tbo 
animals  he  sought  to  kill.  He  has  often  been  kuown  to 
address  a  wounded  bear  in  a  long  harangue  of  apology.* 
The  bones  of  the  beaver  wcro  treated  with  especial  ten- 
derness, and  carefully  kept  from  the  dogs,  lost  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  beaver,  or  his  surviving  brethren,  should  take 
oflence.*    This  solicitude  was  not  confined  to  animals, 

'  Tli»  belief  (icc«*ion»lly  takci  ■  perfectly  definiM  shape.  Then 
WM  &  tradidon  anioni;  Uurllicrn  luid  Western  tribes.  Ilial  niea  wen  ex*- 
Btui]  from  llie  corcauea  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fiilies,  by  Manaboiho,  a 
mTthicsl  penoiuige,  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  Amikouoa,  or  Peopto 
of  the  B«ftTer,  an  Algonquin  tribe  of  LAk«  Haron,  claimed  duscont  froai 
the  CBTvua  of  tlic  gr«>t  originnl  boiTer.  or  fittlier  of  the  benvere.  They 
believed  tint  the  rapids  and  cauracls  on  the  French  Riter  and  Ihe  Upper 
Ottawa  were  caused  by  dams  made  by  their  aniphibiDUs  ani-'Htor.  (Sm 
Ihe  Iradition  in  Permt,  Mfmoirr  tar  Irt  .Vmira,  ConMunut  ft  HnUitflOi  A) 
Sauvaga  dt  VAmfrique  Srptmlrliiiialr,  p.  20.)  Charlevoix  tells  the  Mino 
•tor)'.  EAch  Indian  wu  supposed  to  inherit  something  of  Uie  natUN 
Of  Iho  animal  whence  h«  sprung. 

'  McKinney,  Tour  to  the  Lalv,  2M,  mentions  the  discompoanre  nt  a 
parly  of  Inrllans  when  shown  a  stuITt^  moose.  Thinking  that  ila  spirit 
would  be  oncndcd  at  the  Indi^ily  shown  to  iu  remains,  they  surmunded 
il,  makinK  apolo^lio  speeches,  and  blowing  lobacco-soioke  al  it  aa  a 
propitiatory  aSbnng;. 

)  This  saperatiiion  was  very  pcevalunt,  and  numerous  etiunplM  of  It 
ooear  In  old  utd  rvctnit  writers,  from  Father  Le  Jenne  to  Capi^  Ourar. 
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but  extended  to  iuaiiimate  things.  A  remarkable  exam- 
ple occurred  among  tbe  Huroiis,  a  people  comparative!/ 
advanced,  who,  to  propitiato  their  fishing-nets,  and  per- 
suade them  to  du  their  ofUce  with  efTect,  married  tliem 
every  year  to  two  young  girU  of  the  tribe,  with  a  ccre- 
mouy  far  more  formal  than  lliat  observed  iu  tbe  cose  of 
mere  human  wedlock.'  The  fiah,  too,  uo  less  than  the 
iiets,  must  be  propitiated ;  and  to  this  end  tliey  were  ad- 
drcBsed  every  evening  from  the  fisbing-canip  by  one  of 
the  party  clioscn  for  tliat  function,  who  exhorted  tliem 
to  take  courage  and  be  caught,  assuring  tliem  tliat  the 
utmost  respect  should  be  sbown  to  their  bones.  The 
harangue,  which  took  place  after  the  evening  meal,  was 
made  in  solemn  form ;  and  while  it  lasted,  the  wliolo 
party,  except  the  speaker,  were  requii-ed  to  lie  ou  their 
backs,  silent  and  motionless,  arouud  the  fire.^ 

Besides  ascribing  life  and  intelligence  to  the  material 
world,  auimate  and  inanimate,  tlie  Indian  believes  iu 
supernatural  existences,  known  among  the  Algouquins  as 
Maniluua,  and  among  tbe  Iroquois  and  Uurons  as  Okiet 
or  Otkutu.  These  words  coniprebcud  all  forms  of  super- 
natural being,  from  the  highest  to  tbe  lowest,  with  the 
exception,  possibly,  of  certain  diminutive  fairies  or  hob- 
goblins,  and   certain   giants    and  anomalous   monsters, 

'  Tbpni  are  frequent  alluaiont  la  Ihis  ceremony  in  clie  esri;  writers. 
Tbo  Algonquine  of  Uie  Ottaw*  praciiMd  il,  u  well  «■  the  Hunmi.  L«le- 
tnuil,  in  liM  uliaplvr  "  Du  Regite  dc  Satan  «i>  cet  CnnWiet "  {ReLilion  ilea 
Itnmii.  163b),  Hya  tliat  il  louk  place  yearly,  jn  llie  miitdk  of  March.  A* 
il  »n  iiutitpeiuable  that  the  briitci  ilioutd  be  virgfia.  mere  cliildren  were 
ehuacii'  Tlie  net  *a>  Itelil  betwcoa  tliem ;  and  its  Bpirit,  or  oki,  waa 
hatanxueil  by  nne  of  llw  cbiefi,  irho  ciliorted  hiai  (o  do  lii»  part  in  fui^ 
niabiniE  llie  Iribe  wiili  fuud.  Laleinaiit  waa  mid  iliat  Uie  spirit  uf  (lie  net 
had  (Hire  appeared  in  human  form  to  the  Algonquiai,  complaining  that 
hv  bad  livl  hi*  wife,  a»J  warning  litem,  thai,  unleai  they  cuuld  find  blm 
Biuithcr  equally  immaculate,  they  would  catch  no  more  flah. 

'  Kai^ant,  Le  Urand  Vajraje  d*  Pagi  dtt  Hiimu,  267.  Other  old 
wtilcn  make  a  limitar  ilatciucDt. 
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vhicli  appear  under  various  forma,  grotesque  and  horri- 
ble, in  the  Indian  fireside  legends.'  There  are  local 
manitous  of  streams,  rocks,  mountains,  cataracts,  and 
forests.  The  conception  of  these  beings  betrajfa,  for  the 
most  part,  a  striking  poverty  of  imagination,  lit  iicarif 
every  case,  wlieu  they  reveal  themselves  to  mortal  sight, 
they  hear  tlio  semblance  of  beasts,  reptiles,  or  birds,  in 
shajtes  unusual  or  distorted.^  There  are  other  mauitous 
without  local  habitation,  some  good,  some  evil,  countless 
in  number  and  indefinite  iu  attributes.  They  fill  the 
world,  and  control  the  destinies  of  men,  —  that  is  to  say, 
of  Indians:  for  the  primitive  Indian  holds  that  the  white 
man  lives  under  a  spiritual  rule  distinct  from  that  which 
guvorns  his  own  fate.  These  beings,  also,  appear  for 
the  most  part  in  the  siiape  of  animals.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  assume  human  proportions ;  hut  moro 
firequeiitly  they  take  the  form  of  stones,  which,  being 
broken,  arc  found  full  of  linng  blood  and  licsh. 

Each  primitive  ludian  lias  hia  guardian  mauitou,  to 
whom  he  looks  for  counsel,  guidance,  and  protection. 
These  spiritual  allies  are  gained  by  the  following  pro- 
cess. At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  Indian  boy 
blackens  hia  face,  retires  to  some  solitary  place,  and 
remaiiia  for  day  a  without  food.  Superstitious  expec- 
tancy and  tlio  exhaualion  of  abstinence  rarely  fail  of  their 
results.  His  sleep  is  haunted  by  visions,  aud  the  form 
which  first  or  most  often  appears  is  that  of  his  guardian 

1  Huiy  irtbea  hiTo  Met  of  diminuliTe  being*,  wliicli,  in  ili«  abaeiiM 
of  A  lietlor  word,  mty  be  culled  Giirie*.  In  the  TraetU  of  Ixvii  ami 
Clartt.  there  !■  meuiion  ot  t,  hill  on  the  MiMouri,  «upp<Med  lo  be  haiinltd 
hj  Uieiu.  These  Woalem  fniriet  (.'orreapund  to  the  Pudc  Witdj  Imum 
of  Ojlbwa  tradition,  A>  mo  omnple  of  the  tnonslera  >[lii<Jed  to,  eee  iIm 
SagiiMOT  iiorj  of  the  WfmJigoa.  in  Sohuuluralt,  Algic  RtKarehtt.  II.  106. 

*  The  figure  of  k  large  bird  it  perliapa  the  idmI  common.  —  m,  ftr 
europlc,  tlic  (pmd  ipirit  of  Rock  bland  :  "  Ha  wu  while,  witli  wins* 
lilce  a  iwiiri,  hut  (en  limi's  \*t^vtr  —  Aalobiojraphy  of  BlaeUatt,  la 
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manitou,  —  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  fisb,  a  serpent,  or  some 
other  object,  animate  or  inanimate.  An  eagle  or  a  boar 
19  tlie  vision  of  a  destined  warrior;  a  vo\f,  of  a  suc- 
cessful hunter;  wiiile  a  serpent  foreshadows  the  future  * 
Diediciiie-man,  or,  according  to  others,  portends  disaster.' 
The  young  Indian  thenceforth  wears  about  his  person  the 
object  revealed  in  his  dream,  or  some  portion  of  it.  —  as  a 
bone,  a  feather,  a  snalte^kin,  or  a  tuft  of  hair.  This,  in 
the  modern  language  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  is  kuown 
as  his  "medicine."  The  Indian  yields  to  it  a  sort  of 
woi-ship,  propitiates  it  witii  offerings  of  tobacco,  thanks  it 
in  jirosperity,  and  upbraids  it  in  disaster.^  II'  his  medi- 
cine fails  to  bring  tlie  desired  success,  he  will  sometimes 
discard  it  and  adopt  another.  The  superstition  now 
ttccomes  mere  fetich-worship,  since  the  Indian  regards 
the  mysterious  object  which  he  carries  about  him  rather  as 
an  embodiment  than  as  a  representative  of  a  supernatural 
fwwer, 

Indian  belief  recognizes  also  another  and  very  differ- 

'  CompAra  Cu>,  in  \'orlh-Ameriaia  Ervitw,  S^econd  Scrk'a.  XIII.  100. 
A  turki^j-buzxan),  ■ci»>riltng  tu  him.  ia  Hie  vision  or  n  medicine- Dian.  I 
una*  knvw  an  old  DnliFotah  cliier,  who  iru  grcatljr  rvspeL-ieil.  bul  hid 
Derer  been  to  war,  Ihuugli  twlunginj;  tu  n  funily  of  peouUnrly  warlike 
prropvniitiea.  Tlie  reiwon  wu,  lliat,  in  liis  inilialory  fkit,  lie  had  dreamed 
of  an  aiilelope,  — Ihc  peace-ipirit  or  liis  people. 

Women  liut,  at  woli  an  men,  — atwaj's  at  tlie  time  of  traiuilion  from 
childbDod  to  roalurit^r.  In  llie  Narraiiiit  of  Jalm  Tanner,  there  ii  an 
account  of  an  old  woman  who  hod  baled,  in  lier  j'onlh,  tot  ten  dnyt,  and 
thruu||hout  her  life  i>Ucod  the  flnneit  faith  in  the  Tiiiimi  which  had 
ajipparrd  tu  her  at  tliat  time.  Aroung  the  Nurtherii  AlguuquioB,  tlie 
pniriice,  down  to  a  recent  day,  waa  atmoat  uaiTeraal, 

)  The  aotlioT  hai  laen  a  Daliooeah  warrior  open  hi*  medioine-bag, 
InUl  with  an  air  of  affectionate  re«pect  to  the  bone,  feather,  or  horn 
within,  and  Mow  tobaii^v-emoke  upon  it  aa  an  oftrlng.  "  Medidnei "  are 
ncqiiiroil  not  onl;  by  Iksting,  bnt  by  auati  dreama,  and  otherwiae.  They 
■rw  Munetimet  vren  biiught  and  anid.  For  a  curiuua  account  of  inHili(.-iii('- 
bag*  aD'l  felich-wonhip  among  the  Algonquin*  of  Uii»p^,  >ee  he  Clare, 
y«a»ellt  Bdatim  lU  la  liiufOii:  Clinp.   XIU. 
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eiit  class  of  beings.  Besides  the  giants  aud  monsters  of 
le^iidary  lore,  oUior  conceptions  may  l>e  discerned,  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  of  a  character  partly  inytliical.  Of 
•  tliescthe  mo8t  conspicuous  is  that  remarkable  ])cr8onagd 
of  Algonquin  tradition,  called  Manaboziio,  Mcsson,  Micba* 
bou,  Nanabusli,  or  the  Great  Hare.  As  each  species  of 
animal  has  its  archetype  or  king,  so,  among  the  Algon- 
quins,  Mauabozho  is  king  of  all  these  animal  kings. 
Tradition  is  diverse  as  to  his  origin.  According  to  the 
most  current  belief,  liis  father  was  the  West-Wind,  and 
his  motlier  a  groat-granddaughter  of  tlie  Moon.  His 
character  is  wortliy  of  such  a  parentage.  SometimeB  he 
18  a  wolf,  a  bird,  or  a  gigantic  hare,  sun-ounded  by  a 
court  of  quadrupeds;  sometimes  he  ap)>ears  iu  human 
flbape,  majestic  iu  stature  and  wondrous  in  endowment, 
a  mighty  magician,  a  destroyer  of  serpents  and  evil 
mauitoiis ;  somctiiues  he  is  a  vaiu  and  treoclicrous  imp, 
full  of  childiali  wliiras  and  petty  trickery,  the  butt  and 
victim  of  men,  boasts,  and  spirits.  His  powers  of  trauB- 
formatiou  are  without  limit ;  his  curiosity  aud  nialic« 
are  insatialilo ;  and  of  t)ic  numberless  legends  of  which 
he  is  tiio  hero,  the  greater  part  are  as  trivial  as  they  are 
incoherent.*  It  does  not  appear  that  Maiiabozlio  was 
ever  an  object  of  worship ;  yet,  despite  his  absurdity, 
tradition  declares  him  to  be  cliicf  among  the  mauitous, 
In  abort,  the  "  Great  Spirit."*    It  was  he  who  roatorod 


1  Mr.  Schoolcraft  hu  collecird  ituaij  of  IlieM  UUv*.  Se«  hii  Algie 
Rtminha,  Vol.  I.  Compare  tb*  ■(oHca  of  UMaou,  ((iten  by  L«  J*Un« 
(Ribiiltmi,  1SS8,  ieS4),  ui'l  llie  accouDt  or  Nuwbiuli,  b;  E>l>iin  Jwrm. 
In  hi*  notet  lo  Tonoer'*  Narratim  of  Ca/iliriig  and  AdorntHrrt  during  u 
lliiiHfYmn'  Rniitina  amoiyf  ike  Imliant;  titci  llie  •ocuunl  of  Iho  Orcat 
H«iv.  in  the  U/main  at  Nieolai  Pemit,  Cliap*.  I.,  II. 

1  "  PrsMjue  Male*  le*  Nntiont  AlgoDquiuc*  ont  donuu  le  ikmd  da 
(hnitdLiimta  Trpinwr  Kapril.  qat-lquM-tini  rappoUanl  M'kIvIkii  (UaBa- 
butliol"  —  Cbarlovoll.  JiKimoJ  i/ulorifuc,  841. 
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the  world,  submerged  by  a  deluge.  He  was  hunting  ia 
comjiany  with  a  oerlain  wolf,  who  was  liis  brotlier,  or, 
by  other  accounts,  his  grandson,  when  his  quadruped 
relative  fell  tlirongh  the  ice  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  was  at 
once  devoured  by  certain  serpents  lurking  in  tlie  depths 
uf  the  waters.  Maiiabozho,  intent  on  revenge,  trans- 
formed biuiself  into  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  by  tliis 
artifice  surprised  and  slew  the  icing  of  the  serpents,  as 
he  boxkcd  witli  his  followers  in  the  noontide  sun.  The 
eerpeuts,  who  were  all  manitous,  caused,  in  their  rage, 
tile  waters  of  the  lake  to  deluge  tlie  earth.  Manabozbo 
climbed  a  tree,  which,  in  answer  to  his  entreaties,  grew 
bA  the  flood  rose  around  it,  and  thus  saved  him  from  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  evil  spirits.  Submerged  to  the  neck, 
ho  luok<?d  abroad  on  the  waste  of  waters,  and  at  length 
descried  tlicbird  known  as  the  loon,  to  whom  he  appealed 
for  aid  in  the  task  of  restoring  the  world.  The  loon 
dived  in  searcli  of  a  little  mud,  as  material  for  recon- 
struction, but  could  not  reach  the  bottom.  A  musk-rat 
nudo  the  same  attempt,  but  soou  reappeared  floating  on 
his  back,  and  apparently  dead.  Manabozho,  however, 
on  searching  his  paws,  discovered  iu  one  of  them  a  par- 
ticle of  the  desired  mud,  and  of  this,  together  with  the 
body  of  the  loon,  created  the  world  anew.* 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  tradition,  in  some  of 
wliioh  Manabozho  appears,  not  as  the  restorer,  but  as 
the  creator  of  the  world,  forming  mankind  from  tlie  car- 
casses of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.^     Other  stories  repre- 

I  Tbi)  it  ■  (arm  of  the  ttory  ttill  carrent  among  tiit  remoter  Algon- 
qvioi.  Compure  ihe  *tury  of  Me«iou,  in  Le  Jeune,  IMitlimi,  1&38,  16. 
Ii  b  ■DhaianlUUy  the  ■■me. 

*  la  Xhv  h«|[iiinin)t  of  all  lliiiig*.  Muiaboitio,  in  Ihe  fonu  of  Ihe  Great 
Han,  «u  on  a  rail,  (urreniKleil  by  animalB  who  ■cknnwleilged  liim  m 
tbnr  rhkf.  Mo  land  i«uld  be  aenn.  Aniious  to  create  the  world,  the 
GnaX  Ilalc  penoaJe'l  llie  hearer  lo  dive  for  mud  ;  but  Ihe  adTenturous 
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sent  him  as  marrying  a  female  mtisk-rat,  by  whom  he 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race.^ 

Searching  for  some  higher  conception  of  supemataral 
existence,  we  find,  among  a  portion  of  the  primitive 
Algonquins,  traces  of  a  vague  belief  in  a  spirit  dimlj 
shadowed  forth  under  the  name  of  Atahocan,  to  whom 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  attributes  were  ascribed  or 
any  worship  offered,  and  of  whom  the  Indians  professed 
to  know  nothing  whatever ;  ^  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  belief  extended  beyond  certain  tribes  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence.  Others  saw  a  supreme  manitou  in  the 
Sun.^  The  Algonquins  believed  also  in  a  malignant 
manitou,  in  whom  the  early  missionaries  failed  not  to 
recognize  the  Devil,  but  who  was  far  less  dreaded  than 
his  wife.  She  wore  a  robe  made  of  the  hair  of  her 
victims,  for  sli^  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  she  it 


diver  floated  to  the  surfiuie  senseless.  The  otter  next  tried,  and  fidled 
like  his  predecessor.  The  musk-rat  now  offered  himself  for  the  desperate 
task.  He  plunged,  and,  after  remaining  a  day  and  night  beneath  the 
surface,  reappeared,  floating  on  his  back  beside  the  rail,  apparently  dead, 
and  with  all  his  paws  fast  closed.  On  opening  them,  the  other  animala 
found  in  one  of  them  a  grain  of  sand,  and  of  this  the  Great  Hare  created 
tlie  world.  —  Perrot,  M^moire,  Chap.  I. 

^  Le  Jeune,  Rdation,  1633, 16.  —  The  musk-rat  is  always  a  conspicooiit 
figure  in  Algonquin  cosmogony. 

It  is  said  that  Messou,  or  Manabozho,  once  gave  to  an  Indian  the  gift 
of  immortality,  tied  in  a  bundle,  enjoining  him  never  to  open  it  The 
Indian's  wife,  however,  impelled  by  curiosity,  one  day  cut  the  atring, 
the  precious  gift  flew  out,  and  Indians  have  ever  since  been  aulject  to 
death.  — Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1634,  18. 

2  U  Jeune,  Relation,  1638,  16;  Relation,  1684,  18. 

'  Biard,  Relation,  1611,  Chap.  VIII.  — This  belief  was  very  prevalent 
The  Ottawas,  according  to  Ragueneau  {Relation  des  Huron*,  1648, 77),  were 
accustomed  to  invoke  the  "  Maker  of  Heaven  "  at  their  feasts ;  but  they 
recognize<l  as  distinct  persons  the  Maker  of  the  Eartli,  the  Maker  of  Win- 
ter, the  God  of  the  Waters,  and  the  Seven  Spirits  of  tlie  Wind.  He  says,  at 
the  same  time,  "  The  people  of  these  countries  have  received  firom  their 
ancestors  no  knowledge  of  a  God  " ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  senti- 
ment of  religion  in  this  invocation. 
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Tliom.  by  yelling,  drumming,  and  stamping,  tliey  sought 
to  drive  away  from  llio  sick.  Sometimes,  at  night,  she 
was  seen  hy  some  terrified  squaw  in  the  forest,  in  shape 
like  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  wlieu  the  risioti  was  announced 
to  tlie  circle  crouched  around  the  lod-re-fire,  they  burned 
a  fragment  of  meat  to  ap))easc  the  female  fiend. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  tlie  South  were 
vaguely  personified  as  spirits  or  manitous.  .Some  of  the 
winds,  loo,  were  personal  existences.  The  West-Wind, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  father  of  Manabozho.  There  was 
a  Stiraiuer-Maker  and  a  Winter-Maker;  and  the  Indians 
tried  to  keep  the  latter  at  bay  by  throwing  firebrands 
into  the  air. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Algonquin  famUy  of  tribes  to 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  we  find  another  cosmogony,  and 
other  conceptions  of  spiritual  exiatenca  While  the 
earth  was  as  yet  a  waste  of  waters,  there  was,  according 
to  Iroquois  and  Huron  traditions,  a  heaven  with  lakes, 
Streams,  plains,  and  forests,  inhabited  by  animals,  by 
spirits,  and,  as  some  afiinn,  by  human  beings.  Here  a 
certain  female  spirit,  named  Ataentsic,  was  once  chas- 
ing a  bear,  which,  slipping  through  a  hole,  fell  down  to 
the  earth.  Ataontsie's  dog  followed,  when  she  herself, 
struck  with  despair,  Jumiied  after  tliem.  Others  declare 
that  she  was  kicked  out  of  lieaven  by  tlie  spirit,  lier 
huftbatid,  for  an  amour  with  a  man ;  while  others,  again, 
bold  the  tielief  that  she  fell  in  the  attempt  to  gallier  for 
hvr  husband  the  medicinal  leaves  of  a  certain  tree.  Be 
this  OS  it  may,  the  animals  swimming  in  the  watery  waste 
below  saw  her  falling,  and  hastily  met  in  council  to  deter- 
mine what  should  lie  done.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  l>eaTer.  The  heaver  couuncnded  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  tortoise,  who  thereupon  called  on  the  other  auiuials 
to  dive,  bring  up  mud,  and  place  it  on  his  hack.     Thus 
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was  formed  a  floating  island,  on  which  Ataentsic  fell; 
and  here,  being  pregnant,  she  was  soon  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  in  turn  bore  two  boys,  whose  paternity 
is  unexplained.  They  were  called  Taouscaron  and 
Jouskeha,  and  presently  fell  to  blows,  Jouskeha  killing 
his  brother  with  the  horn  of  a  stag.  Tiie  back  of  the 
tortoise  grew  into  a  world  full  of  verdure  and  life ;  and 
Jouskeha,  with  his  grandmother,  Ataentsic,  ruled  over 
its  destinies.^ 

He  is  tiie  Sun;  she  is  the  Moon.  He  is  beneficent; 
but  she  is  malignant,  like  the  female  demon  of  the  Algonr 
quins.  Tiiey  have  a  bark  house,  made  like  tliose  of  the 
Iroquois,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  they  often  come 
to  feasts  and  dances  in  the  Indian  villages.  Jouskeha 
raises  corn  for  himself,  and  makes  plentiful  harvests  for 
mankind.  Sometimes  ho  is  seen,  thin  as  a  skeleton, 
witii  a  spike  of  shrivelled  corn  in  his  hand,  or  greedily 
gnawing  a  human  limb ;  and  then  the  Indians  know  that 
a  grievous  famine  awaits  them.  He  constantly  interposeg 
between  mankind  and  the  malice  of  his  wicked  grand- 
mother, whom,  at  times,  he  soundly  cudgels.     It  was  he 

i  The  above  is  the  rersion  of  the  story  given  by  Bnfbeuf,  RdaUm 
det  Ilarons,  1G36,  80  (Cramoisy).  No  two  Indians  told  it  preeitelj 
alike,  though  nearly  all  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  agreed  at  to  its  es- 
sential points.  Compare  Vanderdonck,  Cusick,  Sagard,  and  other  writ- 
ers According  to  Vanderdonck,  Ataentsic  became  mother  of  a  deMi 
a  bear,  and  a  wolf,  by  whom  she  afterwards  bore  all  the  other  aniiiiala» 
mankind  included.  Bre'beuf  found  also  among  the  Hurons  a  traditioii 
inconsistent  with  that  of  Ataentsic,  and  bearing  a  trace  of  Algonquin 
origin.  It  declares,  that,  in  the  beginning,  a  man,  a  fox,  and  a  akonk 
found  themselves  together  on  an  island,  and  that  the  man  made  the 
world  out  of  mud  brought  him  by  the  skunk. 

The  DeUwares,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  seem  to  have  borrowed  tome- 
what  of  the  Iroquois  cosmogony,  since  they  believed  that  Uie  earth  was 
formed  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 

According  to  some,  Jouskeha  became  the  fi&ther  of  the  human  race : 
bat,  in  tlie  third  generation,  a  deluge  destroyed  his  posterity,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  transform  animals  into  men.  —  Charlevoix,  III.  S45. 
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who  made  lakes  and  atreaiiis:  for  once  the  earth  waa 
parched  and  barren,  all  tlie  water  being  gathered  under 
the  armpit  of  a  colossal  frog;  but  Jouskeha  pierced  the 
armpit,  and  let  out  the  water.  No  prayers  were  offered  to 
him,  his  benevolent  nature  rendering  them  superfluous.^ 
The  early  writers  call  Jousbeha  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  speak  of  him  as  corroBpotiding  to  the  vague 
Algonquin  deity,  Atahocan.  Another  deity  appears  in 
Iroquois  mythology,  with  equal  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
supreme.  lie  is  called  Areskoui,  or  Agreskoui,  and  his 
most  prominent  attributes  are  those  of  a  god  of  war. 
He  waa  often  invoked,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  and  of 
captive  enemies  was  burned  in  his  houor.^  Like  Joua- 
keha,  he  was  identified  with  the  sun ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
to  be  regarded  as  tlie  same  being,  under  ditfcreiit  attri- 
butes. Among  the  Iroquois  proper,  or  Five  Nations, 
there  was  also  a  divinity  called  Tarcnyowagon,  or  Tolia- 
roiihiawagon,'  whose  place  and  character  it  is  very  diffi- 
colt  to  determine.  In  some  traditions  he  appears  as 
the  son  of  Jouskeba.  He  had  a  prodigious  influence; 
for  it  was  he  who  sjioke  to  men  in  dreams.  The  Five 
Nations  recognized  still  another  superlmman  personage, 
—  ploiniy  a  deified  chief  or  hero.  This  was  Taouiiya- 
watha,  or  Hiawatha,  said  to  he  a  divinely  appointed 
roetueuger,  who  made  his  abode  on  earth  for  the  political 
and  social  instruction  of  ttie  chosen  race,  and  whose 
'  Canpuv  BiAieuf,  u  b«fure  dted.  aiid  Sagard,  Vepyt  da  J7umu, 

I  FUlwr  3<itcan  mw  >  lenule  priioner  burned  lo  ArMkoui,  and  two 
bean  oBbred  to  lilm  to  atone  Ibr  the  tin  of  not  burning  more  captJTet.  — 
ZaOra  Ji  Jvjm*.  b  Aug..  IMS. 

*  L«  Hctcier.  liirinliai,  1070,  06;  Dablon,  Hdalioa,  1671,  IT.  Cnm- 
paM  Cwidc.  Megapolentia.  and  Vanderdonck.  Some  nriwrs  identity 
TamiTowagDn  and  Hiairallu.  Vanderdonck  Miume*  that  Ar«ikuui  ii 
lb*  l>*Til.  aad  Twenjowagon  is  God.  Thus  Indian  notioiu  ars  oftan 
1  bf  the  Uslit  of  preconveiTed  idnu. 
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counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  flie  Pem- 
vians,  Mexicans,  and  other  primitive  nations.^ 

Close  examination  makes  it  evident  that  the  primitive 
Indian's  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  a  conception  no 
higher  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  moment  he 
began  to  contemplate  this  object  of  his  faith,  and  sought 
to  clothe  it  with  attributes,  it  became  finite,  and  com- 
monly ridiculous.  The  Creator  of  the  World  stood  on 
the  level  of  a  barbarous  and  degraded  humanity,  while 
a  natural  tendency  became  apparent  to  look  beyond  him 
to  other  powers  sharing  his  dominion.  The  Indian 
belief,  if  developed,  would  have  developed  into  a  system 
of  polytheism.* 

In  the  primitive  Indian's  conception  of  a  Ood  the  idea 
of  moral  good  has  no  part.  His  deity  does  not  dispense 
justice  for  this  world  or  the  next,  but  leaves  mankind 
under  the  power  of  subordinate  spirits,  who  fill  and 
control  the  universe.  Nor  is  the  good  and  evil  of.  these 
inferior  beings  a  moral  good  and  evil.  Tlie  good  spirit 
is  the  spirit  that  gives  good  luck,  and  ministers  to  the 
necessities  and  desires  of  mankind:   the  evil  spirit  is 

1  For  the  tradition  of  Hiawatha,  see  Clark,  History  of  Onondaga,  L  21. 
It  will  also  be  found  in  Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  and  in  hit  Hi*- 
tory.  Condition^  and  Prospects  of  Indian  Tribes. 

The  Iroquois  name  for  Ood  is  Hnwenniio,  sometimes  writtea 
Owayneo ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  wholly  due  to  the  mitsionariet. 
Hawenniio  is  an  Iroquois  verb,  and  means,  he  rules,  he  is  matter.  There 
is  no  Iroquois  word  which,  in  its  primitive  meaning:,  can  be  interpreted, 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  God.  On  this  subject,  see  Audes  PhUologiques  tur 
quelqites  Lantptes  Sauvages  (Montreal,  18G0),  where  will  also  be  found  a 
curious  exposure  of  a  few  of  Schoolcraft's  ridiculous  blunders  in  this 
connection. 

^  Some  of  the  early  writers  could  discover  no  trace  of  belief  in  a 
supreme  spirit  of  any  kind.  Pcrrot,  after  a  life  spent  among  the  Indians, 
ignores  such  an  idea.  Allouez  emphatically  denies  that  it  existed  among 
tlie  tribes  of  Lake  Superior.  {Relation,  1G67,  11.)  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  believed  in  a  great  g^nie,  who  lived  not  far  from 
the  French  settlements. — Ibid.,  21. 
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simply  a  malicious  agent   of  disease,  deatli,  aud   mis- 
cbance. 

In  110  Indian  language  coiUd  the  oarlj  missionaries 
find  a  word  to  express  the  idea  of  God.  Manitou  and 
Oki  meant  anjtliiiig  endowed  with  supernatural  powers, 
from  a  snake-skin,  or  a  greasy  Indian  conjurer,  up  to 
Maiiabuzho  and  Jouskeha.  The  priests  were  rorccd  to 
use  a  circumlocution,  —  "The  Great  Chief  of  Men,"  or 
"  He  who  lives  in  the  Sky."  ^  Yet  it  should  seem  that 
lltu  idea  of  a  supreme  controlling  spirit  might  naturally 
arise  from  the  peculiar  character  of  Indian  belief.  The 
idea  tliat  each  race  of  animals  haa  its  archetype  or 
chief  would  easily  suggest  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
chief  of  the  spirits  or  of  the  human  race,  —  a  coneeption 
imperfectly  shadowed  forth  in  Maiiabozho.  Tlie  Jesuit 
missionaries  seized  t)iis  advantage.  "  If  each  sort  of 
animal  lias  its  king,"  they  ui^ed,  "so,  too,  have  men; 
and  98  man  is  above  all  the  animals,  so  is  the  spirit 
Uiat  rules  over  men  the  master  of  all  the  other  spirits." 
The  Indian  muid  readily  accepted  the  idea,  aud  tribes 
in  no  sense  Christian  quickly  rose  to  the  belief  iu 
oae  controlling  spirit.  The  Great  Spirit  became  a  dis- 
tinct existence,  a  pervading  power  in  the  universe,  aud 
m  dispenser  of  justice.  Many  tribes  now  pray  to  him, 
though  still  clinging  obstinately  to  their  ancient  super- 
stitions ;  and  with  some,  as  the  licathen  [lortion  of  the 
modem  Iroquois,  ho  is  clothed  with  atlributcs  of  moral 
goo«!.' 

>  Set "  Dircn  Sentimeng,"  appemled  to  ilie  Rdaiioa  of  1C3A,  %  37 ;  and 
■1*0  many  other  puwiftc*  of  oarly  mitsionu-iea. 

'  In  itiuljing  lilt'  wriien  of  tlie  last  and  at  (he  present  century,  it  U    | 
to  lai  remtnnlietcil  ihal  their  otMerialion*  were  made  upon  «avag«a  who    ' 
liad  been  lor  gencratioDS  in  contact,  imiuediale  or  otherwise,  with  the 
dnetritw*  of  Chriilianily.    Many  nbierrera  have  inteqiirled  tlie  reli^ooa 
Iduu  of  Iho  ItKliima  after  preconceiced  ideaa  of  llivir  own ;  ami  il  may 
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Tlie  primitive  Indian  believed  in  the  iinmortality  of 
the  floul,'  but  he  did  not  always  believe  in  a  state  of 
ftiture  reward  and  ])utiiHlimeiit.  Nor,  when  snch  a  belief 
existed,  was  the  good  to  be  rewarded  a  moral  good,  or 
the  evil  to  be  punished  a  moral  evil.  Skilful  hunters, 
brave  warriors,  men  of  influence  and  consideration,  went, 
after  death,  to  the  happy  hunting-ground  ;  while  the  sluth- 
fnl,  the  cowardly,  and  the  weak  were  doomed  to  eat  sur- 
jient^  and  ashes  in  dreary  regions  of  mist  and  darkness. 
In  tlie  general  belief,  however,  there  wa*  hut  one  laud  of 
shades  for  all  alike.  The  spirits,  in  form  and  feature  aa 
they  had  been  in  life,  wended  their  way  through  dark 
forests  to  the  villages  of  the  dead,  subsisting  oa  hark  and 
rotten  wood.  On  arriving,  they  sat  all  day  in  the  crouch- 
ing posture  of  tlie  sick,  and,  when  night  came,  bunted 
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ufi-li'  be  afflnned  (hat  an  IndUn  (rill  reapond  witli  n  grunt  of  acqnlM- 
cencc  to  any  que»lion  whalerer  touching  lii>  ipirilual  itale.    Loskiel  and 
the  «im|>le-mini]ed  Uetkewelder  write  fi-om  a  nuuionarj  putnt  of  viaw ; 
Ailair.  lo  •upport  ■  theory  of  ileicciit  from  the  Jew* ;  the  worthy  Iheo-    ' 
Ionian,  JarrU.  to  mainiatn  hi*  dogma,  that  all  religioiu  ideu  of  lb*  bealh»a  I 
world  ar«  pervcrtioiu  of  revetaticin :  and  to,  in  a  grealEr  or  leu  dvgnc,  J 
of  many  oihen.     By  far  the  most  eloie  and  accurate  olwerrer*  of  Iniliaa  I 
■upentition  were  the  French  and  llulian  Jeiuiti  of  the  Hral  half  of  Hia  1 
aerenteenUi  century.     Their  opportnnitiei  were  unrivalled ;  and  tb»f  I 
u*ed  iliein  in  a  tpirit  of  laithrhl  inquiry,  accumulating  Aku.  wid  hniring  I 
theory  to  their  auccesson.     Of  recent  American  writer*,  no  one  f 
given  ao  much  atlentiun  to  the  auhject  a*  Mr.  Schoolcrail;  but.  in  vi 
of  hit  oppurtunitiea  and  bia  zeal,  hi*  nriulta  are  most  uniaiia&dory*  ' 
The  work  In  lii  large  quarto  Tolumct,  HUlniy,  Condiliim,  and  PnitpteU  1 
b/  Indian  Triba,  pubhihed  liy  Garemment  under  hit  cditorthip.  inclode*  I 
the  (utMUnce  of  moat  of  liU  previous  wHlinga.    It  i*  a  singularly  cnida    , 
and  illilcnie  production.  ituiTed  with  blunders  and  contradiulloiu.  glv. 
ing  evidence  on  every  page  of  a  airiking  unfltneaa  either  Ibr  hiitorkal  or    [ 
pliiiuiupliical  inquiry,  and  laiing  to  the  utmoat  the  pationce  of  Ibatv 
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the  shades  of  animals,  with  the  shades  of  bows  and 
arrows,  among  the  almdca  of  trees  and  rocka ;  for  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  were  alike  immortal,  and 
all  passed  together  to  the  gloomy  country  of  the  dead. 

T!iD  belief  respecting  the  land  of  souls  varied  greatly 
in  dilTerent  tribes  and  different  individuals.  Among  the 
Ilurons  there  were  those  who  held  that  departed  spirits 
pm-sued  their  journey  through  the  sky,  along  the  Milky 
Way,  while  the  souls  of  dogs  took  another  route,  by  cer- 
tain constellations,  known  as  the  "  Way  of  the  Dogs."' 

At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  tlie  Hurons,  the 
Neutrals,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  were  accustomed  to 
collect  the  bones  of  their  dead,  and  deposit  them,  with 
great  ceremony,  in  a  common  place  of  burial.  The  whole 
nation  was  sometimes  assembled  at  this  solenuiity;  and 
hundreds  of  corpses,  brought  from  their  temporary  rest^ 
ing-places,  were  inhumed  in  one  capacious  pit.  From 
this  hour  the  immortality  of  their  souls  began.  They 
took  wing,  as  some  affirmed,  in  the  shape  of  pigeons ; 
wliile  the  grtiater  number  declared  tliat  they  journeyed 
on  (bot,  and  in  their  own  likeness,  to  Die  land  nf  shades, 
bearing  vith  them  the  ghosts  of  the  wampum-bells,  bea- 
TeiHtkiua,  bows,  arrows,  pijies,  kettles,  beads,  and  rings 
buried  with  tliera  in  the  common  grave.*  But  as  the 
spirits  of  the  old  and  of  children  arc  too  feeble  for  the 
march,  they  are  forced  to  stay  behind,  lingering  near 
Iheir  earthly  villages,  where  the  living  often  hear  the 
abutting   of  their   invisible   cabin-doors,  and   the   weak 

>  S«pUTi,  Foj*?'  <!a  llunxu,  288. 

»  The  prtwiice  of  luiryiiig  treaiursB  with  the  desd  it  not  peculiar  la 
thr  North  AmeiicBn  ■borJKiiHM.  Thus,  tiie  Londou  Timrt  at  Oct.  28, 
IHfi'i,  i1i-iit-ril}ing  the  IHinerAl  riiet  nf  Lord  Pol  men  Ion,  M}^a :  "  And  u 
the  wonii.  '  Uiut  to  rlust.  iBhci  to  uhei.'  witre  pronounced,  tlie  chief 
moQRier,  u  a  lut  pruclnui  olltring  to  Ihe  dead,  tbrew  into  Itie  p»t« 
*»Tcn]  iHMDond  and  gold  ringi." 
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The  primitive  Indian  lidii'v«  : 
tliM  soul,'  hut  he  did  not  alw.iy 
l\itun^  rrward  and  [mnishnuMii. 
(•xist«»d,  was  the  good  in  l»o  r<- 
thti  C!vil  to  he  punished  a  ni-  ■ 
hrave  warriors,  men  of  infiurn 
aftJT  JJt'atli,  to  the  happy  hunti 
I'ul,  llie  cowardly,  ami  thi.^  w*.' 
pt'uts  and  ashes  in  dn-ary  r-  • 
In  the  jreneral  Indief,  howr\. 
Khad^^s  lor  all  alike.     Thi'  s|. 
thev   hail  l>een  in  life,   w«m.  " 
lorests  lo  the  villa«r»'s  nfih"  • 
rotten  woikI.     On  arriv'mv:. 
i!i«r  posture  (»f  llie  si«-k.  ■•- 

Mt'i'lv  W  :itHriiie«l  that  nn  Ii.  ■ 
tvmv  to  rtiiy  (|ue>tioti  \vh:ilv'\- 
lln'  >iinjiU'-iirunUMi  I!ri-ki-w4 '  '" 
Ailjiir.  \o  sni»port  a  t!ii"'r\ 
Iiii:i:iM.  .larvijs.  in  uiaintaiii  U\- 
\\s'tU\  aro  ]HT*rr.'»iun!*  ni  ns 
of  many  othoPN.     Wy  tiir  !i.' 
sii]HM>:ili"Mi  «i'ri»  thi"  Vvi-.'. 
M'^fMiiTiiih  I'l'Utury.     '1  '  • 
u>rl  t!u?n  ill  a  >piiil  i**"  !■•  " 
tlu'ory  til  tlu'ir  >u«4 1--'*"« 
ii'\\\i\  so  iiui.'li  atliiilt'!    •  • 
o!"   luH    «>p|H»rtiinilir-  n'v'. 
ri:c  work  in  ^ix  las  ^•"  •.■■ 
.  -    /  .  :    r:    ]'  .''s,  |»u!i|>",. 
xV.v  HiiS^tankV  of  in««-t  ■  * 
.;!vl   iW.U  rati-  prH-lu-.t:'' 
inj  t  *  "."U  111  I'  "'II  v^  vv\  i  • 
p*;;lo?. •;•*.. UMl  iisjUTv. 
h';o   wo;i.^|   i  Mr.Kt    u 
\  i  rb..»i:v 

J'.tfioult  to  tiii>l  anull:v 


.-.i-'iiL  fan- 
.lure  life. 
:.^'u  lo  the 
L   iwakinjr, 
«..  uid  i"elut- 
iu  -i*?ea- 
«   -  T'^jion  of 
_-*  ■*•:  resented 
_-    ../.iiJed  — 
.:a.  :*lsio  a:id 
,  «    iradiiions, 
-   jiiosts  dan- 
^^.  and  greet- 
1.    i>iti»r  from 
:>    .  :   far  ot^*, 
>    •  iitines  un- 
it: the  spirits, 
^     ••  ::;  dittii'ulties 
%  :::h  must  be 
•  ;  :>*t,  while  a 
..-  .-»  mauv  into 
..    V  '  '.   iiiid  Other 
*..  ^  ^:  :'..*o.     Htj- 
^  -  vk-i,  which 
^    .    «:  ::>  the  less 
.»^.CK     r'..o  Hurons 
^      .  •    '.  .  r  :\\'j  ilt'ad- 
»v.":.  ai.«i  that 
^  ^     •     .   :'  •■  ;i'\i'is  •)f 
,,.  ..       .  : .  r  inimor- 
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iiility.  This  singular  idea  is  found  also  in  some  Algon- 
quin traditions,  according  to  which,  however,  the  brain  is 
attiTwards  restored  to  its  owner.^ 

Dreams  were  to  the  Indian  a  universal  oracle.  They 
revealed  to  him  his  guardian  spirit,  taught  him  tlie  cure 
(»t'  liis  diseases,  warned  him  of  the  devices  of  sorcerers, 
jjfiiided  him  to  the  lurking-places  of  his  enemy  or  the 
h:i lints  of  game,  and  unfolded  the  secrets  of  good  and 
t'vji  destiny.  The  dream  was  a  mysterious  and  inexora- 
I'lo  power,  whose  least  behests  must  be  obeyed  to  the 
l«.'iti'r,  —  a  source,  in  every  Indian  town,  of  endless  mis- 
ehief  and  alximination.  Tliere  were  professed  dreamers, 
and  professed  interpreters  of  dreams.  Oiie  of  the  most 
noted  festivals  among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  was  the 
Dream  Feast,  a  scene  of  frenzy,  where  the  actors  counter- 

^  On  Indian  ideas  of  another  life,  com  {tare  Saganl,  the  Jeituit  /^e/a- 
ti'*ttf,  VoTTot,  Charlevoix,  and  Latitau,  with  Tanner,  Jame8,  Schoolcraft, 
and  the  Appendix  to  Morve'ii  Indian  Re{K)rt. 

Le  C'lerc  nn.'ounts  a  sin^rular  story,  current  in  his  time  among  the 
Al^ronquins  of  Ga?p«?  and  Northern  New  Brunswick.  The  favorite  son 
of  an  old  Indian  died  :  whertMipon  the  father,  with  a  party  of  friends,  set 
out  tur  the  land  of  souls  to  recover  him.  It  wiui  only  necessarv  to  wade 
tliruugh  a  shallow  lake,  several  days*  journey  in  extent.  This  they  did, 
»leepin(|r  at  night  on  platforms  of  ]M)Ie.s  which  supfKirted  them  above  the 
water.  At  length  they  arrived,  and  were  met  by  l'apko(>ti»arout,  the  In- 
dian  Pluto,  who  rushed  on  them  in  a  rage,  with  his  war-cluh  upraised; 
but,  presently  relenting,  changed  his  mind,  au'l  challcngc'l  them  to  a 
game  of  ball.  They  provctl  the  victors,  and  won  thi*  'Stakes.  consi>ting 
lif  corn,  tobacco,  and  certain  fruit.s,  which  thus  became  known  to  man- 
kind. The  bereaved  father  now  begged  huni  for  his  son's  soul,  and  l*ap- 
ko4>tpan>ut  at  last  gave  it  to  him.  in  the  form  and  size  of  u  nut.  which, 
lir  ]ireKsini;  it  hard  iK'tween  his  hands,  he  forced  into  a  small  Icatlier  bag. 
The  delii;hte<I  {tan^nt  carried  it  b,ick  to  earth,  with  instructions  to  iu^^ert 
it  in  the  InhIv  of  his  son,  who  would  thereu]H)n  return  to  lite.  Wiien  the 
adventurers  rcacheil  home,  and  n'porteil  the  happy  issue  of  their  journey, 
there  was  a  dance  of  rejoicing:  and  the  fiither,  wishing  to  take  i»art  in  it, 
iravi*  his  son's  soul  to  the  keeping  of  a  s(|uaw  who  stcntd  by.  Being 
nirifMis  to  K-e  it.  ."^he  oiH'ned  the  Uig ;  on  which  it  escajied  at  once,  and 
i«H»k  tliirht  for  the  realms  of  T*apkootparout,  preferring  them  to  the  aU)dc8 
of  the  living. —  Ia*  Clerc,  Aom/v/A-  R,latwn  ih  la  (ia^pt'sif,  aU>-o*2S. 
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Yoices  of  the  disembodied  cliildren  driying  birds  firom 
their  corn-fields.^  Au  endless  variety  of  incoherent  fan- 
cies is  connected  with  the  Indian  idea  of  a  future  life. 
They  commonly  owe  tlieir  origin  to  dreams,  often  to  the 
dreams  of  those  in  extreme  sickness,  who,  on  awaking, 
supposed  that  they  had  visited  the  other  world,  and  relat- 
ed to  the  wondering  bystanders  what  they  had  seen. 

The  Indian  land  of  souls  is  not  always  a  region  of 
shadows  and  gloom.  The  Hurons  sometimes  represented 
the  souls  of  their  dead  —  those  of  their  dogs  included  — 
as  dancing  joyously  in  the  presence  of  Ataentsic  and 
Jouskeha.  According  to  some  Algonquin  traditions, 
heaven  was  a  scene  of  endless  festivity,  tlie  ghosts  dan- 
cing to  the  sound  of  the  rattle  and  the  dnim,  and  greet- 
ing with  hospitable  welcome  the  occasional  visitor  from 
the  living  world:  for  the  spirit-laud  was  not  far  off, 
and  roving  hunters  sometimes  passed  its  confines  un- 
awares. 

Most  of  the  traditions  agree,  however,  that  the  spirits, 
on  their  journey  heavenward,  were  beset  with  difficulties 
and  j)eril8.  There  was  a  swift  river  which  must  be 
crossed  on  a  log  that  shook  beneath  their  feet,  while  a 
ferocious  dog  opposed  their  passage,  and  drove  many  into 
the  abyss.  Tliis  river  was  full  of  sturgeon  and  other 
fish,  which  the  ghosts  speared  for  their  subsistence.  Be- 
yond was  a  narrow  path  between  moving  rocks,  which 
each  instant  crashed  together,  grinding  to  atoms  the  less 
nimble  of  the  pilgrims  who  essayed  to  pass.  The  Hurons 
l)elieved  that  a  jxirsonage  named  Oscotarach,  or  the  Head- 
Piercer,  dwelt  in  a  bark  house  beside  the  path,  and  that 
it  was  his  office  to  remove  tlie  brains  from  the  heads  of 
all  who  went  by,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  immor- 

1  Brvbcuf,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1036,  99  (Cramoisy). 


Uility.  This  singular  idea  is  found  also  in  some  Algoii- 
qiiiu  traditioDfl,  according  to  whicli,  however,  the  brain  is 
afterwards  restored  to  its  owuer.' 

Dreams  were  to  the  ladiaii  a  nuivcraal  oracle.  They 
revealed  to  him  liis  guardian  spirit,  taught  htm  the  cure 
of  his  diseases,  warned  him  of  the  devices  of  sorcerers, 
guided  him  to  the  lurking-places  of  his  enemy  or  the 
haunts  of  game,  and  unfolded  tlie  secrets  of  good  and 
enl  destiny.  The  dream  was  a  mysterious  and  incsora^ 
ble  power,  whose  least  beliests  must  be  obeyed  to  the 
lett)>.r,  —  a  source,  in  every  Indian  town,  of  endless  mis- 
chief and  al)omination.  There  were  professed  dreamers, 
and  professed  interpreters  of  dreams.  One  of  tlie  most 
noted  festivals  among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  was  the 
Dream  Feast,  a  scene  of  frenzy,  where  the  actors  counter- 

I  On  Inilian  iileas  of  uiother  life,  compnre  Suganl,  [he  Jeiuit  Hela- 
liam,  reiTol,  ClilrieToii.  uid  I^fiUii,  willi  Tanner,  Jamea,  Si'UoalcraTl, 
•nd  the  Appeiiiltx  to  Mone'i  Inilian  Report. 

Le  Clerv  rccouDla  «  singuiiir  sloi?.  current  in  hi*  time  among  the 
Aliionquina  uf  GiKp^  nnil  Northern  Nev  Brunswick.  The  fbvorile  ion 
of  aoold  Indian  diet! :  whereupun  the  father,  with  a  party  of  fricnda.  aet 
out  fur  the  laud  of  aoul*  to  recover  him.  It  waa  onlj  neueasary  to  wade 
throngli  a  thallow  lake,  lercral  ilaya'  Joumer  in  extent.  Tbii  they  did, 
•leepinii;  at  night  on  platforma  of  poles  which  aupporled  lliem  above  (tie 
water.  At  length  they  arrived,  and  were  met  by  I^pkoolpaniul,  the  In- 
dian Plulo.  who  nulled  on  them  in  a  raj^,  with  hi«  war-dub  upraised; 
but.  preienlly  relenting,  changed  hit  mind,  and  cliallenged  tlicm  to  a 
gatno  of  ball.  They  proved  the  viclora,  and  won  the  alakea,  contialtng 
of  ooni.  tobacco,  and  certain  fruit),  which  thiu  became  known  to  raan- 
kiad.  The  bereaved  fkllier  now  begged  lurd  fur  Ilia  aun'a  aiiol,  alid  Pap- 
kootparoiit  at  but  gave  it  to  him,  in  the  forui  and  aixe  of  a  nut,  which, 
by  pmaing  it  lianl  between  hli  lianda.  he  fun'ol  inUi  a  small  leather  bag. 
The  delighted  parent  ouried  it  back  to  earth,  with  innlniirliont  to  iiuert 
it  in  the  boily  of  his  ton,  who  would  thereupon  return  to  life-  When  the 
adventurers  reached  home,  and  repnrred  the  liappy  iuue  of  their  journey, 
Uiare  wa*  a  dance  of  ngmcing:  and  (he  Ihlher.  wiatiing  to  take  part  in  it, 
gave  hlf  aon'a  toul  to  the  keeping  of  a  aquaw  whn  atood  by.  Being 
(-qrioua  to  (c«  it.  alie  opened  the  hag '.  on  which  it  escaped  at  once,  and 
took  flight  Ibr  the  realmi  of  Papkootpamul.  preferring  them  to  the  abode* 
of  Ibo  living,  —he  Clcrc,  NmrrlU  Rilalion  dt  ta  GaipAit.  810^28. 
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felted  madness,  and  the  town  was  like  a  bedlam  turned 
loose.  Each  pretended  to  have  dreamed  of  something 
necessary  to  his  welfare,  and  rushed  from  house  to  house, 
demanding  of  all  he  met  to  guess  his  secret  requirement 
and  satisfy  it. 

Believing  that  the  whole  material  world  was  instinct 
witli  powers  to  influence  ai>d  control  his  fate,  that  good 
and  evil  spirits,  and  existences  nameless  and  indefinable, 
filled  all  Nature,  that  a  pervading  sorcery  was  above, 
below,  and  around  him,  and  that  issues  of  life  and  deatli 
might  be  controlled  by  instruments  the  most  unnoticeable 
and  seemingly  the  most  feeble,  the  Indian  lived  in  pei^ 
petual  fear.  The  turning  of  a  leaf,  the  crawling  of  an 
insect,  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  creaking  of  a  bough,  might 
be  to  him  the  mystic  signal  of  weal  or  woe. 

An  Indian  community  swarmed  with  sorcerers,  med- 
icine-men, and  diviners,  whose  functions  were  often 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  sorcerer,  by  charms, 
magic  songs,  magic  feasts,  and  the  beating  of  his  drum, 
had  power  over  the  spirits  and  those  occult  influences 
inherent  in  animals  and  inanitnate  things.  He  could  call 
to  him  the  souls  of  his  enemies.  They  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  stones.  He  chopped  and  bruised 
them  witli  his  hatchet ;  blood  and  flesh  issued  forth ; 
and  the  intended  victim,  however  distant,  languished  and 
died.  Like  the  sorcerer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  made 
images  of  those  he  wished  to  destroy,  and,  muttering  in- 
cantations, punctured  them  with  an  awl,  whereupon  the 
persons  represented  sickened  and  pined  away. 

The  Indian  doctor  relied  far  more  on  magic  than  on 
natural  remedies.  Dreams,  beating  of  the  drum,  songs, 
magic  feasts  and  dances,  and  howling  to  frighten  the  fe- 
male demon  from  his  patient,  were  his  ordinary  methods 
of  cure. 
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The  prophet,  or  diviner,  had  various  means  of  read- 
ing the  secrets  of  futurity,  siieli  as  tlie  Sight  of  birds, 
and  the  movements  of  watei-  and  fire.  There  was  a 
jiticuliar  practice  of  diviuatioii  very  generEil  in  the  Algon- 
quin family  of  tribes,  among  some  of  whom  it  still  sub- 
sists. A  small,  conical  lodge  was  made  by  planting 
poles  in  a  circle,  lashing  the  tops  together  at  the  height 
of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  closely  covering 
thum  with  hides.  Tlio  prupliet  crawled  in,  and  cltised 
the  ajKirture  aftor  him.  He  then  beat  his  drum  and 
B&ng  his  magic  songs  to  summon  the  spirits,  whose  weak, 
shrill  voices  wore  soon  heard,  mingled  with  his  lugubri- 
ous chanting,  while  at  intervals  the  juggler  paused  to 
intorpret  their  commuuicalions  to  the  attentive  crowd 
seated  on  the  ground  without.  During  the  whole  scene, 
tlie  lodge  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  violence  which  has 
astonished  many  a  civilized  beholder,  and  which  some  of 
the  Jesuits  explain  by  the  ready  solution  of  a  genuine 
diabolic  intervention.* 

The  sorcerers,  medicine-men,  and  diviners  did  not 
Qsually  exercise  the  function  of  priests.  Each  man  sac- 
rificed for  himself  to  the  powers  he  wished  to  propitiate, 
whether  his  guardian  spirit,  the  spirits  of  animals,  or  the 
other  beings  of  his  belief.  The  most  common  offering 
was  tobacco,  tlirown  into  the  fire  or  water ;  scraps  of 
meat  were  sometimes  burned  to  tlie  manitous;  and.  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  of  public  solemnity,  a  white  dog,  the 
mystic  animal  of  mauy  tribes,  was  tied  to  the  end  of  an 
upright  pole,  as  a  sacrifice  to  some  superior  spirit,  or  to 


1  This  pnuticc  waj  flr»t  obserred  by  ChanpUiin.  (See  "  Pioneeri  of 
France  ia  the  ^cw  Wiirlil.")  From  his  lime  lo  the  present,  ■iiiiiieroiu 
wTiteti  liars  tcmorket]  upon  il.  he  Jeune,  in  thu  Bdaiion  of  1687.  trcBU 
il  at  «oinv  lengtli.    The  lodge  nas  sometimej  of  a  cjliDilrical.  iuslead  ol'a 
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felted  madiioss,  au>i  'i. 
loose.     Kufh  jin'ti'inli  i 
iHH^essarv  tu  his  Wi'llar--. 
deniaiHliii<;  of  all  Ip-  <!. 
and  satisfy  ii. 

I>t.'licYiii^  that   th' 
with  |iowiTs  ii»  iiithi- 
and  evil  s|iiriis.  an>i  • 
lilh.'d   all    Naluiv,   I* 
lielow.  and  an>uii>i  i 
ini|;ht  Im.^  riiiilroiir.!  > 
and  sfi-niiiij^ly  lii-  i- 
jM.»tual  fi*ar.       1  !■•• 
insect,  th.-  «■:  v  ••: 
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members  are  initiated  with  peculiar  ceremonies.  These 
associations  are  greatly  respected  and  feared.  Tlii3y  have 
charms  for  love,  war,  and  private  revenge,  and  exert  a 
great,  and  often  a  very  mischievous  influence.  The  soci- 
eties of  the  Metai  awd  the  AVabcno,  among  the  Nortliem 
Algonquins.  are  conspicuous  examples;  while  other  soci- 
eties of  similar  character  have,  for  a  century,  been  known 
to  exist  among  the  Dahcotah.* 

A  notice  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Indians 
would  be  imperfect  witliout  a  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tionary tales  through  which  these  ideas  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Some  of  these  tales  can  be  traced 
hack  to  tlie  period  of  the  earliest  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. One  at  least  of  those  recorded  by  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  is  still  cnrrent 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  Many  of  thorn 
are  curious  combinations  of  beliefs  seriously  cntertiiioed 
with  strokes  intended  for  humor  and  drollery,  which 
never  fail  to  awaken  peals  of  laughter  in  the  lodge-circle. 
Giants,  dwarfs,  cannibals,  spirits,  beasts,  birds,  and  anom- 
alous monsters,  transformations,  tricks,  and  sorcery,  form 
tii6  staple  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  talcs  em- 
body conceptioiiH  which,  however  preposterous,  are  of  a 
bold  and  striking  character ;  but  those  of  the  Algonquins 
ore.  to  an  incredible  degree,  Binisy,  silly,  and  meaning- 
k-ss ;  nor  are  tllose  of  the  Dabcotah  tribes  much  better. 
In  respect  lu  this  wigwam  lore,  there  is  a  curious  super- 
stition of  very  wide  prevalence.  The  tales  must  not  be 
told  ill  summer;  since  at  that  season,  when  all  Nature  is 
full  of  life,  the  spirits  are  awake,  and,  hearing  what  is 
said  of  them,  may  take  offence;  whereas  in  winter  they 

'  Tlie  TriEnilly  Sodely  nt  Uie  Spirit,  of  which  the  initjntory  ci-muo- 
aiM  were  •eeo  and  described  bj  Cnrrer  (TVaiwI*.  271),  pretervet  u>  this 
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are  fast  sealed  up  in  snow  and  ice,  and  no  longer  cajNible 
of  listening,' 

It  ifl  obvioua  that  the  Lidian  mind  has  never  seriously 
occupied  itself  with  any  of  the  liigher  themes  of  llioiight. 
The  beings  of  its  belief  are  not  im|)crHonations  of  the 
fji-ccs  of  Nature,  the  courses  of  human  destiny,  or  the 
movements  of  human  JiUeiloct,  will,  and  passion.  lu 
tlie  midst  of  Nature,  the  Indian  know  nothing  of  her 
laws.  Uia  perpetual  rufereuce  of  her  phenomena  to 
occult  agencies  forestalled  intjuiry  and  precluded  induc- 
tive reasoning.  If  the  wind  blew  with  violence,  it  wiu 
because  the  water-lizard,  wliidi  tuitkes  the  wind,  had 
crawled  out  of  bis  pool ;  if  the  lightning  was  sharp  and 
frequent,  it  was  because  the  young  of  the  thunder-bird 
were  restless  in  tlieir  neat ;  if  a  blight  fell  u{>on  the  corn, 
it  was  because  the  Corn  Spirit  was  angry ;  and  if  the 
beavers  wore  shy  and  difficult  to  catch,  it  was  because 

'  Th«  prevalence  of  Utii  fiuicy  among  the  Algonquin*  in  Ihe  reranHi 
parti  of  Canada  i»  well  etublwlied.  Tlie  writer  fiiiiii<l  il  ilto  amung  lliv 
extreme  we*lern  banilj  of  the  Dalicoiali.  lie  tried,  in  tlie  mnoUi  oTJul/, 
to  penuade  an  uld  uliief,  a  niiluil  (lory-teller.  Ui  lull  lilili  •<>ni<g  of  tlw 
lalei:  bat,  tliougb  abundantly  Inqunviout  in  rctpcci  ■□  IiU  uwn  advan- 
tux**,  and  errn  hin  dnrain*,  die  Indian  obadDBtely  refuied,  Mjiof;  that 
winter  was  the  time  tor  the  uJa>,  and  that  it  wu  bad  to  tell  them  In 
■umintjr. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  ha>  piil>li»hed  ■  collection  of  Algonquin  lalen,  undvr 
tiie  title  of  Alyir  Rnrareka.  Ungt  ciT  lliem  w«r«  IruiBUled  by  liii  wifc. 
■n  cdaoatcd  Ojibwa  half-brMd.  ThU  book  ia  perhap*  Uio  hrit  of  Mr. 
ttchnolcrafl'*  worlci,  ihnugh  iu  raluf  it  much  iaipajml  by  Ihe  want  of  a 
literal  rendering,  and  the  intrDdurtion  of  dccorationi  wliidi  MiTor  inorv 
of  a  pipular  monlhly  marline  than  of  an  Inrllui  winwain.  Mn.  Eaat- 
inan'i  intercidng  Lrymdt  of  tkr  Sioix  (Dahivtali)  i*  not  ttn  trom  Ihn 
•ame  iltit^el.  Other  tal«s  are  u^iiitere'l  tliniugliuut  llie  work*  of  Ur. 
Schoolcraft  and  vanoui  modem  writcn,  Some  ai«  lo  be  found  In  Iha 
worki  of  Laftiau  and  Die  oih«r  Jeiuit*.  Dm  f«*  at  tlie  Imquoii  legenda 
have  been  prmtcl.  thouKh  a  coniidcfabln  number  hare  been  wtltWn  down. 
Th«  tliigular  Htlorf  af  tti  Fir*  Xabam,  by  the  old  Tu»carura  Indian, 
Ciuiok,  giie*  Uie  lotniancv  of  Kime  of  them.  Othen  will  be  found  In 
Claric't  B-lpry  t^  OModi^a. 
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they  imd  token  otfonce  at  seeing  tlitt  boaes  of  oue  of  their 
racc  llirown  to  a  dog.  Well,  and  even  highly  developed, 
in  n  few  instances,  —  I  allude  especially  to  the  Iroquois, 
— with  rcHpoct  to  certain  points  of  material  concernment, 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  in  other  respects  was  and  is 
almost  hopelessly  stagnant.  The  very  traits  that  raise 
him  aboTo  the  servile  races  are  hostile  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  civilization  which  those  races  so  easily  attain. 
His  iutractable  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  pride 
which  forbids  him  to  bo  an  imitator,  reinforce  but  too 
strongly  tliat  savage  lethargy  of  mind  from  which  it  is  eo 
hard  to  rouse  him.  No  race,  perhaps,  ever  offered  greater 
difticulties  to  those  laboring  for  its  improvement. 

To  sura  up  the  results  of  this  examination,  the  primi- 
tive Indian  was  as  savage  in  his  religion  as  in  his  life. 
He  was  divided  between  fetich-worship  and  that  nest 
degree  of  religious  development  which  consists  in  the 
worship  of  deities  embodied  in  the  human  form.  Uis 
conception  of  their  attributes  was  such  as  might  have 
lieen  expected.  His  gods  were  no  whit  Ijctter  than  him- 
self. Even  when  he  borrows  from  Christianity  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  and  Uiiivoraal  Spirit,  his  tendency  is  to 
reduce  Uim  to  a  local  habitation  and  a  bodily  shape ;  and 
this  tendency  disappears  only  in  tribes  that  have  been 
long  in  contact  with  civilized  white  men.  The  primitive 
Indian,  yielding  his  untutored  homage  to  One  All-per- 
vading and  Omnipotent  8pirit,  is  a  dream  of  poets,  rhet- 
is,  and  sentimentalists. 
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NOTRE-DAJIE    DEB   ANGE8. 

(tmaxo  M  1934.  — P*rHBB  Li  Jsdns.  — Teb  Uibbioii-Hodir.  —  It* 
D0ME8TIC  GcoHOKT.  — Thb  J>*trtTa  urn  theib  Debiohi. 

Opposite  Quebec  lies  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Point  Levi.  One  who,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1634,  stood  on  its  margin  and  looked  northward, 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  have  seen,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs, 
risiDg  on  the  left  into  the  bold  heights  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, and  on  the  right  sinking  abruptly  to  the  bed 
of  the  tributary  river  St.  Charles.  Beneatli  these 
cUffii,  at  the  brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would 
have  descried  a  eluster  of  warehouses,  sheds,  and 
wooden  tenements.  Immediately  above,  along  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  he  could  have  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  fortified  work,  with  a  flagstaff,  and  a 
few  small  cannon  to  command  the  river ;  while,  at 
the  only  point  where  Nature  had  made  the  heights 
accessible,  a  zigzag'  path  connected  the  warehouaea 
and  the  fort 
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Tfow,  embarked  in  the  canoe  of  some  Monta- 
gnais  Indian,  let  him  cross  the  St  Lawrence,  land 
at  the  pier,  and,  passing  the  cluster  of  buildings, 
climb  the  pathway  up  the  cliff.  Pausing  for  rest 
and  breath,  he  might  see,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, the  tenants  of  this  outpost  of  the  wilderness: 
a  soldier  of  the  fort,  or  an  officer  in  slouched  hat 
and  plume  ;  a  factor  of  the  fur  company,  ouTier  and 
sovereign  lord  of  all  Canada;  a  party  of  Indians; 
a  trader  from  the  upper  country,  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  that  hiU'dy  race  of  coureiirs  de  bois,  des- 
tined (o  form  a  conspicuous  and  striking  feature  of 
the  Canadian  population  :  next,  perhaps,  would  ap- 
pear a  figm'e  widely  different.  The  close,  black 
cassock,  the  rosary  hanging  from  the  waist,  and 
the  wide,  black  hat,  looped  up  at  the  sides,  pro- 
claimed the  Jesuit, —  Father  Lc  Jeune,  Superior  of 
the  Residence  of  Quebec. 

And  now,  that  we  may  better  know  the  aspect 
and  condition  of  tlie  infant  colony  and  incipient 
mission,  we  will  follow  the  priest  on  his  way. 
Mounting  the  steep  path,  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
and  the  warehouses.  On  the  left  lay  tlie  fort  built 
by  Champlain,  cqjbTring  a  part  of  the  ground  now 
forming  Durham  Terrace  and  the  Place  d'Armcs. 
Its  ramparts  were  of  logs  and  earth,  and  within 
was  a  turreted  building  of  stone,  used  as  a  barrack, 
as  officers'  quartere,  and  for  other  purposes.'  Near 
Uie  fort  stood  a  small  chapel,  newly  built     The 


surrounding  country  waa  cleared  and  partially  cul- 
tivated ;  yet  only  one  dwelling-house  worthy  the 
name  appeared.  It  was  a  substantial  cottage,  where 
lived  Madame  Ht-bert,  widow  of  the  fiist  settler 
of  Canada,  with  her  daughter,  her  son-in-law  Cou- 
illiird,  and  their  children,  good  Catholics  all,  who, 
two  years  before,  when  Quebec  was  evacuated  by 
the  Knglish,'  wept  for  joy  at  beholding  Le  Jeune, 
and  his  brother  Jesuit,  Me  Noue,  crossing  their 
threshold  to  offer  beneath  their  roof  the  long-for- 
bidden sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  There  were  inclos- 
ures  with  cattle  near  at  hand ;  and  the  house,  with 
its  surroundings,  betokened  industiy  and  thrift. 

Thence  Le  Jeune  walked  on,  across  the  site  of 
the  modern  market-place,  and  still  onward,  near 
the  line  of  the  cliffs  which  sank  abruptly  on  hia 
right.  Beneath  lay  the  month  of  the  St.  Charles ; 
and,  beyond,  the  wilderness  shore  of  Boauport 
swept  in  a  wide  curve  eastward,  to  where,  far  in 
the  distance,  the  Gulf  of  Montmorenci  yaw-ncd  on 
the  great  river.*  The  priest  soon  passed  the  clear- 
ings, and  entered  the  woods  which  covered  the 
rite  of  the  present  suburb  of  St.  John.  Thence  he 
descended  to  a  lower  plateau,  where  now  lies  the 
suburb  of  St.  Koch,  and,  still  advancing,  reached  a 
pleasant  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pointe-aux- 
Lievres,  a  tract  of  meadow  land  nearly  inclosed 


'  8m  "Pioneen  of  France  in  Ihe  New  World."  Hubert's  cotiHge 
■Mm*  to  hate  iioud  belireen  Sle.-Fnniillc  and  CouilUrd  Streets,  u  ap- 
f»mt%  by  m  caDtnct  of  1634,  dted  by  M.  Ferland. 

*  Tlie  MtilaniVDl  of  Beau[iarl  itb»  begun  thii  je^r,  or  the  year  rullow- 
tng,  hjr  the  Simr  GifTnr-t,  to  wlioni  ■  hrge  Irnct  liaJ  lie«n  granted  bcre. 
—  LaDgciiD.  Xuift  luF  la  AitkUf  dt  N-  D.  dt  Bmuport,  b. 
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by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  St.  Charles.  Here  lay 
a  canoe  or  skiff;  and,  puddling  across  the  narrow  i 
stream,  Le  Jeune  saw  on  the  meadow,  two  huu- 
dred  yards  from  the  bank,  a  square  inclosure  , 
formed  of  palisades,  like  a  modem  jnckct  fort  of 
the  Indian  frontier.'  Within  this  inclosure  were 
two  buildnigs,  one  of  which  had  been  half  burned  ' 
by  the  English,  and  was  not  yet  repaired.  It  served 
as  storehouse,  stable,  workshop,  and  bakery.  Op-  i 
posite  stood  the  principal  building,  a  structure  of 
planks,  plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass  from  the  meadows.  It  consisted  of  one  story, 
a  garret,  and  a  cellar,  and  contained  four  principal 
rooms,  of  which  one  served  as  chapel,  another  as 
refectory,  another  as  kitchen,  and  the  fourth  as  s 
lodging  for  workmen.  The  furniture  of  all  wa8 
plain  in  the  extreme.  Until  the  preceding  year, 
the  chapel  had  had  no  other  ornament  than  a 
sheet  on  which  were  glued  two  coarse  engravings ; 
but  the  priests  had  now  decorated  their  aJtar  with 
an  image  of  a  dove  representing  the  Holy  Ghost, 
an  image  of  Loyola,  another  of  Xavier,  and  three 
images  of  the  Virgin.  Foiu"  cells  opened  from 
the  refectory,  the  largest  of  which  wjls  eight  feet 
square.     In  these  lodged  six  priests,  ivhile  two  lay 


■  Tliit  miial  li>Te  ticen  rerj  notf  the  point  where  the  >trc>mlel  calM  I 

the  BWer  I.airat  enter*  the  St.  Chiirlec.     The  place  hu  a  triple  biitnria  1 

intMcil.    The  vtinttriiin-pliicu  cif  rarlier  in  1635-6  |we  "  [■jonv^ra  at  I 

France")  (eeini  lu  liare  Iwru  hero,    tlerCi  loo,  in  ITMi.  Monlcatni'a  bridfia  I 

of  boaU  cronei)  ihe  8t  Charles ;  and  In  >  large  iDlrcnrJiiDrat,  which  I 

(vobablf  incluileil  ilie  lire  <it  the  Jeauit  luigsion-lmnK.  the  reiiiiumta  of  f 

hia  thmltennl  amj-  nllled.  ultrr  their  ilefbat  on  the  PInina  of  Ahraliam.  —  I 

See  the  very  curiuiw  .VumUiiw  o/'  iht  Chtniiier  Jolmsiimr,  jiubliili«id  bf  f 
the  Hiatoriotl  Societjr  oT  Queb«c. 
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brothers  found  shelter  in  the  garret.  The  house 
had  heen  hastily  built,  eight  years  before,  and  now 
leaked  in  all  parts.  Such  was  the  Eesidence  of 
Notre-Dame  des  Anges,  Here  was  nourished  the 
germ  of  a  vast  enterprise,  and  this  was  the  cradle 
of  the  great  mission  of  New  France.' 

Of  the  six  Jesuits  gafhei-cd  in  the  refectory  for 
the  evening  meal,  one  was  conspicuous  among  the 
rest,  —  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  featiues  that  seemed 
carved  by  Nature  for  a  soldier,  but  which  the  men- 
tal habits  of  years  had  stamped  with  the  visible 
impress  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  Jean  de  Bre- 
beuf,  dcscendaut  of  a  noble  family  of  Normandy, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  zealots 
whose  names  stand  on  the  missionary  rolls  of  his 
Order.  His  companions  were  Masse,  Daniel, 
Davost,  De  None,  and  the  Father  Superior,  Le 
Jcune.  Masse  was  the  same  priest  wlio  had  been 
the  companion  of  Father  Biard  in  the  abortive 
mission  of  Acadia,"  By  reason  of  his  uscfid  qual- 
ities, Le  Jeune  nicknamed  him  "  le  Pcrc  Utile." 
At  present,  his  special  function  was  the  care  of 
Uie  pigs  and  cows,  which  he  kept  in  the  inclos- 
ure  around  the  buildings,  lest  they  should  rav- 
age the  neighboring  fields  of  rje,  barley,  wheat, 


*  The  BbOTe  pnrlicnlani  »re  pitherd  from  the  Reinliuru  of  1C26  (Lale- 

Bl),  and  16a%   1G3S.  1084,   1»86  {Ije  JcUDEl,  bul  rhii'lly  fmta  ■  long 

W  of  the  Father  Superior  to  (lie  Provincial  ol*  tiie  Jesuiu  at  Pari*. 

a  enriotulj'  minute  report  of  the  stale  of  the  miisinn.    It  waa 

n  (Juebrc  hy  the  r«tiimltig  ship*  in  tlie  summer  of  11134,  and  will 

il  firaixl  in  Ciriirnn,  Ptmilm  Miinnn  •la  Ji&uila  au  Canatia,  IZL     TlM 

grl^nal  U  In  the  atvhiiM  of  the  Order  at  Rome. 

I  gee  '■  Ploneen  uf  Franoe  in  iho  Sew  World." 
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and  maize.'     De  Noue  had  charge  of  the  eight 
or  ten  workmen  employed   by  the  mission,  who 
gave  him  at  times  no  little  trouble  by  their  repii 
inga  and  complaints.*     They  were  forced  to  hei 
mass    every  morning   and   prayei-a  every  cveni 
besides  an  exhortation  on  Sunday.     Sonic  of  thei 
were  for  returning  home,  while  two  or  tliree,  of  a 
different  complexion,  wished  to  be  Jesuits  tbem- 
aelvcs.     The  Fathers,  in  their  internals  of  leisure, 
worked  with  their  men,  spade  in  hand.     Vor  the 
rest,  they  were  busied  in  preaching,  singing  ves- 
pers, eajing  mass  and  hearing  confessions  at  the 
fort  of  Quebec,  catechizing   a   few  Indians,  and 
striving  to  master  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
Huron  and  Algonquin  languages. 

Well  might  Father  Le  Jeune  write  to  his  Sa- 
perior,  *'  The  harvest  is  plentiful,  and  the  laborei 
few."     These  men  aimed  at  the  conversion  of 
continent.     From  their  hovel  ou  the  St.  Charlesj 
they  surveyed  a  tield  of  labor  whose  vaatncss  raigl 
tire  the  wings  of  thought  itself;  a  scene  repelleat 
and  appalling,  darkened  with  omens  of  peril  and 
woe.     They  were  an  advance-guard  of  the  great 
army  of  Loyola,  strong  in  a  discipUne  that  coik 

I  "  Lc  P,  MoMV,  que  je  nomme  queti|ucr<ila  va  riHDt  le  IVrt  Vlilr, 
luen  coi;"u  de  V.  It.     U  ■  sola  dei  vliotet  iluiiiciliquca  ct  da  Iwiloll  i)t 
Diiu*  *TuB*,  on  quoy  11  »  trt*-l>i>-n  twumj." —  £#f/™  di  P.  Pnul  It  Jn 
ao  R.  F.  PnmaSat,  la  Cintyon,  I'iX.  —  Le  Jeunc  (topi  not  hil  to  icDd 
InTentorj  of  iba  "  bntall "  to  liii  Superior,  nuiiely:  "  Deaj  ^rism*  tru_., 
qui  nonriueDt  ctiacuno  qiutre  pcliu  cucLona,  ilcai  raobc),  deux  peilla 
fnlMCd,  ot  no  petit  iRUrcau." 

1  T\m  tnrthodiMl  I«  .Uant  lei*  dDwn  Hie  came*  uf  tlwir  diaconlcnl 
aadar  iIk  dlflercni  haoda.  ex^li  iluly  naiubcml.    Thua :  — 

"  1*.  C»»i  U  iwtiirel  ilw  arliMuia  de  te  |il>iiiili«  •■  tie  gnadt" 

"  39.  La  direnitf  do*  ipgei  lea  fkit 
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trolled  not  alone  the  body  and  the  will,  but  tlie 
intellect,  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  inmost  con- 
sciousness. The  lives  of  these  early  Canadian 
Jesuits  attest  the  earnestness  of  their  faith  and 
the  intensity  of  their  zeal ;  but  it  was  a  zeal 
bridled,  curbed,  and  ruled  by  a  guiding  hand. 
Their  marvellous  training  in  equal  measure  kin- 
dled enthusiasm  and  controlled  it,  roused  into  ac- 
tion a  mighty  power,  and  made  it  as  subservient  as 
those  great  material  forces  which  modem  science 
has  learned  to  awaken  and  to  govern.  They  were 
drilled  to  a  factitious  humility,  prone  to  find  utter- 
ance in  expressions  of  self-depreciation  and  self- 
scorn,  which  one  may  often  judge  unwisely,  when 
he  condemns  them  as  insincere.  They  were  de- 
voted believers,  not  only  in  the  fundamental  dog- 
mas of  Rome,  but  in  those  lesser  matters  of  faith 
which  heresy  despises  as  idle  and  puerile  supersti- 
tions. One  great  aim  engrossed  their  lives.  "  For 
the  greater  glory  of  God  "  —  ad  majorem  Dei  gUh 
riam  —  they  would  act  or  wait,  dare,  suffer,  or 
die,  yet  all  in  unquestioning  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  The  Superiors,  in  whom  they  recog- 
nized the  agents  of  Divine  authority  itself. 


CHAPTER    II. 

LOYOLA   AND   THE   JESUITS. 

cohtbrbiov  of  lotola. — foundation  of  tbb  socibtt  of  jbsitt. 
— Preparation  of  the  Novice.  —  Cuaracteristicb  of  thb  Or- 
der.—  The  Canadian  Jesuits. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  new-born  Protestantism, 
when  a  French  artilleryman  fired  the  shot  that 
struck  down  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  breach  of 
Fampeluna.  A  proud  noble,  an  aspiring  soldier,  a 
graceful  courtier,  an  ardent  and  daring  gallant  was 
metamorphosed  by  that  stroke  into  the  zealot  whose 
brain  engendered  and  brought  forth  the  mighty 
Society  of  Jesus.  His  story  is  a  familiar  one :  how, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  sick-room,  a  change  came 
over  him,  upheaving,  like  an  earthquake,  all  the 
forces  of  his  nature ;  how,  in  the  cave  of  Manresu, 
the  mysteries  of  Heaven  were  revealed  to  him  ;  how 
he  passed  from  agonies  to  transports,  from  trans- 
ports to  the  calm  of  a  determined  purpose.  The 
soldier  gave  himself  to  a  new  warfare.  In  the 
forge  of  his  great  intellect,  heated,  but  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  intense  fiies  of  his  zeal,  was  wrought 
the  prodigious  enginery  whose  power  has  been  felt 
to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  world. 
[81 
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Loyola's  training  had  been  in  courts  and  camps : 
of  books  he  know  little  or  nothing.  He  hud  lived 
in  the  unquestioning  faith  of  one  bom  and  bred 
in  tlie  very  focus  of  Romanism ;  and  thus,  at  the 
age  of  about  thirty,  hia  convei-sion  found  him.  It 
was  a  change  of  life  and  pui'pose,  not  of  belief, 
lie  presumed  not  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  him  to  enforce  those 
doctrines ;  and  to  this  end  he  turned  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  potent  intellect,  and  all  his  deep  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  He  did  not  aim  to  build  up 
barren  communities  of  secluded  monks,  aspiring 
to  heaven  through  prayer^  penance,  and  medita- 
tion, but  to  subdue  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
the  dogmas  which  had  subdued  him :  to  organize 
and  discipline  a  mighty  host,  controlled  by  one 
purpose  and  one  mind,  fo-ed  by  a  quenchless  zeal 
ot  nerved  by  a  fixed  resolve,  yet  impelled,  re- 
strained, and  directed  by  a  single  master  hand. 
The  Jesuit  is  no  dreamer :  he  is  emphatically  a 
man  of  action ;  action  is  the  end  of  his  exist- 
eaoe. 

It  was  an  arduous  pi-oblera  which  Loyola  imder- 
took  to  solve,  —  to  rob  a  man  of  volition,  yet  to 
preseiTc  in  him,  nay,  to  stimulate,  those  energies 
which  would  make  him  the  most  efficient  instni- 
mcnt  of  a  great  design.  To  this  end  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Order  are 
directed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  novice  is  urged 
to  its  intenscst  pitch  ;  then,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
he  is  summoned  to  tlie  utter  abnegation  of  intellect 
and  will  in  fuvor  of  the  Superior,  in  whom  he  is 
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commanded  to  recognize  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth.  Thus  the  young  zealot  makes  no  slav- 
ish sacrifice  of  intellect  and  will ;  at  least,  so  he  is 
taught :  for  he  sacrifices  them,  not  to  man,  but  to 
his  Maker.  No  limit  is  set  to  his  submission:  if 
the  Superior  pronounces  black  to  be  white,  he  is 
bound  in  conscience  to  acquiesce.^ 

Loyola's  book  of  Sjnritual  Exercises  is  well 
kno^vn.  In  these  exercises  lies  the  hard  and  nar- 
row path  which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  book  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  dry  and 
superstitious  formulary ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful director  of  consciences,  it  has  proved  of  terrible 
efficacy.  The  no\ice,  in  solitude  and  darkness,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  ponders  its  images 
of  perdition  and  despair.  He  is  taught  to  hear,  in 
imagination,  the  bowlings  of  the  damned,  to  see 
their  convulsive  agonies,  to  feel  the  flames  that 
bum  without  consuming,  to  smell  the  corruption 
of  the  tomb  and  the  fumes  of  the  infernal  pit.  He 
must  picture  to  himself  an  array  of  adverse  armies, 
one  commanded  by  Satan  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
one  encamped  under  Christ  about  the  w^alls  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  perturbed  mind,  humbled  by 
long  contemplation  of  its  own  vileness,  is  ordered 
to  enroll  itself  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
Then,  the  choice  made,  it  is  led  to  a  region  of 
serenity  and  celestial  peace,  and  soothed  with  im- 
ages of  divine  benignity  and  grace.  These  medi- 
tations last,  without  intermission,  about  a  month, 

1  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Jesuit  virtue  of  obedi- 
enoe  will  find  it  set  forth  in  the  famous  Ldter  on  Obedience  of  Loyola. 
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and,  under  an  astute  and  experienced  directoi-ship, 
they  have  been  foimd  of  such  power,  that  the 
Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises  boasts  to  have 
saved  souls  more  in  number  than  the  letters  it 
contains. 

To  this  succeed  two  years  of  discipline  and  prep- 
aration, dii'cctcd,  above  all  things  else,  to  perfecting 
the  virtues  of  humility  and  obedience.  The  no\ico 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  lowest  menial  offices,  and 
the  most  repulsive  duties  of  the  sick-room  and  the 
hospital :  and  he  is  sent  forth,  for  weeks  together, 
to  beg  his  bread  like  a  common  mendicant.  He  is 
required  to  reveal  to  his  confessor,  not  only  his 
sins,  but  all  those  hidden  tendencies,  instincts,  and 
impulses  which  form  the  distinctive  traits  of  char- 
acter. He  is  set  to  watch  his  comrades,  and  his 
comrades  arc  set  to  watch  him.  Each  must  report 
what  he  observes  of  tlie  nets  and  dispositions  of  the 
others ;  and  this  mutual  espionage  does  not  end 
with  tlie  novitiate,  but  extends  to  the  close  of 
life.  The  characteristics  of  every  member  of  the 
Order  are  minutely  analyzed,  and  methodically  put 
on  record. 

This  horrible  vHolence  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhoml,  joined  to  that  equivocal  system  of  mo- 
rality which  eminent  casuists  of  the  Order  have 
inculcated,  must,  it  may  be  thought,  produce  de- 
plorable effects  upon  the  characters  of  those  under 
its  influence.  Whether  tliis  has  been  actually  the 
cose,  the  reader  of  history  may  detennine.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
numbered  among  its  members  men  whose  fervent 
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and  exalted  natures  have  been  intensified,  without 
being  abased,  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Society  studies  the  I 
character  of  its  members  so  intently,  and  by  meth- 
ods so  startling.     It  not  only  uses  its  knowledge  to  ' 
thrust  into  obscurity  or  cast  out  altogether  those 
whom  it  discovers  to  be  dull,  feeble,  or  unwilling 
insti'uments  of  its  purposes,  but  it  assigns  to  every 
one  the  task  to  which  his  talents  or  his  disposition 
may  best  adapt  hira :  to  one,  the  care  of  a  royal 
conscience,  whereby,  unseen,  his  whispered  word 
may  guide  the  destiny  of  nations ;  to  another,  the 
instruction  of  children ;    to  another,  a  career   of 
letters    or   science ;    and   to    the   fcnent   and   the  i 
self-sacrificing,  sometimes  also  to  the  restless  and  , 
uncompliant,  the  distant  missions  to  the  heathen. 

The  Jesuit   was,  and   is,  everywhere.  —  in   the 
school-room,    in    the    library,    in    the    cabinets  of  | 
princes  and  ministers,  in  the  huts  of  savages,  in  , 
the  tropics,  in  the  frozen  Nortli,  in  India,  in  China,  ] 
in  Japan,  in  Africa,  in  America ;  now  a.s  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  now  as  a  soldier,  a  mathematician,  an 
astrologer,  a  Brahmin,  a  mandarin,  under  countlesa 
disguises,  by  a  thousand  arts,  luring,  pei'suading,  or 
compelling  souls  into  the  fold  of  Rome. 

Of  tliis  vast  mechanism  for  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  minds  of  men,  this  mighty  enginerj-  for  I 
subduing  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of  an  idea,  this 
harmony  of  contradictions,  this  moral  Proteus,  the 
faintest  sketch  must  now  suffice.  A  disquisition 
on  the  Society  of  Jesus  would  be  without  end. 
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No  religious  order  has  ever  united  in  itself  so 
much  to  be  admired  and  so  much  to  be  detested. 
Unmixed  praise  has  been  poured  on  its  Canadian 
members.  It  is  not  for  me  to  eulogize  them,  but 
to  portray  them  as  they  were. 


CHAPTER    III. 

1632,  1633. 

PAUL   LE   JEUNE. 

Lb  Jeune'b  YoTAOE. — His  First  Pupils.  —  His  Studies. — IIis  Iv- 
DiAN  Teacher.  —  Winter  at  tue  Mission-bousb. — Lb  Jbuvx's 
School.  —  Keinforcementb. 

In  another  narrative,  we  have  seen  how  the 
Jesuits,  supplanting  the  Recollet  friars,  their  pre- 
decessors, had  adopted  as  their  own  the  rugged 
task  of  Christianizing  New  France.  We  have 
seen,  too,  how  a  descent  of  the  English,  or  rather 
of  Huguenots  fighting  under  English  colors,  had 
overthrown  for  a  time  the  miserable  little  colony, 
with  the  mission  to  which  it  was  wedded ;  and  how 
Quebec  was  at  length  restored  to  France,  and  the 
broken  thread  of  the  Jesuit  enterprise  resumed.^ 

It  was  then  that  Le  Jeune  had  embarked  for 
the  New  World.  He  was  in  his  convent  at  Dieppe 
when  he  received  the  order  to  depart ;  and  he  set 
forth  in  haste  for  Havre,  filled,  he  assures  us,  with 
inexpressible  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or  a 
dying  martyrdom.  At  Rouen  he  was  joined  by 
De  None,  with  a  lay  brother  named  Gilbert ;  and 

»  "Pioneers  of  France." 
[Ml 
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(he  thi-ee  sailed  together'  on  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
1633.  The  sea  treated  them  roughly ;  Le  Jeune 
was  wretchedly  sea-sick  ;  and  the  ship  nearly  foun- 
dered in  a  gale.  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of 
"  that  miserable  counti'y,"  as  the  missionarj'  calls 
the  scene  of  his  futm-e  labors.  It  was  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tadoussac  that  he  first  encountered  the 
objects  of  his  apostolic  cares ;  for,  as  he  sat  in 
the  ship's  cabin  with  the  master,  it  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  whom  he  com- 
pares to  a  party  of  maskers  at  the  Carnival.  Some 
had  theu'  cheeks  painted  black,  their  noses  blue, 
and  the  rest  of  their  faces  red.  Others  were  deco- 
rated «ith  a  broad  band  of  black  across  the  eyes ; 
and  othei-s,  again,  with  diverging  rays  of  black, 
red,  and  blue  on  both  cheeks.  I'heir  attire  was  no 
less  uncouth.  Some  of  them  wore  shaggy  bear- 
skins, reminding  the  priest  of  the  pictures  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  number  of  Iro- 
quois prisoners  whom  they  were  prepaiing  to  bum 
alive  on  shore,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companions  again 
set  sail,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  fifth  of  July. 
Having  said  mass,  as  already  mentioned,  under  the 
roof  of  Madame  Hcbert  and  her  delighted  family, 
the  Jesuits  made  their  way  to  the  two  hovels  built 
by  tlieir  predecessors  on  the  St.  Charles,  which 
had  suffered  wofid  dilapidation  at  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Ilcre  they  made  their  abode,  and 
applied  themselves,  with  such  skill  as  they  could 
command,  to  repair  the  shattered  tenements  and 
cultivate  the  waste  meadows  around. 
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The  beginning  of  Le  Jeune's  missionary  laboxs 
was  neither  imposing  nor  promising.  He  describes 
himself  seated  with  a  small  Indian  boy  on  one  side 
and  a  small  negro  on  the  other,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  left  by  the  English  as  a  gift  to  Madame 
Hebert.  As  neither  of  the  three  understood  the 
language  of  the  others,  the  pupils  made  little  prog- 
ress in  spiritual  knowledge.  The  missionaries,  it 
was  clear,  must  learn  Algonquin  at  any  cost ;  and, 
to  this  end,  Le  Jeune  resolved  to  visit  the  Indian 
encampments.  Hearing  that  a  band  of  Montagnais 
were  fishing  for  eels  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Cape  Diamond  and  the  cove  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Wolfe,  he  set  forth  for  the  spot  on  a 
morning  in  October.  As,  with  toil  and  trepidar 
tion,  he  scrambled  around  the  foot  of  the  cape, — 
whose  precipices,  with  a  chaos  of  loose  rocks, 
thrust  themselves  at  that  day  into  the  deep  tide- 
water, —  he  dragged  down  upon  himself  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  which,  in  its  descent,  well  nigh 
swept  him  into  the  river.  The  peril  past,  he  pres- 
ently reached  his  destination.  Here,  among  the 
lodges  of  bark,  were  stretched  innumerable  strings 
of  hide,  from  which  hung  to  dry  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  eels.  A  boy  invited  him  into  the  lodge 
of  a  withered  squaw,  his  grandmother,  who  has- 
tened to  offer  him  four  smoked  eels  on  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  while  other  squaws  of  the  household 
instructed  him  how  to  roast  them  on  a  forked  stick 
over  the  embers.  All  shared  the  feast  together, 
his  entertainers  using  as  napkins  their  own  hair 
or  that  of  their  dogs ;  while  Le  Jeune,  intent  on 
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increasing  his  knowledge  of  Algonquin,  maintained 
an  active  diBcourse  of  broken  words  and  panto- 
mime.' 

The  lesson,  however,  was  too  laborious,  and  of 
too  little  pi-ofit,  to  be  often  repeated,  and  the  mia- 
sionary  sought  anxiously  for  more  stable  instnio- 
tion.  To  find  such  was  not  easy.  The  interpreters 
—  Frenchmen,  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  com- 
pany, had  spent  years  among  the  Indians  —  were 
averse  to  Jesuits,  and  refused  their  aid.  There 
was  one  resource,  however,  of  which  Le  Jeune 
would  fain  avail  himself.  An  Indian,  called  Pierre 
by  the  French,  had  been  carried  to  France  by  the 
Eicollet  friars,  instructed,  converted,  and  baptized. 
He  had  lately  returned  to  Canada,  where,  to  the 
gcandal  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  relapsed  into  his 
old  ways,  retaining  of  his  French  education  little 
besides  a  few  new  vices.  He  still  haunted  the  fort 
at  Quebec,  lured  by  the  hope  of  an  occasional  gift 
of  wine  or  tobacco,  but  shunned  the  Jesuits,  of 
whose  rigid  way  of  life  he  stood  m  horror.  As  he 
g|K>ke  good  French  and  good  Indian,  he  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  the  embarrassed  priests  at 
the  mission.  Le  Jenne  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
SaiutB.  The  effect  of  his  prayers  soon  appeared, 
be  tells  us.  in  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence, 
which  so  disposed  the  heart  of  I*icrre  that  be  quar- 
relled with  the  French  commandant,  who  thereupon 
closed  the  fort  against  him.  He  then  repaired  to 
his  friends  and  relatives  iu  the  woods,  hut  only 
to  encounter  a  rebuff  from  a  young  squaw  to  whom 

1  Le  Jeaae,  IMntioH,  1633,  'Z 
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he  made  his  addresses.  On  Uub,  he  turned  hia 
steps  towards  the  mission-house,  and,  being  unfitted 
by  his  French  education  for  supporting  himself  by 
hunting,  begged  food  and  shelter  from  the  priests. 
Le  Jeune  gratefully  accepted  hira  as  a  gift  vouch- 
safed by  Heaven  to  his  prayers,  persuaded  a  lackey 
at  the  fort  to  give  him  a  cast-ofF  suit  of  clothes, 
promised  him  maintenance,  and  installed  him  as 
his  teacher. 

Seated    on  wooden    stools    by   the    rough   table 
in  the  refectory,  the  priest  and  the  Indian  pursued 
their  studies.     "  How  thankful  I  am,"  writes  Lo 
Jeune,  "to  those  who  gave  rae  tobacco  last  year!  i 
At-  every  difficult)'  I  give  my  master  a  piece  of  it,  I 
to  make  hira  more  attentive." ' 

Meanwhile,  winter  closed  in  with  a  severity  rare 
even  in  Canada.     The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St 
Chailes    were    hard    frozen ;    rivers,    forests,   and 
rocks  were  mantled    alike  in  dazzling  sheets    of 
snow.     The  humble  mission-house  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Angcs  was  half  buried  in  the  drifts,  which, 
heaped  »ip  m  front  where  a  path  had  been  dug 
thi-ough  them,  rose  two  feet  above  the  low  eaves. 
The    priests,  sitting    at  night  before  the   blazing! 
logs   of   their   wide-throated    chimney,   heard    the  f 
trees  in  the  neighboring  forest  cracking  with  frost, 
with    a   soimd   like    the    report   of  a   pistol.     Le  | 
Jeune's  ink  froze,  and  his  fingers  were  benumbed,  I 
as  he  toiled  at  his  declensions  and  conjugations,  J 

1  IMatim,  1038,  7.  He  ronlinae* ;  "  Ic  ne  «tauroii  UM 
grace!  k  KfMtrc  Seigneur  <lo  ceC  hcureux  rencontre.  .  ,  .  Qae  DiMt  m 
•iHt  ben;  pour  vn  iamaii.  as  prouidence  esl  silorable,  cC  aa  bonti  n'a  pout  I 
de  Umlle*." 
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or  translated  the  Pater  Noster  into  blundering  Al- 
gonquin. The  water  in  the  cask  beside  the  fire 
froze  nightly,  and  the  ice  was  broken  every  morn- 
ing with  hatchets.  The  blankets  of  the  two  priests 
were  fringed  witli  the  icicles  of  their  congealed 
breath,  and  the  frost  lay  in  a  thick  coating  on  the 
lozenge-shaped  glass  of  their  cells.' 

By  day,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companion  practised 
with  snow-shoos,  with  all  the  mishaps  which  at- 
tend beginners,  —  the  trippings,  the  falls,  and  head- 
long dives  into  the  soft  drifts,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  Indians.  Their  seclnsion  was  by  no  means  a 
solitude.  Bands  of  Montagnais,  with  their  sledges 
and  dogs,  often  passed  the  mission-house  on  their 
way  to  hunt  the  moose.  They  once  invited  De 
Jsoue  to  go  with  them ;  and  he,  scarcely  less  eager 
than  Le  Jeime  to  learn  their  language,  readily  con- 
sented. In  two  or  three  weeks  he  appeared,  sick, 
famished,  and  half  dead  with  exhaustion.  "  Not 
ten  priests  in  a  hundred,"  writes  Le  Jeune  to  his 
Superior,  "  could  bear  this  winter  life  with  the  sav- 
ages." But  what  of  that  t  It  was  not  for  them  to 
falter.  ITicy  were  but  instnimenta  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  be  used,  broken,  and  thrown  aside,  if  such 
should  be  His  will.^ 

An  Indian  made  Le  Jeune  a  present  of  two  small 

I  Le  .loune.  Rtlation,  1833,  14,  15. 

I  '■  Vuil«,  mon  Ki-ucreiid  Pere,  vn  eschantitlon  de  ce  qn'il  (kut  wni^ 
Hr  cgannt  kprea  les  Saauagci.  .  .  .  H  thut  prendre  n  li?.  el  laul  c« 
qo'en  >,  et  le  ietier  k  I'abuidoii,  pour  aiaal  dire,  se  conlenlant  d'Tiia  i;niix 
Men  gmne  et  biea  peuuite  pour  touts  riubesse.  H  e»l  bicn  vny  que 
Dteu  ne  w  laiue  point  vaincre,  et  que  plu«  on  quitle,  plus  od  irouue: 
{d<u  OD  perd,  plug  od  gaigtie:  iniiis  Dieu  le  cacbe  par  foi>,  <t  olon  le 
Caliceeit  Uen  •iner."  —  Le  Jeune,  Ril/alon.  1638,  le. 


children,  greatly  to  the  deUght  of  the  misstonarr, 
who  at  once  set  himself  to  teaching  them  to  pray 
in  Latin.  As  the  season  grew  milder,  the  num- 
ber of  his  scholars  increased ;  for,  when  parties 
of  Indians  encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  be 
would  take  his  stand  at  the  door,  and,  like  Xavier' 
at  Goa,  ring  a  bell.  At  this,  a  score  of  childrea 
woidd  gather  around  him ;  and  he,  leading  them 
into  the  refectory,  which  served  as  his  school- 
room, taught  them  to  repeat  after  him  the  Pater, 
Ave,  and  Credo,  expounded  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  showed  them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
made  them  repeat  an  Indian  prayer,  the  joint 
composition  of  Pierre  and  himself;  then  followed 
the  catechism,  the  lesson  closing  with  singing  the 
Pater  Nostcr,  translated  by  the  missionary  into 
Algonquin  rhymes ;  and  when  all  was  over,  he 
rewarded  each  of  his  pupils  with  a  porringer  of 
peas,  to  insure  their  attendance  at  his  next  bell- 
rmging.' 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  when  the  priests  one 
morning  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  from  the  fort, 
and  were  gladdened  by  the  tidings  that  Samuel  de 
Champlain  had  arrived  to  resume  command  at 
Quebec,  bringing  with  him  four  more  Jesuits, — 
Brebeuf,   Masse,    Daniel,  and    Davost,*     Brebeuf, 

I  "  I'liy  commcnc*  k  ippetler  quelque*  enfiuu  »uec  »iie  petite  di>-  J 
cliPtte.    La  premiere  (bii  i'cn  auoi*  aix,  puii  doiuw,  poU  quuue,  p 
Tiagt  et  darauUge;  ie  lenr  hit  dire  le  Pa!rr,Aut,el  LVnAj.  «tc.  .  . 
Kaiu  fliuHODi  par  le  Paler  Kotttr,  que  i'ay  comp(w£  qoan  e 
leur  langue,  que  ie  leur  (ail  chanter :  et  pour  (lerniere  concluaiofi,  le  la 
tuM  dcnaer  cbamn  Tne  eacue1l£e  de  poi>,  qu'iU  niaagcnt  dc  Imq  m 
ea.  ^  Le  Jcmtt,  Sflaliim,  1683,  2S. 

*  Sm  "I^oueen  of  France," 
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from  the  first,  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  distant 
land  of  the  Hiirons,  —  a  field  of  labor  full  of  peril, 
but  rich  in  hope  and  promise.  Le  Jeune's  duties 
as  Superior  restrained  him  from  wanderings  eo 
remote.  His  apostleship  must  be  limited,  for  a 
time,  to  the  vagabond  hordes  of  Algonquins,  who 
roamed  the  forests  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and 
of  wliosc  language  he  had  been  so  sedulous  a 
student.  His  difRculties  had  of  late  been  increased 
by  the  absence  of  Pierre,  who  had  run  off  as  Lent 
drew  near,  standing  in  dread  of  that  season  of  fast- 
ing. Masse  brought  tidings  of  him  from  Tadoussac, 
whither  he  had  gone,  and  where  a  party  of  English 
had  given  him  liquor,  desti-oj-ing  the  last  trace  of 
Le  Jeuue's  late  exhortations.  "  God  forgive  those," 
writes  the  Father,  "  who  introduced  heresy  into  this 
country !  If  this  savage,  corrupted  as  he  is  by 
these  miserable  heretics,  had  any  wit,  he  would  be 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Faith.  It  is 
plain  that  he  was  given  us,  not  for  the  good  of  his 
sonl,  but  only  that  we  might  extract  from  him  the 
principles  of  his  language." ' 

Pierre  had  two  brothers.  One,  well  known  as 
a  hunter,  was  named  Mestigoit :  the  other  was  the 
most  noted  "  medicine-man,"  or,  as  the  Jesuits 
called  him,  sorcerer,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Montagnais 
like  the  rest  of  their  people,  they  were  accustomed 
to  BCt  out  for  tlieir  winter  himt  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  close  of  their  eel-fishery.  Le  Jeune,  despite  the 
experience  of  De  Nou^,  had  long  had  a  mind  to 
accompany  one  of  these  roving  bands,  partly  in  the 

1  BtUim,  1G33,  39. 
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hope,  that,  in  some  hour  of  distress,  he  might  touch 
their  hearts,  or,  by  a  timely  drop  of  baptismal 
water,  dismiss  some  dying  child  to  paradise,  but 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  mastering  their  language. 
Pierre  had  rejoined  his  brothers ;  and,  as  the  hunt- 
ing season  drew  near,  they  all  begged  the  mission- 
ary to  make  one  of  their  party, — not,  as  he  thought, 
out  of  any  love  for  him,  but  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  provisions  with  which  they  doubted  not  he 
would  be  well  supplied.  Le  Jeime,  distrustful  of 
the  sorcerer,  demurred,  but  at  length  resolved  to 
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la  Jbdxe  joirh   thb   Imdiahs.  —  Tirx   Fibbt  Emoj 

AroMAis.  —  FoB£»T  Liri   ih   Wiftek.  —  Tdb    Ixdiim    Det. — 
Ta»  SoKCBBBB.  —  HiB  Fk&bbcdtion  ar  ths  Pk:b«t.  —  Evil  Cou- 

PiST.  —  MlOIC.  —  InCANTATIONB. CHBlgTlUg.  —  Stabtatiox.  — 

Borca  OF  Convbrbiok.  —  BACESLiDiHa.  —  Feeil  ahd  E«oipe  or 

Lk  JBHSB.  —  His  REtlTBII. 

On  a  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Le 
Jeune  embai'kcd  with  the  Indians,  twent)'  in  all, 
men,  women,  and  children.  No  other  Frenchman 
was  of  the  pai-tj*.  Champlain  bade  him  an  anxious 
farewell,  and  commended  him  to  the  care  of  his 
red  associates,  who  had  tak^n  charge  of  his  store 
of  biscuit,  flour,  com,  prunes,  and  turnips,  to  which, 
in  an  evil  hour,  his  friends  had  persuaded  him  to 
add  a  small  keg  of  wine.  The  canoes  glided  along 
tlie  wooded  shore  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  the 
party  landed,  towards  evening,  on  the  small  island 
immediately  below,  Le  Jenne  was  delighted  with 
the  spot,  and  the  wild  beauties  of  the  autumnal 
sunset 

tlis  reflections,  however,  were  soon  iDterrupted, 
While  the  squaws  were  setting  up  their  bark  lodges, 

[231 
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and  Mestigoit  was  shooting  wild-fowl  for  sapper, 
Pierre  returned  to  the  canoes,  tapped  the  keg  of 
wine,  and  soon  fell  into  the  mud,  helplessly  drunk. 
Reviyed  by  the  unmersion,  he  next  appeared  at 
the  camp,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  threw  down  the 
lodges,  overset  the  kettle,  and  chased  the  shrieking 
squaws  into  the  woods.  His  brother  Mestigoit 
rekindled  the  fire,  and  slimg  the  kettle  anew; 
when  Pierre,  who  meanwhile  had  been  raving  like 
a  madman  along  the  shore,  reeled  in  a  fury  to  the 
spot  to  repeat  his  former  exploit.  Mestigoit  anti- 
cipated him,  snatched  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  and 
threw  the  scalding  contents  in  his  face.  ^'  He  was 
never  so  well  washed  before  in  his  life,"  says  Le 
Jeune ;  ^^  he  lost  all  the  skin  of  his  face  and  breast 
Would  to  God  his  heart  had  changed  also ! "  ^  He 
roared  in  his  frenzy  for  a  hatchet  to  kill  the 
missionary,  who  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Here 
he  stretched  himself  on  the  earth,  while  a  char- 
itable squaw  covered  him  mth  a  sheet  of  birch- 
bark.  "Though  my  bed,"  he  writes,  "had  not 
been  made  up  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it 

was  not  hard  enough  to  prevent  me  from  sleep- 

•      »> 

Such  was  his  initiation  into  Indian  winter  life. 
Passing  over  numerous  adventures  by  water  and 
land,  we  find  the  party,  on  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, leaving  their  canoes  od  an  island,  and  wading 

1  lamais  il  ne  fbt  si  bien  lau6,  il  changea  de  peau  en  la  face  et  en  toot 
I'estomach :  pleust  k  Dieu  que  son  ame  east  chang6  auiai  bien  qiM  ton 
OOipa  1 "  —  Reiaiion,  1084,  69. 
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ashore  at  low  tide  over  the  flats  to  the  Bouthern 
bauk  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  two  other  bands 
had  joined  them,  their  number  was  increased  to 
fortj-five  persons.  Now,  learing  the  river  behind, 
they  entered  those  savage  highlands  whence  issue 
the  springs  of  the  St.  John,  —  a  wilderness  of 
rugged  mountain-ranges,  clad  in  dense,  continuous 
forests,  with  no  human  tenant  but  this  troop  of 
miserable  rovers,  and  here  and  there  some  kindred 
band,  as  miserable  as  they.  Winter  had  set  in, 
and  already  dead  Nature  was  sheeted  in  funereal 
white.  Lakes  and  ponds  were  frozen,  rivulets 
sealed  up,  torrents  encased  with  stalactites  of  ice ; 
the  black  rocks  and  the  black  tnmks  of  the 
pine-trees  were  beplastered  with  snow,  and  its 
heavy  masses  crushed  the  dull  green  boughs  into 
the  drifts  beneath.  The  forest  wsia  silent  as  the 
grave. 

Through  this  desolation  the  long  file  of  Indians 
made  its  way,  all  on  snow-shoes,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  bending  under  a  heavy  load,  or  drag^ 
ging  a  sledge,  narrow,  but  of  prodigious  length. 
They  carried  their  whole  wealth  ■with  them,  on 
their  backs  or  on  their  sledges,  —  kettles,  axes, 
bales  of  meat,  if  such  they  had,  and  huge  rolls 
of  birch-bark  for  covering  their  wigwams.  The 
Jesuit  was  loaded  like  the  rest.  The  dogs  atone 
ftoondered  through  the  drifts  unburdened.  There 
was  neither  path  nor  level  ground.  Descending, 
climbing,  stooping  beneath  h;ilf-fallen  trees,  clam- 
bering over  piles  of  prostrate  trunks,  stniggling 
tiirough  matted  cedar-swamps,  threading  chill  ra- 


vines,  and  crossing  streama  no  longer  visible,  they 
toiled    on    till    the    day    began    to    decline,    then 
stopped  to  encamp.'     Burdens  were  tbroHTi  down, 
and   sledges  nuladen.     The  squaws,  with  knives 
and  hatchets,  cut  long  poles  of  bircli  and  spruceJ 
saplings  ;  while  the  men,  with  snow-shoes  for  shov-l 
els,  cleared  a  round  or  square  space  in  the  snow,  ' 
which  formed  an  upright  WiUl  three  or  four  feet 
high,  inclosing  the  area  of  the  wigwam.     On  one 
side,  a  passage  was  cut  for  an  entrance,  and  the 
polea  were  planted   ai-ound   the  top  of  the  wall 
of  snow,  slojiing  and  converging.     On  these  poles 
were  spread  the  slieets  of  birch-barK ;  a  bear-skin 
was  bung  in  the  passage-way  for  a  door ;  the  hare 
ground   within   and    the   surrounding   snow   were  . 
covered  with  spruce  boughs ;    and  the  work  was  | 
done.  % 

This  usually  occupied  about  three  hours,  during 
which  Le  Jeune,  spent  with  travel,  and  weakened 
by  precarious  and  unaccustomed  fare,  bad  the 
choice  of  shivering  iu  idleness,  or  taking  part  in 
a  labor  which  fatigued,  iiithout  warming,  his  ex- 
hausted  frame.     The    sorcerer's    wife  was   in  far 

1  "  S'il  uriuoil  qaelque  dfgel,  A  Dlau  quelle  peine  I  H  lot  MmUoltfl 
que  ie  mirchoii  lUr  td  chemin  de  Teiro  qui  te  cufoit  i  toot  MDpl  ■cnbil^ 
mei  pieAi :  la  neige  coogvlA  Teuant  L  f'UDollir.  lambait  et  t'eafbofoit  par 
etquorrei  ou  gnodes  piece*,  et  naui  en  auiona  bieij  louucnt  iiuqura  uut 
gcnooz,  quelqaefoi*  iusqo'k  Ia  ceintore  Que  I'il  j  auoil  de  U  peine  k 
tninber.  il  7  en  auoit  eufor  pitu  k  ie  retircr :  car  doi  raiiiiettea  le  tbuf^ 
oieiiE  [Ie  oetget  et  te  reoduicnt  *i  petanlei.  qne  quand  rooi  renin  k  ka 
T«lirer  11  toiu  wmbloil  qu'on  toiu  tiruit  1e«  Umbes  pain  10a*  ddncDi- 
brer.  I'en  ay  veu  qi^  gUgsoient  tellempiit  <Dub«  des  (oochea  enaaaallM 
■oubt  la  neige,  qu'ila  ne  pouuoient  tirer  n;  iambei  n;  taqoettM  ti 
■ecoim:  or  Bgurct  toiu  majntenant  me  penonoe  uhargfc  dobuim 
BiDlet,  et  iugei  li  la  Tie  dea  Sauuagea  eat  douce." — lUatKit,  IGM,  67. 
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worse  case.  Though  in  the  extremity  of  a  mortal 
sickness,  they  left  her  lying  in  the  snow  till  the 
wigwam  was  made,  —  without  a  word,  on  her  part, 
of  remonstrance  or  complaint.  Le  Jeune,  to  the 
great  ire  of  her  husband,  sometimes  spent  the 
intertill  in  trying  to  convert  her;  but  she  proved 
intractable,  and  soon  died  imbaptized. 

'I'hus  lodged,  they  remained  bo  long  as  game 
could  be  found  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  then,  subsistence  failing,  removed  to 
another  spot.  Early  in  the  winter,  they  hunted 
the  beaver  and  the  Canada  porcujiine ;  and,  later, 
in  the  season  of  deep  snows,  chased  the  moose  and 
the  caribou. 

Put  aside  the  bear-skin,  and  enter  the  hut.  Here, 
in  a  space  some  thirteen  feet  square,  were  packed 
nineteen  savages,  men,  women,  and  childi-en,  with 
their  dogs,  crouched,  squatted,  coiled  like  hedge- 
hogs, or  lying  on  theii-  backs,  with  knees  drawn  up 
perpend  iculai-ly  to  keep  thch'  feet  out  of  the  fire. 
Le  Jeune,  always  methodical,  arranges  the  griev- 
ances inseparable  from  these  rough  quarters  under 
four  chief  heads,  —  Cold,  Heat,  Smoke,  and  Uogs. 
The  bark  covering  was  fuU  of  crevices,  through 
which  the  icy  blasts  streamed  in  upon  him  from 
all  sides  ;  and  the  hole  above,  at  once  window  and 
chimney,  was  so  large,  that,  as  he  lay,  he  could 
watch  the  stars  as  well  as  in  the  open  aii-.  While 
the  fii"e  in  the  midst,  fed  with  fat  pine-knots, 
scorched  him  on  one  side,  on  the  other  he  had 
mach  ado  to  keep  himself  from  freezing.  At 
times,  however,  the  crowded  hut  seemed  heated 
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to  the  temperature  of  an  oTen.  But  these  erfls 
were  light,  when  compared  to  the  mtolerable 
plague  of  smoke.  During  a  snow-storm,  and  oAen 
at  other  times,  the  wigwam  was  filled  with  fames 
so  dense,  stifling,  and  acrid,  that  all  its  inmates 
were  forced  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces,  breathing 
through  mouths  in  contact  with  the  cold  earth. 
Their  throats  and  nostrils  felt  as  if  on  fire ;  their 
scorched  eyes  streamed  with  tears ;  and  when  Le 
Jeune  tried  to  read,  the  letters  of  his  breviary 
seemed  printed  in  blood.  The  dogs  were  not 
an  immixed  evil,  for,  by  sleeping  on  and  around 
him,  they  kept  him  warm  at  night;  but,  as  an 
offset  to  this  good  service,  they  walked,  ran,  and 
jumped  over  him  as  he  lay,  snatched  the  food 
from  his  birchen  dish,  or,  in  a  mad  rush  at  some 
bone  or  discarded  morsel,  now  and  then  overset 
both  dish  and  missionarv. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  would  leave  the 
filthy  den,  to  read  his  breviar}'  in  peace  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  In  the  forest  around  sounded  the 
sharp  crack  of  frost-riven  trees  ;  and  from  the  hori- 
zon to  the  zenith  shot  up  the  silent  meteors  of  the 
northern  lights,  in  whose  fitful  flashings  the  awe- 
struck Indians  beheld  the  dancing  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  cold  gnawed  him  to  the  bone; 
and,  his  devotions  over,  he  turned  back  shivering. 
The  illumined  hut,  from  many  a  chink  and  crevice, 
shot  forth  into  the  gloom  long  streams  of  light 
athwart  the  twisted  boughs.  He  stooped  and  en- 
tered. All  within  glowed  red  and  fiery  aroimd  the 
blazing  pine-knots,  where,  like  brutes  in  their  ken- 


nel,  were  gathered  the  savage  crew.  He  stepped 
to  his  place,  over  recumbent  bodies  and  leggiiied 
and  moccasincd  limbs,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
carpet  of  spmce  boughs.  Here  a  ti'ihnlation 
awaited  him,  the  crowning  miser)'  of  his  winter- 
quarters,  —  worse,  as  he  declares,  than  cold,  heat, 
and  dogs. 

Of  the  three  brothers  who  had  invited  him  to 
join  the  partj-,  one,  we  have  seen,  was  the  hunter, 
Mestigoit ;  itnother,  the  sorcerer ;  and  the  third, 
Pierre,  whom,  by  reason  of  his  falling  away  from 
the  Faith,  X.e  Jenne  always  mentions  as  the  Apos- 
tate. He  was  a  weak-minded  young  Indian,  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  his  brother,  the  sorcerer, 
who,  if  not  more  vicious,  was  far  more  resolute  and 
wily.  From  the  antagonism  of  their  respective 
professions,  the  sorcerer  hated  the  priest,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  denouncing  his  incantations,  and 
who  ridiculed  his  perpetual  singing  and  drumming 
as  puerility  and  folly.  The  former,  being  an  indif- 
ferent hunter,  and  disabled  by  a  disease  which  he 
bud  contracted,  depended  for  subsistence  on  his 
credit  as  a  magician ;  and,  in  undermining  it,  Le 
Jeune  not  only  outraged  his  pride,  but  threatened 
his  daily  bread.'  He  used  every  device  to  retort 
ridicule  on  his  rival.    At  the  outset,  he  had  prof- 


'  "  le  DC  UJnoii  perdre  ancune  ocouion  de  le  eotiiuuncra  de  niRiierie 
M  lie  puerility,  niettant  au  iour  I'impertinence  dc  lei  aupemitiutia :  or 
e'nUNl  luj  nmiclier  I'anie  du  corp>  par  rinletice :  car  commo  il  n« 
inmuU  pliu  chauer.  il  Sut  pitu  que  iamais  do  Prnpbele  et  du  Magiden 
twsr  conaenier  ton  crvdit,  el  pom  auciir  lei  bona  laorceaax ;  ai  blen  c|n'«»- 
bnuilaiii  ion  suiborii^  qui  w  ra  penlant  lou)  1e»  ioim,  ie  le  toui^tiois  k  la 
le  de  I'icil."  —  AeJmuM.  16M,  66. 


fered  his  aid  to  Le  Jeune  in  his  study  of  the  Al- 
gonquin ;  and,  like  the  Indian  practical  jokera  of 
Acadia  in  the  case  of  Father  Biard,'  palmed  off 
upon  him  the  foulest  words  in  the  language  as  the 
equivalent  of  things  spiritual.  Thus  it  happened, 
tliat,  while  the  missionary  sought  to  explain  to  the 
assembled  wigwam  some  point  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, he  was  interrupted  by  peals  of  laughter  from 
men,  children,  and  squaws.  And  now,  as  Le  Jeune 
took  his  place  in  the  circle,  the  sorcerer  bent  upon 
him  his  malignant  eyes,  and  began  that  course  of 
rude  bantering  which  filled  to  ovei-flowing  the  cup 
of  the  Jesuit's  woes.  All  took  their  cue  from  him, 
and  made  their  afflicted  guest  the  butt  of  their 
inane  mtticisms.  "  Look  at  him  1  His  face  is 
like  a  dog's  I  "  —  "  His  head  is  like  a  pumpkin !  " 
—  "He  has  a  beard  like  a  rabbit's  1"  The  mis- 
sionary bore  in  silence  these  and  countless  similar 
attacks ;  indeed,  so  sorely  was  he  harassed,  that, 
lest  he  should  exasperate  his  tormentor,  he  some- 
times passed  whole  days  without  utteiing  a  word.' 

Le  Jeune,  a  man  of  excellent  observation,  al- 
ready knew  his  red  associates  well  enough  to 
understand  that  their  rudeness  did  not  of  iiece»> 

1  See  "  Piancen  of  France,"  268. 

3  Hflaiiim.  1084,  £07  (Cramoiir).     "Hi  me  chuBcaieiit 
d*  miUe  hrociinla  &  de  milto  injure*;  je  n\v  aui*  veu  en  tel  c 
pmir  IM  lei  ligtir,  Jo  pu«>i>  1m  jour*  cntii^n  anna  oiiTrir  la 
Here  fullowi  Ibii  Bbiue,  In  the  origin&I  luiliaii,  wlili  French 
Le  Jenne't  •i.-count  of  liii  experience*  ii  linguliirly  graphic.    The  Ibllow- 
ing  i>  hil  gaminuy  of  hii  annoyance*:  — 

"  Or  ce  niiaenble  honime  "  (th«  torcvrer), "  ft  la  fkimte  m'ont  eatf  lea 
deax  plua  giamli  lourmeiif  que  i'aye  eniliin!  parmjr  cci  Durbaret :  ny  ■• 
fraid,  nj  le  chaud,  nf  I'tnconunoiUt^  dea  chiena,  ay  ooucher  k  Tair,  mj 
dornUr  ini  un  lict  de  terre,  nf  la  pottnre  qa'il  fiiul  toaiioufi  tsnlr  dan* 
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from  the  first,  turned  his  eyea  towards  the  distant 
land  of  the  Hurons,  —  a  field  of  labor  full  of  peril, 
but  rich  in  hope  and  promise.  Le  Jeune's  duties 
as  Superior  restrained  him  from  wanderings  so 
remote.  His  apostleship  must  be  limited,  for  a 
time,  to  the  vagabond  hordes  of  Algonquins,  who 
roamed  the  forests  of  the  lower  St.  LawTence,  and 
of  whose  language  he  had  been  so  sedulous  a 
student.  His  difficulties  had  of  late  been  increased 
by  the  absence  of  Pierre,  who  had  run  off  as  Lent 
drew  near,  standing  in  dread  of  that  season  of  fast- 
ing. Masse  brought  tidings  of  him  from  Tadoussac, 
whither  he  had  gone,  and  where  a  party  of  English 
had  given  him  liquor,  destrojHng  the  last  trace  of 
I^e  Jcuue's  late  exhortations.  "  God  forgive  those," 
writes  the  Father,  "  who  introduced  heresy  into  this 
country  I  If  this  savage,  corrupted  as  he  is  by 
these  miserable  heretics,  had  any  wit,  he  would  be 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Faith.  It  is 
plain  that  he  was  given  us,  not  for  the  good  of  his 
Boul,  but  only  that  we  might  extract  from  him  the 
principles  of  his  language."  ' 

Pierre  had  two  brothers.  One,  well  known  as 
a  hunter,  was  named  Mcstigoit;  the  other  was  the 
most  noted  "  medicine-man,"  or,  as  the  Jesuits 
called  him,  sorcerer,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Montagnais 
Like  the  rest  of  their  people,  they  were  accustomed 
to  set  out  for  their  winter  himt  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  close  of  their  eel-fishery.  Le  Jeune,  despite  the 
experience  of  De  Noue,  had  long  had  a  mind  to 
accompany  one  of  these  roving  bonds,  partly  in  the 

1  JCdatiim,  I&33,  29. 
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had  a  superabundance,  and  which  men,  women,  and 
children  alike  used  with  a  frequency  and  hardihood 
that  amazed  and  scandalized  the  priest.'  Nor  was 
he  better  pleased  with  their  postures,  in  which 
they  consulted  nothing  but  their  ease.  Thus,  of 
an  evening  when  the  wigwam  was  heated  to  suffo- 
cation, the  sorcerer,  in  the  closest  possible  approach 
to  nudity,  lay  on  hie  back,  with  his  right  knoe 
planted  upright  and  his  left  leg  crossed  on  it,  di»- 
coursing  volubly  to  the  company,  who,  on  their 
part,  listened  in  postures  scarcely  less  remote  from 
decency. 

There  was  one  point  touching  which  Le  Jcuoe 
and  his  Jesuit  brethren  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
eolve  their  doubts.  Were  the  Indian  sorcerers 
mere  impostors,  or  were  they  in  actual  league  with 
the  Devil?  That  the  fiends  who  possess  this  land 
of  darkness  make  their  power  felt  by  action  direct 
and  potential  upon  the  jiersons  of  its  wretched  in- 
habitants there  is,  argues  Le  Jeune,  good  reason 
to  conclude ;  since  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  notoriety, 
that  the  fiends  who  infest  Brazil  are  accuBtomcd 
cruelly  to  beat  and  otherwise  torment  the  native* 
of  that  country,  as  many  travellers  attest.  "  A 
Frenchman  worthy  of  credit,"  pursues  the  Father, 
"  has  told  mc  that  he  has  heai'd  with  his  own  e&n 
the  voice  of  the  Demon  and  the  sound  of  the  blows 


ri 


'  "  Aumi  Iput  disoi*-je  pir  foil,  que  «i  lei  poorceaat  et  lei  dib 
(fluoient  i>iirl«r.  Hi  tiendroipnl  leur  Ungsge.  ■  ,  ■  Loa  fltln  «l  lu  ieui 
temiaet  wnl  k  I'exlorieut  trei  huno»Ictnent  coaueRci,  dikIi  entxv  •! 
l*un  iliwoun  (oni  puanti,  ciimme  ilet  dnaque*."  —  tliJaiiim,  lOM,  82.  — 
The  Boclal  mannen  of  remote  tribei  of  Ihe  prw  at  limo  porrnpond  pM- 
fefllir  villi  t«  Jeune'i  ucDDnt  orihoa*  of  tlie  Moiitagntiia. 


which  he  discharges  upon  these  his  miserable 
slaves ;  and  in  reference  to  this  a  very  remarkable 
fact  has  been  reported  to  me,  namely,  that,  when 
a  Cathohc  approaches,  the  Devil  takes  flight  and 
beats  these  wretches  no  longer,  but  that  in  pres- 
ence of  a  Huguenot  he  does  not  atop  beating 
them."' 

Thus  prone  to  beheve  in  tie  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  nether  powers,  Le  Jeune  watched  the 
sorcerer  with  an  eye  prepared  to  discover  in  his 
conjurations  the  signs  of  a  genuine  diabolic  agency. 
His  observations,  however,  led  him  to  a  different 
result ;  and  he  could  detect  in  his  rival  nothing  but 
a  vile  compoimd  of  impostor  and  dupe.  The  sor- 
cerer believed  in  the  efficacy  of  Iiis  o^vn  magic,  and 
was  continually  singing  and  beating  his  drum  to 
cute  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ^winter,  Le  Jeune  fell 
sick,  and,  in  his  pain  and  weakness,  nearly  suc- 
combed  under  the  noctimial  uproar  of  the  sorcerer, 
who,  hour  after  hour,  sang  and  drummed  without 
mercy,  —  sometimes  yelhug  at  the  top  of  his  throat, 


t  "  Stirqnof  on  me  rapporle  rue  (^Iiom-  trea  remarquaLle.  c'esi  que 
Is  DUblu  t'eiilVul,  «t  ue  tcappe  point  ou  ceiae  do  ^pper  ceit  miionblos, 
qnand  in  CBtliotique  entri!  en  teur  (.'umpaKnic,  el  qu'U  ne  tajii  point 
de  ]m  butre  en  U  preieiiL'e  d'ln  Hugucnnl :  A'oh  vipnl  qu'Tn  iour  m 
Tvjruu  hitEui  en  Im  conipagnie  d'vn  uerlain  Fnuifoii.  ils  luf  direni : 
Sou  iM>u>  twlannoiu  que  le  dinble  noiu  batte,  tof  oluit  aiwc  noiu,  veil 
qnH  n'oacroit  le  tkire  qiund  Kt  cnmpMgnoiu  «oii<  prescnia.  Luf  so 
donta  incontinent  que  ccia  pouuoit  proucnir  de  la  religion  (car  II  €«tolt 
Calidniate) ;  I'addresiant  done  li  Dieu.  il  luj  promll  de  «e  biru  Ciitho- 
llqne  ■!  le  dUble  ceatoit  de  baltre  eet  pauurca  pcuplcB  en  aa  pre*onc«. 
le  Tvn  l*it,  iamaia  plui  aucun  Demon  ne  molctta  Anieriquain  en  M 
foiB{Mgnle,  d'ob  Tient  qa'U  «e  lit  Catholique,  aelon  la  promease  qu'U  ea 

Btrediacoiiri."— flifadon,  16M.  22. 
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then  hissing  like  a  serpent,  then  striking  his  drum 
on  the  ground  as  if  in  a  frenzy,  then  leaping  up, 
raving  about  the  wigwam,  and  calling  on  the 
women  and  children  to  join  him  in  singing.  Now 
ensued  a  hideous  din ;  for  every  throat  was  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  all  were  beating  with  sticks  or 
fists  on  the  bark  of  the  hut  to  increase  the  noise, 
with  the  charitable  object  of  aiding  the  sorcerer  to 
conjure  down  his  malady,  or  drive  away  the  evil 
spirit  that  caused  it. 

He  had  an  enemy,  a  rival  sorcerer,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  caused  by  charms  the  disease 
that  afflicted  him.  He  therefore  announced  that 
he  should  kill  him.  As  the  rival  dwelt  at  Gaspe, 
a  hundred  leagues  off,  the  present  execution  of  the 
threat  might  appear  difficult ;  but  distance  was  no 
bar  to  the  vengeance  of  the  sorcerer.  Ordering 
all  the  children  and  all  but  one  of  the  women  to 
leave  the  wigwam,  he  seated  himself,  with  the 
woman  who  remained,  on  the  ground  in  the  cen- 
tre, while  the  men  of  the  party,  together  with 
those  from  other  wigwams  in  the  neighborhood, 
sat  in  a  ring  around.  Mestigoit,  the  sorcerers 
brother,  then  brought  in  the  charm,  consisting  of 
a  few  small  pieces  of  wood,  some  arrow-heads,  a 
broken  knife,  and  an  iron  hook,  which  he  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  hide.  The  woman  next  rose,  and 
walked  aroimd  the  hut,  behind  the  company. 
Mestigoit  and  the  sorcerer  now  dug  a  large  hole 
with  two  pointed  stakes,  the  whole  assembly  sing- 
ing, drumming,  and  howling  meanwhile  with  a 
deafening  uproar.     The  hole   made,   the  charm. 
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wrapped  in  the  hide,  was  thrown  into  it.  Pierre, 
the  Apostate,  then  brought  a  sword  and  a  knife 
to  the  sorcerer,  who,  seizing  them,  leaped  into 
the  hole,  and,  with  furious  gesticulation,  hacked 
and  stabbed  at  the  charm,  yelling  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  Inngs.  At  length  he  ceased,  displayed 
the  knife  and  sword  stained  with  blood,  proclaimed 
that  he  had  mortally  wounded  his  enemy,  and  de- 
manded if  none  present  had  heard  his  death-cry. 
The  assembly,  more  occupied  in  making  noises 
than  in  listening  for  them,  gave  no  reply,  till  at 
length  two  young  men  declared  that  they  had  heard 
a  Faint  scream,  as  if  from  a  great  distance ;  whereat 
a  shout  of  gratulation  and  triumph  rose  from  all 
the  company.' 

There  was  a  young  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  one 
of  the  neighboring  huts,  of  whom  the  sorcerer 
took  counsel  as  to  the  prospect  of  his  restoration 
to  health.  The  di\ining-lodge  was  formed,  in  this 
instance,  of  five  or  six  upiight  posts  planted  in  a 
circle  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  prophet 
ensconced  himself  within ;  und  after  a  long  inter- 

1  "  Lc  mtgiden  tout  gtorieux  dit  que  ion  homnw  cat  fbippf,  qu'U 
tdourra  blen  lent,  (l^ninnde  ai  oa  n'a  point  enlendu  tei  crii:  tnut  le 
munite  ilil  que  noti,  lionmii  deax  ieunea  hommei  aes  paren*.  qui  diiOBt 
Muilr  tray  det  pirunio  ton  aounlei,  el  conime  do  loing.  O  qu'ili  le  Sntot 
aurl  8«  iDunuuil  rert  mo?,  il  ae  luit  i  lire.  disant:  Vu^ei  cctle  rub« 
noire,  qui  Duu*  rient  dire  qu'U  ne  fiiut  tuer  peraonne.  Cnmuic  ic 
nfu^iMt  atieniiueinenl  I'eapfee  et  le  poi^ard,  il  mo  lea  flt  preeonter: 
Begarde,  dii-il,  qu'vit  lvU!  C'cat  du  HUig,  rcpar(is-ie.  Dc  qui?  De 
qnclque  Orignac  ou  d'auire  animal.  lis  te  mocquereni  de  moy,  disania 
que  c'caluU  Hu  muk  de  tx  Sorcier  de  Gaspd.  Coanienl,  dia-je.  il  eat  k 
p(u*  de  cent  Ueaet  d'iuy  I  II  eiC  tray,  (bnt-il*.  niuia  v'ot  le  Msnitnu, 
u'nl  li  illr«  li>  Uiabte,  qui  apponc  aoo  aareg  panleaaDDa  la  lerre."  —  Kdo- 
lim.  ISSt,  31. 
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val  of  singing,  the  spirits  declared  their  presence 
by  their  usual  squeaking  utterancBB  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mystic  tabernacle.  Their  responses 
were  not  unfavorable  ;  and  the  sorcerer  drew  much 
consolation  from  the  invocations  of  his  brother 
impostor.* 

Besides  his  incessant  endeavors  to  annoy  L^ 
Jeune,  the  sorcerer  now  and  then  tried  to  frighten 
hira.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  period  of  starva- 
tion had  been  followed  by  a  successful  hunt,  the 
whole  party  assembled  for  one  of  the  gluttonous 
feasts  usual  with  them  at  such  times.  While  the 
guests  sat  expectant,  and  the  squaws  were  abdut 
to  ladle  out  the  banquet,  the  sorcerer  suddenly 
leaped  up,  exclaiming,  that  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  that  knives  and  hatchets  must  be  kept  out 
of  his  way,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  somebody. 
Then,  rolling  his  eyes  towards  Le  Jeune,  he  began 
a  series  of  frantic  gestiu-es  and  outcries,  —  then 
stopped  abruptly  and  stared  info  vacancy,  silent 
and  motionless,  —  then  resumed  his  former  clamor, 
raged  in  and  out  of  the  hut,  and,  seizing  some  of 
its  supjiorting  poles,  broke  them,  as  if  in  on  nncon- 
trollable  frenzy.  The  missionary,  though  alarmed, 
sat  reading  his  breviary  as  before.  When,  how- 
ever, on  the  next  morning,  the  sorcerer  began 
again  to  play  the  maniac,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  that  some  stroke  of  fever  miglit  in  truth  have 
touched  his  bruin.  Accordingly,  he  approached 
him  and  felt  his  pulse,  which  be  found,  in  his  own 
words,  '*  as  cool  as  a  fish."  The  pretended  mad- 
I  S«e  Introduction.    AUo,  "  inoDeer*  of  Fnuice,"  816. 


man  looked  at  him  with  aatonisbment,  and,  giving 
over  the  attempt  to  frighten  him,  presently  relumed 
to  his  senses.' 

IjC  Jeune,  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  ceaseless 
thumping  of  the  sorcerer's  drum  and  the  monoto- 
nous cadence  of  his  medicine-songs,  improved  the 
time  in  attempts  to  convert  him.  "  I  began,"  he 
says,  "  by  evincing  a  great  love  for  him,  and  by 
praises,  which  I  threw  to  him  as  a  bait  whereby  I 
might  catch  him  in  the  net  of  truth."'  But  the 
Indian,  though  pleased  with  the  Father's  flatteries, 
was  neither  caught  nor  conciliated. 

Nowhere  was  his  magic  in  more  requisition  than 
in  procuring  a  snccessfid  chase  to  the  hunters,  —  a 
point  of  vital  interest,  since  on  it  hung  the  Uves  of 
the  whole  party.  They  often,  however,  returned 
empt)'-handed ;  and,  for  one,  two,  or  three  succes- 
sive days,  no  other  food  could  be  had  (ban  the  bark 
of  trees  or  scraps  of  leather.  So  long  as  tobacco 
lasted,  they  found  solace  in  their  pipes,  which  sel- 
dom left  their  lips.  "  Unhappy  infidels,"  writes 
Le  Jeune,  "who  spend  their  hves  in  emoke,  and 
their  eternity  in  flames  !  " 

As  CbiTstroas  approached,  their  condition  grew 

■  The  Indinnt,  it  li  veW  knoirn,  ucribe  tnjalerioiu  and  aapeniftEiiial 
pn«m  to  tlie  innuie,  itiii]  reepi;ut  them  acconliiisly.  The  Neutral 
Stlion  (we  Introduction  I  p.  )  wna  (bll  of  pretended  niBdmen,  wlio 
nml  ahout  Iho  viUngea,  throwing  Srcbrondi,  end  making  oilier  displayi 
of  fr«n^. 

■  "  U  commcD'^By  pni  vn  l^moignnge  de  grand  amnar  en  aon  cndroit, 
tl  pw  des  loaBngea  que  ie  In/  iatta;  cumcne  vne  unorcx  paor  le  prendre 
dant  le*  filets  de  la  reriti!.  Ic  In;  Ha  entendre  que  b1  vn  esprit,  capable 
iIm  ohoeei  grande*  comme  le  sicn.  eognoifgnit  DIen.  que  toua  les  San- 
nagea  indnia  par  toa  exemple  le  >ondTOienl  auasi  cugnQistre."  —  BrJaiioa, 
1SS4,  Tl. 
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desperate.  Beavers  and  porcupines  were  scarce, 
and  the  snow  was  not  deep  enough  for  hunting 
the  moose.  Night  and  day  the  medicine-drums 
and  medicine-songs  resounded  from  the  wigwams, 
mingled  with  the  wail  of  starving  children.  The 
hunters  grew  weak  and  emaciated ;  and,  as  after  a 
forlorn  march  the  wanderers  encamped  once  more 
in  the  lifeless  forest,  the  priest  remembered  that  it 
was  the  eve  of  Christmas.  "  The  Lord  gave  us  for 
our  supper  a  porcupine,  large  as  a  sucking  pig, 
and  also  a  rabbit.  It  was  not  much,  it  is  true,  for 
eighteen  or  nineteen  persons ;  but  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph,  her  glorious  spouse,  were  not  so 
weU  treated,  on  this  very  day,  in  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem."  ^ 

On  Christmas  Day,  the  despairing  hunters,  again 
imsuccessful,  came  to  pray  succor  from  Le  Jeune. 
Even  the  Apostate  had  become  tractable,  and  the 
famished  sorcerer  was  ready  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  an  appeal  to  the  deity  of  his  rival.  A  bright 
hope  possessed  the  missionary.  He  composed  tT\'o 
prayers,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  repentant  Pi- 
erre, he  translated  into  Algonquin.  Then  he  hung 
against  the  side  of  the  hut  a  napkin  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  against  the  napkin  a  cru- 
cifix and  a  reliquary,  and,  this  done,  caused  all 
the  Indians  to  kneel  before  them,  with  hands  raised 
and  clasped.     He  now  read  one  of  the  prayers,  and 

^  "  Pour  nofltre  touper,  N.  S.  nous  donna  rn  Porc-espic  grot  comme 
Tn  cochon  de  lait,  et  vn  li^ure ;  c'estoit  peu  pour  dix-huit  ou  ringt  per- 
sonnes  que  nous  estions,  il  est  Traj,  mais  la  saincte  Vierge  et  son  glori- 
eux  Espoux  tainct  Io«eph  ne  furent  pas  si  bien  traictez  k  mesnic  iour  dans 
restable  de  Bethleem."— /2e/a^ion,  16d4,  7-L 
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required  the  Indians  to  repeat  tlie  other  after  him, 
promising  to  renounce  thcij'  superstitions,  and  obey 
Christ,  whose  image  they  saw  before  them,  if  he 
would  give  them  food  and  save  them  from  perishing. 
The  pledge  given,  he  dismissed  the  hunters  with  a 
benediction.  At  night  thoy  returned  with  game 
enough  to  reUcve  the  immediate  necessity.  All 
was  hilarity.  The  kettles  were  slung,  and  the 
feasters  assembled.  Le  Jeune  rose  to  speak,  when 
Pierre,  who,  having  killed  nothing,  was  in  ill 
humor,  said,  with  a  laugh,  that  the  crucifix  and 
the  prayer  had  nothing  to  do  ^vith  their  good 
luck ;  while  the  sorcerer,  liis  jealousy  reviving  as 
he  saw  his  hunger  about  to  he  appeased,  called  out 
to  the  missionary,  "  Hold  your  tongue  I  You  have 
no  sense  !  "  As  usual,  all  took  their  cue  from  him. 
They  fell  to  their  repast  with  ravenous  jubilation, 
and  the  disappointed  priest  sat  dejected  and  silent. 

Repeatedly,  before  the  spring,  they  were  thus 
tlireatened  with  starvation.  Nor  was  their  case 
exceptional.  It  was  the  ordinary  winter  life  of  all 
those  Northern  tribes  who  did  not  till  the  soil,  but 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  The  deser- 
tion or  the  killing  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  disabled, 
occasional  cannibalism,  and  frequent  death  from 
famine,  were  natural  incidents  of  an  existence 
which,  during  half  the  year,  was  but  a  desperate 
pursuit  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  hardship,  suffering,  and  debase- 
ment. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  after  roaming  for  five 
months  among  forests  and    mountauis,  the  party 


made  their  last  march,  regained  the  bank  of  the 
St.  LaiiTence,  and  waded  to  the  island  where  they 
had  hidden  their  canoes,  he  Jeune  was  exhausted 
and  sick,  and  Mestigoit  offered  to  carr}'  him  in  his 
canoe  to  Quebec.  This  Indian  was  by  far  the  best 
of  the  thi'ce  brothers,  and  both  Pierre  and  the 
sorcerer  looked  to  him  for  support.  He  was  strong, 
active,  and  daring,  a  skilfid  hunter,  and  a  dexterous 
canoeman.  Lc  Jeune  gladly  accepted  his  offer ; 
embarked  with  hira  and  Pierre  on  the  dreary  and 
tempestuous  river  ;  and,  after  a  voyage  fuU  of  hard- 
ship, during  which  the  canoe  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing ground  to  atoms  among  the  floating  ice,  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  six  miles  from  Quebec. 
The  afternoon  was  stormy  and  dark,  and  the  river 
was  covered  with  ice,  sweeping  by  with  the  tide. 
They  were  forced  to  encamp.  At  midnight,  the 
moon  had  risen,  the  river  was  comparatively  un- 
encumbered, and  they  embarked  once  more.  The 
wind  increased,  iind  the  waves  tossed  furiously. 
Nothing  saved  them  but  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Mestigoit.  At  length  they  could  see  the  rock 
of  Quebec  towering  through  the  gloom,  but  piles 
of  ice  lined  the  shore,  wliile  floating  masses  were 
drifting  do\^Ti  on  the  angry  current.  The  Indian 
watched  his  moment,  shot  his  canoe  through  tliem, 
gained  the  fixed  ice,  leaped  out,  and  shouted  to 
his  companions  to  follow.  Pierre  scrambled  up, 
but  the  ice  was  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  Lc 
Jeune's  agility  failed  him.  lie  saved  himself  by 
clutching  the  ankle  of  Mestigoit,  by  whose  aid  he 
gained  a  firm  foothold  at  the  top,  and,  for  a  mo* 
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ment,  the  three  voyagers,  aghast  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  escape,  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in 
silence. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Le 
Jeune  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  rude  little  con- 
vent on  the  St.  Charles ;  and  the  Fathers,  springing 
in  joyful  haste  from  their  slumbers,  embraced  their 
long  absent  Superior  with  ejaculations  of  praise  and 
benediction. 


4* 
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TUE   UUROS   MISSION. 

PtAKi  or  CoKVBBsios. — AiB«  A»i>  MoTivBs.  —  IisiAS  D:itx>iiier. 
— HDnoNS  AT  QckBRC.  —  Cocsotu.  —  TsK  Jksiiit  CntrRi_— 
Lh  BoRone, — Tu»  Jtiirii*  TawiaTHD.  —  Tueik  PcKuvcmjkXCB. 
—  Twm  JocENKX  TO  THB  UiixoxB.  —  Jbas  »b  lintuKFv.  —  Tkb 
HiMiotr  Bkodn. 

Le  Jeune  had   k-amed    the  difficulties   of  the 
I  Algonquin  mission.     To  imagine  tliiit  be  recoiled 
I  or  ffiltcred  would  be  an   injiistire  to   his  Order ; 
I  but  on   two   points   he   had   gained    convictions: 
first,  that  little  progrcsa  could  be  made  in  con- 
Terting  these  wandering  hordes  till  they  could  be 
i  Bettlcd  in  fixed  abodes ;  and,  secondly,  that  their 
scanty  numbers,  their  geograjihical  jio^ition,  and 
'  their  slight  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  nilder- 
nees  off'ercd  no  flattering  promise  that  their  conver- 
sion would  he  fruitful  in  further  triumphi  of  the 
Faith.     It  was  to  another  quarter  that  the  Jesuits 
I  looked  most  eaniestly.     By  the  vast  lakes  of  the 
I  West  dwelt  numerous  stJitionary  populations,  and 
L  particularly  tlie  Hurons,  on  the  lake  which  bears 
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their  name.  Here  was  a  hopeful  basis  of  indef- 
inite conquests ;  for,  the  Hurons  won  over,  the 
Faith  would  spread  in  wider  and  mder  circles, 
embracing,  one  by  one,  the  kindi'ed  tribes,  —  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  the  Neutrals,  the  Eries,  and  the 
Andastes.  Nay,  in  His  own  time,  God  might  lead 
into  His  fold  even  the  potent  and  ferocious  Iro- 
quois. 

llie  way  was  pathless  and  long,  by  rock  and  tor- 
rent and  the  gloom  of  savage  forests.  The  goal  was 
more  dreary  yet.  Toil,  hardship,  famine,  filth,  sick- 
ness, solitude,  insult,  —  all  tliat  is  most  revolting  to 
men  nm-tiired  among  arts  and  letters,  all  that  is 
most  terrific  to  monastic  credulity:  such  were  the 
promise  and  the  reality  of  the  Huron  mission. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Huron  country  was 
the  innermost  stronghold  of  Satan,  his  castle  and 
bis  donjon-kcep.'  All  the  weapons  of  his  malice 
were  prepared  against  the  bold  invader  who  should 
assail  him  in  this,  the  heart  of  his  ancient  domain. 
Far  from  shrinking,  the  priest's  zeal  rose  to  tenfold 
ardor.  He  sis^ed  the  cross,  invoked  St.  Ignatius, 
St  Francis  Xavier,  or  St  Fnmris  Borgia,  kissed  his 
reliqiiary,  said  nme  masses  to  the  Vugiu,  and  stood 
prompt  to  battle  with  all  the  hosts  of  Hell. 

A  life  sequestered  from  social  intercourse,  and 
remote  from  every  prize  which  ambition  holds 
worth  tile  pursuif,  or  a  lonely  death,  under  forms, 
perliapB,  the  most  appalliug,  —  these  were  the  mis- 
sionaries' alternatives.     Their  raaligners  may  taunt 
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them,  if  they  will,  with  creduEty,  superstition, 
or  a  blind  enthusiasm ;  but  slander  itself  cannot 
accuse  them  of  hypocrisy  or  ambition.  Doubt- 
less,  in  their  propagandism,  they  were  acting  in 
conciu-rence  with  a  mtmdane  policy ;  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  this  policy  was  rational  and  hu- 
mane. They  were  promoting  the  ends  of  com- 
merce and  national  expansion.  The  foundations 
of  French  dominion  were  to  be  laid  deep  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  savage.  Ilis  stubborn 
neck  was  to  be  subdued  to  the  "  yoke  of  the 
Faith."  The  power  of  the  priest  established,  that  , 
of  the  temporal  ruler  was  secure.  These  sangui-  I 
nary  hordes,  weaned  from  intestine  strife,  were  to  \ 
unite  in  a  common  allegiance  to  God  and  tho 
King.  Mingled  witli  French  traders  and  French 
settlers,  softened  by  French  manners,  guided  by 
French  priests,  ruled  by  French  officers,  their  now 
divided  bands  would  become  tlie  constituents  of 
a  vast  wilderness  empire,  which  in  time  might 
span  the  continent.  Spanish  civilization  crui^hcd  I 
the  Indian ;  English  cirilization  scorned  and  neg- 
lected him ;  French  civilization  embraced  and  cher-  f 
ished  him. 

Policy  and  commerce,  then,  built  their  hopes  on  J 
the  priests.  These  commissioned  interpreters  of  I 
the  Divine  Will,  accredited  with  letters  patent  froiil.1 
Heaven,  and  affiliated  to  God's  anointed  on  earth, T 
would  have  pushed  to  its  most  unqualified  appli* 
cation  the  Scripture  metaphor  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep.  They  would  have  tamed  the  wild  n 
of  the  woods  to  a  condition  of  obedience,  unqnc»-  I 
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tioniiig.  passive,  and  absolute,  —  repiiguant  to  man- 
hood, aud  adverse  to  the  invigoratiiig  and  expan- 
sive spirit  of  modern  civilization.  Yet,  full  of 
error  and  full  of  danger  as  was  their  system,  they 
embraced  its  serene  and  smiling  falsehoods  with 
the  sinceritj'  of  martji-s  and  the  self-devotion  of 
saints. 

Vic  have  spoken  aheady  of  the  Hurons,  of  their 
populous  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
"  Fresh  Sua,"  their  trade,  their  rude  agriculture, 
their  social  life,  their  wild  and  incongruous  su- 
perstitions, and  the  sorcerers,  diviners,  and  medi- 
cine-men who  lived  on  their  creduhty.'  Iroquois 
hostility  left  open  but  one  avenue  to  their  country, 
the  long  and  circuitous  route  which,  eighteen  years 
before,  had  been  explored  by  Champlain,' — up 
the  river  Ottawa,  across  Lake  Nipissing,  down 
French  River,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  —  a  route  as  difficult 
00  it  was  tediom.  Midway,  on  Allumette  Island, 
in  the  Ottawa,  dwelt  the  .■Ugonquin  tribe  visited  by 
Champlain  hi  1613,  and  who,  amazed  at  the  ap- 
parition of  the  white  stranger,  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds.^  Like  other  tribes  of  this 
region,  tliey  were  keen  traders,  and  would  gladly 
have  secured  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  an 
intermudiutc  traffic  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
French,  receiving  the  furs  of  the  former  in  barter 
at  a  low  rate,  and  exchanging  them  with  the  latter 
at  their   full    value.      From   thek   position,    they 
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could  at  any  time  close  the  passage  of  the  Ottawa ; 
but,  as  this  would  have  been  a  perilous  exercise  of 
their  rights,^  they  were  forced  to  act  with  discre- 
tion. An  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  their 
diplomacy  had  lately  occurred.  On  or  near  the 
Ottawa,  at  some  distance  below  them,  dwelt  a  small 
Algonquin  tribe,  called  La  Petite  Nation.  One  of 
this  people  had  lately  killed  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
murderer  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Champlain,  a 
prisoner  at  the  fort  of  Quebec.  The  savage  poli- 
ticians of  Allumette  Island  contrived,  as  will  soon 
be  seen,  to  turn  this  incident  to  profit. 

In  the  July  that  preceded  Le  Jeune's  wintering 
with  the  Montagnais,  a  Huron  Indian,  well  known 
to  the  French,  came  to  Quebec  with  the  tidings, 
that  the  annual  canoe-flect  of  his  countrj'men  was 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  river  was  alive  with  them.  A  hundred  and 
forty  canoes,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  savages, 
landed  at  the  warehouses  beneath  the  fortified  rock 
of  Quebec,  and  set  up  their  huts  and  camp-sheds 

'  Nevertheless,  the  Ilurons  always  pn8*<e«l  this  way  as  a  matter  of 
favor,  and  gave  yearly  presents  to  tlie  Aljjonquins  of  the  island,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  privilege.  —  Fx?  Jeune,  littnt'nm,  1(>36,  70.  —  By 
the  unwritten  laws  of  the  Ilurons*  and  Algonquins,  every  triljc  had  the 
right,  even  in  full  peace,  of  prohibiting  the  fmssage  of  every  other  tribe 
across  its  territory.  In  onlinary  cases,  such  prohibitions  were  quietly 
submitted  to. 

"  Ces  Insulaires  voudraient  bien  que  les  Ilurons  ne  vinssent  point 
aux  Francois  &  que  les  Francois  n'alIa>sont  point  aux  Ilumns,  afln  d'eni- 
porter  cux  seuls  tout  le  traflc,"  etc.  —  litlution,  K>83,  2i>o  (Cramoisy), — 
"dcsirans  eux-mesmes  aller  recueiller  les  marcliandi}<es  des  peuple*  cir- 
convoisins  i)our  les  api)orter  aux  Francois."  This  "  Nation  de  Tlsle  '*  has 
been  ernineously  located  at  Montreal.  Its  true  pottition  is  indicAte<I  oa 
the  map  of  Du  Creux,  and  on  an  ancient  MS.  map  in  the  iM/n'tt  (U*  (\irttt, 
of  which  a  lac-simile  is  before  me.     See  also  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  847. 


ou  the  strand  now  covered  by  the  lower  town.  The 
greater  number  brought  furs  and  tobacco  for  the 
trade ;  others  came  as  sight-seers ;  others  to  gamble, 
and  others  to  steal,'  —  accomplishments  in  which 
the  Ilurons  were  proficient :  their  gambling  skill 
being  exercised  chiefly  against  each  other,  and  their 
thieriiig  talents  against  those  of  other  nations. 

The  routine  of  these  annual  visits  was  nearly 
uniform.  Ou  the  fii'st  day,  the  Indians  built  their 
huts ;  on  the  second,  they  held  their  council  with 
the  French  officers  at  the  fort ;  on  the  third  and 
fourth,  they  baitered  their  fm-s  and  tobacco  for  ket- 
tles, hatchets,  knives,  cloth,  beads,  irou  arrow-heads, 
couts,  shirts,  and  other  commodities ;  on  the  fifth, 
they  were  feasted  by  the  French ;  and  at  daybreak 
of  the  next  morning,  they  embarked  and  vanished 
like  a  flight  of  bii-ds." 

On  the  second  day,  then,  the  long  file  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  mounted  the  pathway  to  the  fort,  — 
tuU,  well-moulded  figures,  robed  in  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  tlie  beat,  each  wild  visage  glowing  with 
paint  and  glistening  with  the  oil  which  the  Hurons 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower.  The 
lank  black  hair  of  one  streamed  loose  upon  his 
shoulders ;  that  of  another  was  close  shaven,  ex- 
cept an  upright  ridge,  which,  bristling  like  the  crest 
of  a  di'agoon's  helmet,  crossed  the  crown  from  the 

I  "Qaelquei  tiu  d'cnlre  eux  ne  viennenl  k  la  Iraite  nuec  les  FrantoU 
que  poor  iuucr,  d'autrei  pour  roir.  quelqucg  tiu  pour  di'ruber.  rl  [m  [du« 
mgea  CI  lei  ptiu  riclie*  pour  traflquer."  —  Le  Joune,  tlrlalion.  1633.  04. 

»  "ComlDe  une  »old«  d'oiseBui."  — Le  Jeuno,  fle/o/roB.  108;!.  IBO 
(CrunoUy).  —  The  tobitcco  brought  lo  the  French  by  the  Hunms  miy 
tuie  heea  niied  by  tlie  uljaceiii  inhi'  ol  tlie  TiumiDDiateg,  wlio  cuttivaicd 
K  Urgalj  for  Mie.    See  IntTodactiun. 
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forehead  to  the  neck;  while  that  of  a  thuxl  huti^^ 
loug  and  flowing  from  one  side,  but  on  the  other' 
was  cut  shoit.  Sixty  chiefs  and  piincipal  mcu, 
with  a  crowd  of  younger  warriors,  formed  their 
council-circle  in  the  fort,  those  of  each  \-illage 
grouped  together,  and  all  seated  on  the  ground 
with  a  gravity  of  bearing  sufficiently  curious  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  same  men  in  the  domestic 
cirelo  of  their  lodge-fires.  Uere,  too,  nere  the 
Jesuits,  robed  in  black,  anxious  and  intent ;  and 
here  was  Champlain,  who,  as  he  surveyed  the 
throng,  recognized  among  the  elder  warriors  not 
a  few  of  those  who,  eighteen  years  before,  had 
been  his  companions  in  arms  on  his  hapless  foray 
against  the  Iroquois.' 

Their  harangues  of  compliment  beuig  made  and 
answci-cd,  and  the  inevitable  presents  given  and 
received,  Champlain  introduced  to  the  silent  con- 
clave the  three  missionaries,  Briibeuf,  Daniel,  and 
Davost.  To  their  lot  had  fallen  the  honors,  dan- 
gers, and  woes  of  the  Uuron  mission.  "These  are 
our  fathers,"  he  said.  "  Wo  love  them  more  thaa 
we  love  ourselves.  The  whole  French  nation  honors 
them.  They  do  not  go  among  you  for  your  furs. 
They  have  left  their  friends  and  their  country  tOi 
show  you  the  way  to  heaven.  If  you  love  the 
French,  as  you  say  you  love  them,  then  love  and 
honor  these  our  fathers."' 

Two  chiefs  rose  to  reply,  and  each  lavished  oU 

"PioDoon  of  Fnmc*,"  870. 
■  Jcniw,  Af^M,  ima,  27i  (CraiBCWj');  Uemrt  FiwfeU,  1S31. 
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his  rhetoric  in  praisea  of  Champlain  and  of  the 
French,  Brebeuf  rose  next,  and  spoke  in  broken 
Huron,  —  the  assembly  jerking  in  unison,  from  the 
bottom  of  their  throats,  repeated  ejaculations  of 
applause.  Then  they  surrounded  him,  and  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  carrying  him  in 
their  canoes.  In  short,  the  mission  was  accepted ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  different  villages  disputed 
among  themselves  the  privilege  of  receiving  and 
entertaining  the  three  priests. 

On  the  last  of  July,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  SL 
^natius,  Champlain  and  several  masters  of  trading 
vessels  went  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  quest  of 
indulgences ;  and  here  they  were  soon  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  Indians,  who  had  finished  their 
traffic,  and  were  making  a  tour  of  observation. 
Being  excluded  from  the  house,  they  looked  in  at 
tlie  windows  of  the  room  wliich  seri^ed  as  a  chapel ; 
und  Champlain,  amused  at  their  exclamations  of 
wonder,  gave  one  of  them  a  piece  of  citron.  The 
Huron  tastc;d  it,  and,  enraptured,  demanded  what 
it  was.  Champlain  replied,  laughing,  that  it  was 
the  rind  of  a  French  pumpkin.  The  fame  of  this 
delectable  production  was  instant!)'  spread  abroad  ; 
and,  at  every  window,  eager  voices  and  outstretched 
hands  petitioned  for  a  share  of  the  marvellous  vege- 
table. They  were  at  length  allowed  to  enter  the 
chapel,  which  had  lately  been  decorated  with  a  few 
hangings,  images,  and  pieces  of  plate.  These  un- 
wonted splendors  filled  them  with  admiration.  They 
asked  if  the  dove  over  the  idtar  was  the  bird  that 
makes  the  thunder;  and,  pointing  to  tlie  images  of 
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I^oyok  and  Xavier,  inquired  if  they  were  okies,  or 
spirits :  nor  was  theii-  perplexity  much  dimiiUHhcd 
by  Br^beuf'a  explanation  of  their  true  character. 
Three  images  of  the  Virgui  next  engaged  their 
attention ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  questions,  they 
were  told  that  they  were  the  mother  of  Him  who 
mitdc  the  world.  This  greatly  amused  them,  and 
they  demanded  if  he  had  three  mothers.  "Oh!" 
exclaims  tlie  Father  Superior,  "  had  we  but  images 
of  all  the  holy  mysteries  of  our  faith!  They  are  a 
great  assistance,  for  they  speak  their  own  lesson." ' 
The  mission  was  not  doomed  long  to  suffer  from  a 
deai'th  of  these  inestimable  auxiliai'ies. 

'Die  eve  of  departure  came.  The  three  priests 
packed  their  baggage,  and  Champlain  paid  their 
passage,  or,  in  other  words,  made  presents  to  the 
Indians  who  were  to  carry  them  in  their  canoes. 
They  lodged  that  night  in  the  storehouse  of  the 
fur  company,  aroimd  which  the  Hurons  were  en- 
camped ;  and  Le  Jeune  and  De  Noue  stayed  with 
them  to  bid  them  farewell  in  the  morning.  At 
eleven  at  night,  they  were  roused  by  a  loud  voice 
in  the  Indian  camp,  and  saw  Le  Borgne,  the  one- 
eyed  chief  of  iVIlumette  Island,  walking  round 
among  the  huts,  haranguing  as  he  went.  Brebeuf, 
listening,  caught  the  import  of  his  words.  "  We 
have  begged  the  French  captain  to  spare  the  life 
of  the  Algonquin  of  the  Petite  Nation  whom  he 
keeps  in  prison ;  but  he  will  not  listen  to  us. 
The  prisoner  will  die.  Then  his  people  will  re- 
venge him.     They  will  try  to  kill  the  three  black- 

■  lUatian,  1638,  88. 


robes  whom  you  are  about  to  carry  to  yom-  country. 
If  you  do  not  defend  them,  the  French  will  be 
angry,  and  charge  you  with  tbeir  death.  But  if 
you  do,  then  the  Algonqulns  will  make  war  on 
you,  and  the  river  will  be  closed.  If  the  French 
captain  will  not  let  the  prisoner  go,  then  leave  the 
three  black-robes  where  tbey  are ;  for,  if  you  take 
thera  with  you,  tbey  will  bring  yon  to  trouble." 

Such  was  the  substtmce  of  I^e  Borgne's  harangue. 
The  anxious  priests  hastened  up  to  the  fort,  gained 
admittance,  and  roused  Champlain  from  hia  slum- 
bers. He  sent  his  interpreter  with  a  message  to 
the  Hurons,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  them  before 
their  departure ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  morning 
an  Indian  crier  proclaimed  through  their  camp  that 
none  should  embark  till  the  next  day.  Champlain 
convoked  the  chiefs,  and  tried  pei'suasion,  promisee, 
and  threats ;  but  Le  Borgne  had  been  busy  among 
them  with  his  intrigues,  and  now  he  declared  in  the 
council,  that,  unless  the  prisoner  were  released, 
the  missionaries  woiUd  be  nnurdered  on  their  way, 
and  war  would  ensue.  The  politic  savage  had  two 
objects  in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  be  wished  to 
interrupt  the  direct  intercourse  between  the  Frencli 
and  the  Hurons;  and,  on  the  other,  he  thought 
to  gain  credit  and  influence  with  the  nation  of  the 
prisoner  by  effecting  his  release.  Hia  first  point 
was  won.  Champlain  would  not  give  up  the  mur- 
derer, knowing  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing 
too  well  to  take  a  course  which  woidd  have  pro- 
claimed the  killing  of  a  Frenchman  a  venial  of- 
fence.    The  Hurons  thereupon  refused  to  carry  the 


missionaries  to  their  countrj' ;  coupling  the  refusal 
with  many  regrets  and  many  protestations  of  love, 
partly,  no  doubt,  sincere,  —  for  the  Jesuits  had 
contrived  to  gain  no  Uttle  favor  in  their  eyes.  The 
council  broke  up,  the  Hurous  embarked,  and  the  > 
priests  returned  to  their  convent. 

Here,    under    the    guidance    of    Brebeuf,    feey 
employed  themselves,  amid  their  other  avocations, 
in  studying  the  Hm*on  tongue.     A  yeai-  passed,  and 
again    the    Indian    traders    descended    from    their 
villages.      In  the  meanwhile,  grievous   calamities 
had  befallen  the  nation.     They  had  suft'ered  deplo-  j 
rablc  reveraes  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois ;  while 
a   pestilence,  similar   to  that  which    a  few  yeari  ' 
before   had   swept  off  the   native   populations  of 
New  England,  had  begun  its  ravages  among  (hem. 
They  appeared    at  Three   Rivers  —  this  year   the 
place  of  trade  —  in  small  numbers,  and  in  a  mis- 
erable state  of  dejection  and  alarm.     Du  Plessis 
Bochart,  commander  of  the    French    fleet,  called  , 
them  to  a  council,  hartiugued  them,  feasted  them, 
and  made  them  presents ;  but  they  refused  to  take 
the  Jesuits.     In  private,  however,  some  of  them  I 
were  gained  over ;    then  again  rcfu8e<l ;    then, 
the  eleventh  hour,  a  second  time  consented.     On  ] 
the  eve  of  embarkation,  they  once  more  wavered. 
All  was  confusion,  doubt,  ami  uncertainty,  when  I 
Briibeuf  bethought  him  of  a  vow  to  St.  Joseph. 
The  vow  was  made.     At  once,  he  says,  the  Indi- 
ans became  tractable ;  the  Fathers  embarked,  and,  ■ 
amid  salvos  of  cannon  from  the  ships,  set  forth  for 
the  wild  scene  of  their  apostleship. 


They  reckoned  the  distance  at  nine  hundred 
miles  :  but  distiince  was  the  least  repellent  feature 
of  this  most  arduous  joui-ney.  Barefoot,  lest  their 
shoes  should  injure  the  frail  vessel,  each  crouched 
in  his  canoe,  toiling  with  unpractised  hands  to 
propel  it.  Before  him,  week  after  week,  he  saw 
the  same  lauk,  unkempt  hair,  the  same  tawny 
shoulders,  and  long,  naked  arms  ceaselessly  pljing 
the  paddle.  The  canoes  were  soon  separated  ;  imd, 
for  more  than  a  month,  the  Frenchmen  rarely  or 
never  met.  Breheuf  spoke  a  little  Huron,  and  could 
converse  with  his  escort ;  but  Daniel  and  Davost 
were  doomed  to  a  silence  nnbroken  save  by  the 
occasional  unintelligible  complaints  and  menaces 
of  tlie  Indians,  of  whom  many  were  sick  with  the 
epidemic,  and  all  were  terrified,  desponding,  and 
sullen.  Their  only  food  was  a  pittance  of  Indian 
com,  crushed  between  hvo  stones  and  mixed  with 
water.  The  toil  was  extreme.  Brebeuf  counted 
thirty-five  portages,  where  the  canoes  were  lifted 
from  the  water,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Toyagers  around  raiiids  or  catanicts.  More  than 
fifty  times,  besides,  they  were  forced  to  wade  in 
the  raging  current,  pushing  up  their  empty  barks, 
or  dragging  them  with  ropes.  Brebeuf  tried  to 
do  his  part ;  but  the  boulders  and  sharp  rocks 
wounded  his  naked  feet,  and  compelled  him  to 
desist.  lie  and  his  companions  bore  their  share 
of  the  baggage  across  the  portages,  sometimes  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  Four  trips,  at  the  least, 
were  required  to  convey  the  whole.  The  way  was 
tlirough  the  dense  forest,  Incumbered  with  rocka 


them,  if  they  T\-ill,  with  credulity,  superstition, 
or  a  blind  enthusiasm ;  but  slander  itself  cannot 
accuse  them  of  hypocrisy  or  ambition.  Doubt- 
less, in  their  propagandism,  they  were  actiug  in 
concurrence  with  a  mundane  policy;  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  this  policy  was  rational  and  hu- 
mane. They  were  promoting  the  ends  of  com- 
merce and  national  expansion.  The  foundations 
of  French  dominion  were  to  be  laid  deep  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  savage.  His  stubborn 
neck  was  to  be  subdued  to  the  "  yoke  of  the 
Faith."  The  power  of  the  priest  established,  that 
of  the  temporal  ruler  was  secure.  These  sangui-  I 
nary  hordes,  weaned  from  intestine  strife,  were  to  ' 
unite  in  a  common  allegiance  to  God  and  the 
King.  Mingled  with  French  traders  and  French 
settlers,  softened  by  French  manners,  guided  by 
French  priests,  ruled  by  French  officers,  their  now 
divided  bands  would  become  the  constituents  of 
a  vast  wilderness  empke,  which  in  time  might 
span  the  continent.  Spanish  civilization  crushed  1 
the  Indian;  English  civilization  scorned  and  neg^  i 
lected  him  ;  French  civilization  embraced  and  cher- 
ished him. 

Policy  and  commerce,  then,  built  their  hopes  on 
the  priests.  These  commissioned  interpreters  of 
the  Divine  Will,  accredited  with  letters  patent  from 
Heaven,  and  affiliated  to  God's  anointed  on  earth, 
would  have  pushed  to  its  most  unquaUtied  appU 
cation  the  Scripture  metaphor  of  the  shepherd  t 
the  sheep.  They  would  have  tamed  the  wild  maal 
of  the  woods  to  a  condition  of  obedience,  miqQefr>a 
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tioning,  passive,  and  absolute,  —  repugnant  to  man- 
hood, iiud  adverse  to  the  invigorating  and  expan- 
sive spirit  of  modem  civilization.  Yet,  full  of 
error  and  full  of  danger  as  was  their  system,  they 
embraced  its  serene  and  smiling  falsehoods  with 
the  sinceritj'  of  martjTs  and  the  self-devotion  of 
saints. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  Hurons,  of  their 
populous  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
"Fresh  Sea,"  their  trade,  their  rude  agriculture, 
their  social  life,  theii-  wild  and  incongruous  su- 
perstitions, and  the  sorcerers,  diviners,  and  medi- 
cine-men who  lived  on  their  credulity.'  Iroquois 
hostility  left  open  but  one  avenue  to  their  country, 
the  long  and  circuitous  route  which,  eighteen  years 
before,  had  been  explored  by  Champlain,' — up 
the  river  Ottawa,  across  Lake  Nipissiiig,  down 
French  River,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  —  a  route  as  difficult 
08  it  was  tedious.  Midway,  on  Alliimette  Island, 
in  the  Ottawa,  dwelt  the  Algonquin  tribe  visited  by 
Champlain  in  1613,  and  who,  amazed  at  the  ap- 
parition of  the  white  stranger,  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds.^  Like  other  tribes  of  this 
region,  they  were  keen  ti-adcrs,  and  would  gladly 
have  secured  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  an 
intermediate  traific  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
French,  receiving  the  furs  of  the  foimer  in  barter 
at  a  low  rate,  and  exchanging  them  with  the  latter 
I  <lii  their   full    value.      From    theh    position,   they 
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forth  ?     There  13  some  reason  to  think  so.     Yet  U  ^ 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  moment;  tor  his  mascu- 
line heart  bad  lost  tlie  sense  of  fear,  and  iiis  in- 
trepid nature  was  fired  with  a  zeal  before  which 
doubts  and  uncertainties  fled  like  the  mists  of  the  1 
moniLDg.     Not  the  grim  enthusiasm  of  negation,  .1 
tearing  up  the  weeds  6f  rooted  falsehood,  or  with  ] 
bold  hand  felling  to  the  e:ii'th  the  hunefiU  gi-owth 
of  overshadowing  abuses :   his  was  the  ancient  faith 
unciirtailcd,  redeemed  from  the  decay  of  centuriee, 
kindled  with  a  new  life,  and  stimulated  to  a  pretcr-  I 
natural  growth  and  fruitfulness. 

Brebeuf  and  his  Iliu-on  companions  having  ' 
landed,  the  Indians,  throwing  the  missionary's  bag- 
gage on  the  ground,  left  him  to  his  own  resources ; 
and,  without  heeding  his  remonstrances,  set  forth  for 
their  respective  villages,  some  twenty  miles  distant 
Thus  abandoned,  the  priest  kneeled,  not  to  implore 
succor  in  his  perplexity,  but  to  offer  thanks  to  the 
Providence  which  hud  shielded  him  thus  far.  Then, 
rising,  he  jiondered  as  to  what  course  he  should 
take.  He  knew  the  spot  well.  It  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  small  inlet  called  Thunder  Bay.  In 
the  neighboring  Huron  town  of  Toanch^  ho  hud 
lived  three  years,  preaching  and  baptizing;'  but 
Toanche  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  Here,  Kticmie 
lJnil6,  Chomplain's  adventurous  interpreter,  had  re- 
cently been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  who.  in 

1  Fmm  leaS  to  16^9.  Tlicr»  ii  no  record  of  th«  CTi-nU  uf  (hU  flnt 
adnton,  which  wu  cndiKl  wllh  (he  Englitb  occupMion  at  Quebec.  B*^ 
btof  h»d  prei>jaiwl;r  *peni  the  winter  af  lil',i6-2t)  mDong  thtr  AlsMiqalM, 
like  U  Jrune  in  1088-84.  — JXm  du  P.  CkarUt  Laltmam  am  T.B.P, 
UMio  ViulUmJii,  1  Aug.,  1026,  in  Cuafon. 
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excitement  and  alarm,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  their  deed,  had  deserted  the  spot,  and  built,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  new  town,  called 
Ihouatiria.^  Brebeuf  hid  his  baggage  in  the  woods, 
including  the  vessels  for  the  Mass,  more  precious 
than  all  the  rest,  and  began  his  search  for  this  new 
abode.  He  passed  the  burnt  remains  of  Toanchi, 
saw  the  chai-red  poles  that  had  formed  the  frame 
of  his  little  chapel  of  hark,  and  found,  as  he 
^ought^  the  spot  where  Brule  had  fallen.*  Eve- 
ning was  near,  when,  after  following,  bewildered 
aud  anxious,  a  gloomy  forest  path,  he  issued  upon 
a  wild  clearing,  and  saw  before  him  the  bark  roofs 
of  Ihonatiria. 

A  crowd  ran  out  to  meet  him.  "  Echom  has 
come  again !  Echom  has  come  again ! "  they  cried, 
recognizing  in  the  distance  tlie  stately  figm-e, 
robed  in  black,  that  advanced  from  the  border  of 
the  forest.  TUey  led  him  to  the  town,  and  the 
whole  population  swarmed  about  him.  After  a 
short  rest,  he  set  out  with  a  number  of  young 
Indians  in  quest  of  his  baggage,  returning  with  it 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain Awimdoay  in  the  villiige,  noted  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  hospitable  of  the  Hurons, — a 
distinction    not  easily  won  where   hospitality  was 


'  Cimcemliig  BniM,  lee  "  Koneers  of  France,"  3T7-S80. 

I  "  le  Ti*  piir«Ulement  I'eiulroit  oil  le  paaure  Eslienne  Bruli<  luoit  eiM 
btrbtremeiil  et  Irsltreuaeiiienl  mcoiiiidc  ;  c«  qui  me  fit  punier  que  quclque 
knir  on  doiu  pouiroit  bien  tnltter  de  la  aorte,  et  deaiier  au  miiing  qup  re 
hat  ca  pourchuM«Qt  la  gloire  de  N.  Seicneur."  —  BciJbeuf.  RrJali'im  da 
Bamu,  1636,  28,  29.  —  The  niisaionary'a  prognostics  were  but  too  well 
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universal.  His  house  was  large,  and  amply  stored 
with  heans  and  com ;  and  though  his  prosperity 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  villagers,  he  had 
recovered  their  good-will  by  his  generosity.  With 
him  Brebeuf  made  his  abode,  anxiously  waiting, 
week  after  week,  the  arrival  of  his  companions. 
One  by  one,  they  appeared:  Daniel,  weary  and 
worn ;  Davost,  half  dead  with  famine  and  fatigue ; 
and  their  French  attendants,  each  with  his  tale 
of  hardship  and  indignity.  At  length,  all  were 
assembled  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable  Indian, 
and  once  more  the  Huron  mission  was  begun. 


Tub  Huron  MiBnioit-Hocsa. — Tt3  Immatsb.  —  Ira  Fdhnitvrs.  —  Iti 
Gdest*.  —  Tub  Jeddit  ab  a  Tkachbb.  —  As  *w  Ekgtiibbb. — 
BtrtiiM*.  —  HuitO!'  ViutAOB  LifK. —  Fr.BTiTiTiea  and  Sobob- 
RtBS.  —  Tbk  Dbeak  Fkabt.  —  Tub  Priests  accubed  ow  Maoio. 
—  Tbb  Dbouoht  and  thb  Red  Chobb. 


Where  should  the  Fathers  make  their  abode? 
Their  first  thought  had  been  to  establish  themselves 
at  a  place  called  by  the  French  Rochelle,  the 
largest  and  most  important  town  of  the  Huron 
confederacy;  but  Brcbeuf  now  resolved  to  remain 
nt  Ihonatiria.  Hero  he  was  well  knomi;  and  here, 
too,  he  flattered  himself,  seeds  of  the  Faith  had 
been  planted,  which,  with  good  nurture,  would  in 
tinte  jield  fruit. 

By  the  ancient  Huron  custom,  when  a  man  or  a 
family  wanted  a  house,  the  whole  \illage  joined  in 
building  one.  In  the  present  case,  not  Ihonatiria 
Only,  but  the  neighboring  toiivn  of  W'enrio  also, 
took  part  in  the  work,  —  though  not  without  the 
expectation  of  such  gifts  as  the  priests  had  to 
iestow.      Before  October,  the  task  was  finished. 

[69] 
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The  house  was  constructed  after  the  Huron  model.* 
It  was  thirtj-six  feet  long  and  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  framed  with  strong  sapling  poles  planted  in 
the  earth  to  form  the  sides,  with  the  ends  bent  into 
an  arch  for  the  roof,  —  the  whole  lashed  firmly  I 
together,  braced  with  cross-poles,  and  closely  cor-  1 
ered  with  overlapping  sheets  of  bark.     Without, 
the  structure  was  strictly  Indian ;  but  within,  the 
priests,  with  the  aid  of  their  tools,  made  inno»"a- 
tions  which  were  the  astonishment  of  all  the  coim- 
trj-.     They   divided    their   dwelling   by    transverse 
partitions    into    three    apartments,    each    with    its 
wooden  door,  —  a  wondrous  novelty  in  tlie  eyes  of  i 
their  visitors.    The  first  served  as  a  hall,  an  ante-  I 
room,  and  a  place  of  storage  for  corn,  beuiis,  and  i 
dried  fish.    The  second — the  largest  of  the  threes  i 
was  at  once  kitchen,  workshop,  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room,   school-room,    and    bed-chamber.       The  j 
thii'd  was  the  chapel.     Here  they  made  their  ultur* 
and  here  were  their  images,  pictures,  and  Kucred  J 
vessels.     Their  fire  was  on  the  ground,  iu  the  mid-  f 
die  of  the  second  apaitmcnt,  the  smoke  escaping  by  I 
a  hole  in  the  roof.     At  the  sides  were  placed  two  J 
wide  platforms,  after  the  Huron  fashion,  four  feetl 
from  the  earthen  floor.     On  tliese  were  chests  infl 
which  they  kept  their  clothing  and  vestments,  and-1 
beneath  them  they  slept,  reclining  on  sheets  of  | 
bark,  and  covered  with  skins  and    the  garmental 
they  wore  by  day.     Riide  stools,  a  hand-mill,  i 
large  Indian  mortiu'  of  wood    for  crashing  com 
and  a  clock,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
I  See  Introdnoiioo. 
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There  was  no  lack  of  vnsitors,  for  the  house 
of  the  black-robes  contained  man'els '  the  fame  of 
which  was  noised  abroad  to  the  uttermost  confines 
of  the  Hiu'OQ  nation.  Chief  among  them  was  the 
clock.  The  guests  would  sit  in  expectant  silence 
by  the  hour,  squatted  on  the  ground,  waiting  to  hear 
it  strike.  They  thought  it  was  alive,  and  asked 
what  it  ate.  As  the  last  stroke  sounded,  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  woidd  cry  "Stop!"  —  and,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  company,  the  obedient  clock  was 
silent.  The  mill  was  another  wonder,  and  they 
were  never  tired  of  turning  it.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  prism  and  a  magnet ;  also  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  wherein  a  flea  was  transformed  to  a 
frightfid  monster,  and  a  raultipljing  lens,  which 
showed  them  the  same  object  eleven  times  repeated. 
"  All  this,"  says  Br»^beuf,  "  serves  to  gain  their 
affection,  and  make  them  more  docile  in  respect  to 
the  admirable  and  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
our  Faith  ;  for  the  opinion  they  have  of  our  genius 
and  capacity  makes  them  heJieve  whatever  we  tell 
them."* 

'*  What  does  the  Captain  say  \ "  was  the  frequent 
question  ;  for  by  this  title  of  honor  they  designated 
the  clock. 


t  ■■  111  ont  pcntf  quelle  entendoit,  prinpipnlemeDt  qiiond.  pour  lire, 
qnelqu'rii  de  no*  Fmn«oi«  »'c»eri(iit  au  dfmier  eitu[j  de  (nartean,  c'est 
MMi  lonn^,  «( qno  tout  auni  tost  «1le  »  taisalt.  Hi  I'Bppellr&t  1«  C^- 
Uoe  du  iour.  Quand  elle  tonne,  ils  diient  qu'elle  parle,  et  demandeo^ 
qtund  ill  nuu*  iticnneni  reoii,  L-ombicn  ile  fois  Ic  Ci.p[uiine  a  ieaiK  parlif. 
lb  noni  intMTugent  de  aon  manger.  Us  demeurent  lea  Iienret  enlierai, 
M  qodqaesluii  plunieun,  iifln  de   U   piiuuoir  oujr  parler."  —  BrAieaf, 

'*  Br^lwnf.  R'laii'm  dn  Hnrtm;  lORS,  33, 


"When  he  strikes  twelve  times,  he  says, '  Hang 
on  the  kettle ' ;  and  when  he  strikes  four  times,  ha 
says, '  Get  up,  and  go  home.'" 

Both  interpretations  were  well  remembered.  At 
noon,  visitors  were  never  wanting,  to  shai'e  the 
Fathers'  sagamite ;  but  at  the  stroke  of  four,  all 
rose  and  departed,  leaving  the  missionaries  for  a 
time  in  peace.  Now  the  door  was  barred,  and, 
gathering  around  tlie  fire,  they  discussed  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission,  compared  their  several  expe-, 
riences,  and  took  counsel  for  the  future.  But  thai 
standing  topic  of  their  evening  talk  was  the  Huroaj 
language.  Concerning  this  each  had  some  nc 
discovery  to  relate,  some  new  suggestion  to  offer 
and  in  the  task  of  analyzing  its  construction  and 
deducing  its  hidden  laws,  these  intelligent  and 
highly  cultivated  minds  found  a  congeuisil  employ- 
ment.' 

But  while  zealously  laboring  to  perfect  thci 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  spai-ed  no  pai 
to  turn  their  present  acquirements  to  account. 
Was  man,  woman,  or  child  sick  or  suffering,  the; 
were  always  at  hand  with  assistance  and  relief, 
adding,  as  they  saw  opportunity,  explanations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  pictmcs  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith.  Their 
friendly  offices  did  not  cease  here,  but  included 
mutters  widely  different.  The  Hurons  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  At  times  the  whole 
Tillage  population  would  fly  to  the  woods  for  con- 
cealment, or  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  neighboring, 

>  Ltleautal,  Riiaiicnda  Bitnma,  1039,  IT  (CnunaiarJ. 
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fortified  towns,  on  the  rumor  of  an  approaching 
war-partj'.  The  Jesuits  promised  them  the  aid  of 
the  four  Frenchmen  armed  with  arquebuses,  who 
had  come  with,  them  from  Three  Rivers.  They 
advised  the  Huious  to  make  their  palisade  forts,  not, 
as  hitherto,  in  a  circular'  form,  but  rectangular, 
with  small  flanking  towers  at  the  corners  for  the 
arqucbuse-nien.  The  Indians  at  once  saw  the 
value  of  the  advice,  and  soon  after  begun  to  act 
on  it  iu  the  case  of  their  great  town  of  Ossossane, 
or  Rochelle.' 

At  every  opportunity,  the  missionaries  gathered 
together  the  children  of  the  village  at  their  house. 
On  these  occasions,  Brebeuf,  for  greater  solemnity, 
put  on  a  surplice,  and  the  close,  angiUar  cap  worn 
by  Jesuits  in  their  convents.  First  he  chanted  the 
Pater  Jioatert  translated  by  Father  Daniel  into 
Huron  rhymes,  —  the  children  chanting  in  their 
turn.  Next  he  taught  them  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
made  tliera  repeat  the  -*ltie,  the  Credo,  and  the 
Commandments ;  questioned  them  as  to  past  in* 
structions ;  gave  them  briefly  a  few  new  ones ;  and 
dismissed  them  with  a  present  of  two  or  three 
beads,  raisins,  or  prunes.  A  great  emidation  was 
kindled  among  this  small  frj'  of  heathendom.  The 
priests,  tt-ith  amusement  and  delight,  saw  them 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  vilhige,  vj-ing  with 
each  otlier  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  in 
repeating  the  rhymes  they  had  learned. 

At  times,  the  elders  of  the  people,  the  reposi- 
lories   of  its    ancient  traditions,  were  induced  to 

'  Bn5beur,  OAUott  da  Biawa,  1 
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assemble  at  tbc  house  of  the  Jesuits,  who  explained 
to  them  the  prinripiil  points  of  their  doctrine,  nndg 
invited  them  to  a  discussion.     The  auditore  proved! 
pliant  to  a  fuult,  responduig,  "  Good,"  or  "  That  i 
true,"  to   every  proposition ;    but,  wheu  urged 
adopt   the   fjiith  which   so  readily  met   their  ap 
proval,  thoy  had  always  the  same  reply:    "It  i 
good  for  the  Freuch ;   but  we  are  another  peoplej 
with  different  customs."    On  one  occasion,  Brebei 
appeared  before  the  chiefs  and  elders  at  a  solemn 
national  council,  described  Heaven  and  Hell  Hilh 
images  suited   to    their  comprehension,    a^ked   to 
which  they  preferred  to  go  after  death,  and  then, 
in  accordance  with  the  invariable  Htu-on  custom  in 
affairs  of  importance,  presented  a  large  and  valuable! 
belt  of  wampum,  as  an  invitation  to  take  the 
to  Paradise.' 

Notwithstanding  all  their  exhortations,  the  Jei 
uits,  for  the  present,  baptized  but  few.  Indeed,! 
during  the  first  year  or  more,  they  baptized  nol 
adidts  except  those  apparently  at  the  point  ■ 
death ;  for,  with  excellent  reason,  they  fcoredl 
backsliding  and  recantation.  They  found  es{>ecia]l 
pleasure  in  the  baptism  of  dying  infants,  rescuing  | 
them  from  the  flames  of  perdition,  and  changing  J 
them,  to  borrow  Le  Jeune's  phrase,  "  from  littla  { 
Indians  into  little  angels."' 

■  Bi^beuf,  Rdalitm  dm  Banrnt.  1636,  SI.    For  the  uw 
bettt,  ccv  liilrudui'tiun. 

*  "I.e  wUlcflmedumcnne  moii.denx  twUti  R«n*>gMftu«itd 
•n  deni  pctlti  AnR«ii."  — Ri^'Cin.  1036,  S9  {Cnnnwjr). 

"O  mrm  cbet  ft^n,  rom  ponrTi>i»-je  cipliiincr  iianlle  MDaoUlion  n* 
ai'WAl  quandje  tojtom  uu  panure  iNLptM  muurir  deux  Iwnna,  luw  daml 
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The  Fathers'  slumbers  were  brief  and  broken. 
Winter  was  the  season  of  Huron  festivity  ;  and,  as 
they  lay  stretched  on  tlicir  hard  couch,  sufiFocating 
with  smoke  and  tormented  hy  an  inevitable  multi- 
tude of  fleas,  the  thumping  of  the  drum  resounded 
all  night  long  from  a  neighboring  house,  mingled 
with  the  soimd  of  the  tortoise-shell  rattle,  the 
stumping  of  moccasined  feet,  and  the  cadence  of 
voices  keeping  time  with  the  dancers.  Again, 
Bome  ambitious  villager  would  give  a  feast,  and 
invite  all  the  warriors  of  the  neighboring  towns ; 
or  some  grand  wager  of  gambling,  witli  its  attend- 
ant drumming,  singing,  and  outcries,  fiUed  the  night 
with  discord. 

But  these  were  light  annoyances,  compared  with 
the  insane  rites  to  cure  the  sick,  prescribed  by  the 
"  raedicme-men,"  or  ordained  by  the  eccentric  in- 
spiration of  dreams.  In  one  case,  a  young  sor- 
cerer, by  alternate  gorging  and  fasting, —  both  in 
the  interest  of  his  profession, — joined  with  exces- 
sive exertion  in  singing  to  the  spirits,  contracted 
a  disorder  of  the  brain,  which  caused  him,  in 
noid-wiuter,  to  run  naked  about  the  tillage,  howling 
like  a  wolf.  The  whole  population  bestirred  itself 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  patient  had,  or  pretended  to 
have,  a  dream,  in  which  the  conditions  of  his  re- 


joamit,  one  du  deux  joum^.  B|irva  nn  bsplrame,  particuUfei«menl 
f  OftDd  e'«luil  Bn  pelil  ennuit  I "  —  Ltltrt  du  Pin  Gamirr  a  ion  Frirr,  MS. 
—  Tbj*  torn  of  benevolence  i*  bcjond  heretic  ■ppredation, 

"  L*  ju;e  qu'nii  ■  qiuuid  oa  &  bapti*e  nn  Sanvage  qai  se  mciut  l<eu 
^ttl,  A  qui  I'envole  droit  au  Ciel,  pour  dcTenir  an  Ange,  certuoement 
«^c«t  on  jaj»  qui  nuTNUse  toal  ce  qu'on  «e  peut  imag^ner."  —  Lc  JeuDe, 
JUMm*.  1036,  ml  [Cmnoiij). 
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covery  were  revealed  to  him.     These  were  equally 
ridiculous  and  difficult:  but  the  elders  met  in  coun* 
cil,  and  all  the  villagers  lent  their  aid,  till  every 
requisition  was  fulfilled,  and  the  incongruous  mass  J 
of  gifts  which  the  madman's  dream  had  demanded  I 
were  all  bestowed  upon  him.     This  ciu-e  failing,  i 
a  "  medicine-feast "  was  tried;  then  several  dances! 
in  succession.     As  the  patient  remained  as  craxyl 
as  before,  prepai'ations  were  begun  for  a  grand  ' 
dance,  more    potent   than  all    the    rest.     Brcbeuf 
says,  that,  except  the  masquerades  of  the  Cumival 
among  Christiaus,  he  never  saw  a  folly  equal  to  it.  , 
"Some,"  he  adds,  "had  sucks  over  their  heads,! 
with  two  holes  for  the  eyes.     Some  were  as  naked  1 
as  your  hand,  with  horns  or  feathers  on  their  heads, 
their  bodies  pamted  white,  and  their  faces  black  a 
deiTls.     Others  were  daubed  mtli  red,  black,  and  ' 
white.      In    short,    every    one   decked    himself  as 
extravagantly  as  he  could,  to  dance  in  this  ballet, 
and  contribute  something  towards  the  health  of  the 
sick  man." '     This  remedy  also  failing,  a  crotmin^  j 
effort  of  the   medical  art  was  essayed.     Bribcuf  I 
does  not  describe  it,  for  fear,  as  he  says,  of  being  " 
tedious  ;  hut,  for  the  time,  the  village  was  a  Jiandu- 
monium."     This,  witb  other  ceremonies,  yens  sup- 
posed  to  be  ordered    by  a  cerbiin  image  like  a 
doll,  which  a  sorcerer  i)laccd  in  his  tobacco-pouch, 
whence  it  uttered    its  oracles,  at   the  same  tune 

■  B<ialim  dm  Hottmi.  1636,  116. 

t  "  SolBt  iMnir  Ic  prcKol  da  dire  en  gcnernl.  qae  itnui*  Ici  ItaochantM 
>iiw]u«iw  dn  tempt  fm&  m  (trenl  rirn  ite  [ilu«  rurieut  en  )«nn  orityi 
CVM  ic;  k  •'eiDtt«tuer,  ditent-ils,  par  dn  unli  qnll*  ■'«Dtrcieli»nt,  doal 
«MnpiNilSuii  eat  d'oogle*  d'Oun,  d«  denU  J«  l«up,  d'crgou  d'AiclM, 
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moving  as  if  alive.  "  Tnily. '  writes  Br^beuf,  "  here 
is  nonsense  euoURh :  but  I  greatly  fear  there  is 
sometliing  more  dark  and  mysterious  in  it." 

But  all  tliese  ccremoniea  were  outdone  by  the 
grand  festival  of  the  Oiumhara,  or  Dream  Feast, 
—  esteemed  Ihe  most  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of 
sickness,  or  when  a  village  was  infested  with  evil 
spirits.  The  time  and  manner  of  holdmg  it  were 
determined  at  a  solemn  council.  This  scene  of 
madness  began  at  night.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  pretending  to  have  lost  their  senses, 
rushed  shrieking  and  howling  from  house  to  house, 
upsetting  everjthing  in  their  way,  throwing  fire- 
brands, beating  those  they  met  or  drenching  thera 
with  water,  and  availing  themselves  of  this  time 
of  license  to  take  a  safe  revenge  on  any  who  had 
over  offended  them.  This  scene  of  frenzy  continued 
till  daybreak.  No  comer  of  the  \'illage  was  secure 
from  the  maniac  ciew.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  change.  They  ran  from  house  to  house, 
accosting  the  inmates  by  name,  and  demanding  of 
each  the  satisfaction  of  some  secret  want,  revealed 
to  the  pretended  madman  in  a  dream,  but  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  gave  no  hint  whatever.  The 
person  addressed  thereupon  threw  to  him  at  ran- 
dom any  article  at  hand,  as  a  hatchet,  a  kettle,  or  a 
pilM! ;  and  the  applicant  continued  his  rounds  till 
the  desired  gift  was  hit  upon,  when  he  gave  an 

de  Chicn  ;  c'ptl  k  rendre  du  nng  pur  la 
plaaloat  d'Tne  poudre  roMgt  qa'iU  prennenl 
lus  \e  tort,  el  bleiwm;  et  dii  millc  aalres 
■ra,"— Biv-bcuf,   Kdat,on  Ja  i/«o«j,   1(186, 
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outcry  of  delight,  echoed  by  gratiUatory  cries 
all  present.     If,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  failed  in 
obtaining  the  object  of  his  dream,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  dejection,  conviuced  that  some  disaster  wm 
in  store  for  him,' 

The  approach  of  summer  brought  with  it  a 
comparative  peace.  Many  of  the  villagers  dis- 
persed, —  some  to  their  fishing,  some  to  expe- 
ditions of  trade,  and  some  to  distant  lodges  by 
their  detached  corn-fields.  The  priests  availed 
themselves  of  the  respite  to  engage  in  those  exer- 
cises of  private  devotion  which  the  ride  of  St. 
Ignatius  enjoins.  About  midsummer,  however, 
their  quiet  was  suddenly  broken.  The  crops  were 
mthering  under  a  severe  drought,  a  calamity  which 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  made  doubly  serious. 
The  sorcerers  put  forth  their  utmost  power,  and, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  yelled  incessant  in- 
vocations to  the  spirits.  All  was  in  vain ;  the 
pitiless  sky  was  cloudless.  There  was  thunder  in 
the  east  and  thunder  in  the  west ;  but  over  Ihon- 
atiria  all  was  serene.  A  renowned  "  rain-maker," 
seeing  his  reputation  tottering  under  his  repeated 
failures,  bethought  him  of  accusing  the  Jesuits, 
and  gave  out  that  tlie  red  color  of  the  cross  M-hich 
stood  before  their  house  scared  the  bird  of  thunder, 

>  Br^beiif's  account  of  the  Uretun  FeMl  ia  brier.     Ttie  abofi*  pullo- 
nUra  arc  drawn  chiefly  from  Cli»rle»oii,  Journal  lliiion^iit,  aSB.  and 
lUganl,    yoi/ai/r  d»  Pny  ila  Uurmt.  '£^.     See  alao   Tjiltlnu,  anil  <Kh#r  I 
carljr  wrilvn,    Thia  oareinDnr  was  oot  uoofinvd  (o  Ha  Hut 
Tkllod  alio  amoni;  thn  Iniquau,  uid  doubtleas  other  kindred  tribe*.    Thm  I 
Jetuil  Dablon  aaw  it  in  p«rfrctlon  at  (iDonilaga.    It  luiiBlly  b   '      ' 
Febniary,  oocupyinK  about  thrM  daji.  and  wu  often  atleniled  with  part  I 
indecenciea.    The  word  oniniAiini  tncoiu  liming  <^At  braia. 
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and  caused  him  to  fly  imother  way.'  On  this  a 
clamor  arose.  The  popular  ire  turned  against  the 
priests,  and  the  obnoxious  cross  was  condemned  to 
be  hewn  down.  Aghast  at  the  threatened  sac- 
rilege, they  attempted  to  reason  away  the  stonn, 
assni'ing  the  crowd  that  the  lightning  was  not  a 
bird,  but  certain  hot  and  fiery  exhalations,  which, 
being  imprisoned,  darted  this  way  and  that,  trying 
to  escape.  As  this  philosophy  failed  to  convince 
the  hearers,  the  missionaries  changed  their  line  of 
defence. 

"  You  say  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross 
frightens  the  bird  of  thunder.  Then  paint  the 
cross  white,  and  see  if  the  thunder  will  come." 

ITiis  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  the  clouds  stUl 
kept  aloof.  The  Jesuits  followed  up  their  advan- 
tage. 

"  Your  spirits  cannot  help  you,  and  your  sor- 
cerers have  deceived  you  with  lies.  Now  ask  the 
aid  of  Him  who  made  the  world,  and  perhaps 
He  will  listen  to  your  prayers."     And  they  added, 

>  The  foUowIng  U  the  occounl  of  the  nature  of  thunder,  pvea  to  Br^ 
benf  on  a  former  wciwion  liy  another  si)r«jrBr. 

"  Ii  U  B  man  in  the  ronn  of  a  turkey -(MKk.  The  ikj  ii  hl«  palace,  and 
h«  retnoint  in  it  when  the  air  ia  clear.  When  the  clouds  begin  lo  grum- 
ble, be  ileacends  lo  the  eorth  lo  gather  np  sunkeB.  and  other  objecU  which 
the  Inirians  call  oli's.  The  lightning  fliuhes  whenever  he  opent  or  cloaca 
bla  iruigi.  If  the  atonn  ia  more  violent  than  ueual,  it  ie  becauao  hla 
yonog  are  witli  him.  and  aiding  in  tlie  noiae  ai  well  as  the;  can."  —  Brla- 
liam  dm  Furtmi,  IBS6,  114. 

The  word  oh'  U  here  nsed  to  denote  any  object  endued  with  aupei^ 
natural  power.  A  belief  similar  to  the  above  exiats  to  )hii  dny  among 
the  DacoUih).  Some  of  the  Huron*  and  Iroqaina.  however,  held  thnt  the 
thnnder  wu  ■  ^ant  in  human  fonn.  Aixonling  lo  one  atory,  he  vomited 
ftvn  lime  to  time  a  number  of  tnukei,  Hrhic;h,  IkUing  to  the  eartli,  cauaed 
the  appearance  of  lighlning. 
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that,  if  the  Indians  would  renounce  their  Bins  and 
obey  the  true  God,  they  would  make  a  procession 
daily  to  implore  His  favor  towards  them. 

There  was  no  want  of  promises.  The  proces- 
sions were  begun,  as  were  also  nine  masses  to  St. 
Joseph ;  and,  as  hea^'y  rains  occurred  soon  after, 
the  Indiana  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  French  "  medicine."  ' 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the 
transient  commotion  raised  by  the  red  cross,  the 
Jesuits  had  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  Huron  population.  Their  patience,  theh-  kind- 
ness, their  intrepidity,  their  manifest  disinterest- 
edness, the  btamclcssuess  of  their  lives,  and  the 
tact  which,  in  the  utmost  fervors  of  their  zeal, 
never  failed  them,  had  won  the  hearts  of  these 
wayward  savages ;  and  chiefs  of  diistant  villages 
came  to  urge  that  they  would  make  their  abode 
with  them."  As  yet,  the  results  of  the  mission, 
had  been  faint  and  few;  but  the  priests  toUed^on 
courageously,  high  in  hope  that  an  nbnndaut  har- 
vest of  souls  would  one  day  reward  then-  labors. 

■  "  f  otu  deuon*  luiii  bt«aiN>up  iiu  gloHeui  aoliicl  Inf«[ili,  nponi  d*  I 
Noitre  Dune,  et  protccleur  de*  tJuniDs.  iluot  noos  auana  loucbA  M  I 
ilidgt  I'ttHislaniv  |ilu>ieun  riila.  Ce  tut  vnc  chcinc  renMrqoablr,  qua  la  ■] 
lour  de  M  (bile  ct  durmnt  I'OcUue,  lea  uiinniixrilei  noui  *eiui!eitl  At  l 
lmil«e  I«rl«."  — BrC-beuf.  Rrlalian  da  nnront.  1B35,  4\. 

The  nbore  exlrncl  i*  gilen  u  one  out  of  inanr  itInstMlinna  at  Uw   ] 
confliletice  will)  wliicli  the  privsia  reatvd  on  the  ictiul  mi]  i'lnvt  ^  a 
th«ir  Mlfstikl  |[uiinllHn>.    To  8t.  JtMcpli.  in   pajtiuular.  Xhcj  dad  no   ] 
wonla  tor  their  i;RUiIu>l«. 

1  BK-bvuf  prcaprvca  >  ipccuU  inailD  to  liini  hj-  one  of  Ihoe  chlvft,  m 
k  (pecliuen  of  Uuton  eloqueuce.  —  Hilatiim  da  Itunmt,  1030,  128. 
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E   Crowd.  — Tb« 

CUWISO    SCE«8.— AXOTBKtt     RiTB.  — ThK    C*P 

TITB   iBoguoii.— 

TiiB  Saibificb. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  those  great  deposi- 
tories of  human  bones  found  at  the  present  day  in 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Hurons.'  They  have 
been  a  theme  of  abundant  speculation;'  yet  their 
origin  is  a.  subject,  not  of  conjecture,  but  of  his- 
toric certaint).  The  peculiar  rites  to  which  they 
owe  their  existence  were  first  described  at  length 
by  Brt'bcuf,  wlio,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1636, 
saw  them  at  the  tovm  of  Ossossan^. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  rites  of  sepulture  among  the  Hurons :  the 
corpse  placed  in  a  crouching  posture  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle  of  friends  and  relatives ;    the  long, 

'  8<!e  InlTnilin.-[i(.iii. 

)  Amnng   Those  wlio  have  wondpivd  and  speculated  orer  tlie«e  re- 
maliM  i*  Mr.  Si'lio'iU'rtift.    A  aliglil  atquninuuici'  with  tlie  enrlj  writen 
d  LsT*  tolled  Ilia  doutiu. 
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measured  wail  of  the  mourners ;  the  speeches  in 
praise  of  the  dead,  and  consolation  to  the  living; 
the  funeral  feast;  the  gifts  at  the  phice  of  burial; 
the  funeral  games,  where  the  young  mou  of  the 
village  contended  for  prizes ;  and  the  long  period 
of  mourning  to  those  next  of  kin.  The  body  was 
usually  laid  ou  a  scaffold,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the 
earth.  This,  however,  was  not  its  final  resting- 
place.  At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s,  each 
of  the  four  nations  which  composed  the  Huron 
Confederacy  gathered  together  its  dead,  and  con- 
veyed tliem  all  to  a  common  place  of  sepulture. 
Here  was  celebrated  the  great  "  Feast  of  the 
Dead,"  —  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hm-ons,  their  most 
solemn  and  important  ceremonial. 

In  the  spring  of  1636,  the  chiefs  and  elders  of 
the  Nation  of  the  Bear  —  the  principal  natioti 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  to  which  Ihnaatiria 
belonged  —  assembled  in  a  general  council,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  solemnity.  There  was  an 
imwonted  spirit  of  dissension.  Some  causes  of 
jealousy  had  arisen,  and  tJiree  or  four  of  the  Bear 
villages  announced  thcij:  intention  of  holding  their 
Feast  of  the  Dead  apart  from  the  rest.  As  such 
a  ])rocedure  was  thought  abhorrent  to  every  sense 
of  propriety  and  duty,  the  announcement  excited 
an  intense  feelmg;  yet  Brebeuf,  who  was  present, 
describes  the  debate  which  ensued  as  perfectly 
calm,  and  wholly  free  from  personal  abuse  or  ns 
crimination.  The  secession,  however,  took  place, 
and  each  party  withdrew  to  its  ^-illages  to  gather 
and  prepare  its  dead. 
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The  corpses  were  lowered  from  their  scaffolds, 
and  lifted  from  their  graves.  Their  coverings  were 
removed  by  certain  functionaries  appointed  for  the 
otRce,  and  the  hideous  relics  arranged  in  a  row, 
surrounded  by  the  weeping,  shrieking,  howling 
concourse.  The  spectacle  was  frightful.  Here 
were  all  the  village  dead  of  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  priests,  connoisseurs  in  such  matters,  regarded 
it  as  a  display  of  mortality  so  edifying,  that  they 
hastened  to  summon  then-  French  attendants  to 
contemplate  and  profit  by  it.  Each  family  re- 
claimed its  own,  and  immediately  addressed  itself  to 
removing  what  remained  of  flesh  from  the  bones. 
These,  after  being  tenderly  caressed,  with  tears  and 
liimentutions,  were  wrapped  in  skins  and  adorned 
nith  jiendent  robes  of  fur.  In  the  belief  of  the 
mourners,  they  were  sentient  and  conscious.  A 
soul  was  thought  still  to  reside  in  them ; '  and 
to  this  notion,  vei-y  general  among  Indians,  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  that  e.\ti-avagant  attachment 
to  the  remains  of  their  dead,  which  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  race. 

These  relics  of  mortality,  together  with  the  re- 
cent corpses,  —  which  were  allowed  to  remain  en- 
tire, but  which  were  also  wrapjjcd  carefully  in  furs, 
—  were  now  carried  to  one  of  the  largest  houses, 
and  hung  to  the  numerous  cross-poles,  which,  like 
rafters,  supported  the  roof.  Here  the  concourse 
of  mourners  seated  themselves  at  a  funeral  feast ; 

■  In  the  general  belief,  the  aoul  took  tliglit  fttler  (he  grttl  cenraany 
na  «iHled.  Maiij  lliuui;li(  ibal  there  were  two  souls,  unu  runininiii);  with 
Uie  bonei,  while  the  olbcr  went  la  the  land  of  spiriu. 
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and,  as  the  equan-s  of  the  household  distributed  tbfti 
food,  a  chief  harang:ued  the  assembly,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  the  deceased,  and  extolling  their  virtues. 
This    soleiiinity  over,    the    nioiu'ners    began    theii 
march  for  Ossossane,  the  scene  of  the  final   rite. 
The  bodies  remaining  entii'e  were  bonie  on  a  kind 
of  litter,  while  the  bundles  of  hones  were  slimg 
the  shoulders  of  the  relatives,  like  fagots.     Thiwj 
the  procession  slowly  defiled  aloug  the  forest  path" 
ways,  with  which  the  country  of  the  Hurons  was 
everywhere  intersected ;    and  as  they  passed  be- 
neath the  dull  shadow  of  the  pines,  they  uttered  at 
intervals,  in  unison,  a  dreary,  wailing  cry,  desigoedj 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  disembodied  souls  wiogingj 
their  way  to  the  land  of  spii'its,  and  believed  to  hav) 
an  effect  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  conscious  relii 
which  each  man  bore,    ^\'^len,  at  night,  they  stop] 
to  rest  at  some  village  on  the  way,  the  inhabilaul 
came    forth    to  welcome   tliera  with  a  grave  aiid>] 
mournful   hospitality. 

From  evei7  town  of  the  Nation  of  the  Bear,  — 
except  the  rebellious  few  that  had  seceded,  —  pro- 
cessions like  this  wore  converging  towiu-ds  08*o»- 
sane.  This  chief  tomi  of  the  Hurons  stood 
the  eastern  margin  of  Xottawassaga  Bay,  cncom^ 
passed  with  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  fir  and  pine. 
Thither,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  chiefs,  the 
Jesuits  repaired.  The  capacious  bark  houses  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  surrounding  woods 
gleamed  with  camp-fires:  for  the  processions  of 
mourners  were  fast  aniving,  and  the  throng  was 
swelled  by  invited  guests  of  other  tribes.     Funeral 
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games  were  in  progress,  the  young  men  and  women 
pructifiing  archerj'  and  other  exercises,  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  mourners  in  the  mime  of  their  dead 
telatiYes.^  Some  of  the  chiefs  conducted  Brebeuf 
and  his  companions  to  the  place  prepared  for  the 
ceremony.  It  was  a  cleared  ai'ea  in  the  forest, 
many  acres  in  extent.  In  the  midst  was  a  pit, 
about  ten  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  wide.  j\round 
it  was  reared  a  high  aud  strong  scaffolding ;  and 
on  this  were  planted  numerous  upright  poles,  with 
cross-poles  extended  between,  for  hanging  the  fu- 
neral gifts  and  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  long  delay.  The  Jesuits 
were  lodged  in  a  house  where  more  than  a  himdred 
pf  these  bundles  of  mortality  were  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  Some  were  mere  shapeless  rolls ;  others 
were  made  up  into  clumsy  etfigics,  adorned  with 
feathers,  beads,  and  belts  of  dyed  porcupine- quills. 
Amidst  this  throng  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
priests  spent  a  night  which  the  imagination  and 
the  senses  conspired  to  render  almost  insupport- 
able. 

At  length  the  officiating  chiefs  gave  the  word  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremony.  The  relics  were  taken 
down,  opened  for  the  last  time,  and  the  bouoB  ca- 
ressed and  fondled  by  the  women  amid  paroxysms 
of  lamentation."      Then  all   the  processions  were 

I  FuiwraJ  pime*  were  not  confloed  to  the  TIuroDa  and  Iroquois  ;  Per- 
tDl  mcnlian*  liaTing  Beon  UicD)  luiiong  the  Otlawai.  Au  Uluslraled 
dMCliplioii  or  ibrni  will  l>0  fbund  in  LuRlau. 

-"I'ldmiray  U  tcDdKac  d'vae  fcmme  I'nuora  son  pere  el  se»  enrani ; 

~  1v  (I'Tn  C*tHtiiine,  qui  eit  mort  fort  figc,  el  ■  eaW  autrefbi*  fort 

■  Ic  Pau:  elle  luy  peignoit  u  cheueLure,  cUc  manioll 
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formed  anew,  and,  each  bearing  its  dead,  movedfl 
towards  the  area  prepared  for  the  last  solemn  rite 
As  they  reached  the  ground,  they  defiled  in  on 
each  to  a  spot  assigned  to  it,  on  the  outer  limits  o 
the  clearing.     Here  the  bearers  of  the  dead  laj 
their  bundles  on  the  ground,  while  those  who  c 
ried  the  funeral  gifts  outspread  luid  displayed  them 
for  the  admiration  of  the  beholdere.     Their  numlx 
was  immense,  and  their  value  relatively  very  greatl 
Among  tlicm  were  many  robes  of  beaver  and  other] 
rich  furs,  collected  and  preserved  for  years,  with  fl 
view  to  this  festival.     Fires  were  now  lighted,  ket-1 
ties   slung,  and,  around    the    entire  circle  of  i 
clearing,  the  scene  was  like  a  fair  or  caravansary.J 
This  continued  till  tiiree  o'clock  in  tlie  aftemooi),B 
when  the  gifts  were  repacked,  and  the  bones  shoul-j 
dercd  afresh.    Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  the  chiefs,  1 
the  crowd  ran  forward  from  evei^  side  towards  the  I 
scaffold,  like  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  a  town,  scaled  1 
it  by  rude  ladders  mth  which  it  was  furnished,.! 
and  huug  their  relics  and  their  gifts  to  tlic  forest  i 
of  poles  which  BUi-mounted  it.     Then  the  laddera  I 
were  removed ;   and  a  number  of  chiefs,  standing'! 
on  the  scaffold,  harangued  the  crowd  below,  pniistngi 
the  dead,  and  extolling  the  gifts,  which  the  relA*J 
tives  of  the  departed  now  bestowed,  in  their  t 
upon  their  surviving  friends. 

w*  (» tea  vna  apn*  le>  autrea,  buck:  la  meBme  sircciiini  <]n(i  ri  Hie  liij«wt  I 
Toulii  rvtiilre  In  rie;  die  luy  niit  auprei  ilo  luy  *od  AtntonoBal.  c'mi 
k  din  (DO  pnoiuet  de  buiyhettei  de  CoDieil,  qui  sani  loun  In  linrv*  «t 
papii-n  du  Pjiii.  ["uur  tea  petit*  enfuu,  die  leaimii<lei  bnuielMt4i 
PoQccoUinc  Ft  de  mMtdc  sua  bnu.  et  haittiw  lean  otiie  t*t  lamiM;  aa 
»c  I'en  pouiiolt  i|uiui  Mipuvr,  maia  on  prcuoit.  et  il  bllut  ii 
."  — Br^bciU;  tUiation  df  Bunau,  16Sd,  IBl. 
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During  these  harangues,  other  functionaries  were 
lining  the  grave  throughout  with  rich  robes  of 
beaver-skin.  ITu-ee  htrge  copper  kettles  were  next 
placed  in  the  middle,'  and  then  ensued  a  scene  of 
hideous  confusion.  The  bodies  which  had  been 
left  entire  were  brought  to  tlie  edge  of  the  grave, 
flung  in,  and  arranged  in  order  at  the  bottom  by 
ten  or  twelve  Indians  stationed  there  for  the  piu"- 
pose,  amid  the  wildest  excitement  and  the  uproar 
of  manj'  hundj'ed  mingled  voices.'  When  this  part 
of  the  work  was  done,  night  was  fast  closing  in. 
The  concourBC  bivouacked  around  the  clearing,  and 
lighted  their  camp-fires  under  the  brows  of  the  for- 
est which  hedged  in  the  scene  of  the  dismal  solera- 
nitj-.  Brebeuf  and  his  companions  withdrew  to 
the  village,  where,  an  hour  before  dawn,  they  were 
roused  by  a  clamor  which  might  have  wakened  the 
dead.  One  of  the  bundles  of  bones,  tied  to  a  pole 
on  the  scaffold,  had  chanced  to  fall  into  the  grave. 
This  accident  had  precipitated  the  closing  act,  and 
perhaps  increased  its  frenzy.  Guided  by  the  un- 
earthly din,  and  the  broad  glare  of  flames  fed  with 
heaps  of  fat  pine  logs,  the  priests  soon  reached  the 
spot,  and  saw  what  seemed,  in  their  eyes,  an  image 
of  Hell.      All  around  blazed  countleas  fires,  and 


'  Id  some  of  tlienr  KTOTet,  recently  discovered,  five  or  six  large 
coptiaT  kcltlci  liave  been  found,  in  ■  po«idoD  cnrregponiiing  nilli  the 
■ocxMiDt  of  Bnibeuf.     In  one,  tliere  wore  no  lost  Ui&u  twenty-(ix  ket- 

'  "Lunai*  rien  ne  m'a  mieux  figur*!  la  confuaion  qui  est  panny  lei 
duniicl.  Vom  eiuiiel  veu  d^liarger  de  toiu  cosicz  dei  L-orjia  li  demy 
pnurii.  et  de  totu  cosiei  on  (^nlendoil  m  horrilile  iiiilaniun*e  de  voix  coa- 

■  da  penonnes  qui  puloient  el  ne  I'entenduienC  pat."  —  Bnfbeuf, 
mdatlim^,  lose,  ISG. 


the  air  resounded  with  discoi-dant  outcries.'     The 
naked  multitude,  on,  imder,  and  arouud  the  scaffold, 
were  flinging  the  remains  of  their  dead,  discharged 
from  their  envelopments  of  skins,   pell-mell   into  , 
the  pit,  where  Br^beuf  discerned  men  who,  i 
ghastly  shower  fell  around  them,  arranged  the  bontM 
in  their  places  with  long  poles.     All  was  soon  orcr;l 
earth,  logs,  and  stones  were  cast  upon  the  gran 
and  the  clamor  subsided  into  a  funereal  chant,  —  • 
drear}'  and  lugubrious,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Jesuiti 
the  wail  of  despairing  souls  from  the  abyss  of  1 
dition." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  one  of  those  strange  sep- 
ulchres which  are  the  wonder  and  perple.Mtj'  of 
the  modem  settler  in  the  abandoned  forests  of  the 
Hurons. 

■  "  AiipTOchkns,  DOtu  fisme*  toot  )i  fkit  unc  ixatgt  At  I'Rnftr;  c 
gnuido  pliL-e  caloit  Uiute  remiili«  do  fvui  t  dv  Hwnmes.  &  I'air  ivm 
■oit  lie  toQiei  ports  dci  mix  coiiruio  de  cei  Bofbores,"  etc. —  Brtbral^  I 
lUatlon  da  i7uroH.  lUUQ,  UWI  (Cniranlsy).  1 

I  "  Be  niircnt  k  clmiiter,  maia  d'un  ton  si  InmcnUMe  k  ri  lufnlKih  J 
qu'il  nou*  r«pre«enlnit  I'Imrrilile  trisleHie  &  rmbj^snie  du  ilFtFtpuir  di 
lequel  lont  plongik.-*  pour  iamsii  cc«  Amca  mnllicareiwcs." — lUd.,  HO. 

For  other  dewrililioiia  of  llteK  rilei,  tee  Charlcvoli,  Bt 
Creux.  and  especially  Iiafltaii,  in  whose  work  (lipjr  nn>  illasinted  wid 
engraiings.    In  one  Ibmi  or  anollicr.  tliry  were  widely  prvTalMiL 
tnm  round  lliem  Binung  tin:  Floridian  tribes.     Trail's  of  a  liniiltT  | 
Uce  hare  been  olwerrcd  in  nvcnt  tiniM  among  llic  Dacuialis.     Rtmataffl 
of  plates  of  sepulture,  eTidently  at  kindred  oriicln.  have  )iMn  foaoA  tel 
I'ruiiestee,  Mi»oari.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.     Many  hi>i!  been  diacomod  J 
ta  several  paria  of  Kew  York,  especially  nnr  ilie  River  Kii^iara.     (t'fvl 
B^ultr,  Abariiiimnl  MoaHmmU  of  Nra>  Yart.)    This  wna  thr  nuicm extm*-] 
lly  of  tlie  ancient  territory  of  llie  Nealera.    One  of  ihoH>  de]>'Miits  li  m 
to  have  fontnined  the  Iwnei  of  aevpral  thousand  iniliriduals.     Thru  li 
■  larm  mnond  on  Tonawanda  Inland,  uid  by  l)ie  modom  Sense**  U 
Neuter  burial-iilace.     (.Sw  Marahall.   ni^i-riml  A'bMU  iff  a      " 
Fmairr,  8.)     In  Canwla  West,  they  are  fiiund  ihrouRhout  tW  t  _ 
onc«  oocuptMl  by  the  N'enlera,  and  an  fitHjuvni  In  (he  Ilnroa  district 

Dr.  Tachi!  wrllvi  to  m«,  —  "I  have  itupMlcd  sisteeti  bim^iu,"  (la.  I 
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Tlie  priests  were  soon  to  witness  another  and  a 
more  terrible  rite,  yet  one  in  whicli  they  found 
a  consohition,  since  it  signalized  the  saving  of  a 
soul.  —  the  snatching  from  perdition  of  one  of  that 
dieaded  race,  into  whose  verj^  midst  they  hoped, 
with  devoted  daring,  to  bear  hereafter  the  cross  of 
salvation.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  had  sur- 
prised a  small  party  of  Iroquois,  killed  several,  and 
captured  the  rest.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  led  in 
triumph  to  a  village  where  the  priests  then  were. 
He  had  suffered  greatly ;  his  hands,  especially, 
were  frightfully  lacerated.  Now,  however,  he  was 
received  with  every  mai-k  of  kindness.  "  Take 
courage,"  said  a  chief,  addi-essing  him;  "you  are 

llie  Huron  counlrf,)  "the  aiCualion  of  which  is  indicsled  on  [lie  litlle 
pencil  map  I  tenit  you.  I'lipj'  coiilain  from  six  hunilred  la  twelve  hiin- 
dnnl  *kul(!to[ls.  euL'li.  of  bolli  sexes  ami  all  ngee,  M  mixed  together  pur- 
fot^.  Vf'ilii  one  exception,  tliese  pita  niio  cunuin  pipei  of  Mone  or  cUy. 
mall  earthen  poti,  aUelle.  luiil  wumpum  wrautjht  nf  thesu  shells,  cdpper 
nnuoienu.  IkwIb  of  gltus,  and  other  trinkets.  Samr  pita  coDtained  u-ti- 
cIm  of  Clipper  of  iiiur^/W  ifaiaut  fidiric," 

Tliii  reiiiarlobte  Uci,  tngiiVtiet  with  the  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
gr>TM  of  lut^  concli'ilielli,  of  whieh  wampum  wu  made,  and  which 
coald  liBvo  been  procarcd  only  from  Uie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  lonie  pwt  uf 
Uie  Miulhern  uxul  of  the  United  Sliilea,  timvei  tlie  extent  of  the  relation* 
of  tmfflc  bf  which  certain  article*  were  pnised  troia  tribe  to  tribe  orer  k 
TBil  region.  The  tranamiuion  of  pipes  from  the  fiunoui  Re<1  I'lpe-Slooe 
Quarry  of  the  Sc  Felcr'a  to  Iribeii  mure  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  U 
an  anolojinus  motlem  instance,  ihoUKh  much  le««  remarkable. 

The  Tacb£  Museum.  U  tlie  Laval  University  of  Quebec,  uuntaina  a 
Wkt  collection  nf  remains  ttam  these  gmves.  In  one  instance,  the  hu- 
inBR  haruft  are  of  a  size  that  may  be  called  gigantic. 

In  D«arty  every  uue.  the  Hurou  graves  mntain  article*  of  uec  or 
ornament  of  ^unijican  workmanship.  From  this  it  tuny  be  inferred,  that 
the  nation  liiclf.  or  its  practice  of  inhumation,  does  nut  dale  back  to  a 
periixl  hing  tierori>  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

The  Northern  Algunqnina  had  alio  a  solenio  Feast  of  the  Dead ;  but 
It  was  widely  diHerent  from  that  of  the  Ilumns.  —  See  the  (ery  uuiious 
•mwit  uf  it  by  Lolcmaut,  Btiation  <Ut  Umvm,  ItiU,  M,  9G. 


among  friends."  The  beat  food  was  prepared  for 
iiim,  aud  his  captors  ^icd  mth  each  other  in  ofEccf  1 
of  good-will,'  lie  hud  been  given,  according  toff 
Indian  custom,  to  a  warrior  who  had  lost  a  near  1 
relative  in  battle,  and  the  captive  was  supposed  to 
be  adopted  iu  place  of  the  slain.  His  actual  doom 
was,  however,  not  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  The  ■ 
Huron  received  him  affectionately,  and,  huxingl 
seated  him  in  his  lodge,  addressed  him  in  a  tonan 
of  exti'cme  kindness.  "  My  nephew,  when  I  heard 
that  you  were  coming,  I  was  very  glad,  thinking 
that  you  would  remain  with  me  to  take  the  place 
of  him  I  have  lost.  But  now  that  I  see  your  coewJ 
dition,  and  your  hands  cmshed  and  torn  so  thati 
you  will  never  use  them,  I  change  my  mind.! 
Thei-efore  take  courage,  und  prepare  to  die  to- 1 
night  like  a  brave  man." 

The  prisoner  coolly  asked  what  should  be  the  1 
manner  of  his  death. 

"  By  fire,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  tlie  Iioquois. 

Meanwhile,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Huron,  in  I 
whose  place  the  prisoner  was  to  have  been  adopted,  ' 
brought  him  a  dish  of  food,  and,  her  eyes  flowing 
with  tears,  placed  it  before  him  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  tenderness  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
warrior  brought  him  a  pipe,  wiped  the  sweat  from 
hia  brow,  and  fanued  him  with  a  fan  of  feathers. 

About  noon  he  gave  his  farewell  feast,-  after  the 
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custom  of  those  who  knew  theniaelves  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death.  All  were  welcome  to  this 
strange  banquet ;  and  when  the  company  were 
gathered,  the  host  addressed  them  m  a  loud,  firm 
voice  :  '•  My  brothers,  1  am  about  to  die.  Do  your 
worst  to  me.  I  do  not  foar  torture  or  death." 
Some  of  those  present  seemed  to  have  visitings  of 
real  compiission ;  and  a  woman  asked  the  priests 
if  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill  him,  and  thus  save 
him  from  the  fii'c. 

The  Jesuits  had  from  the  first  lost  no  opportunity 
of  accosting  him  ;  while  he,  gmtcful  for  a  genuine 
kindness  amid  the  cruel  hypocrisy  that  surrounded 
him,  gave  them  an  attentive  ear,  till  at  length, 
satisfied  with  his  answers,  they  baptized  him.  His 
eternal  bliss  secure,  all  else  was  as  notliing ;  and 
they  awaited  the  issue  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  from  aU  the  surround- 
ing towus,  and  after  nightfall  the  presiding  chief 
harangued  them,  exhorting  them  to  act  their  parts 
well  in  the  approachmg  sacrifice,  since  they  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  Sun  iiud  the  God  of  War.' 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  scene  that  en- 
sued. It  took  place  m  the  lodge  of  the  great  war- 
chief,  Atsan.  Eleven  fires  blazed  on  the  ground, 
along  the  middle  of  this  capacious  dwelling.  The 
platforms  on  each  side  were  closely  packed  with 
spectators ;    and,  betwixt  these  and    the  fires,  the 

1  Areskuui  («p«  li]tn>dDcIion).  He  wai  often  regarded  u  identical 
«[Ui  tUo  Sun,  Tlie  leniiwcriflcial  clmniuler  of  the  torture  ia  ihi»  ouo 
la  alM  ihown  by  i]ic  injuDulion,  "  que  pour  ceile  nuici  on  ti'allut  point 
iMboi*."  — LeHercier,  iUotim^  if unmi,  1637.  lU. 
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younger  warriors  stood  in  lines,  each  bearing 
lighted  pine-knots  or  rolls  of  birch-bark.  The 
heat,  the  smoke,  the  glare  of  flames,  the  wild  yells, 
contorted  visages,  and  furious  gestures  of  these 
human  devils,  as  their  victim,  goaded  by  their 
torches,  bounded  through  the  fires  again  and  again, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  house,  transfixed  the  priests 
with  horror.  But  when,  as  day  dawned,  the  last 
spark  of  life  had  fled,  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  faith  that  the  tortured  wretch  had  found 
his  rest  at  last  in  Paradise.^ 

1  Le  Merder't  kmg  and  minute  acoonnt  of  the  torture  of  this  prieoiNr 
is  too  rerolting  to  he  dwelt  upon.  One  of  the  most  atrodoos  fes^arce  <€ 
the  scene  was  the  alternation  of  raillery  and  ironical  compliment  wUch 
attended  it  throughout,  as  well  as  the  pains  taken  to  presenre  lUb  and 
oonsdoniness  in  the  rictim  as  long  as  possihle.  Portions  of  his 
were  afterwards  dsToured. 


n        Meat 
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Meanwhile  from  Old  France  to  New  came  suc- 
cors and  reinforcements  to  the  missions  of  the 
forest.  More  Jesuits  crossed  the  sea  to  urge  on 
the  work  of  conversion.  These  were  no  etern 
exiles,  seeking  on  barbarous  shores  an  asylum  for 
a  persecuted  fuith.  Rank,  wealth,  power,  and 
royalty  itself,  smiled  on  their  enterprise,  and  bade 
tliem  God-speed.  Yet,  withal,  a  fervor  more 
intense,  a  self-abnegation  more  complete,  a  self- 
devotion  more  constant  and  enduring,  mil  scarcely 
find  its  record  on  the  page  of  humtm  history. 

Holy  Mother  Church,  linked  in  sordid  wedlock 
to  govemmenU  and  thrones,  numbered  among  her 
servants  a  host  of  the  worldly  and  the  proud, 
whose  service  of  God  was  but  the  service  of  them- 
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selves,  —  and  many,  too,  who,  in  the  sophistry  of 
the  human  heart,  thought  themselves  true  soWiere 
of  Heaven,  while  earthly  pride,  interest,  and  pas- 
sion were  the  life-springs  of  their  zeal.  This 
mighty  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  imposing  march 
along  the  high  road  of  history,  heralded  as  infal- 
lible and  divine,  astounds  the  gazing  world  with 
prodigies  of  conti-adiction :  now  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed,  now  the  right  arm  of  tyrants ;  now 
hreathing  charity  and  love,  now  dark  with  the  pas- 
sions of  Hell ;  now  beaming  with  celestial  truth, 
now  masked  in  hypocrisy  and  lies ;  now  a  virgin, 
now  a  harlot;  an  imperial  queen,  and  a  tinselled 
actress.  Clearly,  she  is  of  earth,  not  of  heaven; 
and  her  transcendently  dramatic  life  is  a  tj-pe  of 
the  good  and  HI,  the  baseness  and  nobleness,  the 
foulness  and  purity,  the  love  and  hate,  the  pride, 
passion,  truth,  falsehood,  fierceness,  and  tender- 
ness, that  battle  in  the  restless  heart  of  man. 

It  was  her  nobler  and  purer  part  that  gave  life  to 
tlie  early  missions  of  New  France.  That  gloomy 
wilderness,  those  hordes  of  savages,  had  nothing  to 
tempt  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  grasping,  or  the 
indolent.  Obscure  toil,  solitude,  privation,  hard- 
ship, aud  death  were  to  be  the  missionary's  portion. 
He  who  set  sail  for  the  counti^  of  the  Hurons  left 
behind  him  the  world  and  all  its  prizes.  True, 
he  acted  under  orders,  —  obedient,  like  a  soldier, 
to  the  word  of  command :  but  the  astute  Society 
of  Jesus  knew  its  members,  weighed  each  in  the 
balance,  gave  each  his  fitting  task ;  and  whi 

rd  was  passed  to  embark  for  New  Prance, 
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but  the  response  to  a  secret  longing  of  the  fervent 
heart.  The  letters  of  these  priests,  depaiting  for 
the  scene  of  their  labors,  breathe  a  spirit  of  entliu- 
siastic  exaltation,  which,  to  a  colder  nature  and  a 
colder  faith,  may  sometimes  seem  overstrained,  but 
which  is  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  vastness 
of  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  them.' 

AU  timiod  with  longing  eyes  toivards  the  mission 
of  the  Huions  ;  for  here  the  largest  haiTcst  ])rom- 
ised  to  repay  their  labor,  and  here  hardships  and 
dangers  most  abounded.  Two  Jesuits,  Pijait  and 
Le  Mercier,  had  been  sent  thither  in  1635  ;  and  in 
midsummer  of  the  next  year  three  more  arrived,  — 


'  Tlie  (idlowing  are  piusagei  teora  lettora  or  missionaries  at  Uiis  time. 
Sec  "  DIvera  SputimeDi,"  appended  to  the  Relation  of  1635. 

"On  dil  qiie  Ids  premiers  qui  fondent  lea  Kglises  d'otdinure  sonC 
wincti:  ceite  pcns^  m'atlendrit  si  Tort  te  cnur,  que  quoy  que  ie  me 
voje  icy  fort  inutile  duw  ceate  fortun^e  Nouuelle  France,  si  faut-il  que 
i'anoile  que  ie  xte  me  s^uroia  dercntlre  d'vne  peni^  qui  me  presse  te 
Oocur:  Cuplo  iaipmdi,  H  iidprrimjiemii  pro  cabii,  Pauure  Nouuelle  Fnuioe, 
ie  desire  me  sacriflcr  pour  tan  bien,  et  q^uand  il  me  deurnt  ixiiiiter  mille 
Ties,  moyennant  que  ie  puiue  aider  k  uuuer  vne  seulc  ftme,  ie  aeray  trop 
heoreux,  ct  ma  Tie  Ires  bien  emplojoe." 

"  Ma  conielation  parmy  les  Huron*,  c'cst  que  tous  lea  ionrs  ie  me  can- 
ftMe.  et  puis  ie  dls  la  Messe,  comme  «1  ic  denois  prendre  ie  ViaLique  et 
nourir  ce  iour  ij^  et  le  ne  crois  paa  qu'on  puitse  niieux  viure,  ny  nuee 
;dB*  de  satisftctian  el  de  oiunge.  et  niesme  de  meriles.  que  viure  en  mi 
lien,  ob  on  penre  pouuuir  mnurtr  tous  l-rs  iaurs,  et  Buoir  la  iteuise  de  S. 
null,  Qialulir  monar.fratnt,  etc.  lues  Trer^,  te  Ikii  eitat  de  luuurit  tous 
les  ioun." 

"  Qtii  ne  void  la  Nouuelle  France  que  par  ies  yeui  de  chair  et  de 
n«ture>  it  n'y  void  qoe  dei  iMiis  el  des  i-roix ;  mnls  qui  lei  coiitiderc  auec 
le*  yeoi  <l»  In  gnu.'e  el  d'rne  bonne  vot'atlon.  il  n'y  void  que  Dieu.  les 
tsrtus  et  les  graces,  et  on  y  tronuc  tsnl  et  de  si  solldes  coaaolations.  quo 
ii  le  pouDoii  Hclieter  la  Nouuelle  France,  en  donnant  tout  le  I'aradis 
T«rrcatrc,  cerlainemenl  ie  rat'lietorois.  Mon  Dicu,  qu'il  hit  bon  cstre  an 
tieu  ob  nieu  nous  a  mis  de  sa  gmce !  TeritHblcmi-nt  i'a;  troun^  ley  eo 
qoe  i'auois  espcrc,  tu  rm\a  selou  Ic  <xeur  dc  Dieu,  qui  ne  chercliH  que 
IHea." 


Jogoes,  Chatelftin,  and  Gamier.  When,  after  their 
long  and  lonely  journey,  they  reached  Ihonatiria 
one  by  one,  they  were  received  by  their  brethren 
with  scanty  fiire  indeed,  but  with  a  fervor  of  affec- 
tionate welcome  which  more  than  mode  amends ; 
for  among  these  priests,  united  in  a  community  of 
faith  and  enthusiasm,  there  was  far  more  than  the 
genial  comradeship  of  men  joined  in  a  common 
enterprise  of  self-devotion  and  peril.'  On  their 
way,  they  had  met  Daniel  and  Davost  descending 
to  Quebec,  to  establish  there  a  seminar)'  of  Huron 
children,  —  a  project  long  cherished  by  Bi-^beuf 
and  his  companions. 

Scarcely  had  the  new-comers  arrived,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  a  contagious  fever,  which  turned 
their  mission-house  into  a  hospital.  Jogues,  Gar- 
nier,  and  Chatelain  fell  ill  in  turn;  and  two  of 
their  domestics  also  were  soon  prostrated,  though 
the  only  one  of  the  number  who  could  htmt  fortu- 
nately escaped.  Those  who  remained  in  health  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  the  sufferers  vied  with  each 
other  in  efforts  often  beyond  their  strength  to  re- 
lieve their  companions  in  misfortune.*  The  disease 
in  no  cose  proved  fatal;  but  scarcely  had  health 


1 


1  "  le  luy  prep«ni7  de  co  que  nou»  ■uioni,  pour  le  nfccuoir,  iml*  ^wA 
fettio  I  <ttm  palgtti*  de  pellt  piHivan  tec  auoc  vn  pov  de  1krin« ;  i'namrtf 
chertlMT  quelqiiM  nouu^ux  eipio.  que  nuiu  lujr  OtniM  reatir  It  !■  hfaa 
du  puyt;  muB  II  nl  via;  que  daiu  ww  arm  et  h  rvnlvmln,  U  m  ll 
kmaia  oiMlleura  el«re.  1a  ioye  qui  >e  rcM^nt  k  cm  Mtreueaf*  mhAIi 
tMn  qtMlque  inu«*  du  ouutsnument  ikt  lnea-hour«u>  k  Isur  miM» 
daiu  tc  Cbl.  tant  nlle  oM  picina  do  luauitf."  —  L4  llMtder,  lUlahm  dm 
Hanm,  U»l.  lOa. 

>  Uurt  Ot  Br4tm/  N  T.  R.  P.  Sfulia  VaJlttdU,  20  ifm,  1S8T.  b 
Canron,  167.    U  Menilvr,  AAhmm  doi  i/umu,  ISST.  I'JO,  123. 
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1  to  return  to  their  household,  when  an  unfore- 
seen calamity  demanded  the  exertion  of  all  their 
energies. 

The  pestilence,  which  for  two  years  past  had 
from  time  to  time  Tisited  the  Huron  towns,  now 
returned  with  tenfold  violence,  and  with  it  soon 
appeared  a  new  and  fearful  scourge,  —  the  small- 
pox. Terror  was  universal .  The  contagion  in- 
creased as  autumn  advanced ;  and  when  winter 
came,  far  from  ceasing,  as  the  priests  had  hoped, 
ib»  ravages  were  appalling.  The  season  of  Huron 
festivity  was  turned  to  a  season  of  mourning ;  and 
such  was  the  despondency  and  dismay,  that  suicide 
became  frequent.  The  Jesuits,  singly  or  in  pairs, 
journeyed  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  village  to 
village,  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  seeking  to  com- 
mend their  religious  teachings  by  their  efforts  to 
relieve  bodily  distress.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  their 
patients,  they  had  no  medicine  but  a  little  senna. 
A  few  raisins  were  left,  however;  and  one  or  two 
of  these,  with  a  spoonful  of  sweetened  water,  were 
always  eagerly  accepted  by  the  sufferers,  who  thought 
them  endowed  with  some  mysterious  and  sovereign 
efficacy.  No  house  was  left  unviaited.  As  the  mia- 
Bionarj';  physician  at  once  to  body  and  soul,  entered 
one  of  these  smoky  dens,  he  saw  the  inmates,  their 
heads  muffled  in  their  robes  of  skins,  seated  around 
the  fires  in  silent  dejection.  Everywhere  was  beard 
the  wail  of  sick  and  dying  children;  and  on  or 
under  the  platforms  at  the  sides  of  the  house 
lied  squalid  men  and  women,  in  all  the  stages 
t  distemper.     The  Father  approached,  made 
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inquiries,  spoke  words  of  kindness,  adtniuUtercd 
his  bannless  remedies,  or  offered  a  bowl  of  broth 
mitde  from  gJime  brought  in  by  the  Frenchman 
who  hunted  for  the  mission.'  The  body  cared 
for,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  soul.  "This 
life  is  short,  and  very  miserable.  It  matters  little 
whether  we  live  or  die."  The  patient  remained 
silent,  or  gninibled  his  dissent.  The  Jesuit,  after 
enlarging  for  a  time,  in  broken  Huron,  on  tlie 
brevity  and  nothingness  of  mortal  weal  or  woe, 
passed  next  to  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  the  paina 
of  Hell,  which  he  set  forth  with  his  best  rhetoric. 
His  pictures  of  infernal  fires  and  torturing  devils 
were  readily  comprehended,  if  the  listener  had 
consciousness  enough  to  comprehend  anything; 
but  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  Freiich 
Paradise,  he  was  slow  of  conviction.  "  I  wish  to 
go  where  my  relations  and  ancestors  have  gone," 
was  a  common  reply.  "  Heaven  is  a  good  place 
far  Frenchmen,"  said  another;  "but  I  wish  to  be 
among  Indians,  for  the  French  will  give  mo  nothing' 
to  eat  when  I  get  there,"  ^  Often  the  patient  was 
stolidly  silent;  sometimes  he  was  hopelessly  per- 
verse and  contradictory.  Again,  Nature  triumphed 
over  Grace.     "  Which  will  you  choose,"  demanded 

1  Game  waa  so  icarco  in  the  Fluron  Muntr}r,  lluil  il  <riu  gnmtly  priiad 
M  »  luxury',  he  Mercier  (pealca  of  mi  Inilian,  ■ixtj'  ytMira  of  age,  wbo 
tnOaeA  twelve  mllei  lo  tule  tlie  wild-bwl  hilled  by  Die  Frvncli  liuniN. 
The  ordiiMr;  fnal  «««  com,  beuu,  pum|ikina,  mid  dali. 

*  Il  WM  taru'ly  [KHHihle  to  coii*iiiw!  Ilie  tiidiua,  iliit  thvrc  wm  bnl 
BCW  God  Tor  llicnuelte*  uul  llic  whllea.  Tlie  propotilloii  •■«  imi  kp 
tnch  u^iunenti  *■  lliis :  "  If  we  l»d  liecn  o(  one  lalher,  wv  alioold  know 
how  to  nwke  knivei  anJ  coali  u  well  u  you."  — Lo  Mcidcr,  &Aui<a dto 
J7iinmj,  Ift3T,  UT. 
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the  priest  of  a  ^ying  woman,  "  Heaven  or  Hell  ? " 
"  Hell,  if  my  children  are  there,  as  you  say,"  re- 
turned the  mother.  "  Do  they  hunt  in  Heaven, 
or  make  war,  or  go  to  feasts  ? "  asked  an  anxious 
inquirer.  "  Oh,  no !  "  replied  the  Father.  "  Then," 
returned  the  querist,  "  I  will  not  go.  It  is  not 
^ood  to  be  lazy."  But  above  all  other  obstacles 
Wiis  the  dread  of  stiiTatioii  in  the  regions  of  the 
blest.  Nor,  when  the  dying  Indian  had  been  in- 
duced at  last  to  express  a  desire  for  ParacUse,  was 
it  ail  easy  matter  to  bring  him  to  a  due  contri- 
tion for  his  sins :  for  he  would  deny  with  indig- 
nation that  he  had  ever  committed  any.  When 
at  length,  as  sometimes  happened,  all  these  diffi- 
culties gave  way,  and  the  patient  had  been  brought 
to  what  seemed  to  his  instructor  a  fitting  frame  for 
baptism,  the  priest,  with  contentment  at  his  heart, 
brought  water  in  a  cup  or  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  touched  his  forehead  with  the  mystic  drop, 
and  Knatched  him  from  an  eteniity  of  woe.  But 
the  convert,  even  after  his  baptism,  did  not  always 
manifest  a  satisfactoi-y  spiritual  condition.  "  Why 
did  you  baptize  that  Iroquois  1 "  asked  one  of  the 
dying  neophytes,  speaking  of  the  prisoner  recently 
tortured ;  "  he  will  get  to  Heaven  before  us,  and, 
when  he  sees  us  coming,  he  will  drive  us  out." ' 

Thus  did  these  worthy  priests,  too  conscientious 
to  let  these  unfortunates  die  in  peace,  follow  them 
with  benevolent  persecutions  to  the  hour  of  their 
death. 

re  cimwn  from  he  Mcroier'i  report  of  1887. 


It  was  clear  to  the  Fathers,  that  tlicir  minis- 
trations were  vahied  solely  because  their  religion 
was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  "  medicine,"  or 
charm,  etiicucious  against  famine,  disease,  and 
death.  They  themselves,  indeed,  fii'mly  believed 
that  saints  and  angels  were  always  at  hand  nith 
temporal  succors  for  the  faithful.  At  tlieir  inter- 
cession, St.  Joseph  had  interposed  to  procure  a 
happy  delivery  to  a  squaw  in  protracted  pains  of 
childbirth ; '  and  they  never  doubted,  that,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  celestial  powers  would  confound 
the  unbeliever  with  intervention  direct  and  mani- 
fest. At  the  town  of  Wenrio.  the  people,  after 
trying  in  vain  all  the  feasts,  dances,  and  pre[»os- 
terous  ceremonies  by  which  their  medieine-rarn 
sought  to  stop  the  pest,  resolved  to  essay  the 
"  medicine  "  of  the  French,  and,  to  that  end,  called 
the  priests  to  a  council.  "  What  must  we  do,  that 
your  God  may  take  pity  on  us  I"  Bribeuf's  an' 
swer  was  uncompromising :  — 

"Believe  in  Him;  keep  His  eommnQtinients ; 
abjure  your  faith  in  dreams ;  take  but  one  wife, 
and  be  true  to  her ;  give  up  your  stiper«titioua 
feasts ;  renounce  your  assemblies  of  debauchery ; 
eat  no  human  flesh ;  never  give  feasts  to  demons ; 
and  make  a  vow,  that,  if  God  will  deliver  you  from 
this  pest,  you  will  build  a  chapel  to  offer  ICun 
thanksgiving  and  praise."  ^ 

The  terms  were  too  hard.     They  would  fain  bar- 

>  Br/bcuf,  Rrlali'im  da  Hiinmt.  1838,  S9.  Another  wonuui  wm  AtUr' 
ered  on  tauching  ■  relic  of  St.  Ipiutiiu.    IbH..  1)0. 

1  Lb  HcKier,  IMaiUm  ,ia  Uurtmi,  1037.  114. 116  (Cn 
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H^pin  to  be  let  off  with  building  the  chapel  alone ; 

'      but  Brebcuf  would  bate  them  nothing,  and  the 
council  broke  up  in  despair. 

At  Ossossanc,  a  few  miles  distant,  the  people, 
in  a  frenzy  of  tenor,  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
promised  to  renounce  their  superstitions  and  refoira 
their  manners.  It  was  a  labor  of  Hercules,  a 
cleansing  of  Augean  stables  ;  but  the  scared  sav- 
ages were  ready  to  make  auy  promise  that  might 
stay  the  pestilence.  One  of  their  principal  sor- 
cerers proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  that  the  God  of  the  French 
was  their  master,  and  that  thenceforth  all  must 
live  accoi-ding  to  Hia  nill.  "  What  consolation," 
exclaims  Le  Mercier,  "  to  see  God  glorified  by  the 
lips  of  an  imp  of  Satan  !  " ' 

Their  joy  was  short.  The  proclamation  was  on 
the  twelfth  of  December.  On  the  twenty-first,  a 
noted  sorcerer  came  to  Ossossane.  He  was  of  a 
dwarfish,  hump-backed  figure,  —  most  rare  among 
this  symmetrical  people,  —  with  a  vicious  face,  and 
a  dress  consisting  of  a  torn  and  shabby  robe  of  bea- 
ver-skin. Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when,  with  ten 
or  twelve  other  savages,  he  ensconced  himself  in  a 
kennel  of  bark  made  for  the  occasion.  In  the  midst 
were  placed  several  stones,  heated  red-hot.  On 
theMC  the  sorcerer  threw  tobacco,  producing  a  sti- 
fliug  fumigation ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  for  a  full 
half-hour,  he  sung,  at  the  top  of  his  throat,  those 
boastful,  yet  meaningless,  rhapsodies  of  which  In- 
dian   magical   Bon^   are   composed.     Then    came 

»  Le  Mercier,  fic/odm  da  Enrom,  1637.  127,  128  (Cmamay). 
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a  grand  "medicine-feast";  and  the  disappouito( 
Jesuits  saw  plainly  that  the  objects  of  their  spir- 
itual care,  univiUing  to  throw  away  any  chance  of 
cui'c,  were  bent  on  invoking  aid  from  God  and  the  _ 
Devil  at  once. 

The  hump-backed  sorcerer  became  a  tliom  i 
the  side  of  the  Fathers,  who  more  than  half  \ 
lieved  his  own  account  of  hie  origin.     He  was,  1 
said,  not  a  man,  but  an  oki, —  a  spirit,  or,  as  I 
priests  rendered  it,  a  demon,  —  and  had  dwelt  witll 
other  okies  under  the  earth,  when  the  whim  seiM 
him  to  become  a  man.     Therefore  he  a-sceuded  1 
the  upper  world,  in  company  with  a  female  spir 
They  hid  beside  a  path,  and,  when  they  saw  ; 
woman  passing,  they  entered  her  womh.     \Sier  a* 
time  they  were  bora,  hut  not  until  the  male  oki 
had  quarrelled  with  aud  strangled  his  female  com- 
panion,   who   came    dead   into    the  world.'      ThaJ 
character  of  the  sorcerer  seems  to  have  comport 
ed  reasonably  well  mth  this  story  of  his  orig: 
He  pretended  to  have  an    absolute    control   oven 
the  pestilence,  and  his  prescriptious  were  scrupu 
lously  followed. 

He  had   several    conspicuous   rivals,  besidea 
host  of  humbler  competitors..    One  of  tliese  i 
giciau-tloctors,  who    was    nearly   blind,   made   foi^ 
himself  a  kennel  at  the  end  of  his  house,  where  btfl 
fasted  for  seven  days.*     On  the  sixth  day  the  spii^-j 
its    appeared,  and,  among   other   revelations,  told 

1  U  MercJer,  nd.u{-m  <ta  Ham,,  1G3T,  72  (CniocUj].    TUi  "Ml 
•order"  »  ofl«i  niciilioDcd  eUcwbere. 
*  See  iDUoducliiHi. 


him  that  the  disease  could  be  frightened  away  by- 
means  of  images  of  straw,  like  scarecrows,  placed 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  this  announcement,  the  roofe  of  Onnen- 
tisati  and  the  neighhoring  villages  were  covered 
with  an  army  of  these  effigies.  The  Indians  tried 
to  persuade  the  Jesuits  to  put  them  on  the  mis- 
sion-house :  but  the  priests  replied,  that  the  cross 
before  their  door  was  a  better  protector ;  and,  for 
further  security,  they  set  another  on  thch  roof, 
declaring  that  they  would  rely  on  it  to  save  them 
from  infection.'  The  Indians,  on  their  part,  anx- 
ious that  their  scarecrows  should  do  their  office 
well,  addressed  them  in  loud  harangues  and  burned 
offerings  of  tobacco  to  them.^ 

Tliere  was  another  sorcerer,  whose  medical  prac- 
tice was  so  extensive,  that,  unable  to  attend  to  aU 
his  patients,  he  sent  substitutes  to  the  surrounding 
towns,  first  imparting  to  them  his  own  mysterious 
power.  One  of  these  deputies  came  to  Ossossane 
while  the  priests  were  there.  The  principal  house 
wae  thronged  with  expectant  savages,  anxiously 
waiting  his  arrival.  A  chief  carried  before  him  a 
kettle  of  mystic  water,  with  which  the  envoy  sprin- 
kled the  company,^  at  the  same  time  fanning  them 

I  ■■  Qq>ti  Tcrlu  de  re  sigae  mma  ne  redoutiims  point  lea  demoni,  et 
«*|>eiioM  qae  Dicn  preieruetnit  no«tre  pciJic  Diiison  de  celle  maUdie 
OontBgirUie."  — Le  Mereier,  Rrlatim  del  IIuTWi,  163T,  l&O. 

»  IHd..  167. 

'  The  idea  aeemi  to  have  been  lalccn  from  the  holy  wnlcr  of  the 
Freneh.  Le  Merrier  My*  lliRI  a  Huron  wlio  lind  hecn  in  Qiieliec  once 
uked  him  the  mo  of  the  rue  of  wawr  ■!  the  door  of  tlie  clinpel.  The 
priMt  told  him  (hat  it  iiaa"io  (Hghl«a  away  ilie  devil*."  On  thii,  h« 
bcfjed  eonintly  to  have  wme  of  it. 


with  tlic  wing  of  a  wild  turkey.     Then  came  a 
grand  medicine-feast,  followed  by  a  medicinc-dancfta 
of  women.  I 

Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  nature   of  the 
pest ;  but  the  gieater  number  were  agreed  that  it 
was  a  malignant  oki,  who  came  from  Lake  Huron.* 
As  it  was  of  the   last  moment  to   conciliate  or 
frighten  him,  no  means  to  these  ends  were  neglect-  i 
ed.      FeastK  were  held  for  him.  at  which,  to  do  | 
bim  honor,  each  guest  gorged  himself  like  a  vul-  I 
ture.     A  mystic  fraternity  danced  with  firebrand»J 
in  their  mouths  ;  while  other  dancers  wore  masks,  f 
and  pretended  to  be  hump-backed.     Tobacco  waaJ 
burned  to  the  Demon  of  the  Pest,  no  less  than  to  I 
the  scarecrows  which  were  to  frighten  him.      A 
chief  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  shouted 
to  the  invisible  monster,  "  If  you  want  flesh,  go  to 
our  enemies,  go  to  the  Iroquois  !  "  —  while,  to  add 
terror  to  persuasion,  the  crowd  in    the   dwelling 
below  yelled  with  all    the    force   of  their  lunga, 
and  beat  furiously  with  stick'*  on   the  waits   of 
bark. 

Besides  these  public  efforts  to  stay  the  pestilence, 
the  sufferers,  each  for  himself,  had  their  owu  meth- 
ods of  cure,  dictated  by  dreams  or  pix>srribed  by 
established  usage.     Thus  two  of  the  priests,  enter- 

'  HiDj  bellereil  thai  the  counirf  wiu  henklclicd  b;  wickcxl  tanwvnf 
one  of  wliom.  il  «■•  uiil.  hail  Iwvn  H-en  nt  niglii  rmioiing  uuiidiI  iIm  ' 
TllbiR*,   Tomilinit  lire.     (Lo    Mvruicr.  IMnim  dn   llutmi,    11107,   I».)   J 
Tlli*  ■upenlillnn  of  lorvcren  ramlliii);  fire  wu  uummatt  utKiOK  tha 
qniuinf  Neo  Yivk.  — Oiliera  lieUI  tliat  ■  >i*ler  of  ftiitnw  Bntl^u 
Ihe  eill,  In  re>engv  Ti 


a  liaio  liceii  m 


faig  IbrtI)  petiilcDoe. 
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ing  a  house,  saw  a  sick  man  crouched  in  a  comer, 
while  near  him  sat  three  friends.  Before  each  of 
these  was  placed  a  huge  porrioo  of  food,  —  enough, 
the  witness  declares,  for  four,  —  and  though  all 
were  gorged  to  suffocation,  with  starting  eyeballs 
and  distended  veins,  they  still  held  staimchly  to 
their  task,  resolved  at  all  costs  to  devour  the  whole, 
in  order  to  cure  the  patient,  who  meanwhile  ceased 
not,  in  feeble  tones,  to  praise  their  exertions,  and 
implore  them  to  persevere.' 

Turning  from  these  eccentricities  of  the  "noble 
savage"* to  the  zealots  who  were  toiling,  according 
to  their  light,  to  snatch  him  from  the  clutch  of  Sa- 
tan, we  see  the  irrepressible  Jesuits  roaming  from 
town  to  town  in  restless  quest  of  subjects  for  bap- 
tism. In  the  case  of  adults,  they  thought  some  little 
preparation  essential ;  but  their  efforts  to  this  end, 
even  \vith  the  aid  of  St.  Joseph,  whom  they  con- 
stantly invoked,'  were  not  always  successful ;  and, 

I  "  Kn  fin  11  lenr  fidlal  rendrc  {[orKe.  ce  qu'lla  Srcnl  i  diucnei  repriaei, 
BC  UiuMiit  [u  pour  ccla  (te  cumin  Iter  K  luicler  leur  plaL"  —  Le  Mercier, 
Rriaii-n  da  Uanmt,  1637,  142,  —  Thia  beHily  ■upeniition  eiiila  in  Hme 
IriliM  At  tlie  pre»cnt  Oiay.  A  kindred  luiientition  onL-e  fell  under  the 
wriier'a  notice,  in  tlie  cue  of  a  wounded  Indinn.  wlia  begged  of  every  one 
Iw  met  TO  drink  >  Urge  buwl  of  wmlcr,  in  order  thai  he,  tlic  Indian,  might 

*  Id  the  midat  of  tlicae  abanrdiiiM  we  find  recnrded  one  of  the  bett 
Tniiu  of  the  Indian  ulianKtcr.  A(  Ihonaliria,  a  house  occupied  by  a 
family  of  orphnn  clilldren  wm  burned  lo  the  ground,  leavinH  tlie  Inmalei 
dcailiuie.  The  villatten  united  to  aid  them.  Eauli  coniribuled  some- 
tliiiiK.  and  tliey  were  aoon  belter  proriiled  for  iluui  before. 

'  "  Ceil  niMtre  refuge  onlinalre  en  aemblable*  neccuJieK,  et  d'ordi- 
naire  aueu  tela  auvcez.  que  non*  auoas  aitjet  d'en  benlr  l>ieu  k  ianiaii,  q>i 
Dniu  fUl  Mgnoiatrc  en  (.«lte  barbarie  le  credit  de  ce  S,  Patriarclie  auprea 
dt  aoa  inSnie  miiericorde."  —  thid..  163.  —  In  thecaae  of  a  woman  at  Ob- 
aentiMiti,  "  Uteu  noua  in*^i«  de  lay  lovja  quelquei  Meuea  en  I'lionneur 
de  8.  Joaeph."    The  cflbcl  wai  prompt     In  half  an  hour  tlie  woman  <ru 
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cheaply  as  they  offered  salvation,  they  sometimes 
failed  to  find  a  pui'chaser.  With  infants,  however, 
a  simple  drop  of  water  sufiiced  for  the  transfer 
from  a  prospective  Hell  to  an  assiired  Paradise. 
The  Indians,  who  at  first  had  sought  baptism  as  a 
ciu'c,  now  began  to  regard  it  as  a  cause  of  death ; 
and  wiien  the  priest  entered  a  lodge  where  a  sick 
child  lay  in  extremity,  the  scowling  parents  watched 
him  with  jealous  distrust,  lest  unawares  the  deudlv 
drop  should  be  applied.  The  Jesuits  were  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Father  Le  Mercier  will  beat 
tell  his  own  story. 

"  On  the  third  of  May,  Father  Pierre  Pijart 
baptized  at  Anonatca  a  little  child  two  mouths  old, 
in  manifest  danger  of  death,  without  being  seen 
by  the  parepts,  who  would  not  give  their  consent. 
This  is  the  device  which  he  used.  Our  sugar  docs 
wonders  for  us,  He  pretended  to  make  the  child 
drink  a  little  sugared  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
dipped  a  finger  in  it.  As  the  father  of  the  lafaiit 
began  to  suspect  something,  and  called  out  to  him 
not  to  baptize  it,  he  gave  the  spoon  to  a  woman 
who  was  near,  and  said  to  her,  '  Give  it  to  him 
yourself.'  She  approached  and  found  the  child 
asleep ;  and  at  the  same  time  Father  Pijart,  un- 
der pretence  of  seeing  if  he  was  really  asleep, 
touched  his  face  with  his  wet  finger,  and  baptized 
him.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  he  went  U> 
Heaven. 
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"  Some  days  before,  the  missionary  had  ^lsed  the 
sume  device  (^industrie)  for  baptizing  a  little  boy 
six  or  seven  years  old.  His  father,  who  was  very 
sick,  had  several  times  refused  to  receive  baptism  ; 
and  when  asked  if  he  would  not  be  glad  to  have 
his  son  baptized,  he  had  answered,  No.  'At  least," 
said  Father  Pijart, '  you  will  not  object  to  my  giving 
him  a  little  sugar.'  '  No ;  but  you  must  not  bap- 
tize him.'  The  missionarj'  gave  it  to  him  once; 
then  again ;  and  at  the  third  spoonful,  before  he 
had  put  the  sugar  into  the  water,  he  let  a  drop  of 
it  fall  on  the  child,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
the  sacramental  words.  A  little  girl,  who  was 
looking  at  him,  cried  out,  '  Father,  he  is  baptiz- 
ing him ! '  The  child's  father  was  much  disturbed ; 
but  the  missionarj'  said  to  him,  '  Did  you  not  see 
that  I  was  giving  him  sugar?'  The  child  died  soon 
after:  but  God  showed  His  grace  to  the  father, 
who  is  now  in  perfect  health."' 

That  equivocal  morality,  lashed  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Pascal,  —  a  morality  built  on  the  doctrine 
that  all  means  are  permissible  for  saving  souls  from 
perdition,  and  that  sin  itself  is  no  sin  when  its 
object  is  the  "  greater  glory  of  God," —  fomid  fai' 
less  scope  in  the  rude  wUdemess  of  the  Hurons 
than  among  the  interests,  ambitions,  and  passions 
of  cJtTlized  life.  Nor  were  these  men,  chosen  from 
the  purest  of  their  Order,  personally  well  fitted 
to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  this  elastic  system. 
Yet  now  and  then,  by  the  light  of  their  o\vn  writ- 

Vanuus  other  iau«a  of 
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ings,  we  may  observe  that  the  teachings  of  the 
school  of  Loyola  had  not  been  wholly  without 
effect  in  the  formation  of  their  ethics. 

But  when  we  see  them,  in  the  gloomy  February 
of  1637,  and  the  gloomier  months  that  followed, 
toiling  on  foot  from  one  infected  town  to  another, 
wading  through  the  sodden  snow,  under  the  bare 
and  diipping  forests,  drenched  with  incessant  rains, 
till  they  descried  at  length  through  the  storm  the 
clustered  dwellings  of  some  barbarous  hamlet, — 
when  we  see  them  entering,  one  after  another, 
these  wretched  abodes  of  misery  and  darkness,  and 
all  for  one  sole  end,  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  we  may  smile  at  the  futility  of  the  object, 
but  we  must  needs  admire  the  self-sacrificing  zeal 
with  which  it  was  pursued. 
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JBAH   DB   Bk^BEDF. —  CHABt-EB   GaKXIEX. — JoBSrH   MaSIB   CttADMO- 

soi. —  MoEL  CiiADAKsu  —  Ibaao  Joouxb.  —  Otubb  Jesuitb.— 

KaTDIE     or     THEI8     FaITH.  —  ScpBBIIATnRAMBK. —  ViStONB. — 
MlBACLBS, 

Before  pursuing  farther  these  obscure,  but  note- 
worthy, scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  history,  it 
will  be  well  to  indicate,  so  far  as  there  ai-e  means 
of  doing  so,  the  distinctive  traits  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors.  Mention  has  often  been  made  of 
Brebeuf,  —  that  masculine  apostle  of  the  Faith,  — 
the  Ajax  of  the  mission.  Nature  had  given  him  all 
the  passions  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  religion 
had  crushed  them,  cm-bed  them,  or  tamed  them  to 
do  her  work,  —  like  a  dammed-up  torrent,  sluiced 
and  guided  to  giiud  and  saw  and  weave  for  the 
good  of  man.  Beside  him,  in  strange  contrast, 
etuods  his  co-laborer,  Cliarles  Ganiier.  Both  were 
of  noble  birth  and  gentle  nurture ;  but  here  the 
parallel  ends.  Garnier's  face  was  beardless,  though 
he  was  above  thirty  years  old.  For  tliis  he  was 
laughed  at  by  his  friends  in  Paris,  but  admired  by 
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eagerness,  on  a  life  which  would  have  tried  the 
boldest;  and,  sustained  by  the  spirit  within  him, 
he  was  more  than  equal  to  it.  His  fellow-mission- 
aries thought  him  a  saiut ;  and  had  he  lived  a 
century  or  two  earlier,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  canonized :  yet,  while  all  his  life  was  a  will- 
ing martyrdom,  one  can  discern,  amid  his  admii'a- 
ble  virtues,  some  slight  lingerings  of  mortal  vanity. 
Thus,  in  three  several  letters,  he  speaks  of  liis  great 
success  in  baptizing,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he 
had  sent  more  souls  to  Heaven  than  the  other 
Jesuits.' 

Next  appears  a  yoimg  man  of  about  twenty- 
scYcn  years,  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot.  Unlike 
Bribeuf  and  Gamier,  he  was  of  humble  origin, — 
his  father  being  a  vine-dresser,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  village  schoolmaster.  At  an 
early  age  they  sent  him  to  Chatillon  on  the  Seine, 
where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  who  taught 
him  to  speak  Latin,  and  awakened  his  religious  sus- 
ceptibiUtiee,  which  were  natiu-ally  strong.  This  did 
not  prevent  him  from  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
of  one  of  his  companions  to  run  off  to  Beaune,  a 
town  of  Burgundy,  where  the  fugitives  proposed  to 

'  The  abore  sketth  of  Gamier  U  drawn  from  variuui  eourcM.  Otitr- 
ra(>nu'/u  /'-  //ciW  de  Si.  Jiatph,  Cam,.  lur  »n  Frire  U  P.  Charia  Gnr- 
BW,  IAS.  — AIn'fijf  de  la  lie  da  R.  Pin  Charltt  Gamirr,  MS.  This 
BnpuUulieil  sketch  bran  the  ilgnature  of  the  Jesuit  It&gueneau,  wlili 
the  dale  I6G—  For  the  opportunitj  of  conialting  it  I  un  indcbteil  to 
lUt.  Felix  Martin,  S.J.  —  LrUra  da  P.  CiaHn  Gamier,  MS8.  Theaa 
embnce  lii>  corresponilence  from  the  Huron  country,  uicl  tire  eiceed- 
inglj'  charvcterialic  and  atriking.  Tliere  ia  anollier  letter  in  Carayon, 
Pnmiir*  Miaiim.  —  Gnmier'a  Gunil;  was  wealtliy,  as  well  a»  noble.  Ita 
■iMnber*  aeem  lo  hare  bttMi  atrongly  allnclied  lo  ench  utber,  and  Iha 
jeang  prieil'i  father  wai  greallj  diatresied  si  hii  departure  for  Canada. 
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the  Indians,  who  thought  him  handsome, 
constitution,  bodily  or  mentiil,  was  by  no  means 
robust.  From  boyhood,  he  hud  shown  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a 
proneness  to  religious  emotion.  lie  had  nerer 
gone  with  his  schoolmates  to  inns  and  other  place* 
of  amusement,  but  kept  his  pocket-mouey  to  give  to 
beggars.  One  of  his  brothers  relates  of  him,  that, 
seemg  an  obscene  book,  he  bought  and  destroyed 
it,  lest  other  boys  should  be  injured  by  it.  He  had 
always  wislied  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and,  after  a  novitiate 
which  is  described  as  most  edifying,  he  became  a 
professed  member  of  the  Order.  The  Church,  in- 
deed, absorbed  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  this  pious  family,  —  one  brother  being  a  C-armel- 
ite,  another  a  Capuchin,  and  a  third  a  Jesuit,  while 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  foui-th  under  vows. 
Of  Charles  Gamier  there  remain  twenty-four  let- 
ters, written  at  various  times  to  his  father  and  two 
of  his  brothers,  chiefly  during  his  missionary  life 
among  the  Hurous.  Tliey  breathe  the  deepest  and 
most  intense  Koman  Catholic  piety,  and  a  spirit 
enthusiastic,  yet  sad,  as  of  one  renouncing  all 
the  hopes  and  prizes  of  the  world,  and  living  for 
Heaven  atone.  The  aflections  of  his  seusitive  na- 
ture, severed  from  earthly  objects,  found  relief  in 
an  ardent  adoration  of  the  \'irgin  Mary.  With 
none  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  ru^ed  manhood, 
he  entered,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with 

It  poiirt|uni  j'al  bien  giEiii-  k  qailieT  U  FntnM,  ofa  Tom  rm  f 
ledeiU  guerre  Je  o'lvuir  paint  dc  turbe ;  car  c'eit  ce  qui  m»  Utw 
beau  d««  HwiTage*."  —  Lttlra  dt  Gamitr,  ft 
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eagerness,  on  a  life  which  would  have  tried  the 
boldest ;  and,  sustained  by  the  spirit  within  him, 
he  was  more  than  equal  to  it.  His  fellow-mission- 
aries thought  him  a  saint ;  and  had  he  lived  a 
century  or  two  earlier,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  canonized :  yet,  while  all  hia  life  was  a  will- 
ing martyrdom,  one  can  discei-n,  amid  his  admu'a- 
hle  virtues,  some  slight  Itngerings  of  mortal  vanity. 
Thus,  in  three  several  lettei-s,  he  speaks  of  his  great 
success  in  baptizing,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he 
had  sent  more  souls  to  Heaven  than  the  other 
Jesuits.' 

Next  appears  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
seven  years,  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot.  Unlike 
Brebeuf  and  Gamier,  he  was  of  humble  origin, — 
his  father  being  a  vine-di'esser,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  village  schoolmaster.  At  an 
early  age  they  sent  him  to  Chatillon  on  the  Seine, 
where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  who  taught 
him  to  speak  Latin,  and  awakened  his  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  were  naturally  strong.  This  did 
not  preveut  him  from  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
of  one  of  his  companions  to  run  off  to  Beaune,  a 
town  of  Bmgundy,  where  the  fugitives  proposed  to 

I  The  iboro  ikctcli  of  GBmier  is  drawn  from  vu-ioui  source*.  Obter- 
attlant  da  P.  llmri  da  Si.  Joieph,  Came,  tar  sun  Frire  U  P.  ChaHet  Gar- 
airr,  HS.—Ahr^  dt  la  Vit  du  R.  Phri  Charlet  Gomiir.  MS.  Thit 
nnpublitlied  (ketch  bean  the  BigDature  of  the  Jesuit  Ragueneau,  with 
tlie  dale  IftSJ.  For  the  opportunitj  of  coninltiuK  it  I  am  indebted  to 
R«r.  Felll  Martin,  S.3.  —  LHtea  da  P.  Charla  Garaier.  MSS.  TheM 
embnr«  liin  vnrreapnmlence  frura  ilic  Huron  country,  and  are  exceed- 
itigl}'  chuacteriatlc  and  itrlklne.  Thcr«  is  onotiicr  letter  in  Caray*™' 
Prrmiin  Minimi.  —  Girnler'»  fcaiily  was  wealthy,  as  well  as  noble.  !u 
metnben  (ecm  In  hare  been  strongly  atuwbed  to  encji  other,  aud  Iha 
jotuig  prim's  rather  was  greatlf  distressed  at  hia  departure  tor  Canadk. 
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study  music  under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
provide  funds  for  the  joui'uey,  he  stole  a  sum  of  I 
about  the  value  of  a  dolEur  from  his  imcle,  the  priest  \ 
This  act,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  pccca- 1 
dillo  of  boyish  lerity,  determined  his  future  cjircur.  [ 
Finding  himself  in  total  destitution  (it  Bcdunc,  hoJ 
wrote  to  his  mother  fur  money,  and  received  i 
reply  an  order  from    Lis   father   to    corae   hom 
Stung  with  the  thought  of  being  posted  as  a  thid 
in  his  native  Ullage,  lie  resolved  not  to  do  so,  bat  I 
to  set  out   forthwith  on  a  pilgrimage  to  liome ;  | 
and  accordingly,  tattered    and    penniless,  he  took^ 
the  road  for  the  sacred  city.     Soon  a  conflict  began  j 
within  him  between  his  misery  and  the  pride  which  ' 
forbade  him  to  beg.      The  pride  was   forced    to 
succumb.      He  begged  from  door  to  door;    slept 
under  sheds  by  the  wayside,  or  in  haystJicks ;  and 
DOW  and  then  found    lodging   and    a    meal    at    a 
convent.     Thus,  sometimes  ulono,  sometimes  with 
vagabonds  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  he  made  bts 
way  tlu-ougli  Savoy  and  Lombardy  in  a  pitiable  | 
condition   of  destitution,    tilth,    and    disease.      At  J 
length  he  reached  .\ncona,  when  the  thought  oo-  J 
cured  to  him  of  visiting  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  I 
and  imploring  the  succor  of  the  Virgin  Miiry.     Nor  ] 
were    liis    hopeiif    disappointed.     He    had   n*ached  | 
that  renowned  shriue,   kuelt,  paid  his  devotious, 
and  offered  his  prayer,  when,  as  he  issued  frum  the  J 
door  of  the  chapel,  ho  was  accosted  by  a  yw 
man,  whom  be  conjecttu'cs  to  have  been  an  angdfl 
descended  to  his  relief,  and  who  was  probably  h 
penitent  or 'devotee  bent  on  works  of  charity  or 
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self-mortification.  With  a  voice  of  the  greatest 
■  kindness,  he  proffered  his  aid  to  the  wretched  boy, 
whose  appearance  was  alike  fitted  to  awaken  pity 
aud  disgust.  The  conquering  of  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  filth,  in  the  interest  of  charity  and  humil- 
ity, is  a  conspicuous  virtue  in  most  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  saints  ;  and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to 
it  was  acquired  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
young  man  in  question.  Apparently,  he  was  a 
physician ;  for  he  not  only  restored  the  miserable 
wanderer  to  a  condition  of  comparative  decency, 
but  cured  him  of  a  grievous  malady,  the  result  of 
neglect.  Chaumonot  went  on  bis  way,  thankful  to 
his  benefactor,  and  overflowing  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  gratitude  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretfo.' 

As  he  journeyed  towards  Rome,  an  old  burgher, 
at  whose  door  he  had  begged,  employed  him  as  a 
servant.  He  soon  became  kno^vn  to  a  Jesuit,  to 
whom  he  had  confessed  himself  in  Latin ;  and  as 
his  acquirements  were  considerable  for  hia  years, 
he  was  eventually  employed  as  teacher  of  a  low 

>  "  Si  U  rooJndra  dame  m'sroit  bit  rendre  c«  Mrrioe  par  le  dernier  de 
■M  TBlels.  n'autoitje  pn*  dui  lui  en  rendrc  toulet  Ics  rvcannoiisanceR  poe- 
liMes!  Et  ai  epris  une  telle  cliarili^elle  o't^toit  oOerte  ii  me  scrrir  toitjoun 
da  marne,  Niramenl  kuraieje  Ai  Vhanairr,  lui  obflr,  I'aiinet  touio  mt. 
*iet  Pardnn.  Iteine  des  Aa^^s  et  dei  hummetl  pardon  de  ce  qu'Nprte 
■voir  recu  de  rous  tani  de  marque*,  psr  lesquellee  tous  m'avex  oonvamon 
qn**ou*  m'arez  *dnpi£  pour  Toire  fll»,  j'ai  eu  ringnilitDde  penitani  dea 
aauftt  eniiire*  de  me  unmporicr  em-ore  pliii6t  en  eaclafe  de  HtXitn  qu'en 
cnflinl  (I'une  Kin  Vlcrge.  O  que  row  0tei  bonne  et  chariMbIc  t  puiiqua 
4tDeli|iu>t  nhauclee  que  luei  prchi<e  a/en(  pu  mettiv  k  to*  ?race«,  rima 
o'airei  janili*  i.'eui^  de  m'aUirvr  mi  bleu ;  jiuquu  li  que  voiu  m'avei  rail 
•dmcHra  dan*  U  Sainiu  Compap^nie  de  Jiku*.  votre  flia."  —  Chaumnnol, 
V!(,  U-  The  abn*e  ii  tmia  itie  ver/  curious  auiubii^nqili;  wrilwn  hf 
Ctaaiimunul,  al  Ihe  uimnuind  of  hia  8uperior,  in  16«8.  Tlie  nri^nat 
BUDutcripi  i>  at  the  Uuiel  Dieu  of  Quelieu.    Ut.  Bliea  luu  printed  il- 


class  in  one  of  the  Jestiit  schools.  Nature  had 
inclined  liim  to  a  life  of  devotion.  He  woidd  fain 
be  a  hcmiit,  and,  to  that  end,  practised  eating 
green  ears  of  wheat;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
swallow  them,  conceived  thut  he  had  mistaken  hU 
vocation.  Then  a  strong  desu'c  grew  up  wil 
him  to  become  a  R^coUet,  a  Capuchin,  or,  above 
all,  a  Jesuit ;  and  at  length  the  wish  of  his  heart 
was  answered.  At  the  age  of  twcnty-onc,  he  wa8 
admitted  to  the  Jesuit  novitiate.'  Soon  after  ita 
close,  a  small  duodecimo  volume  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  was  a  Relation  of  the  Canadian  mission, 
and  contained  one  of  those  narratives  of  Br^beuf 
which  have  been  often  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Its  effect  was  immediate.  Burning  to  share 
those  glorious  toils,  the  young  priest  asked  to  be 
sent  to  Canada  ;  and  his  request  was  granted. 

Before  embarking,  he  set  out  with  the  Jesuit 
Poncet,  who  was  also  destined  for  Canada,  on  a 
pilgrimage  from  Koine  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Ladjr 
of  Loretto.     They  joui-neyed  on  foot,  begging  olma 

1  Hii  age,  when  h«  Uti  hi«  onc^le,  the  prie>t.  li  not  mendiiMd.    Bat 
be  muit  haTG  been  r  mere  cliild ;  int.  >l  the  enit  oT  liii  uaiitiale,  I 
fbrgnuen  liis  naliTe  iNnguoge,  wnA  <•»  funv<1  lo  leMra  ll  >  second  t 

"Juiui*  J  eut-jl  hnmme  lur  terra  plus  tM\g(  quo  moi  k  k 
Famille  de  Ji^tua.  Je  M&rie  et  ile  .loieplil  Marie  eii  me 
l)»  Tiliiine  guile  ou  Ipi^e.  me  (t>.'>]tTni  d'unc  inliniti'  de  ;)v]i 
modiU-*  conHtrclln,  que  «lle  liideune  mulwUc  qid  m«  ransooll  m'ai 
tanvi.  Joiwph  rn'MyiiTit  nhtciiu  U  gnre  d'etre  ini-or)iar<  k  uii  nucpa 
Mint  qn'cM  cclui  dva  J6«aUei,  m'a  prcMrri!  d'um  inflnil^  da  tnJ 
tjdritaellw,  de  lenlatinnti  trti  (litngFreasui  et  de  piicli^  trt«  1*11111  iw. 
JAui  n'ltj'knl  JHU  |iennu  que  j'rntrwue  dam  aucan  adlrv  onire  qn'el 
calal  qn'tl  honoro  tnnt  i)  U  fob  de  ion  bean  nam,  de  *•  doun  pr^wnce  «t 
de  *>  pmlecllnn  ipiciale.  0  J^ual  O  Marie!  O  Jotepli!  qui  mAiKiil 
moin*  que  nmi  vo*  diTlnea  CiTeun,  et  eoTera  qui  ar«z  Toua  ftii  plo*  pro- 
dipue^"— Clummonol,  Vit.Vl. 
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by  the  way.  Chauraonot  was  soon  seized  «-ith  a 
paiu  in  the  knee,  so  violent  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  proceed.  At  San  Severino,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  Bamabitcs,  he  bethought  him  of 
asking  the  intercession  of  a  certain  poor  woman 
of  that  place,  who  had  died  some  time  before  with 
the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Accordingly  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  his  prayer,  promising  to  publish 
her  fame  on  every  possible  occasion,  if  she  would 
obtain  his  cui-e  from  God.'  The  intercession  was 
accepted;  the  offending  limb  became  sound  gain, 
and  the  two  pilgrims  pursued  their  journey.  They 
reached  Loretto,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  implored  her  favor  and  aid ;  while 
Chaumouot,  overflowing  with  devotion  to  this  celes- 
tial mistress  of  his  heart,  conceived  the  purpose  of 
building  in  Canada  a  chapel  to  her  honor,  after 
the  exact  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto. 
They  soon  afterwards  erabai-ked  together,  and  ar- 
rived among  the  Hui-ons  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1639. 

Noel  Chabanel  came  later  to  the  mission ;  for  he 
did  not  reach  the  Hiuron  country  nntil  1643.  He 
detested  the  Indian  life,  —  the  smoke,  the  vermin, 
the  filthy  food,  the  impossibility  of  privacy.  He 
could  not  study  by  the  smoky  lodge-fire,  among  the 
noisy  crowd  of  men  and  squaws,  with  their  dogs, 
and  their  restless,  screeching  children.  He  had  a 
natural  inaptitude  to  learning  the  language,  and 

'  "  Je  me  reoommanitu  k  elle  en  lu!  promettnnt  de  la  rnir«  connolira 
dwu  louln  1t!>  (KM-nsionsqiie  j'en  aurou  jainaU.  ei  c\[e  m'ublenoit  de  Diea 
R»  gn^ruon."  —  Chsunioiiot,  Vie,  413. 
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labored  at  it  for  five  years  with  scarcely  a  sign  of! 
progress.  The  Devil  whispered  a  suggestion  into 
his  ear :  Let  him  procure  his  release  from  tho«S' 
baiTen  and  revoltuig  toils,  and  return  to  France, 
where  congenial  and  useful  emplo)TiieiitJ9  awaited 
him.  Chabanel  refused  to  listen :  and  when  the 
temptation  still  beset  him,  he  bound  hiouelf  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  remain  in  Canada  to  the  day  of  hilj 
death.' 

Isaac  Joguea  was  of  a  character  not  unlike 
Gamier,  Nature  hud  given  him  no  especial  force 
of  intellect  or  constitutional  energy,  yet  the  man 
was  indomitable  and  irrepressible,  as  his  history 
will  show.  We  have  but  few  means  of  character- 
izing the  remaining  priests  of  the  mission  othemiw 
than  as  tlieir  traits  appear  on  the  ticld  of  their  ■ 
labors.  Theirs  was  no  faith  of  abstractions  aoA 
generalities.  For  them,  heaven  was  very  near  to 
earth,  touching  and  mingling  with  it  at  munr 
points.  On  high,  God  the  Father  sat  enthroned; 
and,  nearer  to  human  sympathies,  Ui\Hnitj'  iacar^ 
nate  in  the  Son,  with  the  benign  form  of  his  im- 
maculate mother,  and  her  spouse,  St.  Joseph,  the 
chosen  patron  of  New  Franco.  Interceding  sainta 
and  departed  fiiends  bore  to  the  throne  of  grace  the 
petitions  of  those  yet  lingering  in  mortal  bondage, 
and  formed  an  ascending  chain  from  earth  to  heaven. 

These  priests  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  super- 
naturalism.      Every  day  had  its  mii-aclc.      Divine 

1  Ahffij^  di  la  Vlt  du  Ptr,  Xnfl  CJb&aW,  MS.  Thb  »mM>r^ai<m» 
S*|Mr  btus  the  ilgnitlure  nf  Itaguoneau,  in  niteaudon  at  lu  tnidi.     S«« 

.u,  [{•■hitU-a,  KkV),  1 T,  !«.     Chtilinni'l'*  vow  U  Iwm  siren 
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power  declared  itself  in  action  immediate  and 
direct,  controlling,  guiding,  or  reversing  the  laws 
of  Nature.  The  missionaries  did  not  reject  the 
ordinary  cures  for  disease  or  wounds;  but  they 
relied  far  more  on  a  prayer  to  the  \'ii'gin,  a  vow  to 
St.  Joseph,  or  the  promise  of  a  neuvaine,  or  nine 
days'  devotion,  to  some  other  celestial  personage ; 
while  the  touch  of  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  bone 
of  some  departed  saint  was  of  sovereign  efficacy 
to  cm^e  sickness,  solace  pain,  or  relieve  a  suifering 
squaw  in  the  throes  of  childbirth.  Once,  C'haumo- 
not,  having  a  headache,  remembered  to  have  heard 
of  a  sick  man  who  regained  his  health  by  com- 
mending his  case  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  at  the  same 
time  putting  a  mcdid  stamped  with  his  image  mto 
his  mouth.  Accordingly  he  b'ied  a  similar  experi- 
ment, putting  into  his  mouth  a  medal  bearing  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  especial  devotion.  The  next  morning 
found  him  cured.' 

The  relation  between  this  world  and  the  next 
was  sometimes  of  a  nature  curiously  intimate. 
Thus,  when  Chaumonot  heard  of  Garnier's  death, 
he  immediately  addressed  his  departed  colleague, 
and  promised  him  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  works 
which  he,  Chaumonot,  might  perform  during  the 
next  week,  provided  the  defunct  missionai^  would 
make  him  heir  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Huron 
tingue.'   And  he  ascribed  to  the  deceased  Garnier's 

I  OutaTnoaoi.  Vit,  78. 

t  "  .le  n'eiii  fat  pluUit  >tiprii  >a  glorieuse  mort,  que  je  lu!  promii  tout 
oe  qae  je  ferois  lii  bion  penilant  huil  joiin,  k  condjlion  qu'il  me  rvrnJI  «0D 
hrrilier  dull  la  connoiuuice  porfaile  qull  aTOilda  Huron."  —  CImuiuo- 
not.  Vie,  01. 
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influence  the  mastery  of  that  language  which  he 
afterwards  acquired. 

ITie  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  the  conTersioal 
of  the  savages  were  jjowerfully  seconded  from  the  I 
other  world,  and  the  refractory  subject  who  was  I 
deaf  to  human  persuasions  softened  before  the  1 
superhuman  agencies  which  the  priest  invoked  to  J 
his  aid.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  signs  and  I 
voices  flora  another  world,  visitations  from  Hell  I 
and  visions  from  Heaven,  were  incidents  of  no  rare  I 
occurrence  in  the  hves  of  these  ardent  apostlec  I 
To  Brcbeuf,  whose  deep  nature,  like  a  furnace  I 
white  hot,  glowed  with  the  still  intensity  of  his  e 
thusiasm,  they  were  especially  frequent.  Demons  ' 
in  troops  appeared  before  him,  sometimes  in  Ibe 
guise  of  men,  sometimes  as  hears,  wolves,  or  wild- 
cats. He  called  on  God,  and  the  apparitions  van- 
ished. Death,  like  a  skeleton,  sometimes  menaced  I 
him,  and  once,  as  he  faced  it  with  an  imquailing  I 
eye,  it  fell  powerless  at  his  feet.  A  demon,  in  the  ] 
form  of  a  woman,  assailed  him  with  the  temptation  ] 
which  beset  St.  Benedict  among  the  rocks  of  j 
Subiaco ;  hut  Brebeuf  signed  the  cross,  and  the  1 
infernal  siren  melted  into  air.     He  saw  the  TisionJ 

1  Ai  tlicM!  mij  be  luppoMil  to  be  explotled  ideu  of  lli*  pMl,  Om  I 
writer  may  recall  bo  Indilcnt  of  hit  ;aulh,  vhlle  (ponding  a  Ai 
In  Ilie  cuDtent  of  the  Pwaioniati,  near  tlie  Culiseum  at  Kom*. 
worthj  munki,  after  lutng  a  Taiioiy  of  argumcnu  tbr  lii> 
elprexed  llie  liope  Ihal  a  mlraculoui  tnlertimilian  would  bo  ToudiaaM  w 
that  ODil,  and  tliat  ilio  Virgin  woiilil  manirivl  henelf  to  liini  In  a  noctanMl 
ruion.  To  this  end  tlicy  gave  lilm  a  aroall  bnui  tnedaJ,  ■lampoil  wl<h 
her  image,  to  bo  worn  at  bli  oc-cb,  wlill«  iliey  were  to  r«i>«at  a  EVitain 
Dumber  of  Ara  aiid  fiiim.  In  wlik'h  he  waa  urgeutlr  intited  to  jolni 
aa  Uic  result  at  •likh.  it  wa*  ho]wd  tlic  Virgin  VDUkl  ^ipoar  on  ili*  mat 
night.    No  TiiloD,  however,  occurred. 


of  a  vast  and  gorgeous  palace ;  and  a  miraculous 
voice  assured  liim  that  such  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  savage  hovels  for  the  cause 
of  God.  Augels  appeared  to  him;  and,  more  than 
once,  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  were  visibly  pres- 
ent before  bis  sight.  Once,  when  he  was  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  in  the  winter  of  IGIO,  he  be- 
held the  ominous  apparition  of  a  great  cross  slowly 
approaching  from  the  quarter  where  lay  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ii-oquois.  Ue  told  the  vision  to  his  com- 
rades. "What  was  it  like?  How  large  was  iti" 
they  eagerly  demanded.  "  Large  enough,"  replied 
the  priest,  "to  crucify  us  all."'  To  explain  such 
phenomena  is  the  province  of  psychologj',  and  not 
of  history.  Their  occurrence  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  doubt  that 
they  were  recounted  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  full 
belief  in  their  realitj'. 

In  these  enthusiasts  we  shall  find  striking  ex- 
amples of  one  of  the  morbid  forces  of  human 
nature ;  yet  in  candor  let  us  do  honor  to  what 
was  genuine  in  them,  —  that  principle  of  self-ab- 
negation which  is  the  life  of  true  religion,  and 
which  is  vital  no  lesa  to  the  highest  forms  of 
heroism. 

I  (^fuM  Remnnivn  nur  la  Vic  dii  Ptm  Jmn  lU  BrfhcHf.  MS.  On  the 
BMf^  nf  tliif  puper,  opixMile  Kreral  of  the  atalemeou  rcpenleii  aboie, 
an  the  wonls.  ■igne'l  bj  Raj^ueneaD,  "  Ei  ipnut  auloyraiAv,"  iDdicating 
ibM  the  (UceiDenta  were  made  in  writing  by  Br^beur  himself. 

Still  otiicr  visions  are  rocorded  by  Cliaumonol  as  occurring  to  Brf- 
b*d£  when  tliejr  were  together  in  the  Keutral  couDlr7.  See  al«o  the  Itmg 
notice  of  Qr^bi'uf.  written  by  his  colleaguD,  Kagueneau,  in  the  Rdatian  at 
1M9;  and  Tanner,  Socittai  Jaa  MUilans,  &33, 
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The  town  of  Ossossane,  or  Rochelle,  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  at  the 
skirts  of  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  pine.  Thither,  in 
May,  1637,  repaired  Father  Pijart,  to  found,  in 
this,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Huron  towns,  the 
new  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.*  The 
Indians  had  promised  Brebeuf  to  build  a  house  for 
the  black-robes,  and  Pijart  found  the  work  in  prog- 
ress. There  were  at  this  time  about  fifty  dwellings 
in  the  town,  each  containing  eight  or  ten  families. 
The  quadrangular  fort  already  alluded  to  had  now 
been  completed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  priests.^ 

1  The  doctrine  of  the  iinmacubitc  conception  of  the  Virgin,  rocentlj 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  \\m  lon^  been  a  favorite  tenet  of  the  Jesuits. 

2  Ijtitrcs  lie  Gamier,  MSS.  It  was  of  upright  pickets,  ten  feet  hi^, 
witli  f1aiikiii*)(  towers  at  two  angles. 

[110] 
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The  new  mission-house  was  about  seventy  feet 
in  length.  No  sooner  had  the  savage  workmen 
secured  the  bark  covering  on  its  top  and  sides 
than  the  priests  took  possession,  and  began  their 
preparations  for  a  notable  ceremony.  At  the 
farther  end  they  made  an  altar,  and  hung  snch 
decorations  as  they  had  on  the  rough  WiUls  of 
bark  thi-oughout  half  the  length  of  the  structure. 
This  formed  their  chapel.  On  the  altar  was  a 
crucifix,  with  vesseb  and  ornaments  of  shining 
metal;  while  above  hung  several  pictui*es, — among 
them  a  painting  of  Christ,  and  another  of  the  V'ir- 
gin,  both  of  life-size.  There  was  also  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment,  wherein  dragons 
and  serpents  might  be  seen  feasting  on  the  entrails 
of  the  wicked,  while  demons  scourged  them  into 
the  flumes  of  Hell.  The  entrance  was  adorned  with 
a  quantity  of  tinsel,  together  with  green  boughs 
skilfully  disposed.' 

Never  before  were  aueh  splendors  seen  in  the 
land  of  the  Hurons.  Crowds  gathered  from  afar, 
and  gazed  in  awe  and  admiration  at  the  marvels 
of  the  sanctuai7.  A  woman  came  from  a  distant 
town  to  behold  it,  and,  ti'cmulous  between  curiosity 
and  fear,  thi'ust  her  head  into  the  mysterious  recess, 
declaring  that  she  would  see  it,  though  the  look 
should  cost  her  life.' 

'  "Nosire  Cliapelle  csloit  eilraordiaairenieiil  Inen  om^,  .  .  .  noiu 
■uion*  drosd  vn  porlique  entorlillif  de  ftuilloge.  mc«M  d'oripetiu.  en  vn 
BUit  nou*  aalonB  eaull^  torn  ce  que  TMtre  K.  noin  ■  enuoi^  de  be*ii,"  etc.. 
Me.  —  Lo  Uervier,  Riiation  da  Hurara,  1037,  176,  176.  —  In  liia  Riialim 
of  ilie  n«it  year  he  recur*  lo  the  tubjed.  nnd  describes  the  piciiire*  dl*- 
^ajcd  on  Ihia  memomble  occuioii.  —  ItrUaiim  da  f/uroat,  1638.  BS. 

» tbiJ.,  1687,  na. 
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One  is  forced  to  wonder  at,  if  not  to  admire,  the 
energy  with  which  these  priests  and  their  scarcel]r^ 
less  zealous  attendants  '  toiled  to  carrj'  their  pii 
turcs  and  oruaments  thi-ough  the  most  arduous 
jotimej^s,  where  the  traveller  was  often  famiahi 
from  the  sheer  difficulty  of  transporting  proi'iBioiu. 

A  great  event  had  called  forth  all  this  preponi* 
tion.  Of  the  many  baptisms  achieved  by  thff 
Fathers  in  the  coui-se  of  their  indefatigable  minU* 
try,  the  subjects  had  all  been  infants,  or  adults  at 
the  point  of  death ;  but  at  length  a  Huron,  in 
full  health  and  manhood,  respected  and  influential 
in  his  tribe,  had  been  won  over  to  the  Faith, 
and  was  now  to  be  baptized  with  solemn  cere- 
raonial,  in  the  chapel  thus  gorgeously  adorned. 
It  was  a  strange  scene.  Indians  were  there  hi 
throngs,  and  the  house  was  closely  packed:  war- 
riors, old  and  young,  glistening  in  grease  and  sun- 
flower-oil, with  uncouth  locks,  a  trifle  less  cootse 
than  a  horse's  mane,  and  faces  perhaps  smeared 
with  piiint  in  honor  of  the  occasion :  wenches  in 
gay  attire;  hags  mufRetl  in  a  filthy  discarded  deer- 
skin, their  leathery  visages  corrugated  with  ago 
and  malice,  and  their  hard,  glittering  eyes  riveted 
on  the  spectacle  before  them.  Tlie  priests,  no 
longer  in  their  daily  garb  of  black,  but  radiant ' 
in  their  sui^ilices,  the  genuflections,  the  tinkling 

'  Tha  Jeiuiu  on  Iheie  diitonl  miiiiioni  were  luually  attraiM  1>f  i 
fbIIoi*i*re  wliu  liail  Mlieu  no  rows,  uirl  could  leave  tlivir  >vnke  il  wW,  1 
but  whou  motivn  wnv  reli^ou*,  and  noc  mctvetmtj.  rmbablj'  Ihli  mt  I 
tha  chantcler  oT  tlirir  MteiiduiU  in  the  prenent  lane.  Tlitj  (rure  kwnra  J 
■■  dentM,  or  "given  tnvn."  It  appcui  from  ■  lelter  of  (In  Jcniit  D«  I 
Vena,  that  t*el««  hired  laboren  were  looii  rUtcr  teat  up  to  (he  w 
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of  tlie  bell,  the  sivinging  of  the  censer,  the 
sweet  odors  so  unhke  the  fumes  of  the  smoky 
lodge-fires,  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  Host, 
(for  a  miis3  followed  the  baptism,)  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  neophyte,  whose  Indian  imperturbability 
fairly  deserted  him,  —  all  these  combined  to  pro- 
duce on  the  muids  of  the  savage  beholders  an 
impression  that  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  harveRt 
for  the  Faifb.  To  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  day  of 
triumph  and  of  hope.  The  ice  had  been  broken ; 
the  wedge  had  entered ;  light  had  dawned  at  last 
on  the  long  night  of  heathendom.  But  there  was 
one  feature  of  the  sitiiation  which  in  their  rejoicing 
they  overlooked. 

The  Devil  had  taken  alarm.  He  had  borne 
with  reasonable  composure  the  loss  of  individual 
Houls  snatched  from  him  by  former  baptisms ;  but 
here  was  a  convert  whose  example  and  influence 
threatened  to  shake  his  Huron  empire  to  its  very 
foundation.  In  fury  and  fear,  he  rose  to  the  con- 
flict, and  put  forth  all  his  mjlice  and  all  his  hcU- 
Uh  ingenuity.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  explanation 
giren  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  scenes  that  followed.' 
Whether  accepting  it  or  not,  let  us  examine  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

I  Seven]  uf  tlie  Jesuit*  alluflp  lo  Ihi!  auppnaod  excilemeot  among 
til*  tvnanta  of  tlie  nethrr  wnrld.  Thus.  I.e  Mertier  ays,  "  lie  DiHble  M 
wntoll  pivu^  lie  pr<4,  il  nu  pouuoit  iiipjiorler  Ic  Baptesme  aoleniwl  de 
quelqne*  HaiiUKge*  ilea  plu*  *i|tn>["-"  —  Htlaiion  da  flantm,  1Kt8,  ,t8.  — 
S«Tenl  olhcr  baptumii  or  lew  noie  rollowcd  i]i*t  almie  ilc»cribed.  (i«r- 
iM«r,  wriliiiK  10  hii  brotlier,  repeuicdly  alludes  lo  Die  ilann  excilod  in 
Itrll  bj  ilic  rccL-nt  nioceMM  of  the  luiBsioD,  and  odds,  —  "  Vniu  pourm 
JDger  quelle  coiiioUlioii  nom  ilaitree  de  loir  le  diable  ■'umer  vnnlre 
MMu  Bt  >e  serttf  de  aes  ndaves  pour  nou*  nttaquer  cl  Ucher  de  noui 
pcrdre  ra  baiuc  ilo  i.  (.'." 
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The  mysterious  strangers,  garbed  in  block,  who 
of  late  years  had  made  their  abode  among  them, 
from  motives  past  finding  out,  murvellous  in  knowl- 
edge, careless  of  life,  had  awakened  in  the  breiuta 
of  the  Hurons  mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  per- 
plesity,  fear,  respect,  and  awe.  From  the  first, 
they  had  held  them  answerable  for  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  commending  them  when  the  crops 
were  abundant,  and  upbraiding  them  in  times  of 
scarcity.  They  thought  them  mighty  niagici;uu, 
masters  of  life  and  death ;  and  they  came  to  them 
for  spells,  sometimes  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and 
sometimes  to  kill  grasshoppers.  And  now  it  was 
whisiJered  abroad  that  it  was  they  who  had  be- 
witched the  nation,  and  caused  the  pest  which 
threatened  to  exterminate  it. 

It  was  Isaac  Jogucs  who  tirst  heard  this  omiDOiu 
rumor,  at  the  town  of  Onnentisati,  and  it  proccodc4J 
from  the  dwarfish  sorcerer  already  mentioueil,  wbi 
boasted  himself  a  devil  incarnate.      The  slnDdeta 
spread  fast  and  far.     ^hcir  friends  looked  at  them  I 
askance  ;  their  enemies  clamored  for  their  lives.  ^ 
Some  said  that  they  concealed  in  their  houses  i 
corpse,  which  infected  the  country,  —  a  pervertedl 
notion,  derived  from  some  half-instructed  ucophyta,! 
concerning  the  body  of  Chiist  in  the  Eucharist/ 
Others  ascribed  tlie  evil  to  a  serpent,  others  to  ) 
spotted  frog,  others  to  a  demon  which  the  pri 
were  supposed  to  carry  in  tlic  barrel  of  a  gun.1 
Others  again  gave  out  tliat  they  had  pricked  ) 
infant  to  death'  with  awls  ui  the  forest,  in  ordctf 
to  kill  the  Huron  children  by  magic.     "  Perhaps* 
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observes  Father  Le  Mercier,  "  the  Devil  was  en- 
raged because  we'bad  placed  a  great  mimy  of  these 
little  innocents  in  Heaven."  ^ 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  became  an 
object  of  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
charm.  The  di-agons  and  serpents  were  supposed 
to  he  the  demons  of  the  pest,  and  the  sinners  \vhom 
they  were  so  busily  devouring  to  represent  its  vic- 
tims. On  the  top  of  a  spruce-tree,  near  their  house 
at  Ihonatiria,  the  priests  had  fastened  a  small 
streamer,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This, 
too,  was  taken  for  a  charm,  throwing  off  disease 
and  death  to  all  quartera.  The  clock,  once  an 
object  of  harmless  wonder,  now  excited  the  vrildest 
alarm ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  forced  to  stop  it, 
since,  when  it  strack,  it  was  supposed  to  sound  the 
signal  of  death.  At  sunset,  one  would  have  seen 
knots  of  Indians,  their  faces  dark  with  dejection 
and  terror,  listening  to  the  measured  sounds  which 
issued  from  within  the  neighboring  house  of  the 
mission,  where,  with  bolted  doors,  the  priests  were 
singing  litanies,  mistaken  for  incantations  by  the 
awe-struck  savages. 

Had  the  objects  of  these  charges  been  Indians, 
their  term  of  life  would  have  been  very  short 
The  blow  of  a  hatchet,  stealthily  struck  in  the 
dusky  entrance  of  a  lodge,  would  have  promptly 
fed  the  victims  of  their  eorcei-y,  and  delivered 
»untry  from  peril.     But  the  priests  Inspired 

«  dinble  eorageoit  peul«*tre  de  en  que  doub  arioni  ptiicif  dtaa  ta 
<it)  qquliMdo  I.-C8  pedU  iDnocens."  —  Le  iVlcrvier,  Rrlation  da  Hunmi, 
1GS8,  IS  {Cnount}'). 
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&  strange  awe.  Nocturnal  councils  were  held : 
their  death  was  decreed:  and,  as  they  walked  their 
rounds,  whispering  groups  of  children  gnzcd  afkcr 
them  as  men  doomed  to  die.  But  who  should 
be  the  executioner  (  They  were  reviled  and  np- 
braided.  The  Indian  boys  threw  sticks  at  tbem 
as  they  passed,  and  then  ran  behind  the  houses. 
When  they  entered  one  of  these  pestiferous  den-% 
this  impish  crew  clambered  on  the  roof,  to  pelt 
thcra  with  snowballs  through  the  smoke-holes. 
The  old  squaw  who  crouched  by  the  fire  scowled 
on  them  with  mingled  anger  and  fear,  and  cried 
out,  "  Begone!  there  are  no  sick  ones  here."  The 
invalids  ^vrapped  their  heads  in  their  blankets ; 
and  when  ttie  priest  accosted  some  dejected  war- 
rior, the  savage  looked  gloomily  on  the  ground,  and 
answered  not  a  word. 

Yet  nothing  could  divert  the  Jesuits  from  their 
ceaseless  quest  of  dnng  subjects  for  baptism,  and 
above  all  of  dying  children.  They  penetrated  evenr 
house  in  turn.  "When,  through  the  thin  walls  of 
hark,  they  heard  the  wail  of  a  sick  infant,  no 
menace  and  no  insult  could  repel  them  from  the 
threshold.  They  pushed  boldly  in,  asked  to  buy 
some  trifle,  spoke  of  late  news  of  Iroquois  fomr§, 
— of  anything,  in  short,  except  the  pestilence  and 
the  sick  child ;  conversed  for  a  while  till  suspicion 
was  partially  lulled  to  sleep,  and  then,  pretending 
to  observe  the  sufferer  for  the  tirst  time,  upprouehed 
it,  felt  its  pulse,  and  asked  of  its  health.  Now, 
while  apparently  fanning  the  heated  brow,  tli4 
dexterous  visitor  touched  it  with  a  comer  of  hit 
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handkerchief,  which  he  had  previously  dipped  in 
water,  murmured  the  baptismal  words  with  motion- 
less lips,  and  snatched  anotlicr  soul  from  the  fangs 
of  the  "  Infernal  Wolf."  '  Thus,  with  the  patience 
of  saints,  the  courage  of  heroes,  and  an  intent  truly 
charitable,  did  the  Fathers  put  forth  a  nimble-fin- 
gered adroitness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
profession  of  which  the  fimction  is  less  to  dispense 
the  treasiues  of  another  world  than  to  grasp  those 
which  pertain  to  this. 

The  Huron  chiefs  were  summoned  to  a  great 
council,  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
crisis  demanded  all  their  wisdom ;  for,  while  the 
continued  ravages  of  disease  threatened  them  with 
annihilation,  the  Iroquois  scalp^g-parties  infested 
the  outskirts  of  their  towns,  and  murdered  them 
in  their  fields  and  forests.  The  assembly  met  in 
August,  1637  :  and  the  Jesuits,  knowing  their  deep 
stake  in  its  deliberations,  faUed  not  to  be  present, 
with  a  liberal  gift  of  wampum,  to  show  their 
sympathy  in  the  public  calamities.  In  private, 
they  sought  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  deputies, 
one  by  one ;  but  though  they  were  successful  in 
some  cases,  the  result  on  the  whole  was  far  from 
hopeful. 

In    the   intervals    of  the   council,  Br^beuf   dis- 

1  C«  loup  infernal  n  a  tide  ollea  bealowed  in  the  Relalio/u  on  tho 
Dtril.  Tlie  itjnvc  delHiln  are  gatliereci  from  the  narratiyes  of  Brvbeuf, 
Le  ticivier,  and  LaleaiBnt.  and  letters,  publislied  and  unpublialiod,  of 
WTunl  oilier  Jinuiu. 

In  anallier  cas*-.  nn  Indian  girl  was  currying  on  her  hiLck  a  eicli  child. 
two  montha  old.  Two  Jeaoiu  approacheil,  and  while  oncof  tliem  amiued 
Ibe  siri  wilh  his  rosar?,  "rantra  le  bopliw  lestement;  le  pauure  petit 
n'kttendoU  qne  ixate  laueur  du  Ciel  pour  t'y  cnuoler." 
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coursed  to  the  crowd  of  chiefs  on  the  wonders  of 
the  visible  heavens,  —  the  sim,  the  moon,  the  starB, 
and  the  planets.  They  were  inclined  to  helievo 
what  he  told  them;  for  he  had  lately,  to  their 
great  amazement,  accurately  predicted  aa  eclipse. 
From  the  fires  above  he  passed  to  the  fires  be- 
neath, till  the  listeners  stood  aghast  at  his  hideous 
pictures  of  the  flames  of  perdition,  —  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Christian  instruction  ivliich  produced  any 
perceptible  effect  on  this  unpromising  auditory. 

The  council  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  August,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  of  treaties 
and  alliances,  with  a  deliberation  and  good  sense 
which  the  Jesuits  could  not  help  admiring.'  A 
few  days  after,  the  assembly  took  up  the  more 
exciting  question  of  the  epidemic  and  its  causes. 
Deputies  from  three  of  the  four  Huron  nation» 
were  present,  each  deputation  sitting  apart  The 
Jesuits  were  seated  with  the  Nation  of  the  Bear, 
in  whose  to«-ns  their  missions  were  established. 
Like  all  important  councils,  the  session  was  bel4 
at  night.  It  was  a  sti-auge  scene.  The  light  of 
the  fires  flickered  aloft  into  the  smoky  vault  and 
among  the  soot-begrimed  rafters  of  the  great  couq> 
cil-house,"  and  cast  an  uncertain  gleam  on  the  wild 
and  dejected  throng  that  filled  the  platfonns  and 
the  floor.  "  I  think  I  never  saw  anrthing  more 
lugubrious,"  writes  Le  Mcrcier :  "  they  looked  at 

>  U  H«rcier.  lUaiiom  dm  Uurwu.  leSS,  38. 

il  haTD  boea  the  hniue  at  a  chiff.     Th*  Horviu.  unlUw  m 
etbcr  tribM,  hod  no  liouaM  lel  aimrl  (br  public  <k 
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each  other  like  so  many  corpses,  or  like  men  who 
already  feel  the  terror  of  death.    When  they  spoke, 
it  was  only  with  sighs,  each  reckoning  up  the  sick 
and  dead  of  his  own  family.     All  this  was  to  excite  * 
each  other  to  vomit  poison  against  us." 

A  grisly  old  chief,  named  Ontitarac,  withered 
Tftith  age  and  stone-blind,  but  renowned  in  past 
years  for  eloquence  and  counsel,  opened  the  debate 
in  a  loud,  though  tremulous  voice.  First  he  saluted 
each  of  the  tliree  nations  present,  then  each  of  the 
chiefs  in  turn,  —  congratulated  them  that  all  were 
there  assembled  to  deliberate  on  a  subject  of  the 
last  iraportauce  to  the  public  welfare,  and  exhorted 
them  to  give  it  a  mature  and  calm  consideration. 
Next  rose  the  chief  whose  office  it  was  to  j^reside 
over  the  Feast  of  the  Dead.  He  painted  in  dis- 
mal colorB  the  woful  condition  of  the  country,  and 
ended  with  charging  it  all  upon  the  sorceries  of 
the  Jesuits.  Another  old  chief  followed  him. 
"  My  brothers,"  he  said,  "  you  know  well  that  I 
am  a  war-chief,  and  very  rarely  speak  except  in 
councils  of  war ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
now,  since  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  are  dead,  and 
I  must  utter  what  is  iu  my  heart  before  I  follow 
them  to  the  grave.  Only  two  of  my  family  are 
left  alive,  and  perhaps  even  these  will  not  long 
escape  the  fury  of  the  pest.  I  have  seen  other 
diseases  ravaging  the  country,  hut  nothing  that 
could  compare  mth  this.  In  two  or  three  moons 
we  saw  their  end :  but  now  we  have  suffered  for  a 
year  and  more,  and  yet  the  evil  does  not  abate. 
And  what  is  worst  of  all,  we  have  not  yet  discov- 


ered  its  source."  Tlicu^  \vitb  words  of  studied  rnod- 
cration,  alteraating  with  biu-sts  of  augry  invective, 
he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  cautjin^,  by 
their  8orceri(!3,  the  unpariJleled  Ciilamitica  that  af- 
tlicted  them ;  aud  iu  support  of  his  charge  be  ad- 
duced  a  prodigious  mass  of  evidence.  Whea  he 
had  spent  his  eloquence,  Brebeuf  rose  to  reply, 
und  in  a  few  words  exposed  the  abaui'dities  of  his 
etatcmcnts ;  whereupon  another  accuser  brought  a 
new  array  of  charges,  A  clamor  soon  arose  from 
the  wliole  assembly,  luid  they  called  upou  Brebeuf 
with  one  voice  to  give  up  a  certain  charmed  cloth 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  miseries.  In  vain  the  i 
missionary  protested  that  he  had  no  such  cloth.  ] 
The  clamor  increased. 

"  If  you  will  not  believe  me,"  said  Brtbouf,  "  go 
to  our  house ;  search  everywhere ;  and  if  you  are 
not  sure  which  is  the  charm,  tiike  all  our  clothing 
and  all  our  cloth,  aud  thiow  them  into  the  take." 

"  Sorcerei-s  always  talk  in  that  way,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Thcu  what  will  you  have  me  say  1 "  demanded 
Briibeuf. 

"  Tell  us  the  cause  of  the  pest." 

Brfibeuf  replied  to  the  best  of  his  power,  min- 
gling his  explanations  with  instructions  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith, 
lie  was  continually  interrupted  ;  and  the  old  chief, 
Ontitarnc,  still  called  upon  him  to  pmdure  the 
charmed  iloth.  Thus  the  debate  continued  UU  af- 
ter midnight,  when  severtd  of  tlie  assembly,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  a  termination,  fell  asleep,  and  oth-  j 
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era  went  away.  One  old  chief,  as  he  passed  out, 
said  to  Brebeuf,  "  If  some  young  man  should  split 
your  head,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say."  The 
priest  still  continued  to  harangue  the  diminished 
conclave  on  the  necessity  of  obeying  God  and  the 
danger  of  offending  Him,  when  the  chief  of  Ossos- 
sime  called  out  impatiently,  '■  What  sort  of  men 
are  these  ?  They  are  always  saying  the  same  thing, 
and  repeating  the  same  words  a  hundred  times. 
They  ai'c  never  done  with  telling  us  about  their 
Oki,  and  what  he  demands  and  what  he  forbids,  . 
and  Paradise  and  Hell."  ' 

"  Here  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  council," 
writes  Le  Mcrcicr;  .  .  .  "and  if  less  evil  came  of 
it  than  was  designed,  we  owe  it,  after  God,  to  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  we  had  made  a  vow 
of  nine  masses  in  honor  of  her  immaculate  coa-* 
ceptiou." 

The  Pathei-s  had  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  they 
were  still  in  deitdly  peril.  They  Had  taken  pains 
to  secure  friends  in  private,  and  there  were  those 
who  were  attached  to  their  interests ;  yet  none 
dared  openly  take  their  part.  The  few  converts 
they  had  lately  made  came  to  them  in  secret,  and 
warned  them  tliat  their  death  was  determined  upon. 
Their  house  was  set  on  fire ;  in  public,  everj'  face 
was  averted  from  them ;  and  a  new  council  was 
culled  to  pronounce  the  decree  of  death.  They 
appeared  before  it  with  a  front  of  snch  unflinching 
assurance,  that  their  judges,  Indian-like,  postponed 
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the  sentence.  Yet  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
should  much  longer  escape.  Brebeuf,  therefore, 
wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  Superior,  Le  Jeune, 
at  Quebec,  and  confided  it  to  some  converts  whom 
he  could  trust,  to  be  carried  by  them  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

"  We  are  perhaps,"  he  says,  "  about  to  give  our 
blood  and  our  lives  in  the  cause  of  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  that  His  goodness  will 
accept  this  sacrifice,  as  regards  me,  in  expiation  of 
.  my  great  and  numberless  sins,  and  that  He  will 
thus  crown  the  past  ser\ices  and  ardent  desires  of 
all  our  Fathers  here.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  His  name 
forever,  that  He  has  chosen  us,  among  so  many 
better  than  we,  to  aid  Him  to  bear  His  cross  in 
this  land !  In  all  things,  His  lioly  will  be  done !  ** 
He  then  acquaints  Le  Jeune  that  he  has  directed 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  all  else  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  to  be  placed,  in  case  of  his 
death,  in  the  hands  of  Pierre,  the  convert  whose 
baptism  has  been  described,  and  that  especial  care 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  dictionary  and  other 
writings  on  the  Huron  language.  The  letter  closes 
with  a  request  for  masses  and  prayers.* 

1  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter.  {Ijc  Mercicr,  Relatkm 
da  Ifunmx,  1638,  4:).) 

"  Kn  tout,  sa  sainte  volontc  soit  faite ;  s'il  veut  que  di^  ccste  heurc 
nous  mourions,  6  la  bonne  heurc  pour  nous !  s'il  veut  nous  resenier  k 
d'autres  trauaux,  qu'il  soit  Ikmiv  ;  si  vous  entendez  que  Dieu  ait  con* 
ronno  nos  petits  trauaux,  ou  plustost  nos  desirs,  benissez-le :  car  c'est  pour 
luy  que  nous  desirous  viure  et  niourir,  et  c'est  luy  qui  nous  en  donne 
la  grace.  Au  rcstc  si  quelques-vns  suruiuent.  i'ay  donm^  onlre  de  tout  i*e 
qu'ils  doiuent  faire.  I'ay  e:)tt'  d'adui^  que  nos  Peres  et  nos  domestiques 
•e  retirent  chez  ceux  qu'ils  cn)yront  estre  leurs  meilleurs  amis ;  i'ar 
donne  cliargc  qu'on  porte  chez  Pierre  nostrc  premier  Chresticn  .tout  c« 
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The  imperilled  Jesuits  now  took  a  singular,  but 
certainly  a  very  wise  step.  They  gave  one  of  those 
farewell  feasts  — fesdiia  d adieu  —  which  Huron 
custom  enjoined  on  those  about  to  die,  whether  in 
the  course  of  Nature  or  by  public  execution.  Be- 
ing interpreted,  it  was  a  declaration  that  the  priests 
knew  their  danger,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it. 
It  might  have  the  effect  of  changing  overawed 
friends  into  open  advocates,  and  even  of  awakening 
a  certain  sjTnpathy  in  the  breasts  of  an  assembly 
on  whom  a  bold  bearing  could  rarely  fail  of  influ- 
ence. The  house  was  packed  with  feastei-s,  and 
Br^beuf  addressed  them  as  usual  on  his  unfailing 
themes  of  God,  Paradise,  and  Hell.  The  thi-ong 
listened  in  gloomy  silence ;  and  each,  when  he 
had  emptied  his  bowl,  rose  and  departed,  leaving 
his  entertainers  in  utter  doubt  as  to  his  feelings 
and  intentions.  From  this  time  forth,  however, 
the  clouds  that  overhung  the  Fatliers  became  less 

qui  eat  de  la  Sncrulic,  txa  lont  qu'on  alt  td  Boin  particalier  ile  mcdre  en 
Uetl  d'ustruniDce  le  Dlctionnnire  d  tout  i«  qne  nous  kiiona  iv  U  longue. 
Poar  tnoj,  ai  Dieu  me  Tui  U  gran-  d'nllcr  au  Clel,  ie  priera/  Dieu  pour 
em,  pour  les  paunrea  HuronB.  el  B'oublieraj  giu  Vosire  lieuHFuui-e. 

"ApTP*  tuul.  naas  «u|>i>liona  V.  R.  ct  ton*  no*  Peres  Av  ne  nam 
onMier  en  leun  MJnct*  Saoritlcei  et  prierea,  >fin  i^u'en  lu  vie  el  apr«» !» 
HMTi,  U  noui  &tse  miaericonle ;  noiu  suminea  loiu  en  la  tic  ct  h  I'Eter. 

t  trea-AfleclioDDC 
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dark  and  threatening.  Voices  were  heard  in  their 
defence,  and  looks  were  less  constantly  avert* 
They  ascribed  the  change  to  the  intercession  ofl 
St.  Joseph,  to  whom  they  had  vo^ved  a  nine  dajV 
devotion.  By  whatever  cause  produced,  the  ]a|i9el 
of  a  week  wrought  a  hopeful  improvement  in  thetcj 
prospects ;  and  when  they  weut  out  of  dooi's  in  tbffl 
morning,  it  was  no  longer  with  the  expectation  ofj 
having  a  hatchet  struck  into  tlieir  brains  as  theyi 
crossed  the  threshold.' 

The  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  as  sorcerers  i 
tinned,  in  an    intermittent   form,   for  years; 
several   of  them   escaped   very   narrowly.      In 
house  at  Ossossane,  a  youug  Indian  rushed  8u4-a 
denly  upon  Fran9ois  Du  Pcron,  and  lifted  his  toma-r 
hawk  to  brain  him,  when  a  squaw  caught  his  baud..! 
Paul  U:igucneau  wore  a  crucifix,  from  which  hunx^ 
the  image  of  a  skull.     An  Indian,  thinking  it  a 
charm,  snatched  it  from*  him.     The  priest  tried  to 
recover  it,  when  the  savage,  his  eyes  glittering  with. 
murder,  brandished  his  hatchet  to  strike, 
ncau    stood   motioulesa,    waiting  the   blow. 
assailant  forbore,  and  withdi-ew,  muttering,     Picm] 
C'haumonot  was  emerging  from    a    huunc    at   tbea 
Huron    town    called    by   the    Jesuits    St,    Michelfl 
where  he  had  jvist  baptized  a  dying  girl,  when  herl 
brother,  standing  hidden  in  tlie  diiorway,  struckl 
him  on  the  head  witli  a  stone,      Chaumouot,  se-i 

>  "  Tant  y  ■  quo  depuii  le  6.  de  Nnuetnbrc  i|ii«  nuu*  u 
Mmm*  voUu#>  k  aon  honiieur.  luitu  auoni  iouji  il'*ii  rrpoi  Imavjrt 
noin  noni  un  vniDnipilloni  notu-raomti  de  lour  en  iour,  qiunil  nou*  i 
•ideron*  «n  quel  «*uu  etioieni  noa  aRairi!*  11  u'f  ■  qn«  baict  iaiD«L"  — 14 1 
Hercior,  HelaiioH  dei  Huron;  1U86,  H. 
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Terely  wounded,  staggered  without  falling,  when 
the  Indian  sprang  upon  him  with  his  tomahawk. 
The  bj-standers  arrested  the  blow.  Francois  Le 
Merrier,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  Indians  in  a 
house  at  the  to^vn  called  St.  Louis,  was  assailed  by 
a  noted  chief,  who  nished  in,  raving  like  a  mad- 
man, and,  in  a  torrent  of  words,  charged  upon  him 
all  the  miseries  of  the  nation.  Then,  snatching  a 
brand  from  the  fire,  he  shook  it  in  the  Jesuit's  face, 
and  told  him  that  he  should  be  burned  alive.  Le 
Merrier  met  him  with  looks  as  determined  as  his 
omi,  till,  abashed  at  his  undaunted  front  and  bold 
denunciations,  the  Indian  stood  confounded.' 

The  belief  that  their  persecutions  were  owing 
to  the  fury  of  the  Devil,  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  home-thrusts  he  had  received  at  their 
hand^,  was  an  unfailing  consolation  to  the  priests. 
"  Truly,"  writes  Le  Merrier,  "  it  is  an  imspeakable 
happiness  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  tills  barbarism,  to 
hear  the  roai-ing  of  the  demons,  and  to  see  Earth 
and  Hell  raging  against  a  handful  of  men  who 
will  not  even  defend  themselves."  "  In  all  the  copi- 
ous records  of  this  dark  period,  not  a  line  gives  oc- 
casion to  suspect  that  one  of  this  loyal  band  flinched 
or  hesitated.    The  iron  Br^beuf,  the  gentle  Garnier, 

'  The  aboTp  incidents  nre  from  I«  Mcreier,  Lulcmivnt,  Brcasani,  the 
■niobiognphy  of  Chmimonot,  llic  rnipublinhci  writing*  of  Gamipr,  and 
Um>  andeot  nianuBcripl  ioIuide  of  memoir*  of  llie  early  Canailian  mimion- 
■riea.  M  SU  Mary'i  College,  Monlrcnl. 

1  "  C'esi  reritablenient  un  bonheiir  indicible  inur  nous,  ail  milieu  de 
BnUo  iMrbnrie,  d'entendre  lea  ro^semena  ilea  demons.  A  du  voir  loot 
rEafer  &  quaai  tout  lea  homrnc*  aniuiez  &  remplis  de  ftireur  i:r<mtr8  une 
petit*  poign^  de  gens  qui  ne  roudroieat  [laa  tic  dcfendre,"  —  Relatio"  dn 
Hunml,  IMO,  31  (Cramoiay). 
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the  all-enduring  Jogues,  the  enthusiastic  Chau- 
monot,  Lalemant,  Le  Mercier,  Chatelain,  Daniel, 
Pijart,  Ragueneau,  Du  Peron,  Poncet,  Le  Moyne, 
— one  and  all  bore  themselves  with  a  tranquil  bold- 
ness, which  amazed  the  Indians  and  enforced  their 
respect. 

Father  Jerome  Lalemant,  in  his  journal  of  1639, 
is  disposed  to  draw  an  evil  augury  for  the  mission 
from  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  priest  had  been  put  to 
death,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  received  maxim  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.* 
He  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  daily 
life  of  the  missionaries  may  be  accepted  as  a  living 
martyrdom;  since  abuse  and  threats  without  end, 
the  smoke,  fleas,  filth,  and  dogs  of  the  Indian 
lodges, —  which  are,  he  says,  little  images  of  Hell, 
—  cold,  hunger,  and  ceaseless  anxiet}%  and  aU  these 
continued  for  years,  are  a  portion  to  which  many 
might  prefer  the  stroke  of  a  tomahawk.  Reason- 
able as  the  Father  8  hope  may  be,  its  expression 
proved  needless  in  the  sequel ;  for  the  Huron  church 
was  not  destined  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  martyrdom 
in  any  form. 

1  "  Nous  auons  quelque  fois  dout^,  s^auoir  si  on  pouuoit  esperer  U  ooo- 
uenion  dc  ce  pais  sans  qu'il  y  oust  effusion  de  sang :  le  principe  reveu  oe 
semblc  dans  rKglisc  de  Dieu,  que  le  sang  des  Martyrs  est  la  semence  des 
Chrestiens,  me  faisoit  conclure  pour  Ion,  que  cela  n'estott  pas  a  esperer, 
▼oire  mesme  qu'il  n'dtoit  pas  k  souliaiter,  considoi6  la  gloire  qui  reuient 
k  Dieu  de  la  Constance  des  Martyrs,  du  sang  desquels  tout  le  reste  dc  U 
terre  ajant  tantost  estd  abreuut^  ce  seroit  vne  espece  de  malediction,  que 
ce  quartier  du  monde  ne  participast  point  au  bonheur  d'auoir  contribu^  k 
resclat  de  ceste  gloiro."  —  Lalemant,  Rdation  cUs  Hurotu,  1639,  66,  57. 
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Thk   Convertb   am>  rnciR  Couhtrthen.  —  Tbe  Cannidilb  at 
St.  Joseph. 

"We  have  already  touched  on  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Jesuits.  That  we  may  the  better  know  them, 
we  will  follow  one  of  their  number  on  his  journey 
towards  tlie  scene  of  his  labors,  and  observe  what 
awaited  him  on  his  iirrivai. 

Father  Francois  Du  Peron  came  up  the  Ottawa 
in  a  Huron  canoe  in  September,  1638,  and  was 
well  ti'catcd  by  the  Indian  o^vner  of  the  vessel. 
Lalemant  and  Lc  Moyne,  who  had  set  out  from 
Three  Kivers  before  him,  did  not  fare  so  well.  The 
former  was  assailed  by  an  Algonquin  of  AUumette 
Island,  who  tried  to  strangle  him  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  child,  which  a  Frenchman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Jesuits  had  lately  bled,  but  had 
failed  to  restore  to  health  by  the  operation.      Le 
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coursed  to  tho  crowd  of  cliiefs  on  the  wonders  of 
the  visible  heavens,  —  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stiirs, 
and  the  phiiiets.  They  were  inclined  to  believe 
what  he  told  thoni;  for  he  had  lately,  to  their 
great  amazement,  accurately  predicted  an  eclipae. 
From  the  fires  above  he  passed  to  the  fires  be- 
neath, till  the  listeners  stood  aghast  at  his  hideous 
pictures  of  tho  flames  of  perdition, — the  only  spe- 
cies of  Christian  instruction  which  produced  any 
perceptible  effect  on  this  unpromising  auditory. 

The  coiuicil  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  August,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies :  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  of  treaties 
and  alliances,  with  a  deliberation  and  good  sense 
which  the  Jesuits  could  not  help  admiring.'  A 
few  days  after,  the  assembly  took  up  the  more 
exciting  question  of  the  epidemic  and  its  causes. 
Deputies  from  three  of  the  four  Huron  nations 
were  present,  each  deputation  sitting  apart.  The 
Jesuits  were  seated  with  the  Nation  of  the  Bear, 
in  whose  towns  their  missions  were  cstublishcd. 
Like  all  important  coiuicils,  the  session  was  belt} 
at  night.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  The  Ughl  of 
the  fires  flickered  aloft  into  the  smoky  vault  and 
among  the  soot-begrimed  mfters  of  the  great  coun* 
dl-house,^  and  cast  an  uncertain  gleam  on  the  wild 
and  dejected  throng  that  filled  the  jjlatforms  and 
the  floor.  "  I  think  1  never  saw  anything  more 
higubrious,"  writes  Le  Mercier:  **  they  looked  at 
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carh  other  like  so  many  corpses,  or  like  men  who 
ab"eady  feel  the  terror  of  death.    When  they  spoke, 
it  was  only  with  sighs,  each  reckoning  up  the  sick 
and  dead  of  his  own  family.     All  this  was  to  excite  ' 
each  other  to  vomit  poison  against  us." 

A  grisly  old  chief,  named  Ontitarac,  withered 
with  age  and  stone-blind,  but  renowned  in  past 
years  for  eloquence  and  counsel,  opened  the  debate 
in  a  loud,  though  tremulous  voice.  First  he  saluted 
each  of  the  three  nations  present,  then  each  of  the 
chiefs  in  turn,  —  congratulated  them  that  all  were 
there  assembled  to  deliberate  on  a  subject  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  and  exhorted 
them  to  give  it  a  mature  and  calm  consideration. 
Next  rose  the  chief  whose  office  it  was  to  preside 
over  the  Feast  of  the  Dead.  He  painted  in  dis- 
mal colors  the  woful  condition  of  the  country,  and 
ended  with  charging  it  all  ujiou  the  sorceries  of 
the  Jesuits.  Another  old  chief  followed  him. 
"My  brothers,"  he  said,  "you  know  well  that  I 
am  a  war-chief,  and  very  rarely  speak  except  in 
councils  of  war ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
now,  since  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  are  dead,  and 
I  must  utter  what  is  in  my  heart  before  I  follow 
them  to  the  grave.  Only  two  of  my  family  are 
left  ahve,  and  perhaps  even  these  will  not  long 
escape  the  fury  of  the  pest.  I  have  seen  other 
diseases  ravaging  the  country,  but  nothing  that 
could  compare  with  this.  In  two  or  thi-ee  moons 
we  saw  their  end :  but  now  we  have  suffered  for  a 
year  and  more,  and  yet  the  evil  does  not  abate. 
And  what  ia  worst  of  all,  we  have  not  yet  discov- 
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season,  by  Indian  com  roasted  in  the  ear.  They 
used  no  salt  whatever.  They  could  bring  tlieir  cum- 
brous pictures,  ornaments,  and  vestments  through 
the  savage  journey  of  the  Ottawa ;  hut  they  could 
not  bring  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  By  day, 
they  read  and  studied  by  the  light  that  streamed 
in  through  the  lai-ge  smoke-holes  in  the  roof,  —  at 
uigbt.  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire.  Their  only  candles 
were  a  few  of  wax,  for  the  altar.  They  ciUtivated 
a  patch  of  ground,  but  raised  nothing  on  it  except 
wheat  for  making  the  sacramental  bread.  'ITieir 
food  was  supplied  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  they 
gave,  in  return,  cloth,  knives,  awls,  needles,  and  , 
various  trinkets.  Their  supply  of  wine  for  thft  j 
Eucharist  was  so  scanty,  that  they  Umited  theni- 
selves  to  fom-  or  five  drops  for  each  mass.' 

Their  life  was  regulated  with  a  conventual  strict- 
ness. At  four  in  the  morning,  a  bell  roused  them 
from  the  sheets  of  bark  on  which  they  slept. 
Masses,  private  devotions,  reading  religious  books, 
and  breakfasting,  filled  the  time  until  eight,  when 
they  opened  their  door  and  admitted  the  Indians. 
As  many  of  these  proved  intolerable  nuisances, 
they  took  what  Laleniant  calls  the  honnltt  liberty 
of  turning  out  the  most  intrusive  and  impractica- 

1  The  (bOTe  pBrticDlan  are  dnim  IVmii  ■  long  leller  at  Fnn^ioi*  Ds 
Pettm  to  Ml  btwther.  Joseph-lmberl  Du  rcron.  lUied  at  La  Coaapiim 
(Ouowand).  April  'H,  1680.  and  from  ■  letter,  equally  long,  of  CtuuuMMol 
to  Fuher  Philippe  Nappi,  dated  £>»  Pa^  <kt  Hunmt,  Maj  "X,  10(0.  Both 
are  In  Canj'O'i-  The«e  prirale  letters  of  the  Jeiutls.  at  wblch  inanj  art 
•XtBtit,  Id  aaRM  ca*M  writteti  on  birdi-barfc.  an>  invalu«hl«  a*  lllvattalivaa 
of  Ibe  anlneot 

Th*  JMIIlta  (ooo  learned  lo  make  wina  from  wQd  graps*.  Tboaa  la 
HaiiM  and  Acadit,  at  a  lat«r  period,  made  gaud  candlci  fruoi  tha  wsxj 
frttll  oT  the  *hnib  known  locally  aa  the  "  hajbair/." 
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ble,  —  an  act  performed  with  all  tact  and  courtesy, 
aad  rarely  taken  in  dudgeon.  Having  thus  win- 
nowed their  company,  they  catechized  those  that 
remained,  as  opportunity  offered.  In  tlie  intervals, 
the  guests  squatted  hy  the  fire  and  smoked  their 
pipes. 

As  among  the  Spartan  virtues  of  the  Hurons 
that  of  thieving  was  especially  conspicuous,  it  was 
necessaiy  that  one  or  more  of  the  Fathers  should 
remain  on  guard  at  the  house  all  day.  The  rest 
went  forth  on  their  missionary  labors,  baptizing 
and  instructing,  as  we  have  seen.  To  each  priest 
who  could  speak  Huron'  was  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  houses,  —  in  some  instances,  as  many  as 
fort)';  and  as  these  often  had  five  or  six  fires,  with 
two  families  to  each,  his  spiritual  flock  was  as 
numerous  as  it  was  inti'actable.  It  was  his  cai'e  to 
see  that  none  of  the  number  died  without  baptism, 
and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  commend  the 
doctrines  of  hia  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  those  in 
health. 

At  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock,  grace  was 
said  in  Huron,  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
present,  —  and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read 
aloud  during  the  men}.  At  four  or  five,  according 
to  the  season,  the  Indians  were  dismissed,  the  door 
closed,  and  the  evening  spent  in  writing,  reading, 
studjing  the  language,  deyotion,  and  conversation 
on  the  affairs  of  the  mission. 

The  local  missions  here  referred   to  embraced 
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OB90BBan6  and  the  villages  of  the  neighborhood ; 
but  the  priests  by  no  means  confined  themselves 
within  these  limits.  They  made  distant  excursioiu, 
two  in  company,  untd  every  house  in  eveiy  Hunm 
town  had  heard  the  annunciation  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. On  these  journeys,  they  carried  blankets 
or  large  mantles  at  their  backs,  for  sleeping  in  at 
night,  besides  a  supply  of  needles,  awls,  beads,  and 
other  small  articles,  to  pay  for  their  lodging  and 
entertainment :  for  the  Hurons,  hospitable  without 
stint  to  each  other,  expected  full  compensation 
from  the  Jesuits. 

At  Ossossane,  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  no  longer 
served  the  double  purpose  of  dwelling  and  cbapct 
In  1638,  they  had  in  their  pay  twelve  artisans  and 
laborers,  sent  up  from  Quebec'  who  had  built, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  chapel  of  wood.' 
Hither  they  removed  their  pictures  and  ornaments ; 
and  here,  in  winter,  several  fires  were  kept  burning, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  half-naked  converts.'  CW 
these  they  now  had  at  Ossossaufi  about  sixty, — 
a  large,  though  evidently  not  a  very  solid  nucleus 
for  the  Huron  church,  —  and  they  labored  hard 
and  anxiously  to  confirm  and  multiply  them.  Of 
a  Sunday  morning  in  winter,  one  could  have  seen 
them  coming  to  mass,  often  from  a  considerable 
distance,  "as  naked,"  says  Lalemant,  "as  your 
hand,  except  a  skin  over,  their  backs  like  a  mantle, 
and,  in  tlic  coldest  weather,  a  few  skins  around 

I  Da  PCTon  in  Ciniyon.  178. 

*  "Lachatielleeit  £Ute  d'oue  charpente  bleu  jolle,HmfaUMe  (vtafM, 
■  Jl^oD«Csnuti)aiir,  kDom  chapell«  lie  8LjtiUea."—/M.,  IBS. 
■  Lalenunt,  Rdalvm  da  Hurom,  1889,  82. 
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their  feet  and  legs."  They  knelt,  mingled  with 
the  French  mechanica,  before  the  altar,  —  very 
awkwiirdly  at  first,  for  the  posture  was  new  to 
them,  —  and  all  received  the  sacrament  together : 
a  spectacle  which,  as  the  missionary  chronicler 
declares,  repaid  a  hundred  times  all  the  labor  of 
their  conversion.'  —^ 

Some  of  the  principal  methods  of  conversion  are 
curiously  illustrated  in  a  letter  written  by  Gar- 
nier  to  a  friend  in  France.  "  Send  me,"  he  says, 
"a  picture  of  Christ  without  a  beard."  Several 
Virgins  are  also  requested,  together  with  a  variety 
of  souls  in  perdition  —  dmes  damnies  —  most  of 
them  to  be  mounted  in  a  portable  form.  Particular 
directions  are  given  with  respect  to  the  demons, 
dragons,  flames,  and  other  essentials  of  these  works 
of  art.  Of  souls  in  bliss  —  dmes  bienheuremes  — 
he  thinks  that  one  will  be  euough.  All  the  pic- 
tures must  be  in  full  face,  not  in  profile  ;  and  they 
must  look  directly  at  the  beholder,  with  open  eyes. 
The  colors  should  be  bright ;  and  there  must  be  no 
flowers  or  animals,  as  these  distract  the  attention 
of  the  Indians." 

The  first  point  with  the  priests  was  of  course  to 
bring  the  objects  of  their  zeal  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
but,  as  the  mind  of  the  savage  was  by  no  means 


■  lAlemant,  Btlatum  da  Hutma.  tflSO,  B3. 

)  Gamier,  Liun  IT",  MS.  These  direc^oiu  show  tui  eivellent 
ImoirledgG  of  Indian  peculinritiM.  Tlic  Indian  dialiko  of  a  l)eard  ii  well 
knoiTD.  CftLlin,  (lie  painter,  once  caiued  a  fiital  qoarrel  amonfi  n  party  of 
Sioiu,  by  repreaetiting  one  of  them  in  profile,  whereupoo  he  wu  jibed 
bj  a  rirtl  a«  being  bnl  lial/a  man. 
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that  beaatiful  blank  which  Bome  have  represented 
it,  there  was  much  to  be  erased  as  well  as  to  be 
written.  They  must  renounce  a  host  of  supersti- 
tions, to  which  they  were  attached  with  a  strange 
tenacity,  or  which  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been 
ingrained  in  their  very  natures.  Certain  points  of 
Christian  morality  were  also  strongly  urged  by  the 
missionaries,  who  insisted  that  the  convert  should 
take  but  one  wife,  and  not  cast  her  off  without 
grave  cause,  and  that  he  should  rcnoiuice  the  gross 
license  almost  universal  among  the  Uurons.  Mur- 
der, cannibalism,  and  several  other  offences,  were 
also  forbidden.  Yet,  while  laboring  at  the  work  of 
conversion  with  an  energy  never  surpassed,  and 
battling  against  the  powers  of  dai'kness  with  the 
mettle  of  paladins,  the  Jesuits  never  had  the  foliy 
to  assume  towards  the  Indians  a  dictatorial  or  over- 
hearing tone.  Gentleness,  kindness,  and  patience 
were  the  rule  of  their  intercourse.'  They  studied 
the  nature  of  the  savage,  and  conformed  themselves 
to  it  with  an  admirable  tact.  Far  from  treating 
the  Indian  as  an  alien  and  barbarian,  they  would 
fain  have  adopted  him  as  a  countryman :  and  they 

'  Tlie  Mlonlnf;  iHUufte  from  (he  "  Diver*  Sentimeiu,"  betat*  lAtri, 
iriU  Uluiiratc  tliii  poini.  "  Four  conuertir  let  Sauunge*.  il  a' J  Etat  pu  lanl 
de  Miience  qne  Jo  bont^  el  rerin  biva  (oliile.  I<e9  quntro  Klraien*  d*TB 
bomne  A[KMinliqiie  en  la  Nouuelle  Franiw  aont  rAffkbilibf,  rHumitiM, 
la  PatiMin)  vl  me  Charity  pmereuie.  hr  lele  trufi  anlVDl  tmufa  |4im 
qull  n'eM-hauflb.  el  pute  lout ;  U  trnt  roe  gnnde  mafitUDlmlt^  et  coodB- 
lecwlaiice,  pour  atiirer  peu  k  pen  -cos  Saiiuaget.  U»  n'eDltinilent  pu  Mm 
BMU*  Tlteolugie,  mail  il>  eatendenl  parraii-lemeni  tuea  nuatrv  hnmlUltf 
«  WNtn  afBibllii^,  ei  w  lalmenl  gmgnn." 

80  no  BK%«nf.  In  ■  Ivlter  la  V'itelletrlii,  General  of  the  JtmUt 
((M  Canjaa.  16»)  -.  "  Ce  qu'il  bul  demanJor.  aTanl  toot.  Am  DQTriMi 
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'^oposed  to  the  Hurons  that  a  number  of  yoimg 
Frenchmen  should  settle  among  them,  and  marry 
their  daughters  in  solemn  form.  The  Uateners 
were  gratified  at  an  overture  so  flattering.  "  But 
what  is  the  use,"  they  demanded,  "  of  so  much  cer- 
emony? If  the  Frenchmen  want  our  women,  they 
are  welcome  to  come  and  take  them  whenever  they 
please,  as  they  always  used  to  do." ' 

The  Fathers  are  well  agreed  that  their  difficulties 
did  not  arise  from  any  natural  defect  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Chaumonot,  were  more  intelligent  than  the 
French  peasantrj,  and  who,  in  some  instances, 
showed  in  their  way  a  marked  capacity.  It  waa 
the  inert  mass  of  pride,  sensuahty,  indolence,  and 
superstition  that  opposed  the  march  of  the  Faith, 
and  in  which  the  Devil  lay  intrenched  as  behind 

ipregnable  breastworks." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  easier  to 
ttake  a  convert  than  to  keep  him.  Many  of  the 
Indians  clung  to  the  idea  that  baptism  was  a  safe- 
guard against  pestilence  and  misfortune;  and  when 

>  he  Mereiur,  Rdotion  da  Huroiu.  1637,  ICO. 

1  In  thij  conneclion,  iIhi  follnwiiig  apecimen  of  lodiui  itaMtmitia  U 
TDTtb  noting.  Al  llie  heigliE  oTthe  pmUlence,  ■  Huroii  uid  tooDS  oT  the 
|iri6*U.  "  I  »ee  pUinl;  tint  your  Goil  U  sngry  wiUi  u  beaiue  we  will 
Dot  believs  and  obey  hira.  Ibonaliria,  where  yoo  flnt  XAagbt  hi*  won] 
ii  cBiirely  niiued.  Then  you  airoe  I.ere  to  OaioMaw'.  uid  we  would  not 
liaien;  •<>  Ouowsn^  U  ruined  too.  Tliin  year  you  h«Te  been  all  tliroogh 
our  country,  ■nd  (bund  niuwdy  any  who  would  do  what  God  conunimdi  - 
tlierebre  tlie  ptitiienre  »  eierywliero."  Atter  prvmuet  so  hopoful.  the 
FaUwn  lookud  for  «  MtisfitLtary  concluiion ;  but  (lie  Indian  proceeded  ~ 
My  opinion  U.  tlmt  we  ought  to  ihut  yoo  out  from  all  the  hoiuea  and 
our  e«r«  when  you  ipe>k  of  God,  lo  that  we  cannot  liear  Then  wo 
tMt  bo  ao  guilty  of  rejecUng  the  truth,  and  he  will  not  puniah  u«  ao 
;iy."_  Lalemant,  Biialion  da  Btront,  1C40,  80. 


the  fallacy  of  this  notion  was  made  apparent,  their 
zeal  cooled.  Their  only  amusements  consisted  of 
feasts,  dances,  and  games,  many  of  which  were,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  superstitious  charac- 
ter :  and  as  the  Fathers  could  rarely  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  the  absence  of  the  diabolic  element 
in  any  one  of  them,  they  proscribed  the  whole  in- 
discriminately, to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  neo- 
phyte. Ilis  countrymen,  too,  beset  him  with  dismal 
prognostics:  as,  "You  will  kill  no  more  game,"  , 
—  '"All  your  hair  i^ill  rome  out  before  spring,"  j 
and  so  forth.  Various  doubts  also  assailed  him 
with  regai-d  to  the  substantial  advantages  of  his 
new  profession ;  and  sevci-al  converts  were  filled 
with  anxiety  in  view  of  the  probable  want  of 
tobacco  in  Heaven,  sajing  that  they  could  not  do 
without  it.'  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  these  incipient 
Christians,  as  they  sat  in  class  listening  to  the 
instructions  of  their  teacher,  to  find  themselves  and 
him  suddenly  made  the  taints  of  a  shower  of 
sticks,  snowballs,  corn-cobs,  mid  other  rubbish, 
flung  at  them  by  a  screeching  rabble  of  vagabond 
boys." 

Yet,  while  most  of  the  neophytes  demanded  &n 
anxious  and  diligent  cultivation,  there  were  a  few 
of  excellent  promise  ;  and  of  one  or  two  especially, 
the  Fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  satlsfacti<Hl, 
assure  us  again  and  again  "  that  they  were  savage 
only  in  name."' 

1  Iiilenuuil,  Rrlalimda  lIumnM,  1689,  RO. 
>  ;«</.,  TH. 

<  Fram  Jdm.  1639,  to  Jnn«,  1M0.  abnut  >  tliomuiil  pnwmi  wot* 
baiillMd.     OfthtfM,  two  huDilKd  miA  lUt;  wen  inboti,  and  muij  rmcm 
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As  the  town  of  nionatiria,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
made  their  first  abode,  was  ruined  by  the  pestilence, 
the  mission  established  there,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  was  removed,  in  the  summer 
of  163S,  to  Teanaustay^,  a  large  town  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  bills  near  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Huron  territory.  The  Hurons,  this  year,  had 
had  unwonted  successes  in  their  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois, and  had  taken,  at  various  times,  nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners.  Many  of  these  were  brought 
to  the  seat  of  the  new  mission  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
put  to  death  with  frightful  tortures,  though  not 
before  several  had  been  converted  and  baptized. 
The  torture  was  followed,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  priests,  by  those  cannibal  feasts 
customary  with  the  Hurons  on  such  occasions. 
Once,  when  the  Fathers  had  been  strenuous  in 
their  denunciations,  a  hand  of  the  victim,  duly 
prepared,  was  flung  in  at  their  door,  as  an  invi- 
tation to  join  in  the  festivity.  As  the  owner  of 
the  severed  member  had  been  baptized,  they  dug 
a  hole  in  their  chapel,  and  buried  it  with  solemn 
rites  of  sepulture.' 

were  ctiiltlren.  Vei7  m&n}'  died  soon  after  baptinn.  Of  tbe  whole  nam- 
ber.  le»«  thai  tnenty  were  baplized  itt  health, — a  nninfaer  much  below 
that  of  the  preceding  jear. 

The  (bUowjo)!  is  ■  curioaa  cajie  of  preoocious  piely.  It  U  that  of  a 
child  at  St.  Joaeph.  "  EUe  n'a  que  deux  iiai,  et  bit  Joliment  Ic  signe  de 
la  croii,  et  prend  elle-mEme  de  I'eau  tx^nlte ;  et  noe  foil  ee  mit  k  crier, 
aortant  de  la  Chapelle.  k  uaute  que  •»  mtte  qtu  la  poHoit  tie  lal  aroll 
donii^  le  loisir  d'en  prendre.  H  I'a  lUlu  reporter  en  prendre."  —  LMm 
J»  Ganmr,  MSS. 

■  Laletnant,  Matian  da  Bmnu.  1689,  TO. 
12" 
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1639,  1640. 

THE  TOBACCO  NATION. THE   NEUTRALS. 

A  Chavob  07  Pulv.  —  SAiiin  Karib.  — Mission  07  thb  Tobaoo» 
Nation.  —  Winter  Journeying.  —  Reception  op  the  Mission- 
aries. —  Superstitious  Terrors.  —  Peril  of  Garnibr  and 
JoouES.  —  Mission  op  the  Neutrals. —  Huron  iNTRioiixft.— 
Miracles. — Furt  op  the  Indians.  —  Intervention  op  Saist 
Michael.  —  Return  to  Sainte  Marie.  —  Intrepidity  or  thb 
Priests.  —  Their  Mental  Exaltation. 

It  had  been  the  first  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  to 
form  permanent  missions  in  each  of  the  principal 
Huron  towns ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1639,  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  this  scheme  had 
become  fully  apparent.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  establish  one  central  station,  to  be  a  base  of 
operations,  and,  as  it  were,  a  focus,  whence  the 
light  of  the  Faith  should  radiate  through  all  the 
wilderness  around.  It  was  to  serve  at  once  as 
residence,  fort,  magazine,  hospital,  and  convent* 
Hence  the  priests  would  set  forth  on  missionary 
expeditions  far  and  near;  and  hither  they  might 
retire,  as  to  an  asylum,  in  times  of  sickness  or 
extreme  peril.     Here  the  neophytes  could  be  gath- 
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ered  together,  safe  from  perverting  influences  ;  Bind 
here  in  time  a.  Chiistian  settlement,  Ilurons  min- 
gled with  Frenchmen,  might  spring  up  and  thrive 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

The  site  of  the  new  station  was  admirably  chosen. 
The  little  river  Wye  flows  from  the  southward  into 
the  Matchcdash  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and,  at  about 
8  mile  from  its  mouth,  passes  through  a  small 
lake.  The  Jesuits  made  choice  of  the  right  bank 
of  Uie  Wye,  where  it  issues  from  this  lake, — 
gained  permission  to  build  from  the  Indians,  though 
not  without  difficulty, — and  began  their  labors  with 
an  abundant  energy,  and  a  very  deficient  supply 
of  workmen  and  tools.  The  new  establishment 
was  called  Saiute  Marie.  The  house  at  Teanaus- 
taye,  and  the  house  and  chapel  at  Ossossane,  were 
abandoned,  and  all  was  concentrated  at  this  spot. 
On  one  hand,  it  had  a  short  water  communication 
with  Lake  Huron ;  and  on  the  other,  its  central 
position  gave  the  readiest  access  to  every  part  of 
the  Huron  territory. 

During  the  summer  before,  the  priests  had  made 
a  survey  of  their  field  of  action,  visited  all  the 
Huron  towns,  and  christened  each  of  them  with 
the  oame  of  a  saint.  This  heavy  draft  on  the  cal- 
endar was  followed  by  another,  for  the  designation 
of  the  nine  towns  of  the  neighboring  and  kindred 
people  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,'  The  Ilui'on  towns 
were  portioned  into  four  districts,  while  those  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation  formed  a  fifth,  and  each  dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  two  or  more 

'  See  lulroduclion. 


priests.  In  November  and  December,  they  began 
their  missionary  excursions,  —  for  the  Indians  were 
now  gathered  in  their  settlements,  —  and  jonmeycd 
on  foot  through  the  denuded  forests,  in  mud  and 
snow,  bearing  on  their  backs  the  vessels  and  uten- 
sils necessary  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 

The  new  and  perilous  mission  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation  fell  to  Gamier  and  Jogues.  They  were 
well  chosen ;  and  yet  neither  of  them  was  robust 
by  nature,  in  body  or  mind,  though  Jogues  was 
noted  for  personal  activity.  The  Tobacco  Nation 
lay  at  the  distance  of  a  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Huron  towns,  among  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Nottawassaga  Bay.  The  two  missionaries  tried  to 
find  a  guide  at  Osso&sane ;  but  none  would  go  widi 
them,  and  they  set  forth  on  their  wild  and  un- 
known pilgrimage  alone. 

The  forests  were  full  of  snow ;  and  the  so!"t,  moist 
flakes  were  still  fulling  thickly,  obscuring  the  air, 
beplasteriiig  the  gray  trunks,  weighing  to  the  earth 
the  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  hiding  every 
footprint  of  the  narrow  path.  The  Fathers  missed 
their  way,  and  toiled  on  till  night,  shaking  down  at 
every  step  from  the  burdened  branches  a  shower 
of  fleecy  white  on  their  black  cassocks.  Night 
overtook  them  in  a  spruce  swamp.  Here  they ' 
made  a  tire  with  great  difficulty,  cut  the  evergreen  | 
boughs,  piled  them  for  a  bed,  and  lay  down.  Tbo 
storm  presently  ceased;  and,  'Upraised  be  God," 
writes  one  of  the  travellers,  "  we  passed  a  tery 
good  night."' 

I  Jogatt  ud  Gander  In  L«l«DMat,  TUotwii  da  Bann,  VMO,  9L 
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In  the  moniing  they  breakfasted  on  a  morsel  of 
com  bread,  and,  rosuraiug  their  journey,  fell  in 
with  a  small  party  of  Indians,  whom  they  followed 
all  day  without  food.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they 
reached  tlie  first  Tobacco  town,  a  miserable  cluster 
of  bark  cabins,  hidden  among  forests  and  half 
buried  in  snow-drifts,  where  the  savage  children, 
seeing  the  two  black  apparitions,  screamed  that 
Famine  and  the  Pest  were  coming.  Their  evil 
fame  had  gone  before  them.  They  were  nnwel- 
come  guests ;  nevertheless,  shiveiing  and  famished 
as  they  were,  in  the  cold  and  darkness,  they  boldly 
pushed  their  way  into  one  of  these  dens  of  bar- 
barism. It  was  precisely  like  a  Huron  house. 
Five  or  six  fii'es  blazed  on  the  earthen  floor,  and 
around  them  were  huddled  twice  that  number  of 
families,  sitting,  crouching,  standing,  or  flat  on 
the  ground ;  old  and  young,  women  and  men, 
childi'en  and  dogs,  mingled  pell-mell.  The  scene 
would  have  been  a  strange  one  by  daylight :  it  was 
doubly  sti-ange  by  the  flicker  and  glare  of  the 
lodge-fires.  Scowling  brows,  sidelong  looks  of  dis- 
trust and  fear,  the  screams  of  scared  cbildi-en,  the 
scolding  of  squaws,  the  growling  of  wolfish  dogs, — 
this  was  the  greeting  of  the  strangers.  The  chief 
man  of  the  household  treated  them  at  first  with  the 
decencies  of  Indian  hospitality ;  but  when  he  saw 
them  kneeling  in  the  litter  and  ashes  at  tlieir  devo- 
tions, his  suppressed  fears  found  vent,  and  he  began 
a  loud  harangue,  addressed  half  to  them  and  half 
to  the  Indians.  "  Now,  what  are  these  okies  doing? 
They  are  making  charms  to  kill  ua,  and  destroy  all 
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that  the  pest  has  spared  in  this  house.  I  heard 
that  they  were  sorcerers ;  and  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  I  believe  it." '  It  is  wonderful  that  the  priests 
escaped  the  tomahawk.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of 
courage,  faith,  and  an  unflinching  purpose  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  record  of  these 
mifisions. 

In  other  Tobacco  towns  their  reception  was  much 
the  same ;  but  at  the  largest,  called  by  them  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  fared  worse.  They 
reached  it  on  a  winter  afternoon.  Every  door 
of  its  capacious  bark  houses  was  closed  against 
them;  and  they  beard  the  squaws  within  calling 
on  the  young  men  to  go  out  and  split  their  heads, 
while  children  screamed  abuse  at  the  black-robed 
sorcerers.  As  night  approached,  they  lefl  the 
tomi,  when  a  band  of  young  men  followed  them, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  put  them  to  death.  Darkness, 
the  forest,  and  the  mountain  favored  them ;  and, 
eluding  their  pursuers,  they  escaped.  Thus  began 
the  mission  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

In  the  follon-ing  November,  a  yet  more  dbtaut 
and  perilous  mission  was  begun.  Br^beuf  and 
Chaumonot  set  out  for  the  Neutral  Nation.  Tfaia 
fierce  people,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupiod 
that  paii  of  Canada  which  lies  immediately  north 
of  X^ake  Erie,  while  a  wing  of  their  territorr 
extended  across  the  Niagara  into  Western  New 
York.'    In  their  athletic  proportions,  the  Cerodty 

>  LtlwiMiiC.  Rtlahm  ih*  ffanmt,  1640.  Ofl. 

1  lolriylDelJon.— TbariierNUgan  vukithu time,  1640,  wfUkaMra 
to  tfae  Jnuiu,  though  DOM  of  them  hul  Tiilted  JL  UUvmanl  (paaks  of 
It  ■■  the  "  Sunoo*  rirer  of  thii  luUiM) "  (the  Neutnb).    Tha  toDoMiiv 


of  their  manners,  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
superatitiona,  no  American  tribe  has  ever  exceeded 
them.  They  carried  to  a  preposterous  excess  the 
Indian  notion,  that  insanity  is  endowed  nith  a 
mysterious  and  superhuman  power.  Their  country 
was  full  of  pretended  maniacs,  who,  to  propitiate 
their  guardian  spirits,  or  okies,  and  acquire  the 
mystic  virtue  which  pertained  to  madness,  raved 
stark  naked  through  the  villages,  scattering  the 
brands  of  the  lodge-fires,  and  upsetting  everything 
in  their  way. 

The  two  priests  left  Sainte  Marie  on  the  seccmd 
of  November,  found  a  Huron  guide  at  St.  Joseph, 
and,  after  a  dreary  march  of  five  days  through  the 
forest,  reached  the  first  Neutral  town.  Advancing 
thence,  they  visited  in  turn  eighteen  others ;  and 
their  progress  was  a  storm  of  maledictions.  Brfi- 
beuf  especially  was  accounted  the  most  pestilent 
of  sorcerers.  The  Hurons,  restrained  by  a  super- 
stitious awe,  and  unwilling  to  kill  the  priests,  lest 
they  should  embroil  themselves  with  the  French  at 

ImulatioD.  Erom  hia  Riiaiiim  of  1G41,  (hona  that  both  Lake  Ontario  and 
Ij«ke  Erie  had  already  taken  their  preaent  namts. 

"Thi>  lirer"  (Ilie  Niagara)  "U  the  tame  bj  which  our  great  lake 
of  the  HuTOna,  or  Freih  Sea.  dJechBTgei  ibelf.  in  the  flnt  place,  into  Lake 
Erie  (fc  latd-Eri^,  or  Ihf  Lake  of  the  Cat  Nation.  Thw  it  enter*  the 
tcrtitnrie*  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  and  takea  the  naote  of  Ongniaahm 
(Niagara),  until  it  diacharBei  itielf  into  Ontario,  or  the  Ldke  of  St.  Louia  ; 
vhence  ■[  laat  ihuci  the  riTec  irhich  pauea  before  Quebec,  and  ia  called 
the  St.  Lawrence."  He  mahca  do  allonoa  lo  the  cataract,  which  ii  Sral 
mentioned  a*  fbliowa  by  Ra^enean,  in  the  Rdatiim  of  Itm. 

"  Nearly  anuth  of  Ihia  fame  Ncatral  Nati(»i  thet«  la  a  great  laka, 
about  two  bandred  leaguea  in  circail,  named  Erie  (Kri^j,  which  ia  fbrmttl 
b/  the  difcharge  of  tlie  Freah  Sea,  and  which  precipitatea  ilMlf  by  ■  cat- 
•net  of  (righiAil  height  into  a  third  lake,  named  Ontario,  wlik4i  w*  etU 
XakaStLonia."  — A/o/ioKte  B«niit,VUB.*A. 


Quebec,  conceived  that  their  object  might  be  safely 
gained  by  stirring  up  the  Neutrals  to  become  their 
executioners.  To  that  end,  they  sent  two  eniissaricB 
to  the  Neutral  towns,  who,  calling  the  chiefs  and 
young  warriors  to  a  council,  denounced  the  Jesuits 
as  destroyers  of  the  human  race,  and  made  their 
auditors  a  gift  of  nine  French  hatchets  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  put  them  to  death.  It  was 
now  that  Br^beuf,  fully  conscious  of  the  danger, 
half  starved  and  half  frozen,  driven  with  re^-ilings 
fi-om  everj-  door,  struck  and  spit  upon  by  pretended 
maniacs,  beheld  in  a  vision  that  great  cross,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  moved  onward  through  the  nir, 
above  the  wintry  forests  that  stretched  towards  the 
land  of  the  Iroquois.' 

Chaumonot  records  yet  another  miracle.     "  One  I 
evening,  when  all  the  chief  men  of  the  town  were  I 
deliberating  In  council  whether  to  put  us  to  death. 
Father  Brebeuf,  while  making  his  examination  of 
conscience,  as  we  were  together  at  prayers,  saw 
the  vision  of  a  spectre,  full  of  fury,  menacing  as 
both    with    three  javelins  which   he    held   in    his  I 
hands.     Then  he  hurled  one  of  them  at  us ;   bat  j 
a  more  powcrfid  hand  caught  it  as  it  flew :  and  J 
this  took  place  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  be  i 
hurled    his  two  remaining  javelins.  .  .  .  Late  at  ] 
night  our  host  came  back  from  the  council,  where  I 
the  two  Huron  emissaries  had  made  their  gift  of  ' 
hatchets  to  have  us   killed.     lie  wakened  us  to 
say  that  three  times  we  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death ;  for  the  young  men  bad  offered  three  time* 
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to  strike  the  blow,  and  three  times  the  old  men 
had  dissuaded  them.  This  explained  the  meaning 
of  Father  Brebeuf 's  vision."  ' 

They  had  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  the  Indians 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  thenceforth  no  one 
should  give  them  shelter.  At  night,  pierced  with 
cold  and  faint  with  hunger,  they  found  every  door 
closed  against  them.  They  stood  and  watched, 
saw  an  Indian  issue  from  a  house,  and,  by  a  quick 
movement,  pushed  through  the  half-open  door  into 
this  abode  of  smoke  and  filth.  The  inmates,  aghast 
at  their  boldness,  stared  in  silence.  Then  a  mes- 
senger ran  out  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  an  angry 
crowd  collected. 

"  Go  out,  and  leave  our  country,"  said  an  old 
chief,  "  or  we  will  put  you  into  the  kettle,  and 
make  a  feast  of  you." 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  dark-colored  flesh 
of  our  enemies,"  said  a  yoimg  brave ;  "  I  wish  to 
know  the  taste  of  white  meat,  and  I  will  eat 
yours." 

A  warrior  rushed  in  like  a  madman,  drew  his 
bow,  and  aimed  the  arrow  at  Chaumonot.  "  I 
looked  at  him  fixedly,"  writes  the  Jesuit,  "  and 
commended  myself  in  full  confidence  to  St.  Mi- 
chael. "Without  doubt,  this  great  archangel  saved 
us  ;  for  almost  immediately  the  fury  of  the  warrior 
was  appeased,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies  soon 
began  to  listen  to  the  explanation  we  gave  them 
of  our  visit  to  their  country."* 

The  mission  was  barren  of  any  other  fruit  than 

*  Chtumonot,  ri*.  S6,  '  IHd.,  67. 
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the  fallacy  of  this  notion  was  made  apparent,  their 
zeal  cooled.  Their  only  amnsementa  consisted  of 
feasts,  dances,  and  games,  many  of  which  were,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  superstitious  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  the  Fatiiers  could  rarely  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  the  absence  of  the  diabolic  element 
in  any  one  of  them,  they  proscribed  the  whole  in- 
discriniiiiatcly,  to  tlie  extreme  disgust  of  the  neo- 
phyte. His  counti-jTnen,  too,  beset  him  with  dismal 
prognostics :  as,  "  You  will  kill  no  more  game," 
—  '•  .Ul  your  liair  will  come  out  before  spring," 
and  so  forth.  Various  doubts  also  assailed  him 
with  regard  to  the  substantial  advantages  of  his 
new  profession ;  and  several  converts  were  filled 
with  anxiety  in  view  of  the  probable  want  of 
tobacco  in  Heaven,  saying  that  they  could  not  do 
without  it.'  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  these  incipient 
Christians,  as  thoy  sat  in  class  listening  to  the 
instructions  of  their  teacher,  to  find  themselves  and 
him  suddenly  made  the  targets  of  a  shower  of 
sticks,  snowballs,  corn-cobs,  and  other  rubbish* 
flung  at  them  hy  a  screeching  rabble  of  vagabond 
boys.' 

Yet,  while  most  of  the  neophytes  demanded  an 
anxious  and  diligent  cultivation,  there  were  a  few 
of  excellent  promise  :  and  of  one  or  two  especianj, 
the  Fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  satisfactioD, 
assure  us  again  and  again  "  that  they  were 
only  in  name."' 

■  T^enianl,  itiialiin  ila  ffunni,  IQSD.  80. 
»  Ihi'l..  T8. 

*  Fmm  June,  1639,  to  Juiwr,  tMO,  ahoul  •  tliooaind  ttenam 
b^liml.    Of  llicM,  twu  honlrnl  uij  liztj  vera  m&nct.  uti  aamj 
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As  the  town  of  Ihonatiria,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
made  their  first  abode,  was  ruined  by  the  pestilence, 
the  mission  established  there,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  was  removed,  in  the  summer 
of  1638,  to  Teanaiistay^,  a  large  town  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hills  near  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Huron  territory.  The  Hurons,  this  year,  had 
had  unwonted  successes  in  their  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois, and  had  taken,  at  various  times,  nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners.  Many  of  these  were  brought 
to  the  seat  of  the  new  mission  of  St,  Joseph,  and 
put  to  death  with  frightful  tortures,  though  not 
before  several  had  been  converted  and  baptized. 
The  torture  was  followed,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  priests,  by  those  cannibal  feasts 
customary  with  the  Hurons  on  such  occasions. 
Once,  when  the  Fathers  had  been  strenuous  in 
their  denunciations,  a  hand  of  the  \'ictim,  duly 
prepared,  was  flung  in  at  their  door,  as  an  invi- 
tation to  join  in  the  festivitj'.  As  the  owner  of 
the  severed  member  had  been  baptized,  they  dug 
a  hole  in  their  chapel,  and  buried  it  with  solemn 
rites  of  sepulture.' 

were  cliililrcn.  Verj  man;  died  soon  after  baptiim.  Of  tbe  wbolc  num- 
ber, leaa  than  twenty  were  baptized  in  lieallh,  —  ■  number  much  below 
that  of  tbe  preceiling  year. 

The  luUowinK  i>  •  curiou*  cue  of  precocioiu  pietj.  It  1«  that  of  » 
cliild  al  5l  Joseph.  "  Elle  n'a  que  doux  ana,  et  fait  julimeni  le  signe  de 
la  croii,  el  prend  etle-mtlnie  do  I'eau  bi'oite ;  et  une  foil  le  mit  k  crier, 
tortant  de  la  Chapelle.  h  cautc  qnc  la  mbre  qai  la  portoit  ne  Ini  aroU 
donn^  le  Inieir  d'en  prendre.  II  I'a  falla  reporter  en  prendre."  —  dUrm 
lb  GanifT,  MSS. 

>  Lalemant,  iUaJtni  da  ffunmi,  1BS9,  70. 
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ecstatic  faith,  then  turns  >vith  rekindled  fervors  to 
his  stem  apostleship. 

Now,  by  the  shores  of  Thunder  Bay,  the  Huron 
traders  freight  their  birch  vessels  for  their  yearly 
voyage;  and,  embarked  with  them,  let  us,  too, 
revisit  the  rock  of  Quebec. 


CHAPTER    Xm. 

1 636-1 G  46. 

QOEBEC   AND   ITS   TENANTS. 

Ttis  Kkw  Govbkxob. — EsirriHG  Exiihfleb. — Lb  JeintE'i  ConRE' 
BroNDEKTS.  —  Rame  iSD  Detotion.  —  Ndkb. — Peiebtlt  An- 
Tnosiir.  —  COHiiiTio'l  or  Quebec.  —  The  Huicdred  Abbociites. 

—  Ciiuscn   Discipline.  —  Plate.  —  Fikewobkb.  —  Peocebsionb. 

—  Cateciiiziso.  —  Terboribh.  —  PicTCREH.  —  Tbb  Contertb. 

TttB  SociEir  or  Jebcb.  —  The  FoitEBTBRS. 

I  HAVE  traced,  in  another  volume,  the  life  and 
death  of  the  noble  founder  of  New  France,  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1635, 
that  his  heroic  spiiit  bade  farewell  to  the  frame  it 
had  animated,  and  to  the  rugged  cliff  where  he  had 
toiled  80  long  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  Christian 
empire. 

Quebec  was  without  a  governor.  Who  should 
succeed  Champlain?  and  woidd  his  successor  be 
found  equally  zealous  for  the  Faith,  and  friendly  to 
the  mission?  These  doubts,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
agitated  the  mind  of  the  Father  Superior,  Lc 
Jeune  ;  hut  they  were  happily  set  at  rest,  when,  on 
a  morning  in  June,  he  saw  a  ship  anchoring  in  the 
basin  below,  and,  hastening  with  his  brethren  to 
the  landing-place,  was  there  met  by  Charles  Iluaidt 
i3»  [ug] 


de  Montraagny,  a.  Knight  of  Malta,  followed  by 
a  train  of  officere  and  gentlemen.      As  they  atlJ 
climbed  the  rock  together,  Montraagny  saw  a  cm-f 
cifix  planted  by  the  path.     He  instantly  fell  (ml 
his  knees   before  it ;  and  nobles,  soldiers,  sailora^ 
and  priests  imitated  hia  example.       The    JeauiU  1 
sang  Te  Deum  at  the    church,  and   the    cannon  i 
roared  from    the    adjacent  fort.      Here    the    new  1 
governor   was    scarcely   msbdled,    when    a    Jesuit" 
came  in  to  ask  if  he  wonld  be  godfather  to  on 
Indian  about  to  be  baptized.     "  Most  gladly,"  re- 
plied the  pious  Montmagny.     He  repaired  on  the 
instant  to  the  convert's  hut,  with  a  company  of  i 
gayly  apparelled  gentlemen ;  and  while  the  inmates  I 
stared  in  amazement  at  the  scai^let  and  embroidery, 
he  bestowed  on  the  d>iug  savage  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph, in  honor  of  the  spouse  of  the  Virgin  and  tlic 
patron  of  New  France.'     Three  days  after,  he  was 
told  that  a  dead  proselyte  was  to  be  buried ;   on   ' 
which,  leavhig  the  lines  of  the  new  fortification  he  i 
was  tracing,  he  took   in  hand  a  torch,  De  Lisle, 
his  lieutenant,  took  another,  Repentigny  and  St 
Jean,  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  with  a  band  of  sol-| 
diers  followed,  two  priests  bore  the  corpse,  andl 
thus  all  moved  together  in  procession  to  the  place  I 
of  burial.    The  Jesuits  were  comforted.    Chaniploia  I 
himself  had  not  displayed  a  zeal  so  edifying.* 

'  L»  Jeune,  fUlation.  1086,  6  (Cnmioisy).    "  Miin*i«ur  lo  Oonrt 
te  (nuMporu-  »ax  Cabwies  ile  «■»  pauurps  borbarM.  (uivjr  iThm  Ii 
Nobtene.    Je  voui  UUie  k  peiitvr  quel  eamnneniHnt  h  dm   " 
Toir   Unl  d'^uirlal*,   Uut   tie   {wnuttOM  lilen   MUm  *aai 

*  lbid..SS  (Cnmiuhy). 


A  considerable  reinforcement  came  out  with 
Montraagny,  and  among  the  rest  aeveral  men  of 
birth  and  substance,  with  their  families  and  de- 
pendants. "  It  was  a  sight  to  thank  God  for," 
exclaims  Father  Le  Jeune,  "to  behold  these  deli- 
cate young  ladies  and  these  tender  infants  issuing 
from  their  wooden  prison,  like  day  from  the  shades 
of  night."  The  Father,  it  ivill  be  remembered,  had 
for  some  years  past  seen  nothing  but  squaws,  with 
papooses  swathed  like  mummies  and  strapped  to  a 
board. 

He  was  even  more  pleased  with  the  contents 
of  a  huge  packet  of  letters  that  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  bearing  the  signatures  of  nuns,  priests, 
Boldiers,  courtiers,  and  princesses.  A  great  in- 
terest in  the  mission  had  been  kindled  in  France. 
Le  Jeunes  printed  Relations  had  been  read  with 
aridity:  and  his  Jesuit  brethren,  who,  as  teachers, 
preachers,  and  confessors,  had  spread  themselves 
through  the  nation,  had  successfully  fanned  the  ris- 
ing flame.  The  Father  Superior  finds  no  words  for 
his  joy.  "  Heaven,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  the  conductoi- 
of  this  enterprise.  Nature's  arms  are  not  long 
enough  to  touch  so  many  hearts."'  He  reads  how 
in  a  single  convent,  thirteen  nuns  have  devoted 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  the  work  of  converting  the 
Indian  women  and  children ;  how,  in  the  church 
of  Montmartre,  a  nun  hes  prostrate  day  and  night 
before  the  altar,  praying  for  the  mission ; '  how 

•  "Celt  Dien  qui  emidait  eetle  entreprine.    Iji  Nmlure  n'a  pM  laa_ 

2  longi,"  ftc.  — Aeto'M,  IGitO.  8. 
1  Br^beuf,  Rdatim  da  Hvnmi,  1030,  78. 
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"  the  Carmelites  ai'O  all  od  fii-e,  the  Ui-sulincs  full 
of  zpal,  the  sisters  of  the  Visitation  have  no  words 
to  speak  their  ardor  " ; '  how  some  person  unknown, 
but  blessed  of  Heaven,  means  to  found  a  school 
for  Huron  children ;  how  the  Duchesse  d'AiguiUoa 
has  sent  out  six  workmen  to  hiiild  a  hospital  for 
the  Indians ;  how,  in  evei-y  house  of  the  Jesuits, 
young  priests  turn  eager  eyes  towards  Canada;  and 
how,  on  the  voyage  thither,  the  devib  raised  a 
tempest,  endeavoring,  in  vain  fury,  to  drown  the 
invaders  of  their  American  domain.' 

Great  was  I^e  Jenne's  delight  at  the  exalted 
rank  of  some  of  those  wlio  gave  their  patronuge 
to  the  mission :  and  ag-iiia  and  again  his  satisfac- 
tion Hows  from  his  pen  in  mysterious  allusions  to 
these  eminent  persons.'  In  his  eyes,  the  vicious 
imbecile  who  sat  on  tlie  tlu-one  of  France  was  the 
anointed  champion  of  the  Faith,  and  the  cruel  and 
ambitious  priest  who  nilcd  king  and  nation  alike 
was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven.  Church 
and  State,  linked  in  alliance  close  and  potential, 
played  faithfully  into  each  other's  hands ;  and  that 
enthusiasm,  in  which  the  Jesuit  saw  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God,  was  fostered  by  all  the  prestige 

'  Le  JeuDA,  Rtiatioit,  1636,  S.  Compare  "  DiTsn  Senlimeni,**  ap- 
fended  to  the  Brlatum  nt  1030. 

'  "  L'Knter  enragnuit  de  noiu  reoir  ■IIpt  en  la  Nounolle  Pnuice  pour 
nmoerlir  le«  InBdellc*  el  diminaer  «  pniMvioe,  par  df^plt  tl  WMalamril 
liiiu  Le>  Elemeiu  cunlrc  aaat,  el  vuuloil  Hbyunin'  Ik  lluUa."  —  M'm  Jitf» 

'  Among  hJi  «irre«pnnilenU  wiu  Uie  joung  I>iie  il'Kn|:1ii<tii.  »Omt- 
vitnU  thv  CJiWBl  C^inil^.  at  tills  time  BH<va  fean  ulJ,     "  Dieu  (oil  liUUl    i 
tom  le  del  de  ixntn  chcre  Patrle  anus  promct  dc  hnonlilM  InfluvacM.   ] 
liiHlue*  k  ce  Douiwl  Mtre,  qui  cnoimeiiM  k  parniftre  fi^tiuy  uviu  <te  la    | 
premiere  Bnuidrar."  —  Lo  Jeune,  B^atian,  11)80,  S,  L 
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of  royalty  and  all  the  patronage  of  power.  And, 
as  often  happens  where  the  interests  of  a  hierarchy 
are  identified  with  the  interests  of  a  ruling  class, 
religion  was  become  a  fashion,  as  graceful  and  as 
comforting  as  the  courtier's  embroidered  mantle  or 
the  court  lady's  robe  of  fur. 

Such,  we  may  well  believe,  was  the  complexion 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  some  of  Le 
Jeune's  noble  and  princely  correspondents.  But 
there  were  deeper  fervors,  glowing  in  the  stUl 
depths  of  convent  cells,  and  kindling  the  breasts 
of  their  inmates  with  quenchless  longings.  Yet 
we  hear  of  no  zeal  for  the  mission  among  religious 
communities  of  men.  The  Jesuits  regarded  the 
field  as  their  own,  and  desired  no  rivals.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  Canada  should 
be  another  Paraguay,'  It  was  to  the  combustible 
hearts  of  female  recluses  that  the  torch  was  most 
busily  appUed ;  and  here,  accordingly,  blazed  forth 
a  prodigious  and  amazing  flame.  "  If  all  had  their 
pious  will,"  writes  Le  Jcune,  "  Quebec  would  sooa 
be  flooded  with  nuns."  * 

Both  Montmagny  and  De  Lisle  were  half 
churchmen,  for  both  were  Knights  of  Malta. 
More  and  more  the  powers  spiritual  engrossed  the 
colony.  As  nearly  as  might  be,  the  sword  itself 
was  in  priestly  hands.  T!ie  Jesuits  were  all  in 
all.     Authoritj',  absolute  and  without  appeid,  was 

1  "  Que  ti  celuy  qui  >  eicrit  cetle  teltre  >  teu  t&  Relation  itc  ce  ign)  le 

jmue  >u  PumgiiaiB.  qu'U  »  tcu  iie  qui  «e  foni  an  jour  en  U  Noiiutllc 
yraiu'e."'  — Le  Jeune,  Re/atim,  1637,  304  (Crnmoiiiy). 

'  Cbniilmcr,  Le   A'dkiwih    Atunde    Vlimlirit,  41,  is   elixiucnt   on    tills 
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that  the  pest  has  spared  In  this  house.  I  heard 
that  they  were  sorcerers ;  aud  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  I  believe  it."'  It  is  wonderful  that  the  priests 
escaped  tlie  tomahawk.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of 
courage,  faith,  and  an  unflinching  purpose  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  record  of  tfaeae 
missions. 

In  other  Tobacco  towns  their  reception  was  much 
the  same ;  but  at  the  largest,  called  by  tliem  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  fared  worse.  They 
reached  it  on  a  winter  afternoon.  Every  door 
of  its  capacious  bark  houses  was  closed  against 
them ;  and  they  heard  the  squaws  within  cidling 
on  the  yoimg  men  to  go  out  and  split  their  heads, 
while  children  screamed  abuse  at  the  black-robed 
sorcerers.  As  night  approached,  they  left  the 
town,  when  a  band  of  young  men  followed  tliem, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  put  them  to  death.  Darkness, 
the  forest,  and  the  mountain  favored  them  ;  and, 
eluding  their  pursuers,  they  escaped.  Thus  began 
the  mission  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

In  the  following  November,  a  yet  more  distant 
and  perilous  mission  was  begun.  Bribeuf  and 
Chaumonot  set  out  for  the  Neutral  Nation.  This 
fierce  people,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied 
that  part  of  Canada  which  lies  immediately  north 
of  Lake  Erie,  while  a  wing  of  their  territory 
extended  across  the  Niagara  into  Western  New 
York.'    In  their  athletic  proportions,  the  ferocitjr 

I  Lalemant.  Rtlatim  rfs  Ounnu.  1640, 96. 

1  lolroituction.  —  Tbe river  fliagAra iruu  this  tioie,  lOM,  irttl  kn«WB 
to  Uie  Jeauiu,  lliouith  Dotw  of  th«ni  hud  vUited  iL  Lalonuuit  tjiwdt*  ef 
U  u  tlM  "bmoui  rirer  of  thia  ludiaa''  (tbe  Kealnli).    The  ftdbwiog 
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of  their  maimers,  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
superstitions,  no  American  tribe  has  ever  exceeded 
them.  They  carried  to  a  preposterous  excess  the 
Indian  notion,  that  insanitj'  is  endowed  with  a 
mysterious  and  superhuman  power.  Their  country 
was  full  of  pretended  maniacs,  who,  to  propitiate 
their  guardian  Bpirits,  or  okies,  and  acquire  the 
mystic  virtue  which  pertained  to  madness,  raved 
stark  naked  through  the  villages,  scattering  the 
brands  of  the  lodge-fires,  and  upsetting  everything 
in  their  way. 

The  two  priests  left  Sainte  Marie  on  the  second 
of  November,  foimd  a  Hiu*on  guide  at  St.  Joseph, 
and,  after  a  dreary  march  of  five  days  through  the 
forest,  reached  the  fii'st  Neutral  town.  Advancing 
thence,  they  visited  in  tmii  eighteen  others ;  and 
their  progress  was  a  storm  of  maledictions.  Bt&- 
beuf  especially  was  accounted  the  most  pestilent 
of  sorcerers.  The  Hurons,  restrained  by  a  super- 
stitious awe,  and  unwilling  to  kill  the  priests,  lest 
they  should  embroil  themselves  with  the  French  at 

tmuUcioii,  from  hU  Relaium  o{  1641,  ihowi  that  both  Lake  Ontario  and 
lake  Erie  bad  already  Uken  Ih^jr  present  nainei. 

"Thii  riTcr"  (llie  Ningsn)  "a  the  name  by  which  our  great  lake 
of  the  Hurona,  or  Freih  Sea,  diicluuges  itielf,  in  the  flnt  place,  into  Lake 
Erie  (U  lac  if  A'nV).  at  Uie  Lake  of  the  Cat  Nadon.  Then  It  enters  the 
tcrritoriEB  of  the  NenCrnl  Nation,  and  takes  the  nune  of  OnguJaahiB 
(Niagara),  until  it  diichar^s  Itsetfinto  Ontario,  or  the  Lake  of  St.  Louia; 
whence  at  last  issues  the  river  which  passes  before  Quebec,  and  is  called 
tlie  St.  I^wretice."  He  tnakes  no  allusion  to  the  cataract,  which  is  first 
menljoiied  as  follows  h;  Raguenean,  in  the  Rrlalion  of  IMS. 

"  Nearly  south  of  this  same  Kentral  Nation  there  is  a  great  lake, 
about  two  hiindteil  lengues  in  circuit,  named  Erie  (Erii!),  which  is  fbnned 
by  Uie  discharge  of  tlie  Fresh  Sea,  and  which  precipitates  llself  by  a  cat- 
■nct  of  fKghtful  height  into  a  third  lake,  named  Ontario,  which  we  call 
I«ka  St.  I.OD)*."— iWahon  ijm  Hvnmt,  IMS,  46. 


Quebec,  conceived  that  their  object  might  be  safely 
gained  by  Stirling  up  the  Neutrals  to  bpcome  their 
executioners.  To  that  end,  they  sent  two  emissaries 
to  the  Neutral  towns,  who,  calling  the  chiefs  and 
young  warriors  to  a  council,  denounced  the  Jesuits 
aa  destroyers  of  the  human  race,  and  made  their 
auditors  a  gift  of  nine  French  hatchets  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  put  them  to  death.  It  was 
now  that  Br^beuf,  fully  conscious  of  the  danger, 
half  starved  and  half  frozen,  driven  with  revilings 
from  everj"  door,  struck  and  spit  upon  by  pretended 
maniacs,  beheld  in  a  vision  that  great  cross,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  moved  onward  through  the  air, 
above  the  wintrj-  forests  that  stretched  towards  the 
land  of  the  Iroquois.' 

Chauinonot  records  yet  another  miracle.  "  One 
evening,  when  all  the  chief  men  of  the  town  were 
deliberating  in  council  whether  to  put  us  to  death, 
Father  Brebeuf,  while  making  his  examinatioD  of 
conscience,  as  we  were  together  at  prayers,  saw 
the  vision  of  a  spectre,  full  of  fiiry,  menacing  as 
both  with  three  javelins  which  he  held  in  his 
bands.  Then  he  hurled  one  of  them  at  us ;  hut 
a  more  powerful  hand  caught  it  as  it  flew :  and 
this  took  place  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  be 
hurled  his  two  remaining  javelins.  .  .  .  I^ate  at 
night  our  host  came  back  from  the  council,  where 
the  two  Huron  emissaries  had  made  their  gift  of 
hatchets  to  have  us  killed.  He  wakened  us  to 
Bay  that  three  times  we  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death ;  for  the  young  men  had  offered  three  times 
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to  strike  the  blow,  and  three  times  the  old  men 
had  dissuaded  them.  This  explained  the  meaning 
of  Father  Biebeuf's  vision."' 

They  had  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  the  Indians 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  thenceforth  no  one 
should  give  them  shelter.  At  night,  pierced  with 
cold  and  faint  with  hunger,  they  found  every  door 
closed  against  them.  They  stood  and  watched, 
saw  an  Indian  issue  from  a  house,  and,  by  a  quick 
njOTcment,  pushed  through  the  half-open  door  into 
this  abode  of  smoke  and  filth.  '  The  inmates,  aghast 
at  their  boldness,  stared  in  silence.  Then  a  mes- 
senger ran  out  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  an  angry 
crowd  collected. 

"  Go  out,  and  leave  our  countiT,"  said  an  old 
chief,  "  or  we  will  put  you  into  the  kettle,  and 
make  a  feast  of  you." 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  dark-colored  flesh 
of  our  enemies,"  said  a  young  brave ;  "  I  wish  to 
know  the  taste  of  white  meat,  and  I  will  eat 
yours." 

A  warrior  rushed  in  like  a  madman,  drew  his 
bow,  and  aimed  the  arrow  at  Chaumonot.  "  I 
looked  at  him  fixedly,"  writes  the  Jesuit,  "  and 
commended  myself  in  full  confidence  to  St.  Mi- 
chael. Without  doubt,  this  great  archangel  saved 
us  ;  for  almost  immediately  the  fury  of  the  warrior 
was  appeased,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies  soon 
began  to  listen  to  the  explanation  we  gave  them 
of  our  \Tsit  to  their  country."" 

The  mission  was  barren  of  any  other  fruit  than 

1  Clikumonot,  Pk,  SG.  *  Ibid.,  67. 
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convent,  hospital,  and  seminary  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak. 

Quebec  wore  an  aspect  half  military,  half  mo- 
nastic.    At  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  squad  of  soldiers 
in  the  pay  of  the  Company  paraded  in  the  fort ; 
and,  as  in  Charaplain's  time,  the  bells  of  the  church 
rang  morning,  noon,  and  night    Confessions,  mass- 
es, and  penances  were  punctiliously  observed ;  and, 
from    the   governor   to    the    meanest  laborer,  the 
Jesuit  watched  and  guided  all.     The  social  atraos-  J 
phere  of  New  England  itself  was  not  more  sufib-l 
eating.     By  day  and  by  night,  at  home,  at  church, 
or  at  his  daily  work,  the  colonist  Hved  under  the 
eyes  of  busy  and  over-zealous  priests.     At  times, 
the  denizens  of  Quebec  grew  restless.     In  1639, 
deputies  were  covertly  Bcut  to  beg  relief  in  France,  | 
and  "  to  represent  the  hell  in  which  the  conscience*  | 
of  the  colony  were  kept  by  the  imion  of  the  lera- 1 
[K)ral  and  spiritual  authority  in  the  same  hands." 
In    16-t2,    paitial    aud    ineffective    measures   were  I 
taken,  «nth  the  countenance  of  Richelieu,  for  in-  1 
troducing  into  New  France  an  Order  less  greedy  J 
of  sciguiories  and  endowments  than  the  Jesuits,  | 

the  Rocicty.    The  [Uaiimu  are  full  of  &ppcab  la  the  chuiix  of  ilernot  | 
pereona  in  belidf  of  I  lie  miuinn*- 

"  Of  wh«i  use  to  the  country  at  thU  period  ooulj  hire  been  t' 
munStJea  it  cloistered  nuiuT"  iiks  the  mulerti  lilitoriaa  nf  th«  Vna- 
Hoet  of  Quebrc.  And  he  ■luwen  by  ciUn^  llie  wont*  of  Pii|i«  Gnpirf 
l!ie  Great,  wlio,  wUea  Rome  km  rsTAged  by  bmine.  pwt ' 
bartmriaiM,  deiUrvI  llial  liia  unly  hot>e  «■■  tn  the  ptaywi  of  the  Un* 
ihoiiHuid  ouiu  then  utembled  in  tlic  holy  ci^.  —  Ltt  UrmH—tdt  t^brr- 
Inlnd.,  XL 

■  "  Pour  leur  repn»enter  la  ^henne  Ob  «stirient  le*  comcknce*  d«  U 
Culouie,  d«  te  *iur  goatemi  pu  Ic*  mctuiea  |n:riaiiii«i  pour  l«  •pirtt««( 
■I  pour  le  lemporel." — L*  Clerv,  L  478. 
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and  less  prone  to  political  enci'oachment.'  No  fa- 
Torable  result  followed ;  and  the  colony  remained 
as  before,  in  a  pitiful  state  of  'cramping  and  dwarf- 
ing vassalage. 

This  is  the  view  of  a  heretic.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  founders  of  New  France  to  build  on  a 
foundation  purely  and  supremely  Catholic.  What 
this  involved  is  plain ;  for  no  degree  of  personal 
virtue  is  a  guaranty  against  the  evils  which  attach 
to  the  temporal  rule  of  ecclesiastics.  Burning  with 
love  and  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  immaculate 
Mother,  the  fervent  and  conscientious  priest  re- 
gards with  mixed  pity  aud  indignation  those  who 
fail  in  this  supreme  allegiance.  Piety  and  chai'ity 
alike  demand  that  he  should  bring  back  the  rush 
wanderer  to  the  fold  of  his  divine  Master,  and 
snatch  him  from  the  perdition  into  which  bis  guilt 
must  otherwise  plunge  him.  And  while  he,  the 
priest,  himself  yields  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  Superior,  in  whom  be  sees  the  representative 
of  Deity,  it  behooves  him,  in  his  degree,  to  require 
obedience  from  those  whom  he  imagines  that  God 
has  confided  to  his  guidance.  His  conscience,  then, 
acta  in  perfect  accord  with  the  love  of  power 
innate  in  the  human  heart  These  allied  forces 
mingle  with  a  perplexing  subtlety ;  pride,  dis- 
guised even  from  itself,  walks  in  the  likeness  of 
love  and  duty ;  and  a  thousand  times  on  the  pages 


>  Didaration  ib  Firm  Brmnt,  par  dicanl  la  Nolainui  du  floy.  MS.  The 
Order  <r«s  that  of  the  Capuchin*,  who,  ILkc  (he  R^collels,  we  ti  branch  oT 
the  Fiwiclicuu.  Their  Introduciiou  into  CBiiadn  wiu  [>reven<ed;  but 
tl.cy  auMMed  thcmiclrea  iu  Maine. 


of  history  we  find  Hell  beguiling  the  rirtues  of 
Heaven  to  do  its  work.  The  instinct  of  domi- 
nation is  a  weed  that  gi-ows  rank  in  the  shudow 
of  the  temple,  cliniba  over  it,  possesses  it,  coven 
its  niin,  and  feeds  on  its  decay.  The  unchecked 
sway  of  priests  has  always  been  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  tyrannies ;  and  even  were  they  all  well- 
meaning  and  sincere,  it  would  be  so  still. 

To  the  Jesuits,  the  atmosphere  of  Quebec  was 
well-nigh  celestial.  "  In  the  climate  of  New 
France,"  they  write,  "  one  learns  perfectly  to  seek 
only  God,  to  have  no  desire  but  God,  no  purpose 
but  for  God."  And  again :  "  To  live  in  New 
France  is  iii  truth  to  live  in  the  bosom  of  God." 
"  If,"  adds  Le  Jeune,  "  any  one  of  those  who  die 
in  this  country  goes  to  perdition,  I  think  he  will 
be  doubly  guilty."' 

The  very  amusements  of  this  pious  community 
were  acts  of  religion.  Thus,  on  the  fete-day  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  patron  of  Xew  France,  there  was  a 
show  of  fireworks  to  do  him  honor.  In  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Hefadoits  there  is  but  ooe 
pictorial  illustration ;  and  this  represents  the  pyro- 
technic contrivance  in  question,  together  with  a  fig- 
ure of  the  Governor  in  the  act  of  touchuig  it  off.* 

'  "L>  Koaqelte  Fru)c«  est  vn  vray  climat  oti  nn  Hpiireiwl  pcrftictt- 
mnnl  tilrn  k  ne  i^hprchcr  quo  Dicii,  dc  ilMirrr  que  Diou  uul,  uiair  llnirik. 
lion  pDremcnc  t  Dieu,  elc.  .  .  .  Vlureen  U  Nnuaclle  Frmnce,  c'wl  k  >nj 
dire  Tim*  iluij  le  miid  dc  Dieu.  et  ne  reppirer  que  I'air  iHu  m  niuiiw  an- 
duile."  —  Dioat  Stntimeni,  "  Si  quelqu'un  <le  ceul  qui  mcunnt  »o  ca* 
Gontr^  M  dwnne,  je  croj  qu'il  cera  doublotDCut  conp^ie."  —  lUalim, 
IMO,  6  (Cnunoiir). 

1  Itrlatiom.  108T,  B.  The  Retatimi,  tt  origiiudlr  puldaahed,  conifri«*J 
■boat  UMj  voltunM. 
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liut,  what  is  more  curious,  a  Catholic  writer  of 
the  present  day,  the  Abb6  Faillon,  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  learned  work,  dilates  at  length  on  the 
details  of  the  display ;  and  this,  too,  with  a  grarity 
which  evinces  his  conviction  that  squibs,  rockets, 
blue-lights,  and  serpents  are  important  instruments 
for  the  saving  of  souls.'  On  May-Day  of  the  same 
year,  1637,  Montmagny  planted  before  the  ehiu'ch 
n  May-pole  Burmounted  by  a  triple  crown,  beneath 
which  were  three  sj-mbolical  circles  decorated  with 
wreaths,  and  bearing  severally  the  names,  Ies7/s, 
Maria,  Joseph  ;  the  soldiers  drew  up  before  it,  and 
saluted  it  with  a  volley  of  musketry." 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Dauphin's  birth  there 
was  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which  an  unbe- 
liever, speaking  ,\lgonquin  for  the  profit  of  the 
Indians  present,  was  hunted  into  Hell  by  fiends.^ 
Religious  processions  were  frequent.  In  one  of 
them,  the  Governor  in  a  court  dress  and  a  baptized 
Indian  in  beaver-skins  were  joint  supporters  of  the 
canopy  which  covered  the  Host.*  In  another,  six 
Indians  led  the  van,  arrayed  each  in  a  velvet  coat 
of  scarlet  and  gold  sent  them  by  the  King,  Then 
came  other  Indian  converts,  t^vo  and  tivo ;  then  the 
foundress  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  with  Indian  chil- 
dren in  French  go^vns ;  then  all  the  Indian  girls 
and  women,  dressed  after  theii-  oivn  way  ;  then  the 
priests;  then  the  Governor;  and  finally  the  whole 
French  population,  male  and  female,  except  the 
artillery-men  at  the  fort,  who  saluted  witli  their 


cannon  the  cross  aiid  banner  borne  at  the  head  of  1 
the  procession.  When  all  was  over,  the  Governor  \ 
and  the  Jesuits  rewarded  the  Indians  with  a  feast.' 

Now  let  the  stranger  enter  the  church  of  Notro-  I 
Dame  de  la  Recouvrance,  after  vespers.  It  is  full,  f 
to  the  very  porch;  officers  in  slouched  hats  and'l 
plumes,  musketeers,  pikemen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers. Here  is  Jlontmagiiy  himself;  Rcpentigny  ] 
and  Poterie,  gentlemen  of  good  birth ;  dami^els  of  1 
nurture  ill  fitted  to  the  Canadian  woods ;  and,  min«  | 
gled  with  these,  the  motionless  Indians,  wrapped  to  1 
the  throat  in  embroidered  raoose-hides.  Le  Jeuoe,  I 
not  in  priestly  vestments,  but  in  the  common  blark 
dress  of  his  Order,  is  before  the  altar ;  and  on  cither  J 
side  is  a  row  of  small  red-skinned  children  listening  J 
with  exemplary  decorum,  whUe,  with  a  cheerfuljf 
smiling  face,  he  teaches  them  to  kneel,  clasp  thcixj 
hands,  and  sign  the  cross.  All  the  principal  mem-1 
hers  of  this  zealous  community  are  present,  at  onco  ■ 
amused  and  edified  at  the  grave  deportment,  and  | 
the  prompt,  shrill  replies  of  the  infant  catechu- 
mens ;  while  their  parents  in  the  crowd  grin  de-  J 
light  at  the  gifts  of  beads  and  triuketa  with  which.  J 
he  Jeune  rewards  his  most  proficient  pupils.* 

We  have  seen  the  methods  of  couversion  pn 
tised  among  the  Ilurons.     They  were  much  the] 
same   at  Quebec.     The    principal    appeal  was 
fear.^     "  You  do  good  to  your  frieuds,"  sitid  La  I 
Jcunc  to  an  Algonquin  chief,  "  and  j'ou  bum  yo 


■  Le  Janne.  A^Joiim.  1SS9,  a. 
t  Le  J«aiie.  R-baim,  lUS;,  122  (Cramoiay). 
•  tbid..  ICae,  119.  ■ml  lOST,  S2  (Cnunoi*/). 
eourlere  de  U  toy  duw  vn  «»|irlu  bubarea." 
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enemies.  God  does  the  same."  .\jid  he  painted 
Hell  to  the  startled  ueophjte  aa  a  place  where, 
when  he  was  hungry,  he  would  get  nothing  to  eat 
but  frogs  and  snakes,  and,  when  thirsty,  nothing  to 
drink  but  flames,'  Pictures  weie  found  invaluable. 
"  These  holy  rcpresentiitions,"  pursues  the  Father 
Superior,  "  are  half  the  instruction  that  can  be 
given  to  the  Indians.  I  wanted  some  pictures  of 
Hell  and  souls  in  perdition,  and  a  few  were  sent  us 
on  paper ;  but  they  are  too  confused.  The  devils 
and  the  men  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  can  make 
out  nothing  without  pai'ticular  attention.  If  three, 
four,  or  five  devils  were  painted  tormenting  a  sold 
with  different  punishments,  —  one  applying  fire, 
another  serpents,  another  tearing  him  with  pincers, 
and  another  holding  him  fast  with  a  chsxin,  —  this 
would  have  a  good  effect,  especially  if  everything 
were  made  distinct,  and  misery,  rage,  and  despe- 
ration appeared  plainly  in  his  face."  ' 

The  preparation  of  the  convert  for  baptism  was 
often  very  sUglit,    A  dying  Algonquin,  who,  though 

•  Le  Jcune,  Rrfah™,  1637,  80-82  (Cramoisy).  "A»oir  Mm  ec  ne 
nunicer  que  de»  BCrpena  et  ilea  crapnux,  avoir  soif  et  ne  boire  que  ilea 
flUDiaef," 

*  "  Le*  heretiquea  aont  (mtadeinent  blumnbles.  de  condnmner  et  de 
briier  lei  inuigea  qui  on!  Je  ai  bona  efieU.  Cea  uinclta  Sgurea  »ont  la 
ntoiEi^  de  rioetruclioD  qu'an  peut  dunner  aiu  Sauuu^i.  I'auoia  dcalM 
qnelqite*  ptirtrHJu  de  I'enfer  el  de  I'ime  damiu-e;  on  nniia  en  ft  enunyi 
quelquea  riu  en  pnptcr,  mt.\t  cel>  t»t  trap  conftta.  Les  diablea  aonl  telle- 
m«a  nicslex  auec  le*  liommea,  qu'on  ii'y  peut  rien  recognoiBln>,  qu'auec 
Tse  [Mirtiuuliere  attention,  Qni  dtpeiadroiC  trots  on  quatre  ou  cinq 
daniona,  tourineiitana  rue  tme  de  diuem  aupplicea.  I'th  luy  ippliqusnt 
daa  teux.  I'lutre  dua  s«r]>ens,  I'autre  Ia  tenailUnl.  I'autre  U  teiunt  lice 
•nM  (lea  cluiBiiet.  cela  naroit  irn  bon  efiet,  nnintninent  ai  tout  viloil  blea 
diitingui*,  et  que  la  ra^  et  U  trialease  parusaenl  bien  en  !>  face  de  cetle 
ime  (l««!*p«n^."  —  Htlalioii,  1687.  S2  ICnmuia;). 
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meagre  as  a  skeleton,  had  tlirown  himself,  with  I 
last  effort  of  expiring  ferocity,  on  an  Iroquois  pri»-  . 
oner,  am!  torn  off  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  was  bap-  I 
tized  almost  immediately.'     In  the  case  of  converts  | 
in  health  there  was  far  more  preparation;  yet  thcM  | 
often  apostatized.     The  various  objects  of  instruo  | 
tion  may  alt  be  included   in    one    comprehensire  I 
word,  submission,  —  an  abdication  of  will  and  jiidg-  I 
ment  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  director,  who  was  the  ] 
interpreter  and  vicegerent  of  God.     The  director's  1 
function  consisted  in  the  enforcement  of  dogmas  I 
by  which  he  had  himself  been  subdued,  in  which  1 
he   believed   profoundly,  and  to  which  he  often  j 
clung  with  an  absorbing  enthusiasm.     The  Jesuits, 
nn  Order  thoroughly  and  vehemently  reactive,  had 
re\'ived  in  Europe  the  mediteval  type  of  Christianity, 
with  all  its  attendant  superstitions.     Of  these  the 
Canadian  missions  bear  abundant  marks.     Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  tended 
gi'eatJy  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.     Reclaimed, 
as  the  Jesuits  tried  to  reclaim    them,  from   their 
wandering  life,  settled  in  habits  of  peaceful  indus- 
try, and  reduced  to  a  passive  and  childlike  obedi- 

'  "  Ce  Mroil  vn«  ustrnnge  cnuuiif  de  Toir  deMwnilr*  me  tme  tontt 
Hnantc  ilant  In  vnfirn.  pu  Jo  rctHis  d'rti  bivn  qae  teiua  CbriM  luj  > 
■r^ul*  an  [irii  <le  Kin  mdk."  —  tidalUn,  1187,  SiS  (Cnmolajr). 

"Coniuilcrei  d'siitre  cut^  la  grsnde  appr^euton  que  noiu  artaiM  nqK 
il»  raJanler  la  Ku^mon ;  poor  aulwit  quo  bien  aaurcot  ^Caiit  raitim  II  m» 
leur  nulp  da  St  BafU^ine  que  le  camctirra."  — C4fra</<  Gamtr.  MSS. 

It  wai  not  Tct7  cuy  to  make  an  Indian  camprebend  tb«  luinr*  ef 
baptiMn.  All  InHjuoi*  at  Moiiti«al,  liearini;  a  mit^'iiurr  atwakbit  of  tb« 
water  wUvli  FkiinMtt  the  mioI  froni  tin.  auid  lint  lie  wu  wdU  ai^iuinml 
with  a.  at  the  Duicli  hul  once  givco  him  *n  mucli  iliat  Uiey  wvre  Ibroed  ._ 
to  th)  Mm,  hand  and  fuol,  to  pnivent  him  frum  doing  mlicUet  —  % 
11.  is. 


ence,  they  would  have  gained  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ferocious 
and  miserable  mdependence.  At  least,  they  would 
have  escaped  annihilation.  The  Society  of  Jesus 
aspired  to  the  mastery  of  all  New  France  ;  but  the 
methods  of  its  ambition  were  consistent  with  a 
Christian  benevolence.  Had  this  been  othermsc, 
it  would  have  employed  other  instruments.  It 
would  not  have  chosen  a  Jogues  or  a  Gamier. 
The  Society  had  men  for  everj'  work,  and  it  used 
them  wisely.  It  utilized  the  apostolic  virtues  of 
its  Canadian  missionaries,  fanned  theii'  enthusiasm, 
and  decorated  itself  with  their  mai'tyr  crowns.  With 
joy  and  gratulation,  it  saw  them  rival  in  another 
hemisphere  the  noble  memorj-  of  its  saint  and  hero, 
Prancis  Xarier.' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  colonists  as  Uving  in  a 
state  of  temporal  and  spkitual  vassalage.  To  this 
there  was  one  exception,  —  a  small  class  of  men 
whose  home  was  the  forest,  and  tlieir  companions 
savages.  They  followed  the  Indians  in  their  roam- 
ings,  lived  with  them,  grew  familiar  with  their 
language,  aUied  themselves  with  their  women,  and 
often  became  oracles  in  the  camp  and  leadei-s  on  the 
war-path.  Champlain's  bold  interpreter,  Etienue 
Brule,  whose  adventures  I  have  recounted  else- 
where,' may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class.  Of 
the  rest,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Jean  Nicollet, 
Jacques  Hertel,  Francois  Mai'guerie,  and  Nicolas 

I  ErieniiCB  of  (Jie  Jesuits,  while  dennuncing  them  in  unmeniureil 
Mmu.  (pcnk  in  strong  eulogy  of  many  of  the  CRORiliaD  miiaioDariei. 
8«e.  for  example,  SieinmetK,  J7ii(ary  of  the  JeniUt,  IL  41&. 

*  "Pioiieenofytuce,"  877. 
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Marsolet*  Doubtless,  when  they  returned  from 
their  rovings,  they  often  had  pressing  need  of 
penance  and  absolution;  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  good  Catholics,  and  some  of  them  were 
zealous  for  the  missions.  Nicollet  and  others  were 
at  times  settled  as  interpreters  at  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec.  Several  of  them  were  men  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  an  invincible  courage.  From  hatred  of 
restraint,  and  love  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  inde- 
pendence, they  encountered  privations  and  dangers 
scarcely  less  than  those  to  which  the  Jesuit  exposed 
himself  from  motives  widely  different,  —  he  from 
religious  zeal,  charity,  and  the  hope  of  Paradise; 
they  simply  because  they  liked  it.  Some  of  the 
best  families  of  Canada  claim  descent  from  this 
vigorous  and  hardy  stock. 

1  See  Ferland,  Notes  sur  les  Refjistres  de  X.  D.  de  Qit/bcc,  30. 

Nicollet,  especially,  was  a  remarkable  man.  As  early  as  1G39,  he 
asceiKled  the  Green  Bay  of  I^ake  Michigan,  and  crossed  to  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  was  first  shown  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  ShcA. 
See  his  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Wdleyf  XX. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

1G36-1652. 

DEVOTEES    AND   NUNS. 

TuE  HcnoN  Seminary.  —  Madame  de  la  Feltrib.  —  Her  Pious 
Schemes.  —  Her  Sham  Marriage.  —  She  visits  the  Ursulines 
OF  Tours.  —  Marie  de  Saint  Bernard.  —  Marie  de  l'Incar- 
NATiON.  —  Her  Enthusiasm.  —  Her  Mystical  Marriage.  —  Her 
Dejection.  —  Her  Mental  Conflicts.  —  Her  Vision.  —  Made 
Superior  of  the  Ursulines.  —  The  Hotel-Dieu.  —  The  Voy- 
age TO  Canada.  —  Sillert.  —  Labors  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Nuns.  —  Character  of  Marie  de  l'Incarnation.  —  Of  Madame 
DE  la  Peltrie. 

Quebec,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  seminary,  a 
hospital,  and  a  convent,  before  it  had  a  population. 
It  will  be  well  to  observe  the  origin  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Jesuits  from  the  first  had  cherished  the 
plan  of  a  seminary  for  Huron  boys  at  Quebec. 
The  Governor  and  the  Company  favored  the  de- 
sign ;  since  not  only  would  it  be  an  efficient  means 
of  spreading  the  Faith  and  attaching  the  tribe  to 
the  French  interest,  but  the  children  would  be 
pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  parents,  and 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  missionaries  and  traders 

[167] 
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in  the  Indian  towns.^  In  the  summer  of  1636, 
Father  Daniel,  descending  from  the  Huron  country, 
worn,  emaciated,  his  cassock  patched  and  tattered, 
and  his  shirt  in  rags,  brought  with  him  a  boy,  to 
whom  two  others  were  soon  added;  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  interpreter,  Nicollet,  the  num- 
ber was  afterwards  increased  by  several  more.  One 
of  them  ran  away,  two  ate  themselves  to  death, 
a  fourth  was  carried  home  by  his  father,  while 
three  of  those  remaining  stole  a  canoe,  loaded  it 
with  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and 
escaped  in  triumph  with  their  plunder.* 

The  beginning  was  not  hopeful ;  but  the  Jesuits 
persevered,  and  at  length  established  their  seminary 
on  a  firm  basis.  The  Marquis  de  Gamache  had 
given  the  Society  six  thousand  crowns  for  founding 
a  college  at  Quebec.  In  1637,  a  year  before  the 
building  of  Harvard  College,  tlie  Jesuits  began  a 
wooden  structure  in  the  rear  of  the  fort ;  and  here, 
within  one  inclosure,  was  the  Huron  seminarv  and 

m 

the  college  for  French  boys. 

Meanwhile  the  female  children  of  both  races 
were  without  instructors ;  but  a  remedy  was  at 
hand.  At  Alen9on,  in  1603,  was  bom  Marie  Made- 
leine de  Chauvigny,  a  scion  of  the  haute  nohlesse 
of  Normandy.  Seventeen  years  later  she  was  a 
young  lady,  abundantly  wilful  and  superabundantly 
enthusiastic,  —  one  who,  in  other  circumstunces, 
might  perhaps  have  made  a  romantic  elopement 


1  "  M.  de  Montmapiy  cugnoit  bicn  rimportance  de  ce  Scraiiudre 
U  ^loire  de  Nostre  Seigneur,  et  pour  le  Commerce  de  ces  Measleuit.''*-* 
Motion,  1637,  209  (Cramoigy). 

2  Le  Jeuiie,  lUlation,  1037,  55-69.    Jbid.,  lUhtiom,  1688,  28. 
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and  a  mesalliance}  But  her  impressible  and  ardent 
nature  was  absorbed  in  other  objects.  Religion 
and  its  ministers  possessed  her  wholly,  and  all  her 
enthusiasm  was  spent  on  works  of  charitj-  imd 
devotion.  Her  father,  passionately  fond  of  her, 
resisted  her  inclination  for  the  cloister,  and  sought 
to  wean  her  back  to  the  world ;  but  she  escaped 
from  the  chateau  to  a  neighboring  convent,  where 
she  resolved  to  remain.  Her  father  followed,  car- 
ried her  home,  and  engaged  her  in  a  round  of 
fetes  and  hunting  parties,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  found  herself  siu'prised  into  a  betrothal  to  M. 
de  la  Peltrie,  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and  char- 
acter. The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one,  and 
Madame  de  la  Pcltiie,  with  an  excellent  grace,  bore 
her  part  in  the  world  she  had  wished  to  renounce. 
After  a  union  of  five  years,  her  liusband  died,  and 
she  was  left  a  widow  and  childless  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  She  returned  to  the  religious  ardors 
of  her  girlhood,  again  gave  all  her  thoughts  to 
devotion  and  charity,  and  again  resolved  to  be  a 
nun.  She  had  heard  of  Ciinada ;  and  when  Le 
Jeune's  fu^st  Ildatio7is  appeared,  she  read  them 
with  avidity.  "  Alas!  "  wrote  the  Father,  "  is  there 
no  charitable  and  virtuous  lady  who  will  come  to 
this  couiiti7  to  gather  up  the  blood  of  Chiist,  by 
teaching  His   word    to   the   little   Indian   girls]" 

>  Ther«  a  x  portrait  or  lier.  taken  al  n  later  period,  of  wliloh  a  plioto- 
graph  U  before  tiiu.  She  lioi  a  temi-religloiui  <Ire«.  Iiandi  clasped  in 
pravM'  IxKO  li^^  (ijciij  ■>  imillng  and  miscliicvoiii  moulli,  mid  a  face 
■omeohai  prelly  and  Turjr  ouqueliiih.  Aa  engraving  fhitii  tlie  purlrait 
i*  tirvltxed  lo  llic  "  Notice  Bioicrepliiqua  de  Umlame  de  In  I'eliric  "  in  l^tt 


His  appeal  found  a  prompt  and  vehement  response 
from  the  breast  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  Thence- 
forth she  thought  of  nothing  but  Canada.  In  tlie 
midst  of  her  zeal,  a  fever  seized  her.  The  pliysi- 
clans  despaii'ed  ;  but,  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  made  a  vow  to  St.  Joseph,  that,  Bhoiild 
God  restore  her  to  health,  she  would  build  a  hottse 
m  honor  of  Ilim  in  Cunada,  and  give  her  life  and 
her  wealth  to  the  instruction  of  Indian  girls.  On 
the  following  luoniing,  say  her  biographers,  the 
fever  had  left  her. 

Meanwhile  her  relatives,  or  those  of  her  husband, 
had  confirmed  her  pious  purposes  by  attcmptiag  to 
thwart  them.  They  pronounced  her  a  romantic  ris- 
ionurj',  incompetent  to  the  charge  of  her  property. 
Her  father,  too,  whose  fondness  for  her  increased 
with  his  advancing  age.  entreaU-d  her  to  remain 
with  him  while  he  lived,  and  to  defer  the  cxcmtioii 
of  her  plans  till  he  sliould  be  laid  in  bis  grare.| 
From  entreaties  he  ptissod  to  commands,  and  at 
length  threatened  1«  disinherit  her,  if  she  persij^ted. 
The  virtue  of  obedience,  for  which  she  is  extolled 
by  her  clerical  biographers,  however  abundantly 
exhibited  in  respect  to  those  who  held  charge  of; 
her  conscience,  was  singularly  wanting  towards  tbe^j 
parent  who,  in  the  way  of  Nature,  had  the  best 
claim  to  its  exercise;  and  Madame  de  la  PeltriA' 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  go  to  Canada.  Her 
father,  on  his  part,  was  urgent  that  she  should  nuury 
again.    On  this  she  took  counsel  of  a  Jesuit,'  who, 

1  "  HarUgM  «inal  taxn  r>n>niir  filial  ei 
polgiuuile*  uigaion,  ello  I'admu  t 
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"  ha\-ing  seriously  reflected  before  God,"'  su^;ested 
a  deWce,  whicli  to  the  heretical  mind  is  a  little 
startling,  but  which  corameuded  itself  to  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  as  fitted  at  once  to  soothe  the  ti-oubled 
epirit  of  her  father,  and  to  save  her  from  the  sin 
involved  in  the  abandonment  of  het  pious  designs. 
Among  her  acquaintance  was  M.  de  Bemieres, 
a  gentleman  of  high  rank,  great  wealth,  and  zeal- 
ous devotion.  She  wrote  to  him,  explained  the 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  feign  a  marriage 
with  her,  liis  sense  of  honor  recoiled:  moreover, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  he  liad  made  a  vow  of 
chastity,  and  an  apparent  breach  of  it  would  cause 
scandal.  He  consulted  his  spiritual  director  and 
a  few  intimate  friends.  All  agreed  that  the  gloi-y 
of  Goil  was  concerned,  and  that  it  behooved  hira 
to  accept  the  somewhat  singnlai'  overtures  of  the 
young  widow,'  and  request  her  hand  from  her  fa^ 
ther.  M.  de  Chauvigny,  who  greatly  esteemed  Ber- 
ni^res,  was  delighted ;  and  his  delight  was  raised 
to  transport  at  the  dutiful  and  modest  acquiescence 
of  his  daughter."     A  betrothal  took  place;  all  was 

■ti^iis,  (lout  etie  coTmninsalt  la  pru'tpnce  consamni^.  et  le  mtppliii  dc 
l'M»irer  il«  lei  Ialu^^re•.  Ce  rcligleux,  apriis  7  ftcoir  adricuienient 
f^lMclii  derant  Dieu,  lul  r^pondit  qu'il  eroyilt  avoir  trourt  ud  moyen  ile 
toutmncilier."  — Cutn^ia,  Vifde3rai-iedel'hranmt<on,2iS. 

'  Knfin  aprita  atoir  lon^mp*  implonf  les  tumiiMra  du  cirl,  il  remit 
tonle  I'lLHiurc  entre  lei  muna  de  ion  illreclear  et  de  quelqaee  amis  inlimea. 
Tout,  d'lin  cumiuiin  accord,  tui  doclnr^renl  que  U  gloire  de  Diea  y  6uui 
inloretw!*.  et  qu'il  devalt  accepter."  —  Find.,  244. 

)  "  The  prudent  young  vidow  answered  him  witli  much  re«pect  and 
moili'iily,  that,  as  elie  knew  hi.  de  B^mi^rei  In  be  a  ravorile  vtiili  liim, 
tU  also  pccfeired  him  to  all  oilier*." 

Thu  abore  i«  from  a  ietier  of  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  translnled  bv 
Ua(l>er  St.  Tliomw,  of  the  tlriuline  vunrent  of  Queliec,  in  lier  Lift  0/ 
ifadnmi  dr  la  P'lirie,  41.     Cnmpare  /.u  IJildinet  dt  QMtcr,  10,  anil  tlie 

"  Ki)ii(»  Biographique  "  in  the  Mine  voltinw. 


haiTOOny,  and  for  a  time  no  more  was  said  of  dia- 
inheritiiig  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  or  putting  her  in 
wardsliip. 

Bemicres's  scruples  returned.  Divided  between 
honor  and  conscience,  he  postponed  the  marriage, 
until  at  length  M.  de  Chauvigny  conceived  mis- 
givings, and  again  began  to  spciik  of  disinheriting 
his  daughter,  unless  the  engagement  was  fuldllod.' 
liemifires  yielded,  and  went  with  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  to  consult  "the  most  eminent  divines."'  A 
sham  marriage  took  place,  and  she  and  her  accom- 
plice appeared  in  public  as  man  and  wife.  Her 
relatives,  however,  had  already  renewed  their  at- 
tempts to  deprive  her  of  the  control  of  her  prop- 
erty. A  suit,  of  what  nature  does  not  appear,  had 
been  decided  against  her  at  Caen,  and  she  had 
appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Normandy.  Her 
lawyers  were  in  despair;  but,  as  her  biographer 
justly  observes,  "  the  saints  have  resources  which 
others  have  not."  A  vow  to  St.  Joseph  secured 
his  intercession  and  gained  her  case.  .iVuotbcr 
thought  now  filled  her  with  agitation.  Her  pli 
were  laid,  and  the  time  of  action  drew  near.  How 
could  she  endure  tlie  disticss  of  her  father,  when 
he  learned  that  she  had  deluded  him  with  a  false 

'  "  Our  rirtuoui  wiiloir  did  oat  loco  uounge.  A*  ihe  hu)  glttn  htr 
confldonce  t»  U.  do  Demlfcrc«,  >he  Inrormed  liiro  of  all  ttuu  pamMl,  «Ula 
•lji>  llalturvd  liur  fktiivr  iNii.-h  d«7,  ii'lliny:  hiDi  tliat  lliii  noUenian  wa*  k« 
Itonarmblc  to  bU  in  kccpiag  hi*  wonl,"  —  St.  TluMnu,  L^i  af 

1  "  Its  "  (Bemitrpi)  "  wirnt  to  *\t,y  ■!  Ihe  hmm  of  •  mntnal  frtaod, 
wlier«  llicy  hiul  frequent  oppnrtuniiiei  nf  tsman  each  otlrn,  and  omnlk 
Ing  the  moit  cmiiivnt  illviiiea  od  Uic  meiuif  uf  clEtctiiig 
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mamage,  and  that  she  and  all  that  was  hers  were 
bound  for  the  wilderness  of  Canada  f  Happily  for 
him,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  In  ignorance  of  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  quality  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie's  devotion,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  sincerity  or  its  ardor;  and 
yet  one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  her  the  signs  of 
that  restless  longing  for  eclat,  which,  with  some 
women,  is  a  ruling  passion.  "When,  in  company 
with  BciTiieres,  she  passed  from  Alen^bn  to  Tours, 
and  from  Tours  to  Paris,  an  object  of  attention 
to  nuuB,  priests,  and  prelates,  —  when  the  Queen 
herself  summoned  her  to  an  interview,  —  it  may 
be  tliat  the  profound  contentment  of  soul  ascribed 
to  her  had  its  origin  in  sources  not  exclusively  of 
the  spirit.  At  Toiu-s,  she  repaired  to  the  Ursuline 
convent.     The  Superior  and  all  the  nuns  met  her 

'  ll  will  be  of  iatereet  to  observe  Llie  view  taken  of  tbis  pretended 
manioge  li;  Mndamc  de  la  Peltrie's  Catholic  blograplien.  Cluir]e«oi( 
ten*  tbe  nary  withuul  conunenl,  bat  trilh  sppnrenl  approral,  Stunlo- 
Wai,  In  III*  Fnmiha  UmiUna  de  Fninct,  >b;b,  that,  »a  God  liad  takeu  bot 
DDder  Hii  gnidancc.  we  «liould  not  venture  to  crilidze  her.  CaignuD,  in 
hi*  Vit  dt  Marit  dt  I'ftifaniaiHia,  remarks :  — 

"  line  telle  condullc  pent  encore  aujoard'hui  paroitre  ftrnnge  k  bien 
do  pencinnes ;  id«u  outre  que  raveoir  St  bicn  voir  que  c'^loit  une  inspi- 
WiMi  da  del,  noiu  pouvons  rupondre,  avec  un  tavant  et  pieux  aateur. 
que  nou>  ne  devotu  point  juger  ceui  que  Dlea  «e  cliarge  lui-ruGme  de 
eonauipe,"— p.  247. 

Mother  St.  Tliomaa  highly  approren  the  proceeding,  and  saja  .-  — 

"Thus  eniled  the  pretended  engagciuenl  of  this  virlooui  laily  and 
genllenan,  which  cauaed,  al  the  ^me,  u>  much  inquiry  and  cxciienieut 
■inonK  the  nobility  in  Fninoe,  anH  nhith.  aaer  a  lapte  of  two  hundred 
TMr«,  cannot  tkil  exciting  feelings  of  admiration  in  the  heart  of  erery 
rlrtaotiB  woman  1" 

SnrpHiing  u  It  may  appear,  the  book  IVnni  which  the  abore  if  lakeit 
waa  written  a  fe«  yean  »inoe.  in  to-ealli'd  Engliih,  for  the  in 
UiB  pnpib  in  the  tlnnline  Convent  at  Qucbcc- 
16* 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  cloister,  and,  separating 
into  two  rows  as  she  appeai-ed,  sang  the  Veni 
Creator,  while  the  bell  of  the  monastery  sounded 
its  loudest  peal.  Then  they  led  her  in  triumph  ta 
their  church,  sang  Te  Deum,  and,  while  the  hon- 
ored guest  knelt  before  the  altar,  all  the  sisterhood 
knelt  around  her  in  a  semicircle.  Their  heurta 
beat  high  within  them.  That  day  they  were  to 
know  who  of  their  number  were  chosen  for  the  new 
convent  of  Quebec,  of  which  Madame  de  la  Peltric 
was  to  be  the  foundress ;  and  when  their  devotions 
were  over,  they  flung  themselves  at  her  feet,  each 
begging  with  tears  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  her. 
Aloof  from  this  throng  of  enthusiastic  suppliants 
stood  a  young  nun,  Marie  de  St,  Bernard,  too  timid 
and  too  modest  to  ask  the  boon  for  which  her  fer- 
vent heart  was  longing.  It  was  granted  without 
asking.  This  delicate  girl  was  chosen,  and  chosen 
wisely.' 

There  was  another  nun  who  stood  apart,  Hileut 
and  motionless,  —  a  stately  figure,  with  features 
strougly  marked  and  perhaps,  somewhat  mascu- 
line ; '  but,  if  so,  they  belied  her,  for  Marie  de 
ITncamation  was  a  woman  to  the  core.  For  her 
there  was  no  need  of  entreaties;  for  she  knew  ftat, 

■  C»»gr«iii,  V:r  de  ,V.m>  ilr  finntnalian,  271-273.     Therm  U  • 
Kcconnl  of  Hario  de  St.  Iternard,  by  Rogueneau,  in  ibe  Rilatiem  of  UIS1.V 
Here  1(  U  raid   Uiat  «1ie  sljuwrd  an  iinaccoanlable  indtfTon 
whellier  ahc  vent  lo  CaiiaiU  or  not,  wliicli,  liQweTcr,  km  fbilnw«d  hj  m 
ardent  deiira  to  go. 

)  Then  i*  an  enicrsTed  [mrlmil  of  her.  taken  aom*  jt»tt  later,  ^ 
wliich  a  photogntpli  ia  befiire  me.  Wlien  alie  waa  "  In  tlM  wvld,"  bar 
■tBlel;'  prapuitioDi  are  aniil  to  liave  adracted  ^neraJ  atlanllaii.  Her 
bmlly  name  waa  Uarie  Guyani.  She  naa  bom  on  th«  elghicvnth  id 
Octuber,  lu9V. 
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the  Jesuits  had  made  her  their  choice,  as  Supe- 
rior of  the  new  convent.  She  was  bom,  forty 
years  before,  at  Tours,  of  a  good  hourgeoia  family. 
As  she  grew  up  towai'ds  maturity,  her  qualities 
soon  declared  themselves.  She  had  uncommon 
tuleuts  and  strong  religions  susceptibilities,  joined 
to  a  nvid  imagination,  —  an  alliance  not  always 
desirable  under  a  form  of  faith  where  both  are 
excited  by  stimulants  so  many  and  so  powerful. 
Like  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  she  married,  at  the 
desire  of  her  parents,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  The 
marriage  was  not  happy.  Her  biographers  say 
that  there  was  no  fault  on  either  side.  Appai'ently. 
it  was  a  severe  case  of  "incompatibility."  She 
sought  her  consolation  in  the  churches ;  and,  kneel- 
ing in  dim  chapels,  held  communings  with  Christ 
and  the  angels.  At  the  end  of  two  years  her  hus- 
bund  died,  leaving  her  with  an  infant  son.  She 
gave  him  to  the  charge  of  her  sister,  abandoned 
herself  to  solitude  and  meditation,  and  became  a 
mystic  of  the  intense  and  passional  school.  Yet 
a  strong  maternal  instinct  battled  painfully  in  her 
breast  nith  a  sense  of  religious  vocation.  Dreams, 
visions,  interior  voices,  ecstasies,  re-vulsions,  periods 
of  rapture  and  periods  of  deep  dejection,  made  up 
the  agitated  tissue  of  her  life.  She  fasted,  wore 
hair-cloth,  scourged  herself,  washed  dishes  among 
the  servants,  and  did  their  most  menial  work.  She 
heard,  in  a  trance,  a  miraculous  voice.  It  was 
that  of  Christ,  promising  to  become  her  spouse. 
Months  and  yeai-s  passed,  full  of  troubled  hopes 
and  fears,  when  again  the  voice  sounded  in  her 


ear,  with  assurance  that  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  I 
and  that  she  was  indeed  his  bride.  Now  ensued  I 
[jhenomena  which  are  not  infrequent  among  Ro-  I 
man  Catholic  female  devotees,  when  unmarried,  or  1 
married  unhappily,  and  which  have  their  source 
in  the  necessities  of  a  woman's  nature.  To  her 
excited  thought,  her  divine  spouse  became  a  living  j 
presence ;  and  her  language  to  him,  as  recorded! 
by  herself,  is  that  of  the  most  intense  passion.  Sho  I 
went  to  prayer,  agitated  and  tremulous,  as  if  to  a-l 
meeting  with  an  earthly  lover.  "O  my  Lovel"  she  I 
exclaimed,  "when  shall  I  embrace  yon?  Havel 
yon  no  pity  on  me  in  the  torments  that  I  suffer  1 1 
vVIas!  alas!  my  Love,  my  Beauty,  my  Life!  instead^ 
of  healing  my  pain,  you  take  pleasui-e  in  it.  Come,  " 
let  me  embrace  you,  and  die  in  your  sacred  arms! "  ' 
And  again  she  writes:  "  Then,  as  I  was  spent  with  j 
fatigue,  I  was  forced  to  say,  '  My  divine  Love,  J 
since  you  wish  me  to  live,  I  pray  you  let  me  rest  I 
a  little,  that  I  may  the  better  serve  you';  and  I J 
promised  him  that  afterward  I  would  suffer  myself  1 
to  consume  in  his  chaste  and  divine  embraces." 

>  "AUint  ii  rornison,  je  tresuilloi*  en  tni>i-ini>nie.  ct  dlwiU:  AHou^ 
■Imi  la  (olituJe,  mun  cher  mnour.  afln  que  je  vonii  emlmMe  k  t 
et  quo,  fniriruil  moD  lime  en  voui,  elle  no  atiU  plus  qnc  voua-m^RMi  par  J 
union  il'itinuur.  .  ■  .  Puis,  mun  ri>T\*  (^tonl  bri«6  dc  Cit[|;uei,  jVioii  o 
tninte  tin  Jtav :  Mon  difin  Binoiir,  je  toiu  prii-  de  mc  luiaimr  twvtidra  « 
peu  dc  ropoK.  kiln  que  je  imi>«c  miciii  oou*  irrvic.  piUiqiic  *au*  nnd< 
qne  j«  vive.  .  .  .  Je  le  priuii  de  me  Uiw^r  Rt'iri  lul  pmnivtMnt  it«  n 
ljua«r  aprti  ee\a  ninsumor  dons  te*  chute*  el  diriiu  finbr* 
.  -  .  Ouni'inrl  quimd  tdiu  em1ira»enu-ji) !  N'stfi-tou*  paint  jtilU  d* 
moi  rlaiif  Ic  tonnnent  quo  je  loufl'rcT  helul  hc[i*!  uinii  kmour,  ma 
bcautf,  ma  Tie  I  au  lien  de  me  gu^rlr,  voui  TOUl  pbuwi  h  me*  tnaai- 
Vcnon  done  que  je  voih  embnu«e,  et  que  jo   tneure  entre  to*   bra* 

Tlic  RboTc  pBiuges,  from  lariom  p*|^t  of  her  jnumal,  will  aufflai^ 
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Clearly,  here  is  a  caae  for  the  physiologist  as 
well  03  the  theologian ;  and  the  "  holy  widow," 
as  her  biographers  call  her,  becomes  an  example, 
aud  a  lamentable  one,  of  the  tendency  of  the  erotic 
principle  to  ally  itself  with  high  religious  excite- 
ment. 

But  the  wings  of  imagination  will  tire  and  droop, 
the  brightest  di'eam-Iand  of  contemplative  fancy 
grow  dim,  and  an  abnormal  tension  of  the  faculties 
find  its  ine\itablc  reaction  at  last.  From  a  condi- 
tion of  highest  exaltation,  a  mystical  heaven  of 
light  and  glory,  the  unhappy  dreamer  fell  back  to 
a  dreary  earth,  or  rather  to  an  abyss  of  darkness 
and  misery.  Her  biographers  tell  ns  that  she 
became  a  prey  to  dejection,  and  thoughts  of  infi- 
delity, despair,  estrangement  from  God,  aversion 
to  mankind,  pride,  vanity,  impurity,  and  a  supreme 
diRgi)8t  at  the  rites  of  religion.  Exhaustion  pro- 
duced common-sense,  aud  the  di-earas  which  had 
been  her  life  now  seemed  a  tissue  of  illusions. 
Her  confessor  became  a  weariness  to  her,  and  his 
words  fell  dead  on  her  car.  Indeed,  she  conceived 
a   repugnance   to    the    holy    man.     Iler   old   and 

tliouKh  Ihey  gi»e  bu(  on  inaJcquntc  iden  of  iIipbc  sinnpe  oxlr»vngance». 
What  i*  most  ulonisliing  ii,  that  n  niiin  of  teate  like  Clinrlevoix,  in  hii 
Life  of  MiiHc  de  I'lmnmHtion.  ihoulil  oxiracc  them  in  full,  u  mutter  of 
t-dtllailiuD  and  eviiicnce  of  eiiiDtahip.  Her  recent  biographer,  tlie  AbM 
(.'-afgimlii,  refnins  from  quoting  them,  though  be  mention*  them  appror- 
ingljr  w  ennciiig  Urrar  The  AbW  Racine,  in  hi*  Oitrourt  b  I'Oeauitn 
dm  ItrJi—  Anairrmire  de  Vhrta^aM  Mori  de  la  IVn.  ifin  di  V Inmrnalion. 
d«li*crcd  at  Quebec  in  19M,  ipenki  of  them  as  tntnBCendent  prnnfV  of 
the  iu|>rome  bior  of  Heaven.  —  Some  of  the  pupils  of  Marie  de  I'liicws 
noliiMi  aliio  hai)  myiticat  marriagea  with  Chriit;  and  the  impataioued 
tht^faodMt  of  one  of  them  being  OTerheard.  the  nearly  lo«l  tier  citiuacler, 
■■  it  CM  tbooght  thai  the  itai  apoatropliising  an  earthly  loier. 


favorite  confessor,  her  oracle,  guide,  and  comforter, 
had  lately  been  taken  from  her  by  promotion  i 
the  Church.  —  which  may  serve  to  explain  be) 
dejection:  and  the  new  one,  jealous  of  his  pre 
cessor,  told  her  that  all  his  counsels  had 
visionary  and  dangerous  to  Tier  soul.  Having  over- 
whelmed her  with  this  announcement,  he  left  her,| 
apparently  nut  of  patience  with  her  refractory  a 
gloomy  mood  ;  and  she  remained  for  several  months^ 
deprived  of  spiritual  guidance.'  Two  years  elapsed 
before  her  mind  recovered  its  tone,  when  she  soared 
once  more  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  imaginatJTe 
devotion. 

Marie  de  I'lncamation,  we  have  seen,  was  x 
lenting  in  every  practice  of  humiliation ; 
in  mean  attire,  did  the  servants'  work,  nursed  sic] 
beggars,  and,  in  her  meditations,  taxed  her  brs 
with    metaphysical    processes   of  self-annihilation.  1 
And  yet,  when  one  reads  her  "  Spiritual  Letters,' 
the  conviction  of  an  enormous  spiritual  pride  in  thel 
writer  can  hardly  be  repressed.     She  aspired  1 
that  inner  circle  of  the  faithful,  that  aristocracy  offl 
devotion,  which,  while  the  common  herd  of  ( 
tinns  are  busied  with  the  duties  of  life,  eschews  t 
visible  and  tlie  present,  and  claims  to  live  only  fof 
God.     In  her  strong  matenial  affection  she  nw 
a  lui'e  to  divert  her  from  the  path  of  perfect  8 
ship.     Love  for  her  child  long  withheld  her  &om^ 
becoming  a  nun ;  but  at  last,  fortified  by  her  con- 
fessor, she  left  him  to  his  fate,  took  the  vows,  and 
immured  herself  with  the  IlrsuUnes  of  Tours.    The  , 
■  Cusnio,  ld6-l»7. 
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boy,  frenzied  by  his  desertion,  and  urged  on  by 
indignant  relatives,  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  refectory  of  the  convent, 
screaming  to  the  horrified  nuns  to  give  him  back 
his  mother.  As  he  grew  older,  her  anxiety  in- 
creased :  and  at  length  she  heiud  in  her  seclusion 
that  he  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  had  left  the 
relative  who  had  sheltered  him,  and  nm  off,  no 
one  knew  wliither,  Tlie  wretched  mother,  torn 
with  anguish,  hastened  for  consolation  to  her  con- 
fessor, who  met  her  with  stem  upbraidlngs.  Yet, 
even  in  this  her  intensest  ordeal,  her  enthusiasm 
and  her  native  fortitude  enabled  her  to  maintain  a 
semblance  of  calmness,  till  she  learned  that  the  boy 
had  been  found  and  brought  back. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  woman,  whose 
habitual  state  was  one  of  mystical  abstraction,  was 
gifted  to  a  rare  degree  with  the  faculties  most 
useful  in  the  practical  affrtirs  of  life.  She  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  house  of  her  brother-in- 
law.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  her  vigils,  visions, 
and  penances  set  utterly  at  nought  the  order  of  a 
well-goveraed  family ;  while,  on  the  other,  she  made 
amends  to  her  impatient  relative  by  able  and  effi- 
cient aid  in  the  conduct  of  his  public  and  private 
afeirs.  Her  biographers  say.  and  doubtless  with 
truth,  that  her  heart  was  far  away  from  these 
mundane  interests ;  yet  her  talent  for  business  was 
not  the  less  displayed.  Iler  spiritual  guides  were 
aware  of  it,  and  saw  clearly  that  gifts  so  useful  to 
the  world  might  be  made  equally  useful  to  the 
Church.    Hence  it  was  that  she  was  chosen  Supe- 


rior  of  the  convent  which  Madume  de  ia  Peltiic 
was  about  to  endow  at  Quebec' 

Yet  it  was  from  heaven  itself  that  Marie  de 
rincarnation  received  her  first  "  vocatiou  "  to  Ciui- 
ada.     The  miracle  was  in  this  wise. 

In  a  dream  she  beheld  a  lady  unknown  to  her. 
She  took  her  hand;  and  tlie  two  joumejed  together 
westn'ard,  towards  the  sea.  They  soon  met  one 
of  the  ApOBtlcH,  clothed  all  in  white,  who,  with  a 
wave  of  his  liand.  directed  them  on  their  way. 
They  now  entered  on  a  scene  of  suqiassing  mag> 
nificeucc.  Beneath  their  feet  was  a  pavement  of 
squares  of  white  marble,  spotted  «ith  vermilion, 
and  intersected  with  lines  of  vivid  scarlet;  and 
all  around  stood  monasteries  of  matchless  architec- 
ture. But  the  two  traveller,  without  stopping  to 
admire,  moved  swiftly  on  till  they  beheld  the  Vii^n 
seated  with  her  Infant  Son  on  a  small  temple  of 
white  marble,  which  served  her  as  a  ttnone.  She 
seemed  about  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  and  was  of  s 
*'  ra\Tsliing  beauty."  Her  head  was  tiumed  aside ; 
she  was  gazing  fixedly  on  a  wild  waste  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  half  concealed  in  mist.  Marie 
de  rincarnation  approached  with  outstretched  amu, 
adoring.  The  vision  bent  towards  her.  and,  smiling, 
kissed  her  three  times ;  whereupon,  in  a  rapture, 
the  dreamer  awoke." 

1  The  cotnlnnBtiun  uf  religiou*  mUiusium.  Iiowerer  pitnTagnai  Bid 
vUIonary,  nilli  a  Ulrnl  Off  biuinets,  ii  not  verjr  rare.  Htmiy  all  lb« 
fimnden  of  tniimuliu  Onlerx  nn:  eimnipkw  of  it. 

1  Marie  ds  riiii--nmiiliiiD  nvouut)  Uiia  Orcam  at  gt*«t  hmph  *    * 
lellen  •  auJ  Ciugniln  copici  tlie  whole,  vtlalim,  a*  a  twrtU 
God. 
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She  told  the  \ision  to  Father  Diuet,  a  Jesuit  of 
Tours.  lie  was  at  no  loss  for  an  interpretation. 
The  land  of  mists  and  mountams  was  Canada,  and 
thither  the  Virgin  called  her.  Yet  one  rajstery 
remained  unsolved.  Who  was  the  unknown  com- 
panion of  her  dream  T  Several  years  had  passed, 
and  signs  from  heaven  and  inward  voices  had 
raised  to  an  intense  fei-vor  her  zeal  for  her  new 
vocation,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  on  her  visit  to  the  convent  at  Tours, 
and  recognized,  on  the  instant,  the  lady  of  her 
nocturnal  vision.  No  one  ean  be  surprised  at  this 
who  has  considered  with  the  slightest  attention  the 
phenomena  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  1639.  Madame  dc  la 
Peltrie,  Marie  de  I'lurarnation,  Marie  de  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  another  Ursuline,  embarked  at  Dieppe 
for  Canada.  In  the  ship  were  also  three  young 
hospital  nuns,  sent  out  to  found  at  Quebec  a  Hotel- 
Dieu,  endowed  by  the  famous  niece  of  Richelieu, 
the  Uuchesse  d'.\iguillon.'  Here,  too,  wore  the 
Jesuits  Chaumonot  and  Poucot,  on  the  way  to 
their  mission,  together  with  Father  Vimout,  who 
was  to  succeed  Le  Jeune  in  his  post  of  Suiierior. 
To  the  nims,  pale  from  their  cloistered  seclusion, 
there  was  a  strange  and  stai'tliug  noveltj'  in  this 
new  world  of  life  and  action,  —  the  ship,  the  sail- 
ors, the  shouts  of  command,  the  flapping  of  sails, 
the  salt  wind,  and  the  boisterous  sea.  The  voyage 
w««i  lonir  ""(l  tedious.  Sometimes  they  lay  in  their 
»e-begone ;  sometimes  they 
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Bang  in  choir  on  deck,  or  heard  maas  in  the  cabin.  J 
Once,  on  a  mistj-  morning,  a  wild  cry  of  alanal 
startled  crew  and  passengers  alike.  A  huge  ico-l 
berg  was  di'ifting  close  upon  them.  The  peril  i 
extreme.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  clnng  to  Marittl 
de  rincamation,  who  stood  perfectly  calm,  ondfl 
gathered  her  gol^■u  about  her  feet  that  she  might! 
di'own  with  decency.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  taJ 
say  that  they  were  saved  by  a  vow  to  the  Virgin.1 
and  St.  Joseph.  Vimont  offered  it  in  behalf  of  allj 
the  company,  and  the  ship  glided  into  the  oi>en  s 
unharmed. 

They  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July ;  and  the  nuns  ascended  to  Quebec  in  a  small 
craft  deeply  laden  with  salted  codfish,  on  which, 
imcooked,  they  subsisted  until  the  first  of  August, 
when    they   rciiched    their    destination.       Cannon 
roared  welcome  from  the  fort  and  batteries;    aUi 
labor  ceased ;    the  storehouses  were   closed ;    and  I 
the  zealous  Montmaguy,  with  a  ti-ain  of  priests  and  I 
soldiers,  met  the  new-comere  at  tlie  landing.     All  I 
the  nuns  fell  prostrate,  and  kissed  the  sacred  soil  I 
of  Canada.'      They   heard    mass    at   the    church, 
dined  at  the  fort,  and  presently  set  foi-th  to  vi»U  ] 
the  new  settlement  of  Sillerj',  four   miles    above  ] 
Quebec. 

Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who  I 
had  once  filled  the  highest  offices  under  the  Queen 'I 
Marie  dc  Mudiris,  bad  now  severed  his  conuectioal 

■  Jnclierciii,  U ;  I^  Clerc,  II.  81! ;  RainienMu,  \"r  dt  Oitkernt  A  At 
AuguitiH,  "Epiatre  diMk-Moite i "  L«  Jeune,  Kdatiom.  1630,  Clia|k  U.^ 
CharieToiK,  Vu  Jr  Marii  dt  rlneantatian,  204 ;  "  Acte  d*  Il«(«plfaa,''{ 
la  UnviiBH.  d,  (^/Em.  I  21 . 
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with  his  Order,  renounced  the  world,  and  become  a 
priest.  He  devoted  his  vast  revenues  —  for  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  Pope  had  freed  him  from  his  vow 
of  poverty  —  to  the  founding  of  religious  estahlish- 
ments.'  Among  other  endowments,  he  had  placed 
an  ample  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  at 
the  spot  which  still  bears  his  name.  On  the  strand 
of  Sillery,  between  the  river  and  the  woody  heights 
behind,  were  clustcitd  the  small  log-cabins  of  a 
number  of  Algonquin  converts,  together  with  a 
church,  a  mission-house,  and  an  infirmary,  —  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  the  six  nuns  were  now  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  scene  delighted  and  edified  them  ; 
and,  in  tlie  transports  of  their  zeal,  they  seized  and 
kissed  every  female  Indian  child  on  whom  they 
coidd  lay  hands.  "  without  minding,"  says  Father 
IjC  Jeune,  "  whether  they  were  dirty  or  not." 
"  Love  and  charity,"  he  adds,  "  triumphed  over 
everj'  human  consideration."  ' 

The  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  soon  after  took  up 
their  abode  at  Sillery,  whence  they  removed  to 
a  house  built  for  them  at  Quebec  by  their  found- 
ress, the  Uuchesse  d'Aiguillon.  The  Ui"suline8, 
in  the  absence  of  better  quarters,  were  lodged  at 
first  in  a  small  wooden  tenement  under  the  rock  of 


I  See  Vif  de  riUuitrf  Srrtilnr  dt  Dif<i  iV«J  Bnilnrl  A  Sil!^ :  tiso 
Ayda  t  Brdirtrhrt  Bin^m/ihl-pft  mr  le  ChfiiiUer  Nwi  Brii/arl  H'  Sillrry ; 
And  •croral  document*  iii  M«riin'«  irannlmioii  of  Brc^iniii,  Appenitiii  IV. 

'■■,..  Miu  iireniire  garde  li  CCS  petit«pnfmiBj«iivni!P»eBl"iL'n(6ai('a 
oo  oon ;  .  .  .  ta  I"/  d'aiiiunr  ot  de  clii»HW  romrwirloit  par  dcwiu  touies 


Quebec,  at  the  brink  of  the  river,     llerc  the] 
Booc  beset  with  such  a.  host  of  children,  that  C 
floor  of  their  wretched  tenement  was  cOTered  with| 
beds,  and  their  toil  had  no  respite.     Theu  i 
the  gmall-pox,  carrying  death  and  terror  among  the! 
neigbboring  Indians.     These  thronged  to  Quebeal 
in  misery  and  desperation,  begp;ing  succor  from  the! 
French.      The  labors  both  of  the  Ursulines  and! 
of  the  hospital  nuns  were  prodigious.     In  the  in-1 
fected  air  of  theu'  miserable  hovels,  where  sick  and  ] 
djing  savages  covered  the  floor,  and  were  packed 
one  above  another  in  berths.  —  amid  all  that  is 
most  distressing  nnd  most  revolting,  with  Httlc  food  I 
and  less  sleep,  these  women  passed  the  rough  be* 
ginning  of  their  new  life.     Several  of  them  fell  ilL.j 
But  the  excess  of  the  «vil  at  length  brought  relief; 
for  BO  many  of  the  Indians  died  in  these  pcst-boOMI  I 
that  the  survivors  shunned  them  in  horror. 

But  how  did  these  women  bear  themselves  amid  .1 
toils  so  arduous  ?  A  pleasant  record  has  come  J 
do\vn  to  us  of  one  of  them.  —  that  fair  and  deli-l 
cate  girl,  Murie  dc  St.  Bernard,  called,  in  the  con-l 
vent,  Sister  St.  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen  at  I 
Tours  as  the  companion  of  Marie  de  rincaruatioa. 
Another  Ursuline,  writing  at  a  period  when  the  \ 
severity  of  their  labors  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
says,  '•  Her  disposition  is  charming.  In  our  tiroes  I 
of  recreation,  she  often  makes  us  cry  with  laugh*] 
ing :  it  would  be  hard  to  be  melancholy  when  i 
is  near.'" 

1  <£.  la  JUh^  S"  Ckirr  i  ■»  ^  »  .%r«t«  Urrnlmm  tkj 
tStfl-.  IbW-SvuLm  C/mfiH rfg  gii^hr,  I.  S& 


THE  8DPEBI0K  OP  THE  UBSOLWES. 

It  wae  tliree  years  later  before  the  Ursulines  and 
their  pupils  took  iJossession  of  a  massive  convent 
of  stone,  built  for  them  on  the  site  which  they  still 
occupy.  Money  had  failed  before  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  interior  was  as  untinislied  as  a  barn,' 
Beside  the  cloister  stood  a  large  ash-tree ;  and  it 
stands  there  still.  Beneath  its  shade,  says  the 
convent  tradition,  Maiie  de  Tlncamation  and  her 
nuns  instructed  the  Indian  chUdrcn  in  the  truths 
of  salvation ;  but  it  might  seem  rash  to  affirm  that 
their  teachings  were  always  either  wise  or  useful, 
since  Father  Viraont  tells  us  approvingly,  that  they 
reared  their  pupils  in  so  chaste  a  horror  of  the 
other  sex,  that  a  little  girl,  whom  a  man  had  play- 
fully taken  by  the  hand,  ran  crying  to  a  bowl  of 
water  to  wash  off  the  unhallowed  influence,^ 

Now  and  henceforward  one  figure  stands  nobly 
conspicuous  in  this  devoted  sisterhood.  Marie  de 
I'Incamation,  no  longer  lost  in  the  vagaries  of  an 
iQsaac  mj'sticism,  but  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
Christian  charity  and  the  responsibilities  of  an 
ardnoua  post,  display's  an  ability,  a  fortitude,  and 
an  earucstness  which  command  respect  and  admi- 
ration. Her  mental  intoxication  had  ceased,  or 
recurred  only  at  intervals;  and  false  excitements 
no  longer  sustained  her.  She  was  racked  with 
constant  anxieties  about  her  son,  and  was  often  in 


■  The  interior  wu  flniiheit  after  ■  ycM  or  [wo,  witli  cells  u  lunal. 
Tbcre  were  four  cUmne}'*,  with  flreplncu  burning  ■  liundrcd  and  h>t- 
aajSre  conU  of  wood  in  ■  wiiiler;  and  lliougli  the  mint  were  boxed 
up  Id  beibi  whii-h  lUoced  tike  L'liettB.  Marie  de  rincomstion  complaioi 
bitterly  of  the  onlil.    Se«  her  teller  of  Aug,  20,  1044. 
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a  condition  described  by  her  biogniphers  as  a  "  de- 1 
privation  of  all  spiritual  conaolarions."  Her  posi- 1 
tion  was  a  very  difficult  one.  She  hei-self  speaks  J 
of  her  life  as  a  succession  of  crosses  and  humiiia'  J 
tious.  Some  of  these  were  due  to  Madame  de  IftI 
Peltrie,  who,  in  a  freak  of  enthusiasm,  abandoned  1 
her  Ui-sulines  for  a  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,,' 
leaving  thera  in  the  utmost  destitution.  There  were  I 
dissensions  to  be  healed  among  them ;  and  money,  * 
everj'thing,  in  short,  to  be  provided.  Marie  de 
rincamation,  in  her  saddest  moments,  neither 
failed  in  judgment  nor  slackened  in  effort.  She 
carried  on  u  vast  correspondence,  embracing  every  | 
one  in  France  who  could  aid  her  infant  commit- 1 
nity  with  money  or  infinence ;  she  harmonized  and  I 
regulated  it  with  excellent  skill ;  and,  in  the  midst  I 
of  relentless  austerities,  she  was  loved  as  a  mother  I 
by  her  pupils  and  dependants.  Catholic  writcisl 
extol  her  as  a  saint.'  Protestants  may  see  in  her  t,M 
Christian  heroine,  admirable,  with  all  her  follieaj 
and  her  faults. 

The  traditions  of  the  Ursulines  are  full  of  tfaftl 
virtues  of  Aladame  de  la  Peltrie,  —  her  humility,^ 
her  charity,  her  penances,  and  her  acts  of  mortifi*! 
cation.    No  doubt,  with  some  little  allowance,  these  \ 

'  There  ii  ■  letter  pxtjint  from  Sia(«r  Anne  do  S**  Clair«.  an  UrinliM 
wha  cunc  to  Quebec  in  1340,  written  toon  titer  tier  arriTa),  atiil  omtaiA- 
ing  curinui  evUtent'c  tliat  a  repiiiutiiin  nf  iaintaliip  alnaily  atUidicd  » 
Alarie  lie  rineamation.    "  Wlicn  I  «pi>ke  (o  her."  wnte*  Siawr  Anoa,  1 
•I>eaktng  of  her  flni  interriew,  "  I  |«rceiverl  in  (he  air  a  evrtain  odi 
•aocUl)',  whieli  Kave  mo  tlie  tcniiitiim  of  an  aftrcMilile  pernime." 
tha  letter  In  a  recent  Catholic  work,  ifi  C'nuUntM  dr  Qu^btr,  I.  88,  w 
the  pasMiee  u  [iriiiteil  iii  Ilalii-a,  lu  wurt)i>'  tliu  otpcoial  atlxatloa  itf  ilia  1 
pioni  reailer. 
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traditions  are  time;  but  there  is  more  of  reason 
than  of  imcharitableness  in  the  belief,  that  her  zeal 
would  have  been  less  ardent  and  sustained,  if  it 
had  had  fewer  spectators.  She  was  now  fairly 
committed  to  the  conveatual  life,  her  enthusiasm 
was  kept  within  prescribed  bounds,  and  she  was  no 
longer  mistress  of  her  own  moveoieuts.  Ou  the 
one  hand,  she  was  anxious  to  accumulate  merits 
against  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  and,  on  the  other, 
she  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  applause  which 
the  sacrifice  of  her  fortune  and  her  acts  of  piety 
had  gauied  for  her.  Moi-tal  vanity  takes  many 
shapes.  Sometimes  it  arrays  itself  in  silk  and 
jewels;  sometimes  it  walks  in  sackcloth,  and  speaks 
the  language  of  self-abasement.  In  the  convent, 
as  in  the  world,  the  fair  devotee  thirsted  for  admi- 
ration. The  halo  of  saintship  glittered  in  her  eyes 
like  a  diamond  crown,  and  she  aspii-ed  to  outshine 
her  sisters  in  humility.  She  was  as  sincere  as 
Simeon  Stylites  on  his  column ;  and,  like  him,  found 
encouragement  and  comibrt  in  the  gazing  and 
wondering  eyes  below.' 

I  Madame  ile  L*  I'eltrie  died  in  her  convent  in  1671.  Mmtie  de  I'ln- 
camnlioii  dieil  tlie  rollowing  year.  Slip  had  [lie  consolation  or  knowinii 
tlwl  ber  aoD  bad  (ulfllled  her  udent  wishes,  and  become  a  priMt. 
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We  come  now  to  an  enterprise  as  singular  in  its 
character  as  it  proved  important  in  its  results. 

At  La  Fleche,  in  Anjoii,  dwelt  one  Jerome  le 
Rover  de  la  Dauversiere,  receiver  of  taxes.  His 
portrait  shows  us  a  round,  boiirf/eois  face,  some- 
what heavy  perhaps,  decorated  with  a  slight  mous- 
tache, and  redeemed  bv  bri":ht  and  earnest  eves. 
On  his  head  he  wears  a  black  skull-cap ;  and 
over  his  ample  shoulders  spreads  a  stiff  white 
collar,  of  wide  expanse  and  studious  plainness. 
Though  he  belonged  to  the  nohlei^se,  his  look  is 
that  of  a  grave  burgher,  of  good  renown  and  sage 
deportment.  Dauversiere  was,  however,  an  enthu- 
siastic devotee,  of  mystical  tendencies,  who  whip- 
ped himself  with  a  scourge  of  small  chains  till  his 
shoulders  were  one  wound,  wore  a  belt  with  more 

[188J 
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than  twelve  hundred  sharp  points,  and  invented  for 
himself  other  toiTncnts,  which  filled  his  confessor 
with  admiration,'  One  day,  while  at  his  devotions, 
he  heard  an  inward  voice  commanding  him  to  be- 
come the  foimdcr  of  a  new  Order  of  hospital  ntms  ; 
and  he  was  further  ordered  to  establish,  oh  the 
island  called  Montreal,  in  Canada,  a  hospital,  or 
Hutel-Dieu,  to  be  conducted  by  these  nuns.  But 
Montreal  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  hospital  would 
have  no  patients.  Therefore,  in  order  to  supply 
them,  the  island  must  first  be  colonized.  Dauvcr- 
sidre  was  greatly  periilexed.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  voice  of  Heaven  must  be  obeyed  ;  on  the  other, 
he  had  a  wife,  six  children,  and  a  very  moderate 
fortune." 

Again :  there  was  at  Paris  a  young  priest,  about 
twentj-eight  years  of  age,  —  Jean  Jacques  Olier, 
afterwards  widely  known  as  founder  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice.  Judged  by  his  engraved  por- 
trait, his  countenance,  though  marked  both  ^vith 
energy  and  intellect,  was  anything  but  prepossess- 
ing. Every  lineament  proclaims  the  priest.  Yet 
the  Abbt;  Olier  has  high  titles  to  esteem.  He 
Bignalized  his  piety,  it  is  true,  by  the  most  dis- 
gusting exploits  of  self-mortification ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  be  was  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
form the  people  and  the  clergy.  So  zealous  was 
he  for  good  morals,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
imputation  of  a  leaning  to  the  heresy  of  the  Jan- 

'  F&nnnip in  Faillnn.  Iw rfp  M"* ifanrn.    Iiarndnrtlm. 

1  FallUin,   \~ie  df  U<^  Mancr.  Intmducti^i  DoUier  de  Canon,  BItl. 
A  UoKinal.  MS. ;  La  V^rHoUrt  Madfi  dt    " 
36 ;  Jovlwreau,  S8. 


senists,  —  a  suspicion  strengthened  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  certain  priests,  who,  to  secure  the  faithfiilJ 
in  their  allegiance,  justified  them  in  lives  of  liceo*] 
tiousness.*     Yet  Oiler's  cathoUcity  was  past  attaints 
ment,  and  in  his  horror  of  Jansenista  he  yielded  t 
the  Jesuits  alone. 

He  was  praying  in  the  ancient  church  of  SU 
Germain   des   I'res,  when,    like    Pauvemere,   be] 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  6a}-ing  thai 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles.     IH 
is  recorded  as  a  mystic  coincidence  attending  thitM 
miracle,   that    the    choir   was   at  that   very 
chanting  the  words,  Lumen  ad  reoelationem  t 
iium ; "  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  neither  1 
Olier  nor  to  his  biographer,  that,  falling  on  the  ear 
of  the  rapt  worshipper,  they  might  have  unron- 
sciously  suggested  the  supposed  revelation.     But 
there  was  a  further  miracle.     An  inward  voice  told 
Olier  that  he  was  to  form  a  society  of  priests,  und 
establish  them  on  the  island  called  ^Ion!^eaI,  in 
Canada,  for  the  propagation  of  the  True 
and  writers  old  and  recent  assert,  that,  while  botll 
he  and  Dauversiere  were  totally  ignorant  of  i 
nadian  geography,  they  suddenly  found  themselT< 
in  possession,  they  knew  not  how,  of  the  mo! 
exact  details  concerning  Monti'eal,  its  size,  shap< 
situation,  soil,  climute,  and  productions. 

The  annual  volumes   of  the  Jesuit  Sdai 
issuing  from  the  renowned  press  of  Ctamoisy,  i 

1  Faillon.  y.t  dr  il.  Olitr,  II.  188. 

■  Sffmnira  Aidograpka  dt  if.  fMirr,  vitnA  b;  FuUdD.  In  i 
Cobni'r  FranfaiK.  I.  SS4. 
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at  this  time  spread  broadcast  throughout  France ; 
and,  in  the  circles  of  haute  devotion,  Canada  and 
its  missions  were  everywhere  the  themes  of  enthu- 
siastic discussion ;  while  Champlain,  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  had  long  before  pointed  out  Montreal 
as  the  proper  site  for  a  settlement.  But  we  ai'e 
entering  a  region  of  miracle,  and  it  is  superfluous 
to  look  far  for  explanations.  The  illusion,  in  these 
coses,  is  a  part  of  the  history. 

Dauversiere  pondered  the  revelation  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  was 
he  convinced  that  it  came  from  God.  He  there- 
fore set  out  for  Paris,  to  find  some  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  task  assigned  him.  Here,  as  he 
prayed  before  an  image  of  the  Vu'gin  in  the  church 
of  Notrc-Dnme.  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  beheld 
a  ■vision.  "  I  should  be  false  to  the  integrity  of 
history,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  if  I  did  not  relate 
it  here."  And  he  adds,  that  the  reality  of  this 
celestial  favor  is  past  doubting,  inasmuch  as  Dau- 
Tersiere  himself  told  it  to  his  daughters.  Christ, 
tile  Virgin,  and  St,  Joseph  appeared  before  him. 
He  saw  them  distinctly.  Then  he  heard  Christ 
ask  three  times  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  Where  con 
I  find  a  faithful  servant?  On  which,  the  Virgin, 
taking  him  {  Uauvcrsiere)  by  the  hand,  replied,  A'ee, 
Lord,  here  is  that  faithful  servant  / — and  Christ, 
with  a  benignant  smile,  received  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, promising  to  bestow  on  hira  wisdom  and 
strength  to  do  his  work.'    From  Paris  he  went  to 

Tbe  Abbt  Bw 
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the  neighboring  chateau  of  Meudon,  which  over- 
looks the  valley  of  the  Seine,  not  far  from  St 
Cloud.  Entering  the  gallery  of  the  old  castle, 
he  saw  a  priest  approaching  him.  It  was  Olier, 
Now  we  are  told  that  neither  of  these  men  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  other ;  and  yet,  says  the 
pious  historian,  "  impelled  by  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
they  knew  each  other  at  once,  even  to  the  depths 
of  their  hearts;  saluted  each  other  by  name,  as 
we  read  of  St.  Paul,  the  Hermit,  and  St.  Anthony, 
and  of  St.  Dominic  and  St  Francis;  and  ran  to 
embrace  each  other,  like  two  friends  who  had  met 
after  a  long  separation."  ^ 

"  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Olier,  "  I  know  your 
design,  and  I  go  to  commend  it  to  God  at  the 
holy  altar." 

And  he  went  at  once  to  say  mass  in  the  chapel. 
Dauversiere  received  the  communion  at  his  hands ; 
and  then  they  walked  for  three  hours  in  the  park, 
discussing  their  plans.  They  were  of  one  mind, 
in  respect  both  to  objects  and  means ;  and  when 
they  parted,  Olier  gave  Dauversiere  a  hundred 
louis,  saying,  "  This  is  to  begin  the  work  of  God." 

They  proposed  to  found  at  ^Montreal  three  relig- 
ious communities,  —  three  being  the  mystic  number, 
—  one  of  secular  priests  to  direct  the  colonists  and 
convert  the  Indians,  one  of  nuns  to  muse  the  sick, 
and  one  of  nuns  to  teach  the  Faith  to  the  children, 
white  and  red.  To  borrow  their  own  phrases, 
they  would  plant  the  banner  of  Christ  in  an  abode 
of  desolation  and  a  haunt  of  demons ;  and  to  this 

1  n)id.,  La  Cohnie  Frangaise,  I.  800. 
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end  a  band  of  priests  and  women  were  to  invade 
the  wildeniess,  and  take  post  between  the  fangB  of 
the  Iroquois.  But  first  they  must  make  a  colony, 
and  to  do  so  must  raise  money.  Olier  had  pious 
and  wealthy  penitents ;  Dauvei-siere  had  a  friend, 
the  Baron  de  Fancamp,  devout  as  himself  and  far 
richer.  Anxious  for  his  soul,  and  satisfied  that 
the  enterprise  was  an  inspiration  of  God,  he  was 
eager  to  bear  part  in  it.  Olier  soon  found  three 
Others ;  and  the  six  together  formed  the  germ  of 
the  Society  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal.  Among 
them  they  raised  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
livres,  equivalent  to  about  as  many  dollars  at  the 
present  day.' 

Now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  their  plan.  Their 
eulogists  say,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  it  was  mere  folly.  The 
partners   mutually  botmd   themselves    to  seek  no 

'  DoUJer  ile  CoeBon,  Iliiloire  de  MiMrral,  MS. :  also  BolmoDt,  Hitloirt 
da  Canada.  2.    Juchereia  doubles  (he  sum.     Fullon  aKreea  with  Dullier. 

On  itU  that  relates  to  the  early  annaU  of  Montreal  a  flood  of  new  light 
hu  been  throwu  by  (he  Abbi!  Faillon.  At  a  prieat  of  St.  Siilpioe,  he  had 
ready  aocea*  to  the  archires  of  the  Seminaries  of  Montreal  and  Paris,  and 
To  nuiDerons  other  ecclesiastical  depositories,  wliich  would  hare  been 
dosed  bopetessif  ngainsl  a  laymnn  and  a  heretic.  It  is  impossible  to 
oamaiend  too  liiglily  tlic  zeal,  diligence.  oxactnEss,  and  extent  of  his  con- 
wientiotu  retearehe*.  His  credulity  is  enormous,  and  he  is  completely 
ID  aympathy  with  the  ■upematuralisu  of  whom  he  writes:  in  oilier 
wordB,  he  identifies  himself  with  his  Iheme,  and  is  indeed  a  fragment  cif 
the  ierenteenlh  century,  still  citanl  In  the  ninelecnih.  He  is  minute  lo 
prolixly,  sod  abounds  in  eiCract«  and  citations  Ihim  the  ancient  nuuiu- 
scripts  which  his  labors  hare  unearthed-  In  short,  the  Abb^  is  a  prodifty 
of  patience  and  industry ;  and  if  he  laies  the  patience  of  his  readen.  he 
■laa  rewards  it  abundantly.  Such  of  his  original  aathoritieB  as  hare 
prOTed  accessible  are  before  me,  including  ■  considerable  number  of 
maanacripls.  Among  these,  that  of  Dollier  de  Casson,  Biitoirt  dt  Mont- 
rtai.  as  dteil  above,  is  tlie  most  important.  Tbe  copy  in  ray  poasession 
wu  made  from  the  original  in  the  Maiarin  Libraij. 
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profit  waa^l 


return  for  the  money  expended.     Their  profit  i 
to  be  reaped  in  the  skies :  and,  indeed,  there  wm 
none  to  be  reaped  on  earth.    The  feeble  settlement 
at  Quebec  was  at  this  time  in  danger  of  utter  ruin ; 
for  the  Ii'oquois,  enraged  at  the  attacks  made  od 
them  by  Champlalu,  had  begun  a  fearful  couise  of 
retaliation,  and  the  Tcry  existence  of  the  colony  ■ 
trembled  in  the  balance.     But  if  Quebec  was  ex- 1 
posed  to  their  ferocious  inroads,  Monti'cal  was  in-^ 
comparably  more    so.     A   settlement  Jiere  would 
be  a  perilous  outpost,  —  a  hand    tlirust  into  the 
jaws  of  the  tiger.      It  would  provoke  attack,  and 
lie  almost  in  the  path  of  the  war-parties.     ThftJ 
associates  could  gain  nothing  by  the  fiu-'trade ;  (otm 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  share  in  it.     On  the  f 
other  hand,  danger  apart,  the  place  was  an  excel-  \ 
lent  one  for  a  mission ;    for  here  met  two  great  I 
rivers :  the  St,  Lawrence,  with  its  countless  tribu-  , 
taries,  flowed  in  from  the  west,  while  tlie  Ottawa  | 
descended  from  the  north :  and  Montreal,  embraced  i 
by  their  uniting  waters,  was  the  key  to  a  vast  in- 
land navigation.     Thither  the  Indiana  would  i 
urally  resort ;    and  thence  the  missionaries  could 
make   tlieir   way   into    the   heart  of  a   boundless  | 
heathendom.     None   of  the   ordinary   moti*Ts  of  I 
colonization  had  part  in  this  design.     It  owed  tta  | 
conception  and  its  birth  to  religious  zeal  alone. 

The  island  of  Montreal  belonged  to  I^uson,  for-  J 
mer  president  of  the  great  company  of  the  Unn-r 
dred  Associates ;  and,  as  we  have  scent  his  i 
had  a  monopoly  of  fislUng  in  the  St.  lawrenor.t 
Dauvcrsi^rc  and  Fancamp,  after  much  diplomacy,  I 
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succeeded  in  persuading  the  elder  LausOD  to  trans- 
fer his  title  to  them ;  and,  aa  there  was  a  defect  in 
it,  they  also  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from 
the  Hundied  Associates,  its  original  owners,  who, 
however,  reserved  to  themselves  its  western  ex- 
tremitj-  as  a  site  for  a  fort  and  storehouses.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  younger  Lauson  granted  them 
a  right  of  fishery  within  two  leagues  of  the  shores 
of  the  island,  for  which  they  were  to  make  a  yearly 
acknowledgment  of  ten  poimds  of  fish.  A  con- 
firmation of  these  grants  was  obtained  from  the 
King.  Dauversiere  and  his  companions  were  now 
seigneurs  of  Montreal.  They  were  empowered  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  establish  courts,  from 
which  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Quebec,  supposing  such  to  exist.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  fur-trade,  and  forbidden 
to  build  castles  or  forts  other  than  such  as  were 
necessary  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

Their  title  assured,  they  matured  their  plan. 
First  they  would  send  out  forty  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  intrench  themselves,  and  raise 
crops.      Then  they  would  build  a  house  for  the 

1  Donali'M  H  Trtuaport  Jt  la  Concaiion  de  Clilt  dt  Mmtreai  par  M. 
Jtaa  dt  Lauaai  bui  Sinrt  CSecnrr  dt  Fouancant  (Fanomp)  d  It  Btj/tr  d» 
la  Do«THirt.  MS. 

Ccnoanm  d'une  Paitie  de  Vide  dt  MoHtrtal  aeeord/t  par  h  Cenpaynie  Jt 
la  Nauirlii  Frana  aux  Sirurt  Chevrier  tl  U  Roger,  MS. 

Lrttrrt  dt  RiaificalioB.  MS. 

AOe  tfii  fHMiipe  qvt  In  Sirvrt  Chtvritr  de  Fancampt  et  Roger  de  la  Daa- 
ntniirt  ti'iml  ilipiM  tfu'iiu  nam  di  la  Compagnii  de  MoRtrral.  MS. 

From  u>piei  of  other  documeiiu  before  me.  it  qtpean  that  in  1GG9 
ilie  rescrred  portion  of  the  iiland  wm  alao  ceded  to  the  Compan;  of 
Mrjulre*!- 

See  aUo  Edia,  Ordonnaaett  Bayaur,  etc.,  I.  20-26  (Quebec,  1864). 
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priests,  and  two  convents  for  the  nuns.  Meanwhile, 
Olier  was  toiling  at  Vaugiriird,  on  the  outskirts  of 
I^ris,  to  inaugurate  the  serainaiy  of  priests,  and 
Dauversiere  at  La  Fleche,  to  form  the  communitj- 
of  hospital  nuns.  How  the  school  nuns  were 
provided  for  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  colony, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  for  the  convents,  not  the 
convents  for  the  colony. 

The  Associates  needed  a  soldier-governor  to  take 
charge  of  their  forty  men ;  and,  directed  as  they 
supposed  by  Providence,  they  found  one  wholly  to 
their  mind.     This  was  Paul  de  Chomedcy,  Sieur 
de  Maisonneuve,  a  devout  and  valiant  gentleman, 
who  in  long  service  among  the  heretics  of  Holland  I 
had  kept  his  faith  intact,  and  had  held  himself  ] 
resolutely  aloof  from  the  license  that  surrounded  [ 
him.     He  loved  his  profession  of  arms,  and  wished  j 
to  consecrate  his  sword  to  the  Church.     Past  all  I 
comparison,  he  is  the  manliest  figure  that  appears  I 
in  this  group  of  zealots.     The  piety  of  the  design, 
the  miracles  that  inspired  it,  the  adventure  and  the 
peril,  all  combined  to  charm  him ;  and  he  eagerly 
embraced  the  enterprise.     His  father  opposed  his 
purpose;  but  he  met  him  with  a  text  of  St.  Mark, 
"  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house  or  brethren 
or  sisters  or  father  for  my  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  ' 
an  huudred-fold."     On  this  the  elder  Maisonneuve,  I 
deceived  by  his  own  worldluiess,  imagined  that  the  1 
plan  covered  some  hidden  speculation,  from  which 
enonnoufl  profits  were  expected,  and  therefore  with-  J 
drew  bis  opposition.' 

>  Faiilon,  La  Coionia  Frantain.  I.  *W. 


wa.] 

Their  scheme  was  ripening  fast,  when  both  Olier 
and  Daiiversiere  were  assailed  by  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  spirit,  to  which  saints  of  the  ecstatic 
school  are  naturally  liable.  Dauversiere,  in  par- 
ticular, was  a  prey  to  the  extremity  of  dejection, 
uncertainty,  and  misgiring.  What  had  he,  a  fam- 
ily man,  to  do  ivith  ventures  beyond  sea?  Was  it 
not  his  first  duty  to  support  his  wife  and  children  ? 
Could  lie  not  fulfil  all  his  obligations  as  a  Christian 
by  reclaiming  the  wicked  and  relieving  the  poor  at 
La  Fleche  ?  Plainly,  he  had  doubts  that  his  voca- 
tion was  genuine.  If  we  could  raise  the  curtain  of 
his  domestic  life,  perhaps  we  should  find  him  beset 
by  wife  and  daughters,  tearful  and  wrathful,  in- 
veighing against  his  folly,  and  imploring  him  to 
provide  a  support  for  them  before  squandering  his 
money  to  plant  a  convent  of  nuns  in  a  wilderness. 
How  long  his  fit  of  dejection  lasted  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  at  length '  he  set  himself  again  to  Ma 
appointed  work.  Olier,  too,  emerging  from  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  found  faith  once  more,  and 
again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  enter- 
prise.' 

There  was  imperative  need  of  more  money  ;  and 
Dauversiere,  under  judicious  guidance,  was  active 
in  obtaining  it.  This  miserable  victim  of  illusions 
had  a  squat,  imcourtly  figure,  and  was  no  proficient 
in  the  graces  either  of  manners  or  of  speech :  hence 
his  success  in  commending  his  objects  to  persons 

'  Falllun.  Fie  de  }!•"  Mnnee,  Tntnductioa,  inv. 
>  Vidlton  I  Tit  di  At.  OlitT)  devolei  Inenlr-one  pBgei  to  tbt  liif  lor? 
of  hi*  fit  of  Dcrron*  deprsMioD. 


of  rank  and  wealth  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  many 
miracles  which  attended  the  birth  of  Montreal. 
But  zeal  and  earnestness  are  in  themselves  a  pow- 
er ;  and  the  ground  had  been  well  marked  out  and 
ploughed  for  him  in  advance.  That  attractive, 
though  intricate,  subject  of  study,  the  female  mind, 
has  always  engaged  the  attention  of  priests,  more 
especially  in  countries  where,  as  in  France,  wotQ«i 
exert  a  strong  social  and  political  influence.  The 
art  of  kindling  the  flames  of  zeal,  and  the  more 
difficult  art  of  directing  and  controlling  them,  have 
been  themes  of  reflection  the  most  dihgent  and 
profound.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  money  raised  for  this  enterprise  waa 
contributed  by  devout  ladies.  Many  of  them  be- 
came members  of  the  Association  of  Montreal, 
which  was  eventually  increased  to  about  fortj'-fi^-e 
persons,  chosen  for  their  devotion  and  their  wealth. 

Olier  and  his  aasociatcs  had  resolved,  though  not 
from  uiiy  collapse  of  zeal,  to  post^iouc  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  seminary  and  (he  college  until 
after  a  settlement  should  be  formed.  The  hospi- 
tal, however,  might,  they  thought,  be  heg\m 
once ;  for  blood  and  blows  would  be  the 
portion  of  the  first  settlers.  At  least,  a  discioel 
woman  ought  to  embark  with  the  first  fx>lonials 
their  nurse  and  housekeeper.  Scarcely  was  tho 
need  recognized  when  it  was  supplied. 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Munre  was  bom  of  an 
honorable  family  of  Nogent-Ic-lloi,  luid  in  1640 
was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Theae  ' 
heroinca  began  their  religious  exj: 
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Of  Marie  de  I'lncarnation  wc  read,  that  at  tlie  age 
of  seven  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision ; '  and 
tlie  biographer  of  Mademoiselle  Mance  assures  us, 
with  admiriug  gravity,  that,  at  the  6ame  teuder 
age,  she  bound  herself  to  God  hy  a  vow  of  per- 
petual chastity.''  This  singular  infant  in  due  time 
became  a  woman,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
manners  graceful,  yet  dignified.  Though  an  ear- 
nest devotee,  she  felt  no  vocation  for  the  cloister; 
yet,  while  still  "  in  the  world,"  she  led  the  life  of  a 
nun.  The  Jesuit  Relations,  and  the  example  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  of  whom  she  had  heard, 
inoculated  her  with  the  Canadian  enthusiasm,  then 
80  prevalent ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting 
relatives,  she  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  take 
counsel  of  certain  priests.  Of  one  thing  she  was 
assiu-ed :  the  Divine  will  called  her  to  Canada, 
but  to  what  eud  she  neither  knew  nor  asked  to 
know ;  for  she  abandoned  herself  as  an  atom  to  be 
borne  to  unknottTi  destinies  on  the  breath  of  God. 
At  Paris,  Father  St.  Jure,  a  Jesuit,  assiured  her 
that  her  vocation  to  Canada  was,  past  doubt,  a 
call  from  Heaven ;  while  Father  Rapin,  a  R6collet, 
spread  abroad  the  fame  of  her  virtues,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  many  ladies  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
zeal.  Then,  well  supplied  with  money  for  any 
pious  work  to  which  she  might  be  summoned, 
she  journeyed  to  llochelle,  whence  ships  were  to 
]  for  New  France.  Thus  far  she  had  been  kept 
nee  of  the  plan  with  regard  to  Montreal ; 
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but  now  Father  La  Place,  a  Jesuit,  revealed  it 
to  her.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Rochelle, 
as  she  entered  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  she 
met  Dauveraiere  coming  out.  "Then,"  says  her 
biographer,  "these  two  persons,  who  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  each  other,  were  enlightened  fu- 
pematurally,  whereby  their  most  hidden  thoughts 
were  mtitually  made  kno«"n,  as  had  happened 
already  with  M.  Olier  and  this  same  M,  de  U 
Dauversiere."'  A  long  conversation  ensued  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  delights  of  ttiis  iulenicw 
were  never  effaced  from  the  mind  of  Madenioisellf 
Mance.  "  She  used  to  speak  of  it  like  a  seraph," 
writes  one  of  her  mms,"  and  far  better  than  many 
a  learned  doctor  could  have  done."  " 

She  had  found  her  destiny.      The   ocean,  the 
wilderness,  the  solitude,  the    Iroquois,  —  nothing 
daunted  her.      She  would   go    to    Montreal  with 
Maisonneuve  and  his  forty  men.     Yet,  when  the 
vesflel  was  about  to  sail,  a  new  and  sharp  misgiving 
seized   her.     How  could    she,  a  woman,  not  y< 
bereft  of  youth  or  charms,  live  alone  in  the  forest,, 
among  a  troop  of  soldiers?      ller  scruples  W) 
relieved    by    two    of  the    men.    who,    at  the 
moment,  refused  to  embark  without  their  wives, 
and  by  a  young  woman,  who,  impelled  by  entha< 
siasm,  escaped  from  her  friends,  and  took  passage, 
in  spite  of  them,  in  one  of  the  vessels. 


i 


>  FaiUon,  Vie  <U  .V>»  tfaiKt^  t  18.     Here  asuii  iha  AbM 
will)  liU  luuni  gcxxl  >ciue.  Ucitljr  reject*  the  lupcmatunUiKn. 

^  Iji  Sieur  Morili,  Aimala  da  Hiapilahtnt  d*  VUUmaru, 
Fullun. 
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All  was  ready ;  the  ships  set  sail ;  but  OUer, 
Dauversiere,  aad  Fancamp  remained  at  home,  aa 
did  also  the  other  Associates,  with  the  exception 
of  Maisomieuve  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  In  the 
following  February,  an  impressive  scene  took  place 
ill  the  Church  of  Noti'e  Dame,  at  Paris.  The  As- 
sociates, at  this  time  numbering  about  forty-five,' 
mth  Olier  at  their  head,  assembled  before  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  and,  by  a  solemn  ceremonial,  conse- 
crated Montreal  to  the  Holy  Family.  Henceforth 
it  was  to  be  called  Vdhmarle  de  Montreal^  —  a 
sacred  town,  reared  to  the  honor  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Christ,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Virgin,  to 
be  typified  by  three  jiersons  on  earth,  founders 
respectively  of  the  three  destined  communities, — 
Olier,  Dauversiere,  and  a  maiden  of  Troyes,  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys :  the  seminary  to  be  consecrated 
to  Christ,  the  Hutel-Dieu  to  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
college  to  the  Vii-gin. 

But  we  are  anticipating  a  little ;  for  it  wag  sev- 
eral years  as  yet  before  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  Montreal.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  was 
now  twentj'-two  )ears  of  age.  Her  portrait  has 
come  down  to  us ;  and  her  face  is  a  miii'or  of 
frankness,  loyalty,  and  womanly  tenderness.  Her 
qualities  were  those  of  good  sense,  conscientious- 
ness, and  a  warm  heart.  She  had  known  no  mira- 
cles, ecstasies,  or  trances ;  and  though  afterwards, 


t  L«  Clerc,  Habliistmenl  de  b 


when  her  religious  susceptibilities  had  reached 
fuller  development,  a  few  such  are  recorded  of  beb 
yet  even  the  Abb^  Faillon,  mth  the  best  iiitentionii 
can  credit  her  with  but  a  meagre  allowimce  ol 
these  celestial  favors.  Though  in  the  midst 
visionaries,  she  distrusted  the  supernatural,  i 
avowed  her  belief,  that,  in  His  govcnimcnt  of  tbi 
world,  God  does  not  often  set  aside  its  ordina 
laws.  Her  religion  was  of  the  affections,  and  w 
manifested  in  an  absorbing  devotion  to  duty.  Shff 
had  felt  no  vocation  to  the  cloister,  but  had  takci| 
the  vow  of  chastity,  and  was  attached,  as  an  O 
terne,  to  the  Sisters  of  tlie  Confjregation  of  Troyei, 
who  were  fevered  with  eagerness  to  go  to  Canada. 
Marguerite,  however,  was  content  to  wait  until 
there  was  a  prospect  that  she  cotdd  do  good  b^ 
going;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1653.  thaty 
renouncing  an  inheritance,  and  giving  all  she  hadt 
to  the  poor,  she  embarked  for  tlie  savage  sceoe  ot 
her  labors.  To  this  day,  in  crowded  school-roomi 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  fit  raonunients  of  het 
iinobtnisive  virtue,  her  successors  instruct  tlie  chi^ 
dren  of  the  poor,  and  erabulm  the  pleasant  memoij 
of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys.  In  the  martial  figure  of' 
MaisonneuvG,  and  the  fair  form  of  this  gentle  nmii 
we  find  the  true  heroes  of  Montreal.' 

Maisonneuve,  with  his  forty  men  and  four  womeib 
reached  Quebec  too  late  to  ascend  to  Montreal  that 
season.  They  encountered  distrust,  jealousy,  and 
opposition.  The  agents  of  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  looked  on  them  askance ;  and 

I  For  Morgucrito  Bourgefijn,  lec  Iier  lile  by  Faillon. 
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the  Governor  of  Quebec,  Montmagny,  saw  a  rival 
governor  in  Maisonueuve,  Every  means  was  uaed 
to  persuade  the  adventurers  to  abandon  their  pro- 
ject, and  settle  at  Quebec.  Montmagny  called  a 
council  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  colony,  who 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  new-comers  bad 
better  exchange  Montreal  for  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
where  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  and 
receive  euccor;  while,  by  persisting  in  their  first 
design,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  destruc- 
tion, and  be  of  use  to  nobody.'  Maisonneuve,  who 
was  present,  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  shoiUd 
assume  to  direct  his  affairs.  "  I  have  not  come 
here,"  he  said,  "  to  deliberate,  but  to  act.  It  is  ray 
duty  and  my  honor  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal ; 
and  I  would  go,  if  every  ti'ee  were  an  Iroquois  !  "  " 
At  Quebec  there  was  little  ability  and  no  incli- 
nation to  shelter  the  new  colonists  for  the  winter ; 
and  they  would  ha^e  f;u'ed  ill,  but  for  the  generos- 
ity of  M.  Puiseaux,  who  lived  not  far  distant,  at  a 
place  called  St.  Michel.  This  devout  and  most 
hospitable  person  made  room  for  them  all  in  hia 
rough,  but  capacious  dwelling.  Their  neighbora 
were  the  hospital  nuns,  then  living  at  the  mission 
of  Sillcry,  in  a  substantial,  but  comfortless  house  of 
stone ;  where,  amidst  destitution,  sickness,  and  ir- 
repressible disgust  at  the  filth  of  the  savages  whom 
tbcy  had  in  charge,  they  were  laboring  day  and 
night  with  devoted  assiduity*.     Among  the  minor 


ills  which  beset  them  were  the  eccentricities  of  one 
of  their  lay  sisters,  cra2ed  with  religious  enthusiasoi 
who  had  the  care  of  their  poultry  aud  domestii 
animals,  of  which  she  was  accustomed  to  inquire 
one  by  one,  if  they  loved  God ;  when,  not  reccn 
ing  an  immediate  answer  in  the  affirmatire,  i 
would  instantly  put  them  to  death,  telling 
that  their  impietj"  deserved  no  better  fate.' 

At  St.  Michel,  Maisonneuve  employed  bis  ; 
in  building  boats  to  ascend  to  ilontreal,  and  i 
various  other  labors  for  the  behoof  of  tlie  ful* 
colony.  Thus  the  winter  wore  away;  but,  as  i 
lestial  minds  are  not  exempt  from  ire,  Montmai 
and  Maisoimeuve  fell  into  a  quarrel.  The  twenQ 
fifth  of  January  was  Maisonneuve 's  fete  day ; 
as  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  followers,  th« 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Accordinglti 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  daylight,  they  made  i 
general  discharge  of  their  muskets  and  cAnnotti 
The  sound  reached  Quebec,  two  or  three  milal 
distant,  startling  the  Governor  from  his  morning 
slumbers  ;  and  his  indignation  was  redoubled  when 
he  heard  it  again  at  night :  for  Maisonneuvt 
pleased  at  the  attachment  of  his  men,  had  feE 
them  and  wanned  their  hearts  with  a  distribudi 
of  wine.  Montraagny,  jealous  of  his  uuthori 
resented  these  demonstrations  as  an  infnictioD  f 
it,  affirming  that  they  had  no  right  tu  fire  i 


I  Jactiereau,  46,    A  greit  monlflckUon  to  thcM  oxoeUenl  n 
liie  impoMiliilil}'  of  keeping  Iheir  white  dreuei  de«u  ■iiMnty  i]t*ir  It 
pttlenu,  M  tfaBl  tiie;  were  Torceil  to  d^^e  them  with  butlvmul  juioa.   ' 
were  tlie  Batpilaliint  who  li«d  m 
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|)ieces  without  his  consent;  and,  arresting  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  one  Jean  Gory,  he  put  him  in  irons. 
On  being  released,  a  few  days  after,  his  companions 
welcomed  him  with  great  rejoicing,  and  Maison- 
neuve  gave  them  all  a  feast.  He  himself  came  in 
during  the  festivity,  drank  the  health  of  the  com- 
pany, shook  hands  with  the  late  prisoner,  placed 
bini  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  addressed  him  as 
follows :  — 

"  Jean  Gorj^,  you  have  been  put  in  irons  for 
me:  you  had  the  pain,  and  I  the  affront.  For  that, 
I  add  ten  crowns  to  your  wages."  Then,  tiuning 
to  the  others:  "My  boys,"  he  said,  "  though  Jean 
Gory  has  been  misused,  you  must  not  lose  heart  for 
that,  but  drink,  all  of  you,  to  the  health  of  the  man 
in  irons.  When  we  are  once  at  Montreal,  we  shall 
be  our  own  masters,  and  can  fire  our  cannon  when 
we  please." ' 

Montmagny  was  wroth  when  this  was  reported 
to  him;  and,  on  the  ground  that  what  had  passed 
was  "  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  King  and  the 
authority  of  the  Governor,"  he  summoned  Gory 
and  six  others  before  him,  and  put  them  separately 
under  oath.  Their  evidence  failed  to  establish 
a  case  against  their  commander;  but  thenceforth 
there  was  great  coldness  between  the  powers  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Eariy  in  May,  Maisonneuve  and  his  followers 
embarked.    They  had  gained  an  unexpected  recnut  j 
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romimce       * 


during  the  winter,  in  the  person  of  Madame  ( 
Peltiie.     The  pietj-,  the  uoveltj",  and  the  romimce 
of  their  enterprise,  all  had  their  charms  for  the  fair 
enthusiast ;  and  an  irresistible  impulse  —  imputed  . 
by  a  slandering  historian  to  the  levity  of  hcr  s 
—  urged   her  to  share  their  fortunes.     Her  ; 
was  more  admued  by  the  Montrealists  whom  i 
joined  than   by   the    Ursulines  whom    she   abaa 
doned.     She  carried  off  all  the  furniture  she  h«' 
lent  them,  and  left  them  in  the  Titmost  destitntioo.^ 
Nor  did   she  remain   quiet  after  reaching  iloi 
real,  but  was  presently  seized  with  a  longing  I 
visit  the  Hurons,  and  preach  the  Faith  in  jiersonl 
to  those  benighted  heathen.     It  needed  all  the  elo** 
quence  of  a  Jesuit,  lately  returned  from  that  i 
arduous  mission,  to  convince  hcr  that  the  attempt 
would  be  as  useless  as  rash.^ 

It  was  the  eighth  of  May  when  Maisonnenvc  and  J 
his  followers  embarked  at  St.  Michel :  and  as  tiia| 
boats,  deep-laden  with  men,  arms,  and  stores,  moTC 
slowly  on  their  way,  the  forest,  with  leaitn 
opening  in  the  warmth  of  spiing,  lay  on  their  i 
hand  and  on  then-  left,  in  n  flattering  semblance  i 
tranquillity  and  peace.     But  behind  woody  i&let^,B 
in  tangled  thickets  and  damp  ravines,  and  in  I 
shade  and  stillness  of  the  columned  woods,  lurked 
everj-where  a  danger  and  a  terror. 

What  shall  we  say  of  these  adventurers  of  Mont- 

<  La  ToQT.  MAiuan  ih  Laval,  lir.  Vm. 
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real,  —  of  these  who  bestowed  their  wealth,  and, 
far  more,  of  these  who  sacrificed  their  peace  and 
risked  their  lives,  on  an  enterprise  at  once  so  ro- 
mantic and  so  devout  "i  Surrounded  as  they  were 
with  illusions,  false  lights,  and  false  shadows, — 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  miracle,  —  compassed 
about  with  angels  and  devils,  —  urged  with  stimu- 
lants most  powerful,  though  unreal,  —  their  minds 
drugged,  as  it  were,  to  preternatural  excitement,  — 
it  is  verj*  difficult  to  judge  of  them.  High  merit, 
without  doubt,  there  was  in  some  of  theu-  num- 
ber ;  but  one  may  beg  to  be  spared  the  attempt 
to  measure  or  define  it.  To  estimate  a  virtue 
involved  in  conditions  so  anomalous  demands,  per- 
haps, a  judgment  more  than  human. 

The  Roman  Church,  sunk  iu  disease  and  comip- " 
tion  when  the  Reformation  began,  was  roused  by 
that  fierce  trumpet-blast  to  purge  and  brace  herself 
anew.  Unable  to  advance,  she  drew  back  to  the 
fresher  and  comparatively  purer  life  of  the  past ; 
and  the  fervors  of  mediaeval  Christianity  were  re- 
newed in  the  sixteenth  centiu-y.  In  many  of  its 
aspects,  this  enterprise  of  Montreal  belonged  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Crusades,  The  spirit  of  Godfi-ey 
de  Bouillon  lived  again  in  Chomedey  de  Maison- 
neuve ;  and  in  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was  realized 
that  fair  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood,  a  flower  of 
Earth  expanding  in  the  mys  of  Heaven,  which 
soothed  with  gentle  influence  the  wildness  of  a 
barbarous  age. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1642,  MaisonnenTe's 
little  flotilla — a  pinnace,  a  flat-bottomed  craft  more'^ 
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by  sails,  and  two  row-boats '  —  approached  Moi 
leal ;  and  all  on  board  raised  in  unison  a  hymn  o 
praise.     Montmagny  was  with  them,  to  deliver  thel 
island,  in  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  J 
Bociates,  to  Maisonnen^x,  representative  of  the  J 
sociates  of  Montreal.^     And  here,  too,  was  Fathfli 
Vimout,  Superior  of  the  missions ;  for  the  Jesuit! 
had  been  prudently  invited  to  accept  the  spirituill 
charge  of  the  young  colony.     On  the  following  day, 
they  glided  along  the  green  and  solitary  shores  now 
thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  landed  oa 
the  spot  which  Champlain,  thirty-one  years  before,,, 
had  chosen  aa  the  fit  site  of  a  settlement.'     It  % 
a  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  jnnd 
tion  of  a  riviUet  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  kuow 
afterwards   as    Point    Calliere.      The    rivulet 
bordered  by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the  fored 
>vith  its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.     Early  sprinj 
flowers  were   blooming  in   the   young  grass, 
bkds  of  varied  plumage  flitted  among  tlie  boughs.* 

Maisonucuve    sprang   ashore,    and    fell    on    hit  I 
knees.     His  followers  imitated  his  example ;    andl 
all  joined    their   voices    in   entliusiastic   songn  of 
thanksgiving.     Tents,    baggage,  anns,    and    stores 
were  landed.     An  altar  was  raised  on  a  pleasant 
spot  near  at  hand;  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  ifitllj 
Madame  de  la  Pelti-ie,  aided  by  her  servant,  ( 
lotte  BaiTK,  decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  i 
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admiration  of  the  beholders.'  Now  all  the  company 
gathered  before  the  shrine.  Here  stood  Vimont, 
in  the  rich  vestments  of  his  office.  Here  were 
the  two  ladies,  with  their  servant ;  Montraagny,  no 
very  willing  spectator;  and  Maisonneuve,  a  war- 
like figme,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  clustering  aroimd 
him,  —  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers,  —  all 
alike  soldiei-s  at  need.  They  kneeled  in  reverent 
silence  as  the  Host  was  raised  aloft ;  and  when  the 
rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned  and  addressed 
them:  — 

"  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise 
and  grow  till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth. 
You  are  few,  but  your  work  is  the  work  of  God. 
His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill  the 
land."  ' 

The  afternoon  waned ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
westeni  forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Fireflies 
were  twinkling  over  the  darkened  meadow.  They 
caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads  into  shyiing 
festoons,  and  hung  them  before  the  altar,  where 
the  Host  remained  exposed.  Then  they  pitched 
their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed 
their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the 
birth-night  of  Montreal.' 

>,  MS.,  cited  bj  Faillon,  £a  CotonU  Frantait,  I-  440 ! 
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Is  this  true  history,  or  a  romance  of  Christian 
chivaby  ?     It  is  both. 

as  the  "Hundred  Associates/'  and  affords  a  cnrious  exposition  of  the 
spirit  of  their  enterprise.  It  is  excessively  rare ;  but  copies  of  the  essen- 
tial portions  are  before  me.  The  following  is  a  cliarecteristic  extract : — 
"  Vous  dites  que  Tentreprise  de  Montreal  est  d'une  dcpeiise  infinie, 
plus  convenable  a  un  roi  qu*&  quelques  particuliers,  trop  (aibles  poor  la 
soutenir ;  &  tous  all^guez  encore  les  p<frils  de  la  navigation  &  les  nan- 
fragcs  qui  peuvent  la  miner.  Vous  avez  mieux  rencontre  que  vous  ne 
pensiez,  en  disant  que  c'est  une  oeuvre  de  roi,  puisque  le  Hoi  des  rois  s'en 
m^le,  lui  k  qui  obdssent  la  mer  &  les  vents.  Nous  ne  craignons  done  pas 
les  naufrages ;  il  n'en  suscitcra  que  lorsque  nous  en  aurons  besoin,  &  qu'ii 
sera  plus  exp<klient  pour  sa  gloire,  que  nous  cherchons  uniqueinent.  Com- 
ment avez-vous  pu  mettre  dans  votre  esprit  qu'appuyes  de  nos  proprea 
forces,  nous  eussions  pr^8um6  de  penser  k  un  si  glorieux  desseini  Si 
Dieu  n*est  point  dans  I'aflaire  de  Moutrdal,  si  c'est  une  invention  humaine, 
ne  vous  en  mettez  point  en  peine,  elle  ne  durera  gu6re.  Ce  que  Tona 
pr^isez  arrivera,  &  quelque  chose  de  pire  encore ;  mais  si  Dieu  Fa  aioai 
Toulu,  qui  etes-vous  pour  lui  contredire  ?  C'ctait  la  reflexion  que  le  doo- 
teur  Gamaliel  faisait  aux  Juifs,  en  faveur  des  Ai)6tres ;  pour  vous,  qui  at 
pouvez  ni  croire,  ni  faire,  laissez  les  autres  en  libertc  de  faire  ce  qu'ils 
croient  que  Dieu  demande  d'eux.  Vous  assurez  qu'il  ne  se  fait  plus  de 
miracles ;  mais  qui  vous  Ta  dit  ?  ou  cela  cst-il  ecrit  i  Jet»ud-Christ  a8»ure, 
au  contraire,  ffite  ceux  <fui  auront  autant  de  Foi  (fu'un  tjrain  de  sfnfve\  ftront, 
en  son  nom,  des  miracles  jtiits  tjrands  que  ceux  qu'il  a  J'nits  lui-meme.  Depuis 
qunnd  etcs-vous  les  directeurs  des  operations  divines,  pour  les  nnluire  ii 
certains  temps  &  dans  la  conduite  oniinaire'?  Tant  de  saints  mouve- 
ments,'  d'inspirations  &  de  vues  interieures,  qu'il  lui  plnit  de  donner  ii 
quelques  ames  dont  il  se  sert  )>our  ravancenient  de  cette  u^uvre,  sont  des 
marques  de  son  boii  plaisir.  Jusqu'-ici,  il  a  pourvu  au  necessaire ;  nous 
ne  voulons  point  d'abondance,  &  nous  esporons  que  sa  Providence  oonli- 
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an  IiioqtioiB  Wak.  —  Joudes.  —  Hik  Captctse. —  His  Jouehet  to 
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The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rolled  through 
a  virgin  wilderness,  where,  in  the  vastness  of  the 
lonely  woodlands,  civilized  man  found  a  prccarioufl 
harborage  at  three  points  only,  —  at  Quebec,  at 
Montreal,  and  at  Thi-ee  Rivers.  Here  and  in  the 
scattered  missions  was  the  whole  of  New  France, 
—  a  population  of  some  three  hundred  souls  in  all. 
And  now,  over  these  miserable  settlements,  rose  a 
war-cloud  of  frightful  portent. 

It  was  thirty-two  years  since  Champkin  had 
first  attacked  the  Iroquois.'  They  had  nursed 
their  wrath  for  more  thau  a  generation,  and  at 
length  their  hour  was  come.  The  Dutch  traders 
at  i'ort  Orange,  now  Albany,  had  supplied  them 

'  See  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  318. 


with  fire-arms.  The  Mohawks,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Iroquois  nations,  had,  amoug  their  seven  or 
eight  hundred  wamors,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
aimed  with  the  arqnebnse,  a  weapon  somewhat 
Uke  the  modem  carbine.'  They  \vere  masters  of 
the  thunderbolts  which,  in  the  hands  of  Champlain, 
had  struck  terror  into  their  hearts, 

We  have  surreTed  in  the  introductory  chapter 
the  character  and    organization  of  this  ferocioiu 
people ;  their  confederacy  of  five  nations,  bound 
together  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  clanship  ;  their  chiefs, 
half  hereditary,  half  elective  ;  their  government,  an 
oligarchy  in  form  and  a  democracy  in  spirit ;  their 
minds,  thoroughly  savage,  yet  marked   here  and 
there  with  traits  of  a  vigorous  development.     The 
war  which  they  had  long  waged  with  the  ilurons  ' 
was  carried  on  by  the  Senecas  and  the  other  West-  ] 
em  nations  of  their  league ;  while  the  conduct  of  , 
hostilities  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies in  Lower  Canada  was  left  to  the  Mohawk*,  j 
In  parties  of  frora  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more,  tliey 
would  leave  their  towns  on   the  River  Mohawk,  I 
descend  Lake  Champlain  and  the  lliver  Richeliea, 
lie  in  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  attack  the  passing  boats  or  canoes.     Some- 
times they  hovered  about  the  fortifications  of  Que- 
bec and  Three  Rivers,  killing  stragglers,  or  luring 

>  Vitnnnt,  Rrhlim,  1643,  02.     The  Hobawk*  were   Ibe  AjoUa,  i* 
Asneranotu.  of  (he  aid  Krenuli  vrilpn.  J 

Acoonling  l«  (li«  Jmrnal  of  Nob  Xtttrrlaiul.  jt  conMmpnmj  UuMii   I 
docament,  (tee  Calmial  DoeMmmit  n/Srw  Yvrt,  1.  17I>,)  tlie  Dulcb  at  Ftrt  | 
Onuige  luul  lutiplied  the  Huhawlti  wiili  four  humlred  k""*! 
of  the  trade,  wbicli  iru  Itce  to  the  Mttleti,  bliudinit  them  to  tlw  danftr. 
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ni-med  parties  into  ambuscades.  They  followed 
like  hounds  on  the  trail  of  travellers  and  hunters ; 
broke  in  upon  unguarded  camps  at  midnight;  and 
lay  in  wait,  for  days  and  weeks,  to  intercept  the 
Huron  traders  on  their  yearly  descent  to  Quebec. 
Uad  they  joined  to  theii-  ferocious  courage  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  military  knowledge  that  belong  to 
civilization,  they  could  easily  have  blotted  out  New 
France  from  the  map,  and  made  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  once  more  a  solitude ;  but,  tliough 
the  most  formidable  of  savages,  they  were  savages 
only. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  second  of  August, 
1642,'  twelve  Huron  canoes  were  moving  slowly 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  expansion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  knovvn  as  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter. 
There  were  on  board  about  forty  persons,  includ- 
ing four  Frenchmen,  one  of  them  being  the  Jesuit, 
Isaac  Jogues,  whom  we  have  already  followed  on 
his  missionary  journey  to  the  towns  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation.  In  the  int<?i"val  he  had  not  been  idle. 
During  the  last  autumn,  (l(i41,)  he,  ^vitl^  Father 
Charles  Ilaymbault,  had  passed  along  tlte  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  northward,  entered  the  strait  through 
which  Lake  Superior  discharges  itself,  pushed  on 
as  far  as  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  and  preached  the 
Faith  to  t^vo  thousand  Ojibwns,  and  other  Algon- 
quins  there  assembled."  He  was  now  on  his  retiuTi 
from  a  far  more  perilous  errand.  The  Huron  mis- 
sion was  in  a  state  of  destitution.     There  was  need 
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of  clothing  for  the  priests,  of  vessels  for  the  s 
of  bread  and  wine  for  the  eucharist,  of  writing 
materials,  —  in  short,  of  everjthing;  and,  early  in 
the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Jogues  had  de- 
scended to  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec  with  the 
Huron  traders,  to  procure  tlie  necessarj'  supplies. 
He  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  mission.  AVith  him  were  a  few  Huron 
converts,  and  among  them  a  noted  Cliristian  chief, 
Eustache  AhatsistarL  Others  of  the  part)-  were  inJ 
course  of  instruction  for  baptism ;  but  the  | 
part  were  heathen,  whose  canoes  were  deeply  \a* 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  bargains  with  the  Fit 
fur-tradera. 

Jogues  Hat  in  one  of  the  leading  canoes, 
was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1607,  and  was  thirty-fivs'l 
years  of  age.  His  oval  face  and  the  delicate  mouldj 
of  his  features  indicated  a  modest,  thoughtful, 
refined  nature.  He  was  constitutionally  timid,  with  I 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  great  religious  suscepti-l 
hilities.  He  was  a  finished  scholar,  and  might  havnf 
gained  a  literary  reputation ;  but  he  had  chosen  a 
other  cai'eer,  and  one  for  which  he  seemed  but  iUl 
fitted.  Physically,  however,  he  was  weU  matched! 
with  his  work ;  for,  though  his  frame  was  tJigfat,! 
he  was  so  active,  that  none  of  the  Indians  coaUl 
surpass  him  in  running.' 

With  hira  were  two  young  men.  Rend   GonpO  ' 
and  Guillaume  Couture,  donnea  of  the  mission,  — 

1  Suleox.  .Varrf  de  la  Prit  da  Ptrt  Jojaa.  MS. :  Mfmain  fffl«r  b 
Pttf  Jgyaa,  -MS. 

Tbcro  i>  ■  pormit  of  him  |it«fltei]  to  Mr.  Shca'i  wInilmU*  ••fitlua 
quulo  of  Joplei'i  .Vceum  Brlyiam. 
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that  is  to  say,  laymen  ivho,  from  a  religious  motive 
and  without  pay,  had  attached  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jesuits.  Goupil  had  formerly  entered 
upon  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Paris,  but  failiug  health 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  it.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  came  to  Canada,  offered  his  senicea  to  the 
Superior  of  the  mission,  was  employed  for  a  time  in 
the  humblest  offices,  and  afterwards  became  an  at- 
tendant at  the  hospital.  At  length,  to  his  delight, 
he  received  permission  to  go  up  to  the  Ilurons, 
where  the  surgical  skill  which  he  had  acquired 
was  gi'eatly  needed ;  and  he  wiis  now  on  his  way 
thither.'  Ilis  companion.  Couture,  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  vigor,  and  of  a  character  equally 
disinterestetl."  Both  were,  like  Jogues,  in  the 
foremost  canoes ;  while  the  fourth  Frenchman  was 
with  the  unconverted  Ilurons,  in  the  rear. 

The  twelve  canoes  had  reached  the  western  end 
of  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  where  it  is  filled  with  in- 
numerable islands.'  The  forest  was  close  on  their 
right,  they  kept  near  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current, 
unci  tile  shallow  water  before  them  was  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  bulrushes.  Suddenly 
the  silence  was  frightfully  broken.  The  war-whoop 
rose  from  among  the  rushes,  mingled  with  the 
reports  of  guns  and  the  whistling  of  bullets :  and 
several  Iroquois  canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  pushed 
out  from  theii"  concealment,  and  bore  down  upon 

I  Joguea.  Nulict  tar  IU«i  Goupil. 

*  Frir  an  itnuinl  of  him,  wo  Ferlsnd,  Nola  inr  la  liHpttm  Hi-  .V.  Z>. 
.AQM-itc.  S3(1S6U). 

*  Buleui,  .Vrimfrfg  la  Prise  rf«  Pin  Jegaa,  MS-  "^^"'^  ■'""unenl 
bavH  no  doubt  u  to  ibe  locality. 


Jogues  and  his  companions.     The  Hiirous  in 
rear  were  seized    ^vith  a  shameful    panic.     Tl 
leaped  ashore  ;  left  canoes,  baggage,  and  weapons; 
and   tied   into  the  woods.     The   French  and 
Christian  Hurons  made  fight  for  a  time  ;  but  when 
they  saw  another  fleet  of  canoes  approaching  from 
tlie  opposite  shores  or  islands,  they  lost  heart, 
those  escaped  who  could.     Goupil  was  seized  ami 
triumphant  yells,  as  were  also  several  of  the  Huri 
converts.     Jogues  sprang  into  the  bulrushes, 
might  have  escaped  ;  but  when  he  saw  Goupil  u: 
the  neophj-tcs  in  the  clutches  of  the  Iroquois, 
had  no  heart  to  abandon  them,  but  came  out  froi 
his  hiding-place,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  astoi 
ished  victors.     A  few  of  them  had  remained 
guard  the   prisoners ;    the  rest  were  chasing 
fugitives.     Jogues  mastered  his  agony,  and  bi 
to  baptize  those  of  tlie  captive  converts  who  neei 
baptismj 

Couture    had    eluded    pursuit ;    but    when 
thought  of  Jogues  and  of  what  perhaps  avail 
lum,  he  resolved  to  share  his  fate,  and.  ti 
retraced  his  steps.     As  he  approached,  five  Lkk! 
quois  ran  forward  to  meet  him ;  and  one  of  them 
snapped  his  gun  at  his  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.    lo 
his  confusion  and  excitement,  Couture  fired  his 
piece,  and  kid  the  savage  dead.     The  rcmai 
four  sprang  upon  him,  stripped  off  all  his  clntliing, 
tore  away  his  finger-nails  with  their  teeth,  gnawed 
his  fingers  with  the  fury  of  furnished  dogs,  and 
thrust  a  sword  through  one  of  his  hands.     Jogues 
broke  from  his  guards,  and,  rushing  to  bis  fneQid,j 
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threw  his  ai-ms  about  his  neck.  The  Iroquois 
dragged  him  away,  beat  him  with  their  fists  and 
war-clubs  till  he  was  senseless,  and,  when  he  re- 
vived, lacerated  his  fingers  with  their  teeth,  as  they 
had  done  those  of  Couture.  Then  they  turued 
upon  Goupil,  and  treated  him  with  the  same  fero- 
city. The  Uuron  prisoners  were  left  for  tlie  present 
unharmed.  More  of  them  were  brought  in  e^-ery 
moment,  till  at  length  the  number  of  captives 
amounted  in  all  to  twenty-two,  whUe  three  Hurons 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight  and  pursuit.  The  Iro- 
quois, about  seventy  in  number,  now  embarked  with 
their  prey :  but  not  until  they  had  knocked  on  the 
head  an  old  Huron,  whom  Jogues,  with  his  mangled 
hands,  had  just  baptized,  and  who  refused  to  leave 
the  place.  Then,  under  a  burning  sun,  they  crossed 
to  the  spot  on  which  the  town  of  Sorel  now  stands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kichelieu,  wh6re  they 
encamped.' 

Their  conrse  was  southward,  up  the  River  Riche- 
lieu and  Lake  Champlain  ;  thence,  by  way  of  Lake 

>  The  aboTe,  icilh  much  of  wlint  follon-*.  resM  on  three  document*. 
The  Bnl  U  •  long  tetter,  written  in  Lnlin.  bj  Jogue*,  to  the  Fnlher 
ProTinciiil  >t  Puria.  Il  ia  dwed  at  HenHsclncrtwycJc  (Albajiy),  Aug.  6, 
164S.  and  ia  preaerreil  in  [lie  Sonitliu  Jnu  Miliiam  or  Tinner,  and  in  llie 
Murir*  lUtutrti  rl  Getia  tenin  dt  SiKiHnle  .taa,  etc.,  of  Aleintnbe.  There 
y  a  French  truuUtinn  in  Marlln'a  DreMaui,  and  an  English  tranilaiion, 
by  Mr.  Bliea,  in  tlie  iV>w  York  U'-M.  Call.  nfl86T.  The  second  document 
la  an  old  ntoBascrlpt,  entitled  Narrtdt  la  /Vub  da  Parjajun.  It  <r*a 
written  by  the  Jesuit  Bute nx,  (htm  the  lip*  of  Joguei.  Fnther  Martin, 
8.  J.,  in  whoHt  cuilod;  it  wa».  kindly  pomiiitcd  me  to  have  ■  copy  made 
team  it.  Betidei  iheeo.  there  il  a  long  account  in  the  Rrialion  drt  Iluntiu 
of  I04T,  and  a  bricier  oue  in  tlial  of  1644,  All  thcM  narraiitci  ihow  Uie 
•ttongeat  internal  eridcncc  of  truth,  and  are  perfectly  concurrent.  They 
■le  alM>  »upporled  by  ilalements  of  escaped  Huron  prifonen,  and  by  MT> 
•ml  letters  and  menioira  of  the  Dulch  at  Rensaelaerswyck. 


George,  to  tbe  MoUawk  towns.     The  pain  and  I 
ver  of  their  wounds,  and  the  clouds  of  mosquitot 
which  they  could  not  drive  off.  left  the  prisouq 
no  peace  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night.    On  the  eigU 
day,  they  learned  that  a  large  Iroquois  war-pi 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  were  near  at  hand ; 
they  soon  approached  their  camp,  on  a  small  islai 
near  the  southera  end  of  Lake  Chaniplain. 
warriors,  two  hundred  in  number,  saluted  their  * 
torious  countrymen  with  volleys  from  their  ) 
then,  armed  with  clubs  and  thorny  titiclu,  i 
themselves  in  two  lines,  between  which  the  i 
tivea  were  compelled  to  pass  up  the  side  of  a  i 
hill.     On  the  way,  they  were  beaten  with  sw 
fury,  that  Jogues,  who  was  last  in  the  line, 
powerless,  drenched  in  blood  and  half  dead, 
the  chief  man  among  the  French  captives,  be  f 
the  worst.     Ilis  hands  were  again  mangled, 
fire  applied  to  his  body ;  while  the  Huron  chid 
Eustache,  was  subjected  to  tortures  even  more  a 
cious.     When,  at  night,  the  exliausted    suffere 
tried  to  rest,  the  young  warriors  came  to  lact 
theii*  wounds  and  pull  out  their  hair  and  beards. 

In  tbe  morning  they  resumed  their  journey, 
now  the  lake  narrowed  to  the  semblance  of  a  1 
quil  river.  Before  them  was  a  woody  mountain,  clo< 
on  tlieir  right  a  rocky  pronunitory,  and  betwec 
these  tloned  a  stxeara,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geoif 
On  those  rocks,  more  than  a  hundred  yt 
rose  the  ramparts  of  Ticouderoga.  They  lai 
shouldered  their  canoes  and  ba^agc,  took  I 
way  through  tbe  woods,  passed  the  spot  where  I 
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fierce  Highlanders  and  the  dauntless  regiments  of 
England  breasted  in  vain  the  storm  of  lead  and 
fire,  and  soon  reached  tlie  shore  where  Abercrora- 
bie  landed  and  Lord  Howe  fell.  First  of  white 
men,  Jogues  and  Ms  companions  gazed  on  the 
romantic  lake  that  bears  the  name,  not  of  its  gentle 
discoverer,  but  of  the  dull  Hanoverian  king.  Ijtke 
a  fair  Naiad  of  the  wilderness,  it  slumbered  be- 
tween the  guardian  mountains  that  breathe  from 
crag  and  forest  the  stem  poetry  of  war.  But  all 
then  was  solitude ;  and  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the 
roar  of  cannon,  and  tlie  deadly  crack  of  the  riHe 
bad  never  as  yet  awakened  their  angi-y  echoes.' 

Again  the  canoes  were  launched,  and  the  vnld 
flotilla  glided  on  its  way, —  now  in  the  shadow  of 
the  heights,  now  on  the  broad  expanse,  now  among 
the  devious  channels  of  the  narrows,  beset  with 
woody  islets,  where  the  hot  air  was  redolent  of  the 
pine,  the  spruce,  and  the  cedar, —  till  they  neared 
that  tragic  shore,  where,  in  the  following  century, 
New-England  rustics  bafHcd  the  soldiers  of  Dies- 
kau,  where  Montcalm  planted  his  batteries,  where 
the  red  cross  waved  so  long  amid  the  smoke,  and 

'  Lake  (ieorpc.  oFFanling  to  Jofcaes,  wot  calleil  hy  tlie  MoIibwIeb 
"  AlwUBUrocte."  or  I'Lm  vhen  Ihr  Lake  data.  "  Anrliaunque  "  a  founil 
oa  >  map  of  Sanson.  Spofford,  Gaitntrr  of  New  1  art,  orlicte  "  L«kc 
(Hotge."  «y»  thai  it  w»»  called  "  Canideri-mt,"  or  Tall  0/  /A*  Lair. 
FaAcr  Haiiin,  in  liis  nutoi  on  Bregiini,  preflxei  to  thia  niunG  that  of 
"  Horicoa,"  bul  give*  no  origitul  «utlioritj, 

I  liare  aevn  an  olil  Latin  mnp  on  whtch  the  name  "  HoHconi "  ia  ut 
dnwti  u  belonging  ro  a  neighboring  tribe,  Tliii  leems  to  be  only  •  mia- 
print  fbr"  Horicoui,"  tbai  ia, "  Iroconi,"  or  "  Iroquoia."  In  an  M  Kngliah 
nuq>,  preflsed  to  the  rare  Inii-l,  A  Trratae  of  Nnc  Englaad,  the  "  Laka  of 
Hierocoyes  "  is  laid  down.  Tlic  name  "  Horicon,"  u  oaed  If  Coop«r  in 
fall  t/ui  of  lit  Mohicant.  apemi  to  bare  do  auffident  h' 
Ti  M«,  the  lake,  M«        '" 
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where  at  length  the  summer  night  was  hide* 
with  carnage,  and  an  honored  name  was  staix 
with  a  memory  of  hlood.' 

The  Iroquois  landed  at  or  near  the  future  site  il 
Fort  William  Henry,  left  their  canoes,  nud,  i 
their  prisoners,  began  their  march  for  the  nei 
Mohawk  town.  Each  bore  his  share  of  the  pliia 
der.  Even  Jogues,  though  his  lacerated  handj 
were  in  a  frightful  condition  and  his  body  cowre 
with  bruises,  was  forced  to  stsigger  on  with  the  t 
under  a  heavy  load.  He  with  his  fellow-prisonert 
and  indeed  the  whole  party,  were  half  starved,  i 
sisting  chiefly  on  wild  berries.  They  crossed  tfal 
upper  Hudson,  and,  ia  thirteen  dajs  after  leavis 
the  St.  Lawrence,  neared  the  wretched  goal 
their  pilgrimage,  a  pttlisaded  town,  standing  on  I 
hill  by  the  banks  of  the  River  Mohawk. 

The  whoops  of  the  victors  announced  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  savage  hive  sent  forth  its  swurnu. 
They  thronged  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  old  and  the 
young,  each  with  a  stick,  or  a  slender  iron  ; 
bought  from  the  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson, 
ranged  themselves  in  a  double  line,  reaching  uj>w 
to  the  entrance  of  tlie  town ;  and  through 
"  narrow  road  of  Paradise,"  as  Jogues  calls  it,  t 
captives  were  led  in  single  file,  t'outtirc  in  fruid 
after  him  a  half-score  of  liurons,  then  (Jonpil,  t 

>  Tlie  slluiion  it.  of  coarte.  to  the  t\ege  of  Fart  Williaro  Ueatj  k 
17(7,  ■ml  the  erwiiini;  nuimicra  I17  Kluntuitni'i  Iniliuii.     Chail     *~ 
with  hl>  luiml  onrelcuticH,  tay*  thai  J«|iue»'>  caplnr*  look  m  dm 
route  to  afoli)  enemiea.     In  truth,  Imwrver,  llurj'  were  mil  in  di 
tngf  of  ■"*><■")!  "n?!  ■"<)  (''cy  followed  iheroutA  whlrii,  U 
'Socnlury,  na*  llie  great  liighwHy  l«tw«eii  CmmiU  anil  New  t 
Ir  Now  York. 
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the  remaining  Hurons,  and  at  last  Jogues.  As  they 
passed,  they  were  saluted  with  yells,  screeches, 
and  a  tempest  of  blows.  One,  heavier  than  the 
others,  knocked  Jogues's  breath  from  his  body,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  ground ;  but  it  was  death  to 
lie  there,  and,  regaining  his  feet,  he  staggered  on 
with  the  rest.'  When  they  reached  the  town,  the 
blows  ceased,  and  they  were  all  placed  on  a  scaf- 
fold, or  high  platform,  in  the  middle  of  the  place. 
The  three  Frenchmen  had  fared  the  worst,  and 
were  frightfully  disfigured.  Goupil,  especially,  was 
streaming  with  blood,  and  livid  with  braises  from 
head  to  foot. 

They  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  recover 
their  breath,  undisturbed,  except  by  the  hootings 
and  gibes  of  the  mob  below.  Then  a  chief  called 
out,  "Come,  let  us  caress  these  Frenchmen!"  — 
and  the  crowd,  knife  in  hiind,  began  to  nioimt 
the  scaffold.  They  ordered  a  Christian  ,\Jgonquin 
woman,  a  prisoner  among  them,  to  cut  off  Jogues's 
left  thumb,  which  she  did ;  and  a  thumb  of  Goupil 
was  also  severed,  a  clam-shell  being  used  as  the 
inetrument,  in  order  to  increase  the  pain.  It  is  need- 
leas  to  specify  further  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  all  designed  to  cause  the  greatest 
possible  suffering  without  endangering  life.  At 
night,  they  were  removed  from  the  scaffold,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  houses,  each  stretched  on  his 
back,  with  his  limbs  extended,  and  his  ankles  and 
wrists  bound  fast  to  stakes  driven  into  the  earthen 


floor.  The  children  now  profited  by  the  cxamplfli 
of  their  puretits,  and  uniused  themselves  by  placi 
live  cosils  and  red-hot  ashes  on  the  naked  bodies  a 
the  prisoners,  who,  bound  fust,  and  covered  ■ 
wounds  and  bruises  which  made  evoiy  movement  S 
torture,  were  sometimes  unable  to  shake  them  offj 

In  the  morning,  they  were  again  placed  ou  tU 
scafl'old,  whera,  diu^ng  this  and  the  two  followit 
days,  they  remained  exposed  to  the  t<iuuts  of  t 
ci'owd.  Then  they  were  led  in  triumph  to  the  sec- 
ond Moha\ik  town,  und  afterwarda  to  the  third,* 
suifeiing  at  each  a  repetition  of  cruelties,  the  detail 
of  which  would  be  as  monotonous  as  revolting. 

In  a  house  in  the  ton'n  of  Teonontogen,  •I<^;iM| 
was  hung  by  the  wrists  between  two  of  the  upri 
poles'  which  supported  the    structure,  in    such  i 
manner  that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  grouoi 
and  thus  he  remained  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  flj 
exti'eme  torture,  until,  as  he  wiis  on  the  i>oiut  oCv 
swooning,  an  Indian,  with  an  impulse  of  pity,  i 
the  cords  and  released  him.     AVhile  they  were  i 
this  town,  four  fresh  Huron  prisoners,  just  taki 
were  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  seufFold  ' 
the  rest.      Jogues,  in  the  midst  of  his  pain  ■< 
exhaustion,  took  the  opportunity  to  convert  theOtl 

>  The  MoliAwlu  hwl  bat  three  lawns.  The  flnl.  and  th«  lowMtN 
the  Hrer,  wm  (luseriieiion ;  ih«  ■econil,  lwi>  milei  ahove. » 
•ml  tlic  lliini,  TFonontumn :  ur,  w  Mvfnpalviwi*.  In  liU  AXrCot  ^  d*  Jl 
Jkan^hi,  write)  Uie  nitinot.  Aiierui^,  Uiiii*gim,  anil  1'livnoiiilia^  Tb^f  (M 
teem  lu  Imtv  Iwen  furliliui]  in  Ihe  IroqunU  manner.  • 
]M][iulallini  WW  thlrt^-flve  liundrod,  or  mmewluu  nxire.  At  k  I 
pgried,  17:0),  there  were  Ktlll  Uirve  tuwiii,  nameil  reipniti*«lf  1 
^  GsnoWBUgo,  anil  (janeeanngn.    See  ihc'  map  in  Mdt^u^  t 
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An  ear  of  green  com  was  tlirown  to  him  for  food, 
and  he  discovered  a  few  rain-di'opa  clinging  to  the 
husks.  With  these  he  baptized  two  of  the  Ilurons. 
The  remaining  two  received  baptism  soon  after 
from  a  brook  which  the  prisoners  crossed  on  the 
way  to  another  town. 

Couture,  though  he  had  incensed  the  Indians  by 
killing  one  of  their  warriors,  had  gained  then-  admi- 
ration by  his  bravery ;  and,  after  torturing  him  most 
Bavagclj',  they  adopted  him  into  one  of  then-  fami- 
lies, in  place  of  a  dead  relative.  Thenceforth  he 
was  comparatively  safe.  Jogues  and  Goupil  were 
less  fortiuiate.  Three  of  the  Hurons  bad  been 
burned  to  death,  and  they  expected  to  share  their 
fate.  A  council  was  held  to  pronounce  their 
doom;  but  dissensions  arose,  and  no  result  was 
reached.  They  were  led  back  to  the  tu-st  village, 
where  they  remained,  racked  with  suspense  and 
half  dead  with  exhaustion.  Jogues,  however,  lost 
no  opportuuity  to  baptize  dying  infants,  while  Gou- 
pil taught  children  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
On  one  occasion,  he  made  the  sign  on  the  forehead 
of  a  child,  grandson  of  an  Indian  in  whose  lodge 
they  lived.  The  superstition  of  the  old  savage 
was  aroused.  Some  Dutchmen  had  told  him  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  came  from  the  Devil,  and 
would  cause  mischief.  He  thought  that  Goupil 
was  bewitching  the  child ;  and,  resolving  to  rid 
himself  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  applied  for  aid 
to  two  young  braves.  Jogues  and  Goupil,  clad  in 
their  squalid  garb  of  tattered  skins,  were  soon  after 
walking  together  in  the  forest  that  adjoined  the 
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town,  consoling  themselves  with  prayer,  and  mata- 
iilly  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer  patiently  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  when,  as  they  were 
returning,  reciting  their  rosaries,  they  met  the  two 
young  Indians,  and  read  in  tlieir  sullen  visages 
augm-y  of  ill.  The  Indians  joined  them,  and  at 
companied  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  wherd 
one  of  the  two,  suddenly  drawing  a  hutohet  froio 
beneath  his  blanket,  sti-uck  it  into  the  head 
GoupU,  who  fell,  murmuring  the  name  of  Christ 
Jognes  dropped  on  his  knees,  and,  bowing  his  head 
in  prayer,  awaited  the  blow,  when  the  murderCT 
ordered  him  to  gel  up  and  go  home.  He  obeyi 
but  not  until  he  had  given  absolution  to  his 
breathing  friend,  and  presently  saw  the  lifeli 
body  drugged  thi'ough  the  town  amid  hootings 
rejoicings. 

Jogues  passed  a  nigjit  of  anguish  and  desola- 
tion, and  in  tlie  morning,  reckless  of  life,  set  forth 
in  search  of  Goupil's  remains,     "Where  are  yoa 
going  so  fast^ "  demanded  the  old  Indian,  his 
ter.     '■  Do  yon  not  see  those  fierce  young  bni' 
who  arc  watching  to  kill  you  ? "     Jogiies  pcnsistcdj 
and  the  old  man  asked  another  Indian  to  go  nil 
him  as  a  protector.      The  corpse  had  been  fli 
into  a  neighboring  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whii 
ran  a  torrent :    and  here,  with  the  Indian's   bel| 
Jogues  found  it,  stripped  naked,  and  gnawed 
dogs.     He  dragged  it  uito  tlie  water,  and  coi 
it  with  stones  to  save  it  from  further  mutil 
resohing  to  return  alone  on  the  folloning  d 
secretly  bury  it.     But  with  the  night  U' 
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a  storm ;  and  when,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
Jogues  descended  to  the  hrink  of  the  stream,  he 
■  found  it  a  rolling,  turbid  dood,  and  the  body  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Had  the  Indians  or  the  tor- 
rent borne  it  away  ?  Jogues  waded  into  the  eoW 
current ;  it  was  the  first  of  October  ;  he  sounded  it 
with  his  feet  and  with  his  stick ;  he  searched  the 
rocks,  the  thicket,  the  forest ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Then,  crouched  by  the  pitiless  stream,  he  mingled 
his  tears  with  its  waters,  and,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  groans,  chanted  the  service  of  the  dead.' 

ITie  Indians,  it  proved,  and  not  the  flood,  had 
robbed  him  of  the  remains  of  his  friend.  Early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  snows  were  melting  in  the 
woods,  he  was  told  by  Mohawk  children  that  the 
body  was  l)ing,  where  it  had  been  flung,  in  a  lonely 
spot  lower  down  the  stream.  He  went  to  seek  it; 
found  the  scattered  boues,  stripped  by  the  foxes 
and  the  birds;  and,  tenderly  gathering  them  up, 
hid  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  hoping  that  a  day  might 
come  when  he  could  give  them  a  Christian  burial 
in  consecrated  ground. 

After  the  murder  of  Goupil,  Jogues'a  life  hung 
by  a  hair.  He  lived  m  hourly  expectation  of  -the 
tomaliawk,  and  would  have  welcomed  It  as  a  boon. 
By  signs  and  words,  he  was  warned  that  his  hoiu' 
was  near;  but.  as  he  never  shunned  his  fote,  it  fled 
from  him,  and  each  day,  -with  renewed  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  still  among  the  living. 


Late  in  tlic  autumn,  a  party  of  the  Indians  set 
forth  on  their  yearly  deer-hunt,  and  Jogues  wa» 
ordered  to  go  with  them.  Shivering  and  half 
famished,  he  followed  them  through  the  thill  No- 
Tember  forest,  and  shared  their  wild  bivouac  in- 
the  depths  of  the  wintry  desolation.  The  gama 
they  took  was  devoted  to  Areskoui,  their  god,  and 
eaten  in  his  honor.  Jogues  would  not  liiste  the 
meat  offered  to  a  demon;  and  thus  he  sfcirved  in. 
the  midst  of  plcntj'.  At  night,  when  tlic  kettlft 
was  slung,  and  the  savage  crew  made  merry  around 
their  fire,  he  crouched  in  a  comer  of  the  hut, 
gnawed  by  hunger,  and  pierced  to  the  bone  with. . 
cold.  They  thought  his  presence  unpropitioua  to 
their  hunting,  and  the  women  especially  hatod 
him.  His  demeanor  at  once  astonished  and  in- 
censed his  masters.  He  brought  them  fire-wood,, 
like  a  squaw;  he  did  their  bidding  without  a  mm 
mur,  and  patiently  bore  their  abuse ;  but  when  the] 
mocked  at  his  God,  and  laughed  at  his  devotioiu 
their  slave  assumed  an  air  and  tone  of  authon^*. 
and  stcndy  rebuked  them.' 

He  would  sometimes  escape  from  "  this  Bab]^ 
Ion,"  as  he  calls  the  hut,  and  wander  in  the  foresti 
telling  his  beads  and  repeating  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture.  In  a  remote  and  lonely  spot,  he  cut  tbfl 
bark  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross  from  the  trunk  of  I 
great  tree;  and  here  he  made  his  prayers.  This 
living  martyr,  half  clnd  in  shaggy  furs,  kneeling 
on  the  snow  among  tlie  icicled  rocks  and  beneB^L 
the  gloomy   piucs,  bowing   in    adoration    befoi4 
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the  emblem  of  the  faith  in  which  was  his  only  con- 
solation and  his  only  hope,  is  ahke  a  theme  for  the 
pen  and  a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The  Indians  at  last  grew  tired  of  him,  and 
sent  hira  back  to  the  tillage.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  middle  of  March,  baptizing  infants  and  try- 
ing to  convert  adults.  He  told  them  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars.  They  listened  with 
interest ;  but  when  from  astronomy  he  passed  to 
theology,  he  spent  his  breath  in  vjiin.  In  March, 
the  old  man  with  whom  he  lived  set  forth  for  his 
spring  fishing,  taking  with  him  his  squaw,  and 
several  children,  Jognes  also  was  of  the  party. 
They  repaired  to  a  lake,  perhaps  Lake  Saratoga, 
four  daj-s  distant.  Here  they  subsisted  for  some 
time  on  frogs,  the  entrails  of  fish,  and  other  garb- 
age. Jognes  passed  his  days  in  the  forest,  repeat- 
ing his  prayers,  and  carving  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
trees,  as  a  terror  to  the  demons  of  the  wilderness, 
A  messenger  at  length  arrived  from  the  town :  and 
on  the  following  day,  under  the  pretence  that  signs 
of  an  enemy  had  been  seen,  the  part)'  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  returned  home  in  hot  haste.  The 
messenger  had  brought  tidings  that  a  war-party, 
which  had  gone  out  against  the  Fieuch,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  clamoring  to  appease  their  grief  by  tor- 
tMringJoguos  to  death.  This  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  return  ;  hut  when  tliey  J 
reached  the  town,  other  tidings  had  arrived,  Th* 
missing  warriors  were  safe  "i^^ 

in  trinmph  with  a  la 


Late  ill  the  autiuna,  a  party  of  the  IncUans  ( 
forth  on  their  yearly  deer-hiuit,  and  Jogues  waft'l 
ordered  to  go  with  them.      Shivering   and    half  | 
famished,  he  followed  them  through  the  ehill  No*j 
Tember  forest,  and  shared  their  wild  bivouac  : 
the  depths  of  the  ^vintry  desolation.     The  gai 
they  took  was  devoted  to  Areskoui,  their  god, 
eaten  in  his  honor.     Jogues  would  not  tiste  tb« 
meat  offered  to  a  demon ;    and  thus  he  star^^ed  i 
the  midst  of  plenty.      At  night,  when  the   kettle  " 
was  slung,  and  the  savage  crew  made  merry  around 
their  &-c,  he  crouched  in  a  comer   of  the  hnt, 
gnawed  by  hunger,  and  pierced  to  the  bone  with 
cold.     They  thought  his  presence  impropitioiis  to 
tiieir    himting,  and   the    women   especially  hated 
him.      His  demeanor  at  once   astonished  and  in- 
censed his  masters.     He  brought  them  fire-woodt 
like  a  squaw ;  he  did  their  bidding  without  a  moT'  J 
mur,  and  patiently  bore  their  abuse;  but  when  thef  1 
mocked  at  his  God.  and  laughed  at  bis  deroliotu 
their  slave  assumed  au  air  and  tone  of  auUiotitu 
and  sternly  rebuked  them.' 

He  would  sometimes  escape  from  "  tliis  Babi 
Ion,"  as  he  calls  the  hut,  and  wander  in  the  fo« 
telling  his  beads  and  repeating  passages  of  f 
tare.      In  a  remote  and  lonely  spot,  he  cut 
bark  in  the  form  of  a  cross  from  the  tnmk  of  i 
great  tree;  and  here  he  made  his  prayers.     ThbT 
living  martyr,  half  clad  in  shaggy  furs,  kneeling 
on  the  snow  among  the  icicled  rocks  and  beneath 
the  gloomy   pines,  bowing    in    adoration,    before . 

<  Lftlemtol,  lUUioa,  1M7,  U. 
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the  emblem  of  the  faith  in  which  was  hia  only  con- 
solation and  his  only  hope,  is  alike  a  theme  for  the 
pen  and  a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The  Indians  at  last  grew  tired  of  him,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  village.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  middle  of  March,  baptizing  infants  and  try- 
ing to  convert  adults.  Tie  told  them  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars.  They  listened  with 
interest ;  but  when  from  astronomy  he  passed  to 
theology,  he  spent  his  breath  in  vain.  In  March, 
the  old  man  with  whom  he  lived  set  forth  for  hia 
spring  fishing,  taking  with  him  his  squaw,  and 
several  children.  Jogues  also  was  of  the  party. 
They  repaired  to  a  lake,  perhaps  Lake  Saratoga, 
four  days  distant.  Here  they  subsisted  for  some 
time  on  frogs,  the  entrails  of  fish,  and  other  garb- 
age. Jogues  passed  his  days  in  the  forest,  repeat- 
ing his  prayers,  and  rarx-ing  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
trees,  as  a  terror  to  the  demons  of  the  wilderness. 
A  messenger  at  length  arrived  from  the  town :  and 
on  the  following  day,  under  tlie  pretence  that  signs 
of  an  enemy  liad  been  seen,  the  party  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  returned  home  hi  hot  haste.  The 
messenger  had  brought  tidings  that  a  war-i)arty, 
which  had  gone  out  against  the  French,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  clamoring  to  appease  their  grief  by  tor- 
turing Jogues  to  death.  This  was  the  true  cause  of 
ttie  sudden  and  mysterious  retiu-n  ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  town,  other  tidings  had  arrived.  The 
missing  warriors  were  safe,  and  on  their  way  home 
in  triumph  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Again 
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Jogues's  life  was  Beared ;  but  he  was  forced  to  I 
witness  the  torture  and  butchery  of  the  cotiTertil 
and  allies  of  the  French,  Existence  became  vm^  I 
endurable  to  liim,  aud  he  longed  to  die.  War- 1 
porties  were  continually  going  out.  Should  they  I 
be  defeated  and  cut  off,  he  would  pay  the  forfeiti 
at  the  stake  ;  and  if  they  came  back,  as  tlicyl 
usually  did,  with  booty  and  prisoners,  he 
doomed  to  see  his  countrymen  and  their  Indian.! 
friends  mangled,  burned,  and  devoured. 

Jogues  had  shown  no  disposition  to  escape,  uni 
great  liberty  wjis  therefore  allowed  him.     He  wenfe  ' 
from  town  to  town,  giWng  absolution  to  the  Cliri»- 
tian  captives,  and    cotiverting   and    baptizing  the 
heathen.     On  one  occasion,  he  baptized  a  womaiL  J 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  imder  pretence  of  lif 
a  cup  of  water  to  her  parched  lips.     There  was  i 
lack  of  objects  for  his  zeal,      A  single  v 
retiuTied  from   the  Hiu-on  country  with  nearly  I 
hundred  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  i 
Iroquois  towns,  and  the  greater  part  burned.' 
the  children  of  the  Mohawks  and  their  neighbon^fl 
lie  had  baptized,  before  August,  about   seventyjj 
insomuch  that  he  l>eg;m  to  regard   his    capttvit| 
as  a  Providential  interposition  for  the  saving  i  ' 
souls. 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  went  with  a  pnrty  < 

I  The  Datch  clergyman.  Mcgnpalenala,  at  thU  time  llting  at  I 
Orange,  bears  the  »u«ii(fe9l  iMtlninny  lo  the  femciiT  with  whith 
fclenil*,  lh«  Miiimwka.  treated  their  priiunvr*.  lie  meutiotiii  ihc  ■■ 
nwide*  of  tortura  whicli  Jo|[uca  dMcribei,  and  ia  rery  axpttdi  m 
nnnibBluni.  "  The  uuininuD  pei>|i1e,"  he  Miit.  "  eat  the  arma.  batii 
and  trnnk ;  but  clia  chUfi  eat  the  head  and  t)ie  heart."  (SHort  S' 
(Ai  Vd^vi:  /ndtaiH.)    Tlii*  letJit  irai  uf  a  rvligiom  chatacUr. 
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Indians  to  a  fishing-place  on  the  Hudson,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Fort  Orange.  While  here, 
he  learned  that  another  war-party  had  lately 
returned  with  prisoners,  two  of  whom  had  been 
burned  to  death  at  Osseruenon.  On  this,  his  con- 
science smote  him  that  he  had  not  remained  in 
the  town  to  give  the  sufferers  absolution  oi'  ha\y- 
tisra ;  and  he  begged  leave  of  the  old  ivoman  who 
had  hira  in  charge  to  return  at  the  first  opportu- 
nitj',  A  canoe  soon  after  went  up  the  river  with 
Bome  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
in  it.  When  they  reached  Reusselacrswyck,  the 
Indians  landed  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  took 
Jogues  u-ith  them. 

The  centre  of  this  rude  little  settlement  was 
Fort  Orange,  a  miserable  structure  of  logs,  stand- 
ing on  a  spot  now  within  the  Umits  of  the  city  of 
Albany.'  It  contained  several  houses  and  other 
buildings ;  and  behind  it  was  a  small  church, 
recently  erected,  and  serving  as  the  abode  of  the 
pastor,  Uominie  Megapoleusis,  known  in  our  day 
afl  the  writer  of  an  interesting,  tiiough  short, 
account  of  the  Mohawks.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  bouses,  roughly  built  of  boards  and  roofed 
with  thatch,  were  scattered  at  intervals  on  or  near 
the  borders  of  the  Hudson,  above  and  below  the 
fort.  Their  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  for  the  most  part  rude  Dutch  farmera, 
tenants  of  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  or  lord  of 
the  manor.      They  raised  wheat,  of  which  they 

'  Tlie  sileof  tl)«  Phimii  UoWl,  — .VoWftj  M'-  .SW  to  Ayn— * 
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made  beer,  and  oats,  with  which  they  fed  their 
numerous  horses.  They  traded,  too,  with  the 
Indians,  who  profited  greatly  by  the  competition 
among  them,  receiving  guns,  knives,  axes,  kettlei, 
cloth,  and  beads,  at  moderate  rates,  in  exchange  for 
their  furs.*  The  Dutch  were  on  excellent  terms 
with  their  red  neighbors,  met  them  in  the  forest 
without  the  least  fear,  and  sometimes  intermarried 
with  them.  They  had  kno^vn  of  Jogues's  cap- 
tivity, and,  to  their  great  honor,  had  made  eflforts 
for  his  release,  offering  for  that  purpose  goods 
to  a  considerable  value,  but  without  effect.* 

At  Fort  Orange  Jogues  heard  startluig  news. 
The  Indians  of  the  village  where  he  Uved  were,  he 
was  told,  enraged  against  him,  and  determined  to 
bum  him.  About  the  first  of  July,  a  war-party 
had  set  out  for  Canada,  and  one  of  the  warriors 
had  offered  to  Jogues  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  French  commander  at  Three 
Rivers,  thinking  probably  to  gain  some  advantage 
under  cover  of  a  parley.  Jogues  knew  that  the 
French  would  be  on  their  guard;  and  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  informing 
them  as  to  the  state  of  affau's  among  the  Iroquois. 

*  Jojfues,  yoviim  Ihhjtum:  Barnes,  SittkiMnt  of  AlUwy,  uO-oo;  O'Ctl- 
laglmn,  Snv  Sfthrlnml,  Chap.  VI. 

Oil  the  relations  of  the  >ro)iawk8  nnd  Dutch,  see  Me^nixtlensis.  5iorf 
Shtrh  iif  (fit  yfnhnu'k  /iiiiians,  and  {Mirtions  of  the  letter  of  Joj;uo«  to  bif 
Suiwrior,  dated  Kens>olaer!*wyck,  Aujj.  J50,  1013. 

-  See  a  lonjj  letter  of  Arendt  Van  Curler  ((\>rlaer)  to  Van  Ken«»ela«r. 
June  10,  lOl.J,  in  O'Callajjhan's  Xni'  \(thrlaiui.  Appendix  L.  "  We  per- 
suaded them  so  far,"  writes  Van  Curler,  "  that  they  proniiseil  not  to  kill 
them.  .  .  .  The  Frencli  caj)tives  ran  screaminf;  after  us,  and  l>e#otitfht 
us  to  do  all  in  our  i>ower  to  relea<«e  them  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  har- 
barians." 
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A  Dutchman  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  he 
wrote  a  letter,  in  a  jargon  of  Latin,  I'rench,  ;md 
Hui'on,  warning  his  countrymen  to  be  on  then: 
guard,  as  war-])arties  were  constantly  going  out, 
and  tliey  could  hope  for  no  respite  from  attack  until 
late  in  the  autumn.'  When  the  Iroquois  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  a  small 
fort  had  been  built  by  tlic  French  the  preceding 
summer,  the  messenger  asked  for  a  parley,  and 
gave  Jogues's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  post, 
who,  after  reading  it,  turned  his  cannon  on  the 
savages.  They  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  behind 
them  their  baggage  and  some  of  their  guns ;  and, 
returning  home  in  a  fury,  chai'ged  Jogues  with  hav- 
ing caused  theu'  discomfiture.  Jogues  had  expect- 
ed this  result,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it ;  but 
several  of  the  principal  Dutch  settlers,  and  among 
them  Van  Curler,  who  had  made  t)ie  previous  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him,  urged  that  his  deatli  was  cer- 
tain, if  he  returned  to  the  Indian  toivn,  and  advised 
him  to  make  his  escape.  In  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  settlement,  lay  a  small  Dutch  vessel  nearly  ready 
to  sail.  A' an  Curler  ofl'cred  him  a  passage  m  her  to 
Bordeaux  or  Rochclle,  —  representing  that  the  op- 
portunity was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  making  light 
of  the  prisoner's  objection,  that  a  connivance  in  his 
e8cai>e  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  would  excite  the 
resentment  of  the  Indians  agahist  them.  Jogues 
thanked  him  warmly;  but,  to  his  amazement,  asked 
for  a  niglit  to  consider  the  matter,  and  take  counsel 
of  God  in  prayer. 

>  S«e  a  French  remlerliiK  «f  tbe  kite  fa 


floor.  The  duidi-en  now  i)rofited  by  the  examiiJei 
of  their  piuents,  and  amused  themselves  by  placim 
live  coals  and  red-hot  ashes  on  the  nuked  bodies  q 
the  iirisoncrs,  who,  bound  fust,  and  covered  ' 
wounds  and  bruises  which  made  evcrj-  movement  I 
torture,  were  sometimes  unable  to  shake  them  offj 

In  the  morning,  they  were  agiiin  placed  on  ' 
scaffold,  where,  during  this  and  the  two  follow 
days,  they  remained  exposed  to  the  tuuuts  of  1 
Crowd.  Then  they  were  led  in  tiiuniph  to  the  i 
ond  Mohawk  to^vn,  and  afterwards  to  the 
suffering  at  each  a  repetition  of  ciaieltics,  tho  del 
of  which  w'ould  be  as  monotonous  as  revolting. 

In  a  house  in  the  town  of  Teonontogcu,  Jo] 
was  hung  by  the  wrists  between  two  of  the  upri 
poles'  which  supported  the  structure,  in  «uch  j 
manner  that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  f 
and  thus  he  remained  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  i 
extreme  torture,  until,  as  he  wiis  on  tlie  point  i 
swooning,  an  Indian,  iivith  au  impulse  of  pity, 
the  cords  and  released  him.  While  they  were  i 
this  town,  four  fresh  Huron  prisoners,  just  take] 
were  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  scatTold  wi^ 
the  rest.  Jogues,  in  the  midst  of  his  pain 
exhaustion,  took  the  opportunity  to  convert  I 

>  Tlie  Mnliawk*  hul  but  Oine  towni.  The  flnt,  ilul  Ui*  Iir*nt « 
the  rirer,  was  Oneruenun ;  the  wcoiiil.  two  mile*  tbove.  wu  AmUfwiM ; 
and  Uie  tliird,  Teonanlagcn :  or.  u  HcgapolenaU.  Id  til*  iftlviicA  nt'  lir  lit- 
iawki.  writei  Hit'  ruiliin.  A«pcrii«,  Buiiagini,  >n'l  Tlienuintioiia.  TW/  Ji 
(eem  to  tutic  been  Ibrilflcil  in  Ihe  Irwgunii  tnanuer,  an  J  tli«ir  ndud 
papalslion  *u  tliirtj^tlTi;  hundrcl.  or  ■oine'rhat  mure.  At  •  laV 
period,  l~X.  llirre  wm  mill  tlirce  tuvtm.  imiiicd  mppvilinl;  1'wb«»- 
tuuga,  Gunutrkuga,  ainl  GanegiuugiL    Sec  the  luip  in  Mi 
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An  ear  of  green  com  was  thrown  to  him  for  food, 
and  he  discovered  a  few  rain-drops  clinging  to  the  i 
husks.  With  these  he  baptized  two  of  the  IIui'oiis. 
The  remaining  two  received  baptism  soon  after 
from  a  brook  which  the  prisoners  crossed  on  the 
way  to  another  town. 

Couture,  though  he  had  incensed  the  Indians  by 
killing  one  of  their  warriors,  bad  gained  their  admi- 
ration by  his  bravery ;  and,  after  torturing  him  most 
savagely,  they  adopted  him  into  one  of  their  fami- 
lies, in  place  of  a  dead  relative.  Thenceforth  he 
was  comparatively  safe.  Jogiies  and  Goupil  were 
less  fortimate.  Three  of  the  Hurons  had  been 
burned  to  death,  and  they  expected  to  share  their 
fate.  A  council  was  held  to  pronounce  their 
doom ;  but  dissensions  arose,  and  no  result  was 
reached.  They  were  led  back  to  the  fiist  village, 
where  they  remained,  racked  with  suapeuse  and 
half  dead  with  exhaustion.  Jogues,  however,  lost 
no  opportunity  to  baptize  dying  infants,  while  Gou- 
pil taught  children  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cros.s. 
On  one  occasion,  he  made  the  sign  on  the  forehead 
of  a  child,  grandson  of  an  Indian  in  whose  lodge 
they  lived.  The  superstition  of  the  old  savage 
was  aroused.  Some  Dutchmen  had  told  him  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  came  from  the  Devil,  and 
■would  cause  mischief,  lie  thought  that  Goupil 
was  bewitching  the  child ;  and,  resolving  to  rid 
himself  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  applied  for  aid 
to  two  young  braves.  Jogues  and  Goupil,  cliid  in 
their  squalid  garb  of  tattered  skins,  were  soon  after 
walking  together  in  the  forest  that  adjoined  the 
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town,  consoling  themselvea  with  prayer,  and  inato<  I 
ally  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer  patiently  for  the  I 
sake  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  when,  as  they  were  I 
returning,  reciting  their  rosaries,  they  met  the  twoi  I 
young  Indians,  and  read  in  their  sullen  Wsages  att  I 
augui-y  of  ill.     The  Indians  joined  them,  aiid  ne^M 
coiiipanied  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where 
one  of  the  two,  suddenly  drawing  a  hutchct  from 
beneath    his   blanket,  struck  it  into  the  head  of 
Goupil,  who  fell,  murniuring  the  name  of  Cbri)tt.J 
Jogues  dropped  on  his  knees,  and,  bowing  his  head! 
in  prayer,  awaited  the  blow,  when  the  murdei 
ordered  him  to  get  up  and  go  home.     He  obeyedfl 
but  not  until  he  had  given  absolution  to  hts  ! 
breathing   friend,  and    presently  saw    the   lifeles 
body  dragged  through  the  town  amid  hootings  i 
rejoicings. 

Jogues  passed  a  nigjit  of  anguish  and  desoia 
tion,  and  in  the  morning,  reckless  of  life,  set  fori 
in  search  of  Goupil's  remains.     "Where  ore  i 
going  so  fast?"  demanded  the  old  Indian,  his  t 
ter.     "  Do  you  not  see  those  fierce  young  bnivi 
who  are  watching  to  kill  you?"     Jogues  persinte 
and  tlic  old  man  asked  another  Indian  to  go  with 
him  as  a  protector.      The  corpse  bad  been  fiui 
into  a  neighboring  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whid 
ran  a  torrent ;    and  here,  with  the  Indian's  help, 
Jogues  found  it,  stripped  naked,  and  gnawed  1 
dogs.     lie  dragged  it  into  the  water,  and  covered" 
it  with  stones  to  save  it  fiom  further  mutilatioii, 
resolving  to  return  ntoiie  on  the  following  day  i 
secretly  bury  it.     Hut  with  the  night  there  i 


a  storm ;  and  when,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
Jogues  descended  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  he 
-  found  it  a  rolling,  turbid  flood,  and  the  hodv  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Had  the  Indians  or  the  tor- 
rent bonie  it  away  ?  Jogues  waded  into  the  cold 
current ;  it  was  the  first  of  October ;  he  sounded  it 
with  his  feet  and  with  his  stick ;  he  searched  the 
rocks,  the  thicket,  the  forest ;  hut  all  in  vain. 
Then,  crouched  by  the  pitiless  stream,  he  mingled 
his  tears  with  its  waters,  and,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  groans,  chanted  the  sei-vice  of  the  dead.' 

The  Indians,  it  proved,  and  not  the  flood,  had 
robbed  him  of  the  remains  of  his  friend.  Early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  snows  were  melting  in  the 
woods,  he  was  told  by  Mohawk  children  that  the 
body  was  lying,  where  it  had  been  flung,  in  a  lonely 
spot  lower  down  the  stream.  He  went  to  seek  it; 
found  the  scattered  bones,  stripped  by  the  foxes 
and  the  birds;  and,  tenderly  gathering  them  up, 
hid  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  hoping  that  a  day  might 
come  when  he  could  give  them  a  Christian  burial 
in  consecrated  ground- 
After  the  murder  of  Goupil,  Jogues's  life  hung 
by  a  hair.  He  lived  in  hourly  expectation  of  -the 
tomahawk,  and  would  have  welcomed  it  as  a  boon. 
By  signs  and  words,  he  was  warned  that  his  hoiu' 
was  neat ;  but,  as  he  never  shunned  his  fate,  it  fled 
from  him,  and  each  day,  with  renewed  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  still  among  the  living. 

>  Jogue*  in  Tottner,  SocUtni  Mililimt,  G19;  Bresuni,  21C;  lAlcmant, 
Jlrhtl'm,   11147,  25,  28;  BuUux,  A'amf,  MS,;  Joguee,  Noticir  mr  Htnf 
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Late  in  the  aiitiinm,  a  party  of  the  ] 
forth  ou  their  yearly  deer-hunt,  and  Jogues  i 
ordered  to  go   with  thcnt.      Shivering   and    half;! 
famished,  he  followed  them  through  the  chill  ^o- 
vember  forest,  and  shared  their  wild  bivouac  i 
the  depths  of  the  wintry  desolation.     The 
they  took  was  devoted  to  .■Vreskom,  their  god,  t 
eaten  in  his  honor.     Jogues  would  not  taste  ' 
meat  ofTcreti  to  a  demon ;    and  thus  lie  starved  'm^ 
the  midst  of  plenty.      At  uight,  when  the   ketllc 
was  slung,  and  the  savage  crew  made  merry  around 
their  fii-e.  he  crouched  in  a  comer   of  the   hnlj 
gnawed  by  hunger,  and  pierced  to  the  bone  widi 
cold.     They  thought  his  presence  unpropitious  1 
their    hunting,  and   the    women   especially 
him.      His  demeanor  at  once  astonished  and  in-l 
censed  his  masters.     He  brought  them  fire-woodJ 
like  a  equaw ;  he  did  their  bidding  without  a  mni-.l 
mur,  and  patiently  bore  their  abuse;  but  when  thef  1 
mocked  at  his  God,  and  laughed  at  his  derotioiH 
their  slave  assumed  an  air  and  tone  of  aittbon^J 
and  sternly  rebuked  them.' 

He  would  sometimes  escape  from  "  this  Bab] 
Ion,"  as  he  calls  the  hut,  and  wander  in  tlie  forest^! 
telling  his  beads  and  repeating  passages  of  Soip-a 
tnre.      In  a  remote  and  lonely  si»ot,  he  cut  thft 
bark  in  the  form  of  a  cross  from  the  tnmk  of  tl 
great  tree;  and  here  he  made  his  prayers.     Tliiil 
living  martyr,  half  clad  in  shaggy  ffirs,  kneeling 
on  the  snow  among  the  icicled  rocks  and  beneath 
the  gloomy    pines,   bowing    in    adoration    befora  ■ 

»  lalemant,  Rdmim,  IM7,  41. 


the  emblem  of  the  faith  in  which  was  his  only  con- 
solation and  his  only  hope,  is  alike  a  theme  for  the 
pen  and  a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The  Indians  at  last  grew  tired  of  him,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  village.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  middle  of  March,  baptizing  infants  and  try- 
ing to  convert  adults.  He  told  them  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars.  They  listened  with 
interest ;  but  when  from  astronomy  he  passed  to 
theology,  he  spent  bis  breath  in  vain.  In  March, 
the  old  man  with  whom  he  lived  set  forth  for  liis 
spring  fishing,  taking  with  him  his  squaw,  and 
several  children.  Jogues  also  was  of  the  party. 
They  repaired  to  a  lake,  perhaps  Lake  Saratoga, 
four  days  distant.  Here  they  subsisted  for  some 
time  on  frogs,  the  entrails  of  fish,  and  other  garb- 
age. Jogues  passed  his  daya  in  the  forest,  repeat- 
ing his  prayers,  and  carving  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
trees,  as  a  terror  to  the  demons  of  the  wilderness. 
A  messenger  at  length  arrived  from  the  town :  and 
on  the  following  day,  imder  the  pretence  that  signs 
of  an  enemy  had  been  seen,  the  partj'  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  returned  home  in  hot  haste.  The 
messenger  had  brought  tidings  that  a  war-party, 
which  had  gone  out  against  the  French,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  clamoring  to  appease  their  grief  by  tor- 
turing Jogues  to  death.  This  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  return ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  town,  other  tidings  had  arrived.  The 
missing  warriors  were  safe,  and  on  their  way  home 
in  triumph  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.   Again 
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Jogues*8  life  weis  spai'ed ;  but  he  was  forced  tol 
witness  the  tm'tm^'  and  butchery  of  the  couvert 
and  allies  of  the  French.     Existence  became  uihI 
cndui-able  to  him,  aud  he  longed  to  die.     War-j 
parties  were  continually  going  out.     Should  the] 
be  defeated  and  cut  off,  he  woiJd  pay  the  fotfeil 
at   the   stake  ;    and  if  they  came    back,  as   the] 
usually   did,   with   booty   and    prisoners,   he 
doomed  to  sec  his  countrjraen  and  their  India] 
friends  tnaufjled,  burned,  and  devoured. 

Jogucs  hiid  shown  no  disposition  to  escajie,  i 
great  liberty  was  therefore  allowed  him.     Uc  went  ' 
from  town  to  town,  giving  absolution  to  the  Chris- 
tian captives,   and    converting   and    baptizing   the 
heathen.     On  one  occasion,  he  baptized  a  wotnaa 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  under  pretence  of  Itfting 
a  cup  of  water  to  her  parched  lips.     There  was  no 
lack  of  objects  for  his  zeal.      A  single  war-party 
returned  from  the   Huron  country  with  nearly  K 
hundred  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  , 
Iroquois  towns,  and  the  greater  part  burned.' 
tiie  children  of  the  Mohawks  and  their  netghlx 
he  had  baptized,  before  August,  about    scvcntyjj 
insomuch  that  he  began  to  regard   his    captiviQ 
as  a  Providential  interposition  for  the  saving  < 
souls. 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  went  with  a  part)'  i 

I  Tlie  Duich  clergyiiMn.  Mei^poleiuii.  ai  ilili  tinw  liiioK  al  t 
Onogt,  bean  the  *Utin^sC  tcstinion/  to  tho  furodl*  with  which  hi* 
(H<'nili>.  the  Blolinirk*,  trciicl  ilieir  prixinen.  He  mBiiliuos  the  ■»« 
modM  of  turturu  whicli  JogaiM  ilMLTibes,  anil  i*  Tery  explicit  ■*  W 
oniiihalifm.  "  The  caniinoli  people,"  he  uj"!,  "  ent  the  atm*,  In 
■ii<l  trunk :  hut  the  i'?i)«ft  ent  Ihe  he»i]  and  llie  hrart."  (SAort  S 
llu  ilaliawt  IniluM.)     Tliii  feait  wu  of  a  tsllgiotit  ebanctBT. 
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Indians  to  a  fishing-place  on  the  Hudson,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Fort  Orange.  While  bere> 
he  learned  that  another  war-party  had  lately 
returned  with  prisoners,  t^vo  of  whom  had  been 
burned  to  death  at  Osserucuon,  On  this,  his  con- 
science smote  hini  that  he  had  not  remained  in 
the  town  to  give  the  sufferers  absolution  or  bap- 
tism :  and  he  begged  leave  of  the  old  woman  who 
had  him  in  charge  to  return  at  the  first  opportii- 
nitj'.  A  canoe  soon  after  went  up  the  river  with 
some  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
in  it.  When  they  reached  Rensselaersivyck,  the 
Indians  landed  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  took 
Jogues  with  them. 

The  centre  of  this  rude  little  settlement  was 
Fort  Orange,  a  miserable  structure  of  logs,  stand- 
ing on  a  spot  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Albany.'  It  contained  several  houses  iind  other 
buildings ;  and  behind  it  was  a  small  church, 
recently  erected,  and  serving  as  the  abode  of  the 
pastor.  Dominie  Megapolensis.  known  in  our  day 
as  the  writer  of  an  interesting,  though  short, 
account  of  the  Mohawks.  Some  twentj-five  or 
thirty  houses,  roughly  built  of  boardu  and  roofed 
with  thatch,  were  scattered  at  intervals  on  or  near 
the  boi-dei-s  of  the  Hudson^  above  and  below  the 
fort.  Their  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  for  the  most  part  rude  Dutch  farmeni, 
tenants  of  \'an  Rensselaer,  the  jmtroon,  or  lord  of 
the  manor.      They  raised  wheat,  of  which  they 
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made  beer,  &Dd  oats,  with  which  they  fed    thdrfl 
numerous    horses.      They   traded,    too,    with    thftl 
Indians,  who  profited  greatly  by  the  compctitionl 
among  them,  receiving  guns,  knives,  axes,  kcttloi 
cloth,  and  beads,  at  moderate  ratea,  iu  excbaoge  ftf 
their  furs.'     The  Dutch  were  on  excellent  ten 
with  their  red  neighbors,  met  them  in  the  fore 
without  the  least  fear,  and  sometimes  intennarrieil'l 
with  them.      They  had  known   of  Jogues's   ca[N^ 
tivity,  and,  to  their  great  honor,  had  made  effoiU 
for  his   release,  offering  for   that   pui'pose   goods 
to  a  considerable  value,  but  without  effect" 

At  Fort  Orange  Jogues  heard  startling  nei 
The  Indians  of  the  village  where  he  lived  were,  1 
was  told,  enraged  against  him,  and  determined  I 
hum  him.  About  the  first  of  July,  a  war-par^l 
had  set  out  for  Canada,  and  one  of  the  warrioi 
had  offered  to  Jogues  to  be  the  bearer  of  u  leUi 
from  him  to  the  French  commander  at  Thm| 
Kivers,  thinking  probably  to  gain  some  ad^-anta 
under  cover  of  a  parley.  Jogues  knew  that  I 
French  would  be  on  their  guard;  and  he  fdl 
it  his  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  infon 
them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Iroqw 

I  JoKoer,  Noi'um  Br/gium:  DaTne:  StUilatm  ^  ABaKy.SI^^^■,^y^ 
ImkIuui,  iVm  iV.(W/<inJ,  Chap.  VI. 

(In  tli«  relmtioiiB  of  die  Mohawk*  and  Dutch,  wc  Mepi^cvuaa, 
Stvlcli  of  ikt  Mokaifk  Miaui,  and  pordoiw  <•(  t!i«  Ieili<r  of  Jii«ua  t 
Superior,  dated  Renmelaenorck.  Aug.  80.  1^3. 

'  Sevaloii|;l«ilLTorAreiidc  VaoOurloriCorlaer)  to 
June  IB,  IMa.  in  O'CalUghan'a  A'<w  A'^lirrlaml,  A|ipMuti 
anailfd  Ihem  )a  ftu-,"  write*  Van  Cari«r.  "that  lb«5  pramlM4  MA  U 
tbcro.  .  .  .  Tho  Prvnch  captivca  ran  acrMiulng  alW  a*,  and  ban 
u>  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  rclcatc  i]icid  out  of  tlw  haoda  of  ilw 
liarian*." 
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A  Dutchman  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  he 
wrote  a  letter,  in  a  jargon  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Huron,  warning  his  countrymen  to  be  on  their 
guard,  ag  war-parties  were  constantly  going  out, 
and  they  coidd  hope  for  no  respite  from  attack  until 
late  in  the  autumn.'  When  the  Iroquois  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  a  small 
fort  had  been  built  by  the  French  the  preceding 
Bumraer,  the  messenger  asked  for  a  parley,  and 
gave  Jogues's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  post, 
who,  after  reading  it,  turned  his  cannon  on  the 
savages.  They  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  behind 
them  their  baggage  and  some  of  their  guns;  and, 
letuiiiing  home  in  a  fury,  charged  Jogues  with  hav- 
ing caused  their  discomfiture.  Jogues  had  expect- 
ed this  result,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it ;  but 
several  of  the  principal  Dutch  settlers,  and  among 
them  Van  Curler,  who  had  made  the  previous  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him,  ui'ged  that  his  death  was  cer- 
tain, if  he  returned  to  the  Indian  town,  and  advised 
him  to  make  his  escape.  In  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  settlement,  lay  a  small  Dutch  vessel  nearly  ready 
to  Bail.  Van  Curler  offered  him  a  passage  in  her  to 
Bordeaux  or  Rochelle,  • —  representing  that  the  op- 
portunity Wiis  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  making  light 
of  the  prisoner's  objection,  that  a  connivance  in  his 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  would  excite  the 
resentment  of  the  Indians  against  them,  Jogues 
thanked  him  warmly;  but,  to  his  amazement,  asked 
for  a  night  to  consider  the  matter,  and  take  counsel 
of  God  in  prayer. 

)  gee  a  FroucU  reodering  of  the  letler  in  Vimont,  litlaiim,  IMS,  p.  76. 
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He  speut  the  night  in  great   agitation,    tossed  I 
by  doubt,   and   full   of  anxiety  le«t    bis    self-love  I 
should  beguile  him  from  his  duty.'      Was  it  not  ] 
possible  that  the  Indiims  might  spare  his  life, 
that,  by  a  timely  drop  of  water,  he  miglit  atill  re»-  ' 
cue  souls  from  torturing  deWls,  and  eternal  fires  of 
perdition  {     On  the  other  hand,  would  he  not,  by  ' 
remaining  to  meet  a  fate  almost  iuentJible,  incor 
the  guilt  of  suicide  ?     And  eveu  should  he  cscajie 
tortiue  and  death,  could  be  hope  that  the  ludinoa 
would  again   permit  him  to  instruct  and   baptute  i 
their  prisonere  ?     Of  his  French  comi>nnions,  one, 
GoupU,  was  dead  ;  while  Couture  had  urged  Jogaet 
to  fliglit,  saying  that  he  would  then  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  that,  so  long  as  the  Father  remained  J 
a    prisoner,   he,   Coutiuv?,    would    share    his    fate,  j 
Before  morning,  Jogues    hud   made   his  decision.! 
God,  he  thought,  would  be  better  pleased  should.'! 
lie  embrace  the  op]iortunity  given  lum.     Ue  nvotj 
to  tind  his  Dutch  fiiends,  and,  with  a  profusion  of  9 
thanks,  accepted  theii-  offer.     Tiiey  told  him  that  al 
boat  should  be  left  for  him  on  the  shore,  and  thatJ 
he  must  watch  his  time,  and  escape  in  it  to  tbel 
vessel,  where  he  would  be  safe. 

He  and  his  Indian  musters  were  lodged  together  J 
in  a  large  building,  like  a  bam.  belonging  to  a  DntdiJ 
fanner.     It  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  had  i 
pailition  of  any  kind.     At  one  end  the  fanner  kepi 
his  cattle ;  at  the  other  he  slept  with  his  wife,  I 
Mohawk  squaw,  and  his  children,  while  his  J 
guests  lay  on  tlie  Hoor  in  the  middle."     Aa  be  i 

>  Uiiteui,  Nanr,  MS.  >  tUd. 


described  as  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
colony,  it  is  cleai'  that  the  civilization  of  Rensae- 
laerswyck  was  not  liigh. 

In  the  evening,  Jogiies.  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians,  went  out  to 
reconnoitre.  There  was  a  fence  around  the  house, 
and,  as  he  was  passing  it,  a  large  dog  belonging  to 
the  farmer  tiew  at  him,  and  hit  him  very  severely 
in  the  leg.  The  Uutchmau,  heaiing  the  noise, 
came  out  with  a  light,  led  Jogues  back  into  the 
building,  and  bandaged  his  wound.  He  seemed  to 
have  some  suspicion  of  the  prisoner's  design  ;  for, 
fearful  perhaps  that  his  escape  might  exasperate 
the  Indians,  he  made  fast  the  door  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  not  readily  be  opened.  Jogues 
now  lay  down  among  the  Indians,  who,  rolled  in 
their  blankets,  were  stretched  around  him.  He 
was  fevered  with  excitement ;  and  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  joined  to  the  pain  of  his  womid,  kept 
him  awake  all  night.  About  da^vn,  while  the 
ludians  were  still  asleep,  a  laborer  in  the  employ 
of  the  farmer  came  in  with  a  lantera,  and  Jogues, 
who  spoke  no  Dutch,  gave  him  to  underetand  by 
signs  that  he  needed  his  help  and  guidance.  The 
man  was  disposed  to  aid  him,  silently  led  the  way 
out,  quieted  tlie  dogs,  and  showed  him  the  path  to 
the  river.  It  was  nioie  than  half  a  mite  distant, 
and  the  way  was  rough  and  broken.  Jogues  was 
greatly  exhausted,  and  his  wounded  limb  gave  him 
such  pain  that  he  walked  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
When  he  reached  the  shore,  the  day  was  breaking, 
and  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  ebb  of  the 
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tide  had  left  the  boat  high  and  dry.  He  shonted  I 
to  the  vessel,  but  no  one  hciird  him.  His  despera*  I 
tion  giu-e  him  strength  :  and,  by  working  the  boat  I 
to  and  fro,  he  pushed  it  at  length,  Uttle  by  little,  [ 
into  the  water,  entered  it,  and  rowed  to  the  re»-m 
sel.  The  Dutch  sailors  received  him  kindly,  andl 
hid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  placing  n  large  I 
box  over  the  hiitrhway. 

He  remained  two  days,  half  stifled,  in  this  fonl  1 
lurking-place,    while  the    Indians,  furious    at   bU 
escape,  ransacked  the  settlement  in  vain  to  find 
him.     They  came  off  to  the  vessel,  and  so  terrified 
the  officers,  that  Jogues  was  sent  on  shore  at  night,  J 
and  led  to  the  fort.     Here  he  was  hidden  in  the  I 
gaiTet  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  miserly  old  man,  J 
to  whose    charge   he   was  consigned.     Food   waal 
sent   to   him ;    but,  as  his  host  appropriated   tbel 
larger  part  to  himself,  Jogues  was  nearly  starred.! 
There  was  a  compartment  of  his  garret,  separatedl 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition  of  boards.     Here  thaa 
old  Dutchman,  who,  like  many  othere  of  the  settlcn,  j 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Mohawks,  kept  a  qiiao-J 
tity  of  goods  for  that  purpose  ;   and  hither  he  oftei 
brought  his  customers.     The  boards  of  the  ya 
tion  had  slu'unk,  leaving  wide  crevices  ;  and  Jogaei 
could  plainly  see  the  Indians,  as  they  pn-tned  1 
tween  him  and  the  light.     They,  on  their  pu 
might  as  easily  have  seen  him,  if  he  Imd  not,  who 
he  heard  them  entering    the  house,  hidden  hir 
self  behind  ^ome  barrels  in  the  corner,  where  I 
would  sometimes  remain  crouched  for    houn,  i 
a  ctmstraincd  and  painful  posture,  half  auffoc 


with  heat,  and  afraid  to  move  a  limb.  His  wound- 
ed leg  began  to  show  dangerous  sjinptoms  ;  but  he 
was  relieved  by  the  care  of  a  Dutch  surgeon  of  the 
fort.  The  minister,  Megapolensis,  also  visited  him, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  his 
Catholic  brother,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  pleased,  and  whom  he  calls  "a  very  learned 
scholar."' 

When  Jogues  had  remained  for  six  weeks  in  this 
hiding-place,  his  Dutch  friends  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying his  Indian  masters  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom."  A  vessel  from  Manhattan,  now  New  York, 
soon  after  brought  np  an  order  from  the  Director- 
General,  Kieft,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  him. 
Accoi-dmgly  he  was  placed  in  a  small  vessel,  which 
carried  him  down  the  Hudson.  The  Dutch  on 
board  treated  him  with  groat  kindness  ;  and,  to  do 
him  honor,  named  after  him  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  river.  At  Manhattan  be  found  a  dilapidated 
fort,  garrisoned  by  sixty  soldiers,  and  containing  a 
stone  church  and  the  Director-General's  house,  to- 
gether with  storehouses  and  barracks.  Near  it  were 
ranges  of  small  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  mechan- 
ics and  Ittborera  ;  while  the  dwellings  of  the  remain- 
ing colonists,  numbering  in  all  four  or  five  hundred, 
were  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  island  and  the 
neighboring  shores.  The  settlers  were  of  different 
sects  and  nations,  but  chiefly  Dutch  Calvinista. 
Kieft  told  his  guest  that  eighteen  different  languages 

'  Me(!ilp">len»i«,  A  SAorl  Skrirk  aflht  Mahatrir  Indian: 

'  t^trt  dt  Jm»ii  a  Ijuki-n-l.  /in,na,  Jan.  il.  lrt«,  —  See  fUlalim,.  IMS, 

p.  TVi.  —  <loud«  wcro  given  ilie  IiiiliuiE  to  the  tulue  of  ihrce  bnndred 

Uvm.    . 
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wfre  §j*oken  at  M-iiiL  itt.iii--  Tae  col«jiii<5  were  n 
th*:  mid^t  of  a  r^Iciodv  Indian  war.  brought  on  br 
trir-ir  own  Vr^ored  rTTieitv  :  and  while  Jo,5:Ties  was  at 
thrr  fort,  sjorrif-  fortv  of  the  iJutr hmen  were  killed  en 
the  nf'i:rrjborin:r  firms,  and  m:mv  bam^  and  houses 

h»JITJf.-d.* 

Ihe  JJirector-Gonoral.  with  a  humanirv  that  wa* 
far  from  u^uul  with  him.  exchrm^ed  Joffties's  squalid 
and  sHvaue  dress  for  a  suit  of  Dutch  cloth,  and  gaie 
him  fia^sujjc  in  a  small  vessel  which  was  then  about 
to  sail.  The  vovaire  was  rou^h  and  tedious :  and 
the  passenjrer  slept  on  deck  or  on  a  coil  of  ropes* 
sufferinfr  CTcatlv  from  cold,  and  often  drenched  bT 
the  waves  tliat  broke  over  the  vessel's  side.  At 
lenj|:th  she  rt^ached  Falmouth,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England,  when  all  the  crew  went  ashore  for  a 
raroii-ie.  Ifavinir  Jo:rnes  alone  on  board.  A  boat 
pnx'iitly  fJiiiie  aloiiirside  with  a  iinufi  of  de^jicra- 
(lr>f^.  who  boarded  luT.  and  ritled  her  of  ever\  thins 
v;iln:iMr*,  threatened  Jo^ues  with  a  pistol,  and 
rolibr-d  him  of  his  hat  and  coat.  He  obtained  some 
jissistaiifc  from  the  crew  of  a  French  slii[)  in  the 
harbor,  and.  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  took  pas- 
sage in  a  small  coal  v(»ss(d  for  th(»  nei^hborini^  coast 
of  Hrittanv.  In  the  followinti:  afternoon  he  was  set 
on  slion*  a  little  to  th(»  north  of  Brest,  and,  seeinj;  a 
peasants  (•f)tta^(»  not  far  off,  he  a])i)roached  it,  and 
asked  th(»  way  to  the  nearest  church.  The  peasant 
and  his  wif(\  as  the  narrative  gravely  tells  us,  niis- 

*  •Jo^iicii,  \in'tim  li*ltfium. 

*  'riiii*  wiir  wan  with  Altroiiquin  tribes  of  the  neighborhcxl.  —  Si-e 
OTalluKluiii,  Siuj  Xtthcrlund,  I.,  Chap.  III. 
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took  him,  by  reason  of  his  modest  dt'portnieiit,  for 
some  poor,  but  pious  Irishman,  aud  itsked  him  to 
share  their  supper,  ufter  finishing  his  devotions,  an 
invitation  which  Joguee,  half  famished  as  he  was, 
gladly  accepted.  He  reached  the  church  in  time 
for  the  oveniug  mass,  and  with  an  unutterable  joy 
knelt  before  the  altar,  and  renewed  the  communion 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  so  long.  When  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  the  attention  of  his  hosts 
was  at  once  attracted  to  lus  mutilated  and  distorted 
hands.  They  asked  with  amazement  how  he  could 
have  received  such  injuries ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  story  of  his  tortui'es,  their  surprise  and  ven- 
eration knew  no  bounds.  Two  young  girls,  their 
daughters,  begged  him  to  accept  all  they  had  to 
give,  —  a  handfid  of  sous  ;  while  the  peasant  made 
known  the  character  of  his  new  guest  to  his  neigh- 
bora.  A  trader  from  Reunes  brought  a  horse  to 
the  door,  and  offered  the  use  of  it  to  Jogues,  to 
carry  him  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  town.  He 
gratefully  accepted  it;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  of  January,  1644,  reached  his  destination. 

He  dismoimtcd,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
college.  The  porter  ojiened  it,  and  saw  a  man 
wearing  on  his  head  an  old  woollen  nightcap,  and 
in  an  attire  little  better  than  that  of  a  beggar. 
Jogues  asked  to  see  the  Rector ;  but  the  porter  an- 
swered, coldly,  that  the  Rector  was  busied  in  the 
Sacristy.  Jogues  begged  him  to  say  that  a  man 
was  at  the  door  with  news  from  C'anada.  The  mis- 
sions of  Canada  were  at  this  time  an  object  of  pri- 
mal interest  to  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all  to  the 
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Jogiies*8  life  was  spared ;   but  lie  was  forced  to  I 
witness  the  torture  and  butchery  of  the  cout-crtsi 
and  allies  of  the  Frenrh,     Existence  became  un-f 
coduruble  to  him,  and  he  longed  to  die.     War-  ' 
parties  were  continually  going  out.     Shoidd  they 
be  defeated  and  cut  otF.  he  would  pay  the  forfeit 
at   the   stake  ;    and  if  they  came    back,  as    llicy 
usually   did,    with    bout)'   and    prisoners,    he    was 
doomed  to  see  his  countrymen  und  their  lutUaB 
friends  mangled,  burned,  and  devoured. 

Jogues  had  sliown  no  disposition  to  escape,  i 
great  liberty  was  therefore  allowed  him.     He  w« 
from  town  to  town,  giving  absolution  to  the  ChrU*a 
tian  captives,  and   coiivertiiig   and    baptizing  tbtffl 
heathen.     Ou  one  occasion,  he  baptized  a  woiu 
in  the  midst  of  the  fii-e,  under  pretence  of  liftii 
a  cup  of  water  to  her  jmrched  lips.     There  was  [ion| 
lack  of  objects  for  his  zeal.      A  single  war-party 
returned  from  the   Huron  country  with   nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  . 
Iroquois  towns,  and  the  greater  part  burned.'     Of( 
the  children  of  the  Mohawks  and  their  neighbors 
he  had  baptized,  before  August,   about   se»-entyS( 
insomuch  that  he  began  to  regard    his    capthit]| 
as  a  Providential  interposition  for  the  sai-ing  <  " 
souls. 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  went  with  a  party  i 

'  The  Dutch  clcrgymttn,  Mettapott^nau,  at  thii  time  IWinff  at  I 
^    ftlll^  bMn  tli«  itroriKVvt  u.vl!ini)ny  to  tlie  fvniciiT  wlili  ' 
^  MiMi,  tfw  Muhrtwiu.  trcatinl  their  priwnen-     II*  nipniicnu  th*  ■ 
'  lia  of  tortDTe  wliich  Jot^M  deccribe*,  and  b  rcry  cxt^lcU  ■ 
AmUwi.    " Tlic  nimnioD  |i«op1v,"  he  »}■, " Mt  Uia  ami*,  bun 
HHltninki  bnt  tlie clilrfa  nt  Uie  hc*d  and  Uic  hoMl"    (Sloft  St»ki4 
tJit  Hohawk  Indimt.)    ThU  TeMt  vu  ofa  raliglaw  cluneUr. 


Indians  to  a  fishing-place  on  the  Hudson,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Fort  Orange.  While  here^ 
he  learned  that  another  war-party  had  lately 
returned  with  prisonei-s,  two  of  whom  had  been 
burned  to  death  at  Osserucnon.  On  this,  his  con- 
science smote  him  that  he  had  not  remained  in 
the  town  to  give  the  sufFcrers  absolution  or  bap- 
tism; and  be  begged  leave  of  the  old  woman  who 
had  him  in  charge  to  retiun  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. A  canoe  soon  after  went  up  the  river  with 
some  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
in  it.  When  they  reached  Rensselacrswyck,  the 
Indians  landed  to  ti-ade  with  the  Dutch,  and  took 
Jogues  with  them. 

The  centre  of  this  rude  little  settlement  was 
Fort  Orange,  a  miserable  structure  of  logs,  stand- 
ing on  a  spot  now  within  the  hmits  of  the  city  of 
Albany.'  It  contained  several  houses  and  other 
buildings ;  and  behind  it  was  a  small  church, 
recently  erected,  and  serving  as  the  abode  of  the 
pastor.  Dominie  Megapolensis.  known  in  our  day 
as  the  writer  of  an  interesting,  though  short, 
account  of  the  Mohawks.  Some  twenty-five  or 
tliiity  houses,  roughly  built  of  boards  and  roofed 
■with  thatch,  were  scattered  at  intervals  on  or  near 
the  borders  of  the  Hudson,  above  and  below  the 
fort.  Their  inbabiUints,  about  a  bundled  in  num- 
ber, were  for  the  most  part  rude  Dutch  farmers, 
tenants  of  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  or  lord  of 
the  manor.      They  raised  wheat,  of  which  they 

le  of  Ihe  Plutnli  Howl.  —  JVoft  fcy  J/r.  Si™  to  J>-gaa'i  Namm 
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made  beer,  and  oats,  with  which  they  fed    thc^l 
numerous   horses.      They    traded,    too,    with    thai 
Indians,  who  profited  greatly  by  the  competitioaB 
among  them,  receiving  guns,  knives,  ases,  keUlei 
cloth,  and  beads,  at  moderate  rates,  iu  exchange  i 
their  furs,'     The  Dutch  were  on  excellent  I 
wilh  their  red  neighbors,  met  them  iu  the  forest 
without  the  least  fear,  and  sometimes  intermarried 
with  them.     They  had  known    of  Jogues'a    cap- 
tivity, and,  to  their  great  honor,  had  made  effortu 
for  his   release,  offering  for   that   purpose 
to  a  considerable  value,  but  without  effect.* 

At   Fort  Orange  Jogues  heard  startlutg  nen.! 
The  Indians  of  tJie  tillage  where  he  lived  were,  I 
was  told,  enraged  against  him,  and  determined  to  " 
burn  him.      About  the  first  of  July,  a  war-party 
had  set  out  for  Canada,  and  one  of  the  wurriors 
had  offered  to  Jogues  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  Ictt 
from    him   to   the   French    commundcr   at   'ITi 
Kivers,  thinking  probably  to  gain  some  advantn 
under  cover  of  a  parley.      Jogues  knew  that  I 
French  would  be   on    their  guard;    and    he 
it   his  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  infomiii 
them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Iroquoid 

'  Jogues,  A'nriini  Belgium:  Iliime*.  Settlement  i^  Athasy.  (O-SA;  O'Q 
taglmn.  A'™  N-tlurland,  Chap.  VI. 

On  Die  r«Iatinn*  ot  tliv  MoUawkB  ■nd  Dulch,  ■ 
Sl-rirA  a/ Ok  Sfohavk  Indians,  and  portloM  of  tlie  tKter  Of  J< 
Suporior,  dated  Renueloenwyck,  Aug,  80,  IIH3. 

>  Seek  lonifleiternrArendl  Van  Curler  ICoriwr)  to  Van  Kn 
June  10.  tM3,  in  O'CallighRn'a  Xn-  Nuktrland,  Ap[cnilU  L.  •- 
■uaded  Uwm  m  far,"  wriiea  Van  Curler,  "  iliat  Ihey  pnimlwd  m 
them.  .  .  .  The  Frvni'h  csplirci  roo  tcriMming  after  at,  and  I 
0*  to  do  all  in  our  puwpr  la  relciwe  lliem  out  of  the  handa  of 
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A  Dutchman  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  he 
wrote  a  letter,  iu  a  jargon  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Huron,  warning  his  eoimtrymeu  to  be  on  their 
guard,  as  war-parties  were  constantly  going  out, 
and  they  could  hope  for  no  respite  from  attack  until 
latfi  in  the  autumn.'  When  the  Iroquois  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Iliver  liicheHeu,  where  a  small 
fort  hail  been  built  by  llie  French  the  preceding 
BUmmer,  the  messenger  asked  for  a  parley,  and 
gave  Jogncs's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  post, 
who,  after  readuig  it,  turned  his  cannon  on  the 
savages.  They  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  behind 
them  their  baggage  and  some  of  their  guns;  and, 
returning  home  in  a  fui^,  charged  Jogues  with  hav- 
ing caused  their  discomfiture,  Jogue.s  had  expect- 
ed this  result,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it  ;  but 
several  of  the  principal  Dutch  settlers,  and  among 
them  Van  CurU-r,  who  had  made  the  previous  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him,  xuged  that  his  death  was  cer- 
tain, if  he  returned  to  the  Indian  town,  and  advised 
him  to  make  his  escape.  In  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  settlement,  lay  a  small  Dutch  vessel  nearly  ready 
to  sail.  Van  Curler  offered  him  a  passage  in  her  to 
Bordeaux  or  Rochelle,  —  representing  that  the  op- 
portunity was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  making  light 
of  the  prisoner's  objection,  that  a  connivance  in  his 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  would  excite  the 
resentment  of  the  Indians  against  them.  Jogues 
thanked  him  warmly;  but,  to  his  amazement,  asked 
for  a  night  to  consider  the  matter,  and  take  counsel 
of  God  in  prayer. 

■  See  n  French  rcndeKog  of  tlie  lelter  m  Timoot,  Bdaiioa,  1013,  p.  T5. 


He  spent  tfie  night  in  greiit   agitation,    to^d  \ 
by  doubt,   and   full    of  ansietj'  lest   his    self-lore 
slioiUd  beguile  him  from  his  dutj,'      Was  it  not 
possible  that  the  Indians  might  spare  his  Ufc,  and 
that,  by  a  timely  drop  of  water,  he  might  still  xm-  , 
cue  sonls  from  torturing  devils,  and  eternal  fires  of 
perdition  ?     On  the  other  hand,  would  he  not,  by 
remaining  to  meet  a  fate  almost  inevitable,  incur 
the  guilt  of  suicide  t     And  even  should  lie  esra[ie 
torture  and  death,  could  he  hope  that  tht;  Indians 
would  again  permit  him  to  instract  and   baptize 
their  prisoners  ?     Of  his  French  companions,  one, 
Goupil,  was  dead  ;  while  Couture  had  urged  3ogne» 
to  flight,  saying  that  he  woiild  then  fo!Iow  his  ex- 
ample, but  that,  so  long  as  the  Father  remained 
a   prisoner,   he,    Coutiu-e,   would    share    his    fate. 
Before  morning,  Jogues   had   made   his  decision.  ■ 
God,  he  thought,  would  be  better  pleased  should'l 
he  embrace  the  opportunity  given  him.     lie  i 
to  find  his  Dutch  friends,  nnd,  with  a  profusion  oC  I 
thanks,  accepted  their  offer.     They  told  him  that  a 
boat  should  be  left  for  him  on  the  shore,  and  that 
be  must  watch  his  time,  and  escaj>e  in  it  to  tbe 
vessel,  where  he  would  be  safe. 

He  and  his  Indian  masters  were  lodged  together  ■] 
in  a  large  building,  like  a  bam,  belonging  to  a  Dutdi  1 
farmer.  It  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  had  do  I 
partition  of  any  kind.  At  one  end  the  farraer  kept] 
his  cattle ;  at  the  otlicr  he  slept  with  his  wife,  a 
Mohawk  squaw,  and  his  chilthen,  while  his  I 
guests  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  middle."     As  he  J 

I  BuWuz,  Nan/,  H8.  *  ttU. 
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described  as  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
colony,  it  is  clear  that  the  civilization  of  Rensse- 
laei-Bwyck  was  not  high. 

In  the  evening,  Jogiies.  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians,  went  out  to 
reconnoitre.  There  was  a  fence  around  the  house, 
and,  as  he  was  passing  it,  a  large  dog  belonging  to 
the  farmer  flew  at  him,  and  bit  him  very  severely 
in  the  leg.  The  Dutchman,  hearing  the  noise, 
came  out  with  a  light,  led  Joguea  back  into  the 
building,  and  bandaged  his  wound.  He  seemed  to 
have  some  suspicion  of  the  prisoner's  design ;  for, 
fearfid  perhaps  that  his  escape  might  exsisperate 
tlie  Indians,  he  made  fast  the  door  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  coiJd  not  readily  be  opened.  Jogucs 
now  lay  down  among  the  Indians,  who,  rolled  in 
their  blankets,  were  stretched  around  him.  He 
was  fevered  with  excitement:  and  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  joined  to  the  pain  of  his  wound,  kept 
him  awake  all  night.  About  dawn,  while  the 
Indians  were  still  asleep,  a  laboi-cr  in  the  employ 
of  the  farmer  came  in  with  a  lautem,  and  Jogues, 
who  spoke  no  Dutch,  gave  him  to  undei-stiind  by 
signs  that  he  needed  his  help  and  guidance.  The 
man  was  disposed  to  aid  him,  silently  led  the  way 
out,  quieted  the  dogs,  and  showed  him  the  path  to 
the  river.  It  was  more  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  the  way  was  rough  and  broken.  Jogues  was 
greatly  exhausted,  and  his  wounded  limb  gave  him 
such  pain  that  he  walked  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
When  he  reached  the  shore,  the  day  was  breaking, 
and  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  < 
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tide  had  left  the  hoat  high  and  dry.  He  shouted  ] 
to  the  vessel,  but  no  one  he.ird  him.  His  despera- 
tion gave  him  strength ;  and,  by  working  the  boat  I 
to  and  fro,  he  pushed  it  at  length,  httle  by  little^ 
into  the  water,  entered  it,,  and  rowed  to  tlie  vcft- 1 
sel.  The  Dutch  sailors  received  him  kindly,  and  I 
hid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  placing  a  large  I 
box  over  the  hatchway. 

He  remained  two  days,  half  stifled,  in  this  fool  i 
lurking-place,    while  the    Indians,   furious    at    his 
escape,  ransacked  the  settlement  in  vain  to  find 
him.     They  came  off  to  the  vessel,  and  so  terrified 
the  officers,  that  Jogues  was  sent  on  shore  at  night, 
and  led  to  the  fort.     Here  he  was  hidden  in  the 
garret  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  miserly  old  man,  i 
to  whose    charge   he    was  consigned.     Food   was  I 
sent   to    liim ;    but,  as  his  host  appropriated   Utal 
lai'ger  part  to  himself,  Jogues  was  nearly  starred.  I 
There  was  a  compartment  of  his  garret,  separated  j 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition  of  boards.     Here  the  I 
old  Dutchman,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  settlen,  I 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Mohawks,  kept  a  quao-f 
tity  of  goods  for  tliat  purpose ;   and  hither  he  often  I 
brought  his  customers.     Tlie  boards  of  the  parti' I 
tion  had  shrunk,  leaving  wide  crevices  ;  and  Jogueil 
could  plainly  see  the  Indians,  as  they  passed  be- 1 
tween  him  and  the  light.     They,  on  their  p<ut,I 
might  as  easily  have  seen  him,  if  he  had  not.  wheal 
he  heard  tliem  entering   the  house,  hidden  htnip] 
self  behind  some  barrels  in  the  corner,  where  he  | 
would  sometimes  remain  crouched  for   hours,  ; 
a  constrained  and  painful  posture,  half  sufiocale 


with  heat,  and  afraid  to  move  a  limb.  His  wound- 
ed leg  hegan  to  show  dangerous  symptoms  ;  but  he 
was  relieved  by  the  care  of  a  Dutch  surgeon  of  the 
fort.  The  minister,  Megapolensis,  also  visited  him, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  his 
Catholic  brother,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  pleased,  and  whom  he  calls  '*  a  very  learned 
scholar." ' 

When  Jogues  had  remained  for  six  weeks  in  this 
luding-place,  his  Dutch  friends  succeeded  in  satis- 
fjing  his  Indian  masters  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.*  A  vessel  from  Manhattan,  now  Xew  York, 
soon  after  brought  up  an  order  from  the  Director- 
General.  Kieft,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  him. 
Accoi-dingly  he  was  placed  in  a  small  vessel,  which 
carried  him  down  the  Hudson,  The  Dutch  on 
board  treated  him  with  great  kindness ;  and,  to  do 
him  honor,  named  after  him  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  river.  At  Manhattan  he  found  a  dilapidated 
fort,  garrisoned  by  sixty  soldiers,  and  containing  a 
Btone  church  and  the  Director-General's  house,  to- 
gether vntXi  storehouses  and  barracks.  Near  it  were 
ranges  of  small  houses,  occupied  chiefly  hy  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  ;  while  the  dwellings  of  the  remain- 
ing colonists,  numbering  in  all  fom-  or  five  hundred, 
were  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  island  and  the 
neighboring  shores.  Tlic  settlers  were  of  different 
sects  and  nations,  but  chiefly  Dutch  Calviiiists. 
Kieft  told  his  guest  that  eighteen  different  languages 

■  Megnpnleiui*.  A  Shan  Sttlrli  o/lhr  Mohaid:  tndlam. 
t  Lrlin  dtJajart  a  Lalnmol.  Itnma,  Jau.  0,  Iim.  —  See  Hdalion.  1U3, 
p.  TO.  —  Goodi  wcra  given  (lit'  IniliHiiB  to  Ihe  Talue  of  iliree  hundred 
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were  spoken  at  Manhattan.*     The  colonists  were  i 
the  midst  of  a  bloody  Indian  war.  bi-onglit  on  bw 
their  own  besotted  cruelty  ;  and  while  Jogiies  was  a 
the  fort,  some  forty  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed  c 
the  neighboring  farms,  and  many  barns  and  houi 
burned." 

The  Director-General,  with  a  humanity  that  waj 
far  from  usual  with  Iiim,  exchanged  Jogues's  g(|ua]idJ 
and  savage  dress  for  a  suit  of  Dutch  clotU.  and  gav» 
him  passage  in  a  small  vessel  which  was  then  abouti 
to  sail.     The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedious ;  am 
the  passenger  slept  on  deck  or  ou  a  coil  of  rope«,J 
suffering  greatly  fram  cold,  and  often  drenched  hjm 
the  waves  that  broke  over  the  vessel's  side.     AtJ 
length  she  reached  Falmouth,  on  the  southern  ( 
of  England,  when  all  the  crew  went  ashore  for  aI 
carouse,  leaving  Jogues  alone  on  boai-d.     A  I 
presently  came  alongside  with  a  gang  of  despcra-l 
does,  who  boarded  her,  and  rifled  her  of  everytliin^l 
valnable.   threatened    Jogues    with    a    pistol,    andf 
robbed  him  of  his  hat  and  coat.     He  obtained  nomal 
assistance  from  the  crew  of  a  French  ship  in  thai 
hai'bor,  and,  on  the  day  before  C'Uristmns,  took  pM- 1 
eage  in  a  smnU  coal  vessel  for  the  noighboriug  c 
of  Brittany.     In  the  following  afternoon  he  was  » 
ou  shore  a  little  to  the  north  of  Brest,  and,  seeing  ftJ 
peasant's  cottage  not  fiu-  off,  lie  apjiroarhcd  it,  and  I 
asked  the  way  to  the  nearest  church.     'I'he  iwasanl-l 
and  his  wife,  as  the  narrative  gra^'ely  tolls  us,  mis-  I 


'  Jii|{UM,  A'upuw  BrJyiuni. 
*  TIrii  war  wu  wiiti  Ai)iMiitii[n  tribes  o 
-  O'CUUghui.  .Vov  Nlhiriaitd,  l,  Cbmp  HI. 
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took  him,  by  reason  of  his  modest  deportment,  for 
some  poor,  but  pious  Irisliman,  and  asked  him  to 
share  their  supper,  after  finishing  his  devotions,  an 
invitation  which  Jogucs,  half  famished  as  he  was, 
gladly  accepted.  He  reached  the  church  in  time 
for  the  evening  mass,  and  with  an  unutterable  joy 
knelt  before  the  altiir,  and  renewed  the  communion 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  so  long.  When  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  the  attention  of  his  hosts 
was  at  once  atti'actcd  to  his  mutilated  and  distorted 
hands.  They  asked  with  amazement  how  he  could 
have  received  such  injuries :  and  when  they  heard 
the  story  of  his  tortiu'es,  their  surprise  and  ven- 
eration knew  no  bounds.  Two  young  girls,  their 
daughters,  begged  him  to  accept  all  they  had  to 
give,  —  a  handful  of  sous  :  while  the  peasant  made 
kno^vn  the  charattor  of  his  new  guest  to  his  neigh- 
bors. A  trader  from  Ileunes  brought  a  horse  to 
the  door,  and  offered  the  use  of  it  to  Jogucs,  to 
carry  hira  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  town.  He 
gratefully  accepted  it ;  and.  on  the  morning  of  the 
fiflh  of  January,  1644,  reached  his  destination. 

He  dismoimtcd,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
college.  The  porter  opened  it,  and  saw  a  man 
wearing  on  his  head  an  old  woollen  nightcap,  and 
in  an  attire  little  better  than  that  of  a  beggar. 
Jogiics  asked  to  see  the  itector  ;  but  the  porter  an- 
swered, coldly,  that  the  Rector  was  busied  in  the 
Sacristy.  Jogucs  begged  him  to  eay  that  a  man 
was  at  the  door  with  news  from  Canada.  The  mis- 
sions of  Canada  were  at  this  time  an  object  of  pri- 
mal interest  to  the  Jesuits,  and  above  uU  to  the 
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Jesuits  of  France.  A  letter  from  Jogues.  writteirB 
duiing  his  captivity,  had  ah-eady  reached  France,  i 
had  also  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  16-43,  which  coo-J 
taiued  a  long  account  of  his  capture ;  and  bo  1 
no  doubt  been  an  engrossing  theme  of  couveraatim 
in  .every  house  of  the  French  Jesuits.  The  Fathd 
Rector  was  putting  on  his  vestments  t«  say  massjj 
but  when  he  heard  that  a  poor  man  fi-om  ) 
had  asked  for  him  at  the  door,  he  postpoued  i 
ser\ice,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Jogues,  withoi 
discovering  liimself,  gave  him  a  letter  from 
Dutch  Director-General  attesting  his  chai 
The  Rector,  without  reading  it,  began  to  qiiestioi 
htm  as  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  at  lenj 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Father  Jognes. 

"  I  knew  him  very  welt,"  was  the  reply. 

"The  Iroquois  have  taken  him,"  pursued  the! 
Rector.  "Is  he  dead?     Have  they  nmniered  him! 

"  No,"  answered  Jogues ;  "  he  is  ali%'e  and  k 
liberty,  and  I  am  he."  And  he  fell  on  his  knees 
to  ask  his  Superior's  blessing. 

That  night  was  a  night  of  jubilation  and  thanl 
giving  in  the  college  of  Rennes," 

Jogues  became  a  centre  of  curiosity  and  rew 
ence.     He  was  summoned  to  Paris.     The  ' 
Anne  of  Austria,  wished  to  see  him;  and  when  t 
persecuted  slave  of  the  Mohawks  was  conduct 
into  her  presence,  she  kissed  his  mutilated  I 
while  the  ladles  of  the  Court  thronged  around  X 

I  For  Jogm«'«  •rrind  in  Rrittany.  »ee  Lnim  A  Jujim  i  J 

H^  Aa.  0,  lOM  ;  LeUfr  A  Ja}«a  i ,  lUnnt.  Jim,  fy  V 

\  1048,)  Mil  Uie  long  Mcount  in  Uie  Rdaitan  at  1M7. 
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do  him  homage.  We  are  told,  and  no  doubt  with 
truth,  that  these  honors  were  unwelcome  to  the 
modest  and  smgle-hearted  missionary,  who  thought 
only  of  returning  to  his  work  of  converting  the 
Indians.  A  priest  with  any  deformity  of  body  is 
debarred  from  saying  mass.  The  teeth  and  knives 
of  the  Iroquois  had  inflicted  an  injury  worse  than 
the  torturers  imagined,  for  they  had  robbed  Jogues 
of  the  privilege  which  was  the  chief  consolation  of 
his  life ;  but  the  Pope,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
restored  it  to  him,  and  with  the  opening  spring  he 
sailed  again  for  Canada. 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

1641-1646. 

THE  IB0QD0I8. BRE88AMI. DB  NOUfi. 

Was. — BisTBKSs  avd  Tkssor. — Biorbliku. — Battli. — Bonr  ov 
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— JOSBPH    BrBSSAWI.  —  Hit    CaPTURB.  —  Hit    TBBATXBirT.  —  H» 

ESCAPB. — AmHB    DB    NOUB.  —  Hit    NOOTUBXAL    JoUBlTBr.  —  H» 

Bbath. 

Two  forces  were  battling  for  the  mastery  of 
Canada:  on  the  one  side,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Angels,  with  their  agents,  the  priests ;  on  the 
other,  the  Devil,  and  his  tools,  the  Iroquois.  Such 
at  least  was  the  view  of  the  case  held  in  full 
faith,  not  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  alone,  but  by  most 
of  the  colonists.  Never  before  had  the  fiend  put 
forth  such  rage,  and  in  the  Iroquois  he  found 
instruments  of  a  nature  not  uncongenial  with  his 
own. 

At  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  the 
little  fort  of  Richelieu,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Canada, 
no  man  could  hunt,  fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a 
tree  in  the  forest,  without  peril  to  his  scalp.  The 
Iroquois  were  everywhere,  and  nowhere.     A  yellt 
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a  voUey  of  bullets,  a  rush  of  screeching  savages, 
and  all  was  over.  The  soldiers  hastened  to  the 
spot  to  find  silence,  solitude,  and  a  mangled 
corpse. 

"  I  had  aa  lief,"  writes  Father  Vimont,  "  be  beset 
by  goblins  as  by  the  Iroquois.  The  one  are  about 
as  invisible  as  the  other.  Our  people  on  the 
Itichelieu  and  at  Montreal  are  kept  in  a  closer 
confinement  than  ever  were  monks  or  nuns  in  our 
smallest  convents  in  France." 

The  C'onfederates  at  this  time  were  in  a  flush 
of  unparalleled  audacity.  They  despised  white 
men  as  base  poltroons,  and  esteemed  themselves 
warriors  and  heroes,  destined  to  conquer  iJl  man- 
kind.' The  firc-anns  with  M'hich  the  Dutch  had 
rashly  supplied  them,  joined  to  their  united  coun- 
cils, their  courage,  and  ferocity,  gave  them  an 
advantage  over  the  surrounding  tribes  which  they 
fully  understood.  Theu'  passions  rose  with  their 
sense  of  power.  They  boasted  that  they  would 
wipe  the  Ilurons,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  French 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  "  white 
girls,"  meaning  the  nuns,  to  their  villages.  This 
last  event,  indeed,  seemed  more  than  probable ; 
and  the  llospital  nuns  left  their  exposed  station  at 
Sillery,  and  withdrew  to  the  ramparts  and  palisades 
of  Quebec.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa 
were   so    infested,    that    communication    \tith    the 

>  Brcssnni.  irtien  >  prisoner  snion!;  them,  write)  to  IhU  efled  in  ■ 
letM-r  to  his  Suj^rior.  —  .See  Rdatioa  Ahr^/r'e, 

The  anonymou*  ■ullior  of  the  Rilutioa  r 
brIleC  if  their  luilion  were  clcatroj'ed.  a  general  < 
of  manliiiiil  niusl  necdi  be  llie  conaequeoM.  - 


Hm'on  country  was  cut  off;  and  three  times  I 
annual  packet  of  letters  sent  thither  to  the  mission*  1 
aries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  L-oquoia. 

It  was  towards  tlie  close  of  the  year  1640  that  J 
the  scourge  of  Iroquois  war  had  begun  to  fall  I 
heavily  on  the  French.  At  that  time,  a  partj-  of  J 
their  warrioi-s  waylaid  and  captui'ed  Thomas  Gode*  j 
froy  and  Francois  Miirguerie,  the  latter  a  young  I 
man  of  great  energy  and  daiing,  familiar  with  the  ] 
woods,  a  master  of  the  Algonquin  language,  and  a  1 
scholar  of  no  mean  acquirements.'  To  the  great  I 
joy  of  the  colonists,  he  and  his  companion  were  I 
brought  back  to  Three  Kivcrs  by  their  captoK,  and  I 
given  up,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  French  would  1 
respond  with  a  gift  of  fii-e-arins.  Their  demand  for  i 
them  being  declined,  they  broke  off  t!ie  parley  in  a  j 
rage,  fortified  themselves,  fii-ed  on  the  French,  and  J 
\vithdrew  imder  cover  of  night. 

Open  war  now  ensued,  and  for  a  time  all  was  I 
wilderment  and  terror.  How  to  check  the  inroadt] 
of  an  enemy  so  stealthy  and  so  keen  for  blood  ^ 
the  ])roblem  that  taxed  the  brain  of  Moutmagnj,  I 
the  Governor.  He  thought  he  had  found  a  solution,  1 
when  he  conceived  the  jilan  of  building  n  fort  at  J 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  by  which  the  1 
Iroquois  always  made  their  descents  to  the  St  3 
Lawrence.  Happily  for  the  peiishing  colony,  i 
Cardmal  de  Richelieu^  in  1042,  sent  out  tliir^  I 
forty  soldiers  for  its  defence."     Ten  times  the  i 


>  DurinR  lii>  csptirlt^r,  he  wrote,  iMi  a  hwTar^Ud,  I 
Dutch  in  Vrtnch.  I^tln,  uiil  EngiUli. 

1  FaiUon,  Cohnu  Fmn(aitt,  II.  S;  Tlmonl,  Rilatiim,  t 
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ber  wonld  have  been  scarcely  stifficient ;  but  even 
this  slight  Buccor  was  hailed  with  delight,  and 
Montmagny  was  enabled  to  carry  into  eft'ect  his 
plan  of  the  fort,  for  which  hitherto  he  had  bad 
neither  builders  nor  garrison.  He  took  with  bim, 
besides  the  new-comere,  a  body  of  soldiers  and  armed 
laborers  from  Quebec,  and,  mth  a  force  of  about  a 
huiuh-ed  men  in  all,'  sailed  for  the  Richeheu,  in 
a  brigantine  and  two  or  three  open  boats, 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August  he  reached  his  des- 
tination, and  landed  where  the  town  of  Sorel  now 
stands.  It  was  but  eleven  days  before  that  Jogues 
and  his  companions  had  been  captured,  and  5Iont- 
magny's  followcra  found  ghastly  tokens  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  heads  of  the  slain  were  stuck  on  poles  by 
the  side  of  the  river ;  and  several  trees,  from  which 
portions  of  the  bark  had  been  peeled,  were  daubed 
with  the  rude  picture-writing  m  which  the  victors 
recorded  their  exploit."  Among  the  rest,  a  repre- 
sentation of  Jogues  himself  was  clearly  distinguish- 
able. The  heads  were  removed,  the  ti-ees  cut  down, 
and  a  large  cross  planted  on  the  spot.  .\n  altar  was 
raised,  and  all  heard  mass ;  then  a  volley  of  musketry- 
was  fired  ;  and  then  they  fell  to  their  work.  They 
hewed  an  opening  into  the  forest,  dug  up  the  roots, 
cleared  the  ground,  and  cut,  shaped,  and  planted 

?J,  1642. 

^  IMS.  62. 

I*  iirnctice  was  (.-mninon  to  many  Iribet,  And  is  not  yet  cxtinat. 

iiilnr  rwonia,  mwle  by  recent  war-parliei  of  Crow* 

"-- '-  "'r'T      In  thin  CMP.  the  bark  uas  renmved 
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palisades.  Thus  a  week  passed,  and  their  defences 
were  nearly  completed,  when  suddenly  the  war- 
whoop  rang  in  their  ears,  and  two  hundred  Iroquois 
rushed  upon  them  from  tlie  borders  of  the  clearing.' 

It  was  the  party  of  warriors  that  Jogucs  had  met 
on  on  island  iii  Lake  C'hamplain.  But  for  the  cour* 
age  of  Du  Rochor,  a  corporal,  who  was  on  guard, 
they  would  have  carried  all  before  them.  They 
were  rushing  through  an  openbig  in  the  palisade, 
when  he,  with  a  few  soldiers,  met  them  mth  each 
vigor  and  resolution,  that  they  were  held  in  check 
long  enough  for  the  rest  to  snatch  their  arms. 
Montmaguy,  who  was  on  the  river  in  his  brigantine, 
hastened  on  shore,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
his  arrival,  fought  with  great  determination. 

The  Iroquois,  on  theu'  part,  swarmed  up  to  tba 
palisade,  thnist  their  guns  through  the  loop-holes, 
and  fired  on  tliose  within  ;  nor  was  it  till  several  of 
them  had  been  killed  and  others  wounded  that  they 
learned  to  keep  a  more  prudent  distance.  A  tall 
savage,  wearing  a  crest  of  the  hair  of  some  anim*!, 
dyed  scarlet  and  boimd  with  a  fillet  of  wampom, 
leaped  forward  to  the  attack,  and  was  shot  dead. 
Another  shared  his  fate,  with  seven  buck-shot  ini 
his  shield,  and  as  many  in  his  body.  The  Frendi, 
with  shouts,  redoubled  their  fU'e,  and  the  Indians 
at  length  lost  heart  and  fell  back.  The  wounded 
dropped  guns,  shields,  and  war-clubs,  and  the  whole 
band  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  a  fort  which  they 
had  built  in  the  forest,  three  miles  above.     On  the 
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part  of  the  French,  one  man  was  killed  and  four 
wounded.  They  had  narrowly  escaped  a  disaster 
which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  colony ; 
and  they  now  gained  time  so  far  to  strengthen  their 
defences  as  to  make  them  reasonably  secure  against 
any  attack  of  savages.'  The  new  fort,  however, 
did  not  effectually  answer  its  purpose  of  stopjiing 
the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois.  They  woidd  land  a 
mile  or  more  above  it,  carry  their  canoes  through 
the  forest  across  an  intervening  tongue  of  land,  and 
then  launch  them  in  the  St.  Lawx-euce,  while  the 
garrison  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  their  move- 
ments. 

While  the  French  were  thus  beset,  their  Indian 
allies  fared  still  worse.  The  effect  of  Iroquois 
hostilities  on  ail  the  /VJgonquiu  tribes  of  Canada, 
from  the  Sagucnay  to  the  Lake  of  the  Nipissings, 
had  become  frightfully  apparent.  Famine  and 
pestilence  had  aided  the  ravages  of  war,  till  these 
wi-etched  bands  seemed  in  the  course  of  rapid 
extermination.  Their  spirit  was  broken.  They 
became  humble  and  docile  in  the  hands  of  the 
missionaries,  ceased  their  railings  against  the  new 
doctrine,  and  leaned  on  the  French  as  their  only 
hope  in  this  extremity  of  woe.  Sometimes  they 
would  appear  in  troops  at  Sillery  or  Three  Rivers, 

'  Vimoin.  R-to/™,  16*2,  60,  61, 

Auaiills  by  Indians  on  tbrtified  pUces  ire  im.  The  Iroquoii  are 
koowD.  howet?r,  to  have  maile  tliem  wiih  taixeu  in  acrernl  caav*. 
•ome  of  <li«  moat  remarkable  or  which  will  appear  hereafler.  The  cour- 
age of  Indinns  it  uncertain  and  (pumoilic.  Thej  are  capable,  at  times, 
of  a  (nrioui  lementj,  approaching  deiperalion ;  but  thU  u  liable  (□  aud- 
daa  and  extreme  reactjan.  Their  coamg«,  too,  ia  much  oftener  diipla^ed 
tn  covert  than  in  open  altaclu. 
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scared  out  of  their  foresta  by  the  sight  of 
Iroquois  footprint ;  then  some  new  terror  would 
seize  them,  and  drive  them  back  to  sei^k  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  deepest  thickets  of  the  wilderacs3. 
Their  best  hunting-grounds  were  beset  by  the 
enemy.  They  starved  for  weeks  together,  sub- 
sisting on  the  bark  of  trees  or  the  thongs  of  raw 
hide  which  formed  the  net-work  of  their  suow- 
shoes.  The  mortaUtj'  simong  them  waa  prodigknu. 
"Where,  eight  years  ago,"  writes  Father  Vimont, 
"one  would  see  a  hundred  wigwania,  one  now  sew 
scarcely  five  or  six.  A  chief  who  once  had  eight 
hundi'ed  warriors  has  now  but  thirty  or  forty ;  aod 
in  place  of  fleets  of  three  or  four  hundred  c-anoes, 
we  see  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  number." ' 

These  Canadian  tribes  were  imdergoiug  that  pro- 
cess of  extei'mination,  absorption,  or  expatriation, 
which,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  for  many 
generations  formed  the  gloomy  and  meuuini;lcas 
historj'  of  the  greater  part  of  this  continent.  Three 
or  four  hundred  Dutch  guns,  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  gave  an  unwonted  quicknetts  oud 
decision  to  the  work,  but  in  no  way  changed  ila 
essential  character.  The  horrible  nature  erf"  thift 
warfare  can  be  known  only  through  examples ;  and 
of  these  one  or  two  will  sutfice. 

A  band  of  Algonquins.  late  in  the  autunm  of 
1641,  set  forth  from  Three  Rivers  on  their  winter 
hunt,  and,  fearful  of  the  Iroquois,  made  their  way 
far  northward,  into  tlie  depths  of  the  forests  thst 
border  the  Ottawa.     Here  they  thought  themselres 

■  IMnlian.  1CU,  S. 
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safe,  built  their  lodges,  and  began  to  huut  the 
moose  and  beaver.  Hut  a  large  party  of  their 
enemies,  with  a  persistent  ferocity  that  is  truly 
astonishing,  had  penetrated  even  here,  found  the 
traces  of  the  snow-shoes,  followed  up  their  human 
prey,  and  hid  at  nightfall  among  the  rocks  and 
thickets  around  the  encampment.  At  midnight, 
their  yells  and  the  blows  of  their  war-chibs 
awakened  their  sleeping  victims.  In  a  few  minutes 
ail  were  in  their  power.  They  bound  the  prisoners 
hand  and  foot,  rekindled  the  fire,  stung  the  kettles, 
cut  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  pieces,  and  boiled 
and  devoured  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
survivors.  "In  a  word,"  says  the  narrator,  "they 
ate  men  with  as  much  appetite  and  more  pleusure 
than  hunters  eat  a  boar  or  a  stag."' 

Meanwhile  they  amused  themselves  with  banter- 
ing their  prisoners.  "  Uncle,"  said  ono  of  them 
to  an  old  Algonquin,  "  you  are  a  dead  man.  You 
are  going  to  the  land  of  souls.  Tell  them  to  take 
heart :  they  will  have  good  company  soon,  for  we 
are  going  to  send  all  the  rest  of  your  nation  to  join 
them.     This  will  be  good  news  for  them."* 

This  old  man,  who  is  described  as  no  less  mali- 
cious than  his  captors,  and  even  more  crafty,  soon 
after  escaped,  and  brought  tidings  of  the  disaster  to 
the  French.  In  the  following  spring,  two  women  of 
the  party  also  escaped ;  and,  after  suffering  almost 
incredible  hardships,  reached  Three  RivcrB,  torn 
with  briers,  nearly  naked,  and  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion.     One  of  them 
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told  her  storj-  to  Father  Buteux,  who  ti-anslatcd  m 
into  French,  and  gave  it  to  Vimont  to  he  printe 
in  the  Relalwa  of  1642.  Revolting  as  it  is,  it  i 
necessary  to  recount  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  i 
sustained  by  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  evi 
deuce  in  regard  to  the  practices  of  the  Iroquois  i 
some  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  conquerors  feasted  in  the  lodge  till  nearln 
daybreak,  and  then,  after  a  short  rest,  began  their 
march   homewai-d  with    theii-   prisonei-s.      .\inon| 
these  were  three   women,  of  whom  the  narrato 
was  one,  who  had  each  a  child  of  a  few  weeks  i 
months  old.     At  the  first  halt,  their  captors  tookJ 
the  infants  from  them,  tied  them  to  wooden  Bpits,r 
placed  them  to  die  slowly  before  a  fire,  and  feasted! 
on  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  agonized  mother*, 
whose  slmeks,  supplications,  and  frantic  cffortfi  ti>  J 
break  the  cords  that  bound  them  were  met  witll'l 
mockery  and  laughter.     *'  They  are  not  men,  they  j 
ai-e  wolves!"  sobbed  the  wretched  woman,  as  she.'l 
told  what  had  befallen  her  to  the  pitying  Jesuit'    At 
the  Fall  of  the  C'haudiere,  another  of  the  women  ' 
ended  her  woes  by  leaping  into  the  cataract.   \\Tict  i 
they  approached  the  fii-st  Iroquois  town,  they  were  1 
met.  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  by  a  crowd  of  I 
the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  a  troop  of  women,  I 
bringing  food  to  regale  the  triumphant  wiuriois.! 
Here  they  halted,  and  passed  the  night  in  songs  of  I 
victory,  mingled  with  the  dismal  chant  of  tlic  prison*  I 
ers,  who  were  forced  to  dance  for  theu"  entertainincnt.  I 
On  the  morrow,  they  entered  the  town,  lending^ 

'  Vimont,  R^atian,  IM'i  *0. 
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the  captive  Algonqiiins,  fast  bound,  and  siuToiinded 
by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  cbildien,  all  sing- 
ing at  the  top  of  theii'  throats.  The  lai-gest  lodge 
was  ready  to  receive  them;  and  as  they  entered,  the 
victims  read  their  doom  in  the  fires  that  blazed  on 
the  earthen  floor,  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  attendant 
savages,  whom  tlie  Jesuit  Father  calls  attendant 
demons,  that  waited  their  coming.  The  tortm-e 
which  ensued  was  but  preliminary,  designed  to 
cause  all  possible  suifering  without  touching  life. 
It  consisted  in  blows  with  sticks  and  cudgels,  gash- 
ing their  limbs  with  knives,  cutting  off  their  lingers 
with  clam-shells,  scorching  them  with  fii'ebrands, 
and  other  indescribable  torments,*  The  womeu 
were  stripped  naked,  and  forced  to  dance  to  the 
singing  of  the  male  prisoners,  amid  the  applause 
and  laughter  of  the  crowd.  They  then  gave  them 
food,  to  strengthen  thcnt  for  further  suffering. 

On  the  following  morning,  they  were  placed  on 
a  large  scaffold,  in  sight  of  the  whole  population. 
It  was  a  gala-day.  Young  and  old  were  gathered 
firom  far  and  near.  Some  mounted  tlie  scaffold, 
and  scorched  them  with  torches  and  fii'chrands; 
while  the  children,  standing  beneath  the  bark  plat- 
form, applied  fire  to  the  feet  of  the  prisoners  be- 
tween the  crevices.  The  Algonquin  women  were 
told  to  bum  their  husbands  and  companions ;  and 
one  of  them  obeyed,  vainly  thinking  to  appease  her 

'  "  Cvtie  pauure  creature  qui  t'eei  sbuu<^,  ■  lei  deux  pouue*  cuuppec. 
nu  plw  t«t  hachei.  Qiund  il*  mc  lea  eureni  rauppex,  dituit-elle,  ill  mo 
lea  vuDlurent  fkire  manger ;  niaii  ie  los  mis  >ur  mon  giroii.  cl  IcUT  dit 
qn'U*  mo  tnutent  I'iti  Toulaient,  que  ie  ne  leur  pounoi*  obcir."  —  Buleux, 
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tormentors.     The  stoirism  of  one  of  the  warrior!^ 
enraged   his  captors  beyond  measvire,     "  Scream  I 
why  don't  you  scream?"  tbey  cried,  thnisting  their 
burning  brands  at  bis  naked  body.     "  Look  at  me," 
he  answereti;  "you  cannot  make  me  wince.     If  yn 
were  in  my  place,  you  would  screech  like  habieA.*! 
At  this  they  fell  upon  him  with    redoubled    furyj 
till   their   knives    and    firebrands    left   in    him 
semblance  of  humanity.     He  was  defiimt  to  i 
last,  and  wbcn  death  came  to  his  relief,  they  I 
out  his  heart  and  devoured  it:  then  backed  hia 
in  pieces,  and  made  their  feast  of  triumph  on  I 
mangled  limbs.' 

All  the  men  and  all  the  old  women  of  the  i 
were  put  to  death  in  a  similar  manner,  though  1 
few  displayed  the  same  amazing  fortitude.  Tb 
younger  women,  of  whom  there  were  about  thir 
after  passmg  their  ordeal  of  torture,  were  pcrmitto 
to  live :  and,  disfigured  as  they  were,  were  distribute 
among  the  several  villages,  as  concubines  or  sUvc 
to  the  Iroquois  wai'riors.  Of  this  number  were  t 
uarmtor  and  her  companion,  who,  being  ordered  i 
accompany  a  war-paity  and  carry  their  provincn 
escaped  at  night  into  the  forest,  and  reached  Thi 
Kivere,  as  we  have  seen. 


<  The  dUbolicat  pndicei  denpribeil  above  were  not  pcculbu'  U  d 
Iroqunii,    Tin-  Neutrals  biuI  other  kiniired  tribes  were  no  w 
Ii  b  a  remark  of  Hr.  tialUim.  anil  I  think  a  jiuc  one.  that  tbe  t 
wegt  uf  tlie  Mitiintippi  are  less  l^rouiuiut  Ihui  thoM  cB«t  of  ii 
ing  of  priaunen  i*  mn  mviog  Ihe  prairie  trllH!^.  but  U  niil  n 
Ogillalkah  chief,  in  whoae  lodge   I  ilTitd  for  •cvvral  wecka   In  IH 
iIe*urib(.H]  lo  me,  with  moat  ei|ir<n>ivH  jianiiiiniine,  bow  Iw 
and  bnmed  a  warrior  of  tlic  Snake  TriW.  in  a  vallej-  of  thu  M«(U«ine  B 
Hountaiiia,  near  which  wo  were  llion  cni»ui|ieJ. 


While  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  wast- 
ing away  beneath  this  atrocious  warfare,  the  French 
themselves,  and  especially  the  travelling  Jesuits, 
had  their  full  shai-e  of  the  infliction.  In  truth,  the 
puny  and  sickly  colony  seemed  in  the  gasps  of 
dissolution.  The  beginning  of  spring,  particularly, 
was  a  season  of  terror  and  suspense ;  for  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  sui^e  as  a  destiny,  came  the 
Iroquois.  As  soon  as  a  canoe  could  float,  they 
were  on  the  war-path  ;  and  with  the  cry  of  the  re- 
turning wild-fowl  mingled  the  yell  of  these  human 
tigers.  They  did  not  always  wait  for  the  breaking 
ice,  but  set  forth  on  foot,  and,  when  they  came  to 
open  water,  made  canoes  and  embarked. 

Well  might  Father  Vimont  call  the  Iroquois 
"the  scourge  of  this  infant  church,"  They  bunied, 
hacked,  and  devoured  the  neophytes;  e.xterminated 
whole  villiiges  at  once ;  destroyed  the  nations  whom 
the  Fathers  hoped  to  convert ;  and  ruined  that 
sure  ally  of  the  missions,  the  fur-trade.  Not  the 
most  hideous  nightmare  of  a  fevered  brain  could 
transcend  in  horror  the  real  and  waking  perils 
with  which  they  beset  the  path  of  these  intrepid 
priests. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  Joseph  Bressani,  an  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  boni  in  Rome,  and  now  for  two  years 
past  a  missionary  in  Canada,  was  ordered  by  his 
Su|>erior  to  go  up  to  the  Hurons.  It  was  so  early 
in  the  season  that  there  seemed  hope  that  he  might 
pe«3  in  safety ;  and  as  the  Fathers  in  that  wild 
mission  bad  received  no  succor  for  thi 
Bressani  was  charged  with  letters  t" 


necpssariee  for  their  use  as  he  was  able  to  cai 
With  him  were  six  young  Hui'ons,  lately  convert 
and  a  French  boy  in  his  scr\'ice.     The  partj'  weiri 
in  three  small  canoes.     Before  setting  out,  Uicy  i 
confessed  and  prepared  for  death. 

They  left  Three  Rivers  on  the  twenty-seventh  D 
April,  and  found  ice  stilt  floating  in  the  river,  i 
patches  of  snow  lyiug  in  the  nuked  forests, 
the  first  diiy,  one  of  the    cjuioes    overset,  ncai 
drowning  Bressani,  who  could  not  swim.     On  I 
tbii'd  day,  a  snow-storm  began,  and  greatly  reto 
their  progress.     The  young  Indians  foolishly  i 
their  guns  at  the  wild-fowl  on  the  river,  and  1 
sound  reached  the  ears  of  a  war-party  of  IroquoMf 
one  of  ten  tliat  had  ali-eady  set  forth  for  the  J 
Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,    and    the    Huron    to\Tns.1 
Hence  it  befell,  that,  as  they  crossed  the  mouth  ( 
a  small  stream  entering  the  St.  Lawrence,  twent| 
seven  Iroquois  suddenly  issued  from  behind  a  poinl 
and  attacked  them  in  canoes.     One  of  the  HuroBl 
was  kilted,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  party  captui 
without  resistance. 

On  tlie  fifteenth  of  July  following,  Bress 
wrote  from  tlie  Iroquois  country  to  the  General  c 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome: — "I  do  not  know  if  vol 
Paternity  will  recogiiize  the  handwriting  of  i 
whom  you  once  laiew  very  welt.  The  letter  | 
soiled  and  itt-written ;  because  the  writer  has  i 
one  finger  of  his  right  hand  left  entire,  and  c 
prevent  the  blood  from  his  wounds,  which 
still   open,  from  staining  the  paper.     Ilis  ink  I 

•  VimoQl,  Jb/afi«n,  1M4,41. 
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gunpowder  mixed  with  water,  and  his  table  is  the 
earth." ' 

Then  follows  a  modest  narrative  of  what  he  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  his  captors.  Fii-st  they 
thanked  the  Sun  for  their  victory ;  then  plundered 
the  canoes ;  then  cut  up,  rousted,  and  devoured  the 
slain  Huron  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners.  On 
the  next  day  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore, 
and  ascended  the  River  Richelieu  as  far  as  the 
rapids  of  Chambly,  whence  they  pursued  their 
march  on  foot  among  the  brambles,  rocks,  and 
swamps  of  the  trackless  forest.  When  they  reached 
Lake  Champlain,  they  made  new  canoes  and  re- 
embarked,  landed  at  its  southern  extremity  six 
days  afterwards,  and  thence  made  for  the  Upper 
Hudson.  Here  they  found  a  fi.shing  camp  of  four 
hundred  Iroquois,  and  now  Bvessani's  torments 
began  in  earnest.  They  split  his  hand  with  a 
knife,  between  the  little  finger  and  the  ring  finger; 
then  beat  him  with  sticks,  till  he  was  covered  with 
blood ;  and  afterwards  placed  him  on  one  of  their 
torture-scaffolds  of  bark,  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
crowd.  Here  they  stripped  him,  and  while  he 
shivered  with  cold  from  head  to  foot,  they  forced 
him  to  sing.  After  about  two  hours  they  gave 
him  up  to  the  children,  who  ordered  him  to  dance, 
at  the  same  time  thrusting  sharpeucd  sticks  into  his 

I  Thi«  letter  i»  printed  uionjnioiisl;  in  the  Second  Part,  Ch*p.  11., 
of  Bmoni's  Rtlaiioa  Ahr^iA.    A  t»nipariion  with  Vimont't  account,  In 
on  of  IMl.  uinkea  iti  aiilhoraliip  apparent.     Vimanl'a  namtlre 
an  eitentinl  points,    llii  infonnunt  wns  "vno  persona*  •llcm*^ 
iqni  a  nl^  tcamoin  oculaire  de  lout  ce  qn'il  a  louOfert  pp 
Tmmit,  lUatiim,  1044. 48. 
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flesh,  and  pulling  out  his  hair  and  beard.  "  SiQ;»l 
cried  one  ;  *■  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  screametl 
other  ;  and  if  he  obeyed  the  first,  the  second  bumrd 
him.  "We  will  bum  you  to  death;  wc  «rill 
you."  "  I  will  eat  one  of  your  hands."  "  .\iiii 
will  eat  one  of  your  feet." '  These  scenes  wi 
renewed  every  night  for  a  week.  Every  evwiii 
a  chief  cried  aloud  througii  the  camp,  "  Come, 
my  children,  come  and  caress  our  prisoners!"  — 
and  the  savage  crew  thronged  jubilant  to  a  laqje 
hut,  where  the  captives  lay.  They  stripped  off  the 
torn  fragment  of  a  ciissock,  which  was  the  priest' 
only  garment ;  burned  him  with  hve  coals  and 
hot  stones ;  forced  him  to  walk  on  hot  cii 
burned  off  now  a  finger-nail  and  now  the  joint  of  j 
finger,  —  rarely  more  than  one  at  a  time,  howe^ 
for  they  economized  their  pleasures,  and  resi 
the  rest  for  another  day.  This  torture  was 
tracted  till  one  or  tivo  o'clock,  aft«r  which  they 
him  on  the  ground,  fast  hound  to  four  stakes, 
covered  only  with  a  scanty  fragment  of  deer-skil 

I  "  n*  me  K^pifuieDt  uns  ceiie :  Koua  Ic  brAleraiu :  nni 
rant; — je  te  ntangenii  un  pied;  —  et  tiini.  iini!  main."  etc. — 
RAaUan  Abriyti,  IST. 

'  ■•  Cluiius  nuil  »pr*»  m'avoif  liit  elimircir,  el  (n'avoi 
comiuc  ic  I'd  dlt,  its  pouaient  environ  un  quui  il'hmn  k  n 
ongle  OQ  un  dnigL  II  ne  ro'cn  rcile  nlainteiuuit  qu'nn  wul  vDlitr.  # 
encure  ill  en  ont  arraclie  I'onglG  ivec  les  rlvnta.  Un  aoir  its  lu'cDlcraim 
nn  oogle.  le  lendcmain  In  prenii^rv  phalmiRF,  le  jmir  ■uItbdi  !■  (tnmic 
En  aix  fiHs.  il*  en  brUti^rent  presqui^  six,  Aux  maiit>  M?nlM.  fl<  b'ibI 
•ppliqui!  le  Teu  et  le  Tcr  plua  de  18  Ibis,  el  i'6tiax  o\)&g6  dc  chanin  p 
M  eupplice.  Ila  ne  cMwtieiit  de  me  tnurniuntcr  qu'k  uiw  < 
de  la  tmit."  —  Bmuwi,  iUMioi  AbrigA,  122. 

BreiMiii  ipeaki  in  anotlier  puan^  at  loriurM  at  a  nowre  jM  n 
eicruciniing.  Thej  were  tinillar  to  chon  alluded  to  by  th>  aDnnjtai 
autlior  of  the  lielalKn  of  16flO  :  "  le  feroii  raugii  oe  pB|ii*r,  ct  )m  a 


Tlie  other  prisoners  had  their  share  of  torture  ;  but 
the  worst  fell  upon  the  Jesuit,  as  the  chief  man  of 
the  party.  The  unhappy  boy  who  attended  him, 
though  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was  tor- 
mented before  his  eyes  with  a  pitiless  ferocity. 

At  length  they  left  this  encampment,  and,  after  a 
march  of  several  days,  —  during  which  Bressani,  in 
wading  a  rocky  stream,  fell  from  exhaustion  and  was 
nearly  drowned,  —  they  reached  an  Iroquois  town. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  revolting  details  of  the 
new  torments  that  succeeded.  They  hung  him  by 
the  feet  with  chains ;  placed  food  for  their  dogs  on 
his  naked  body,  that  they  might  lacerate  him  as  they 
ate ;  and  at  last  had  reduced  his  emaciated  frame 
to  such  a  condition,  that  even  they  themselves 
stood  in  horror  of  him.  '■  1  could  not  have  be- 
lieved," he  writes  to  his  Superior,  "  that  a  man  was 
so  hard  to  kill."  He  found  among  them  those 
who,  from  compassion,  or  from  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  fed  him,  for  he  could  not  feed  himself. 
They  told  him  jestingly  that  they  wished  to  fatten 
him  before  putting  him  to  death. 

The  council  that  was  to  decide  his  fate  met  on 
the  nineteenth  of  Jime,  when,  to  the  prisoner's 
amazement,  and,  as  it  seemed,  to  their  own  surprise, 
thev  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  He  was  given,  with 
due  ceremony,  to  an  old  woman,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  deceased  relative ;  hut.  since  he  was  as  repul- 
sive, in  his  mangled  condition,  as,  by  the  Indian 


Mnfrotent.  li  ie  npportou  lei  horriblea  traitemeni  que  lei  Agnieren- 
Bona  "  (fA<  ifiAawi  nalinn  of  At  Iraqtuiii)  "  onl  Rut*  (Ur  quclquca  ciptilk." 
He  ad  J*.  UiBl  pMI  asm  hare  neTer  heard  of  luch.  — JMiKiDB,  1060,  T,  6. 


standard,  he  was  useless,  she  sent  her  son  with 
to  Fort  Orange,  to  sell  him  to  the  Dut^-h.     W 
the  same  humanity  which  they  had  showa  ia  tl 
ca«e  of  Jogues,  they  gave  a  generous  ransom 
him,  supplied  him  with  clothing,  kept  him  till  his 
strength  was  in  some  degree  recniited,  and  then 
placed  him  on  board  a  vessel  boimd  for  Kochelle. 
Here  he  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  November ; 
in  the  following  spring,  maimed  and  disttgurcd, 
with  health  restored,  embarked  to  dare  agiun 
knives  and  fii'cbrands  of  the  Iroquois.' 

It  should  be  noticed,  iu  justice  to  the  Iroquois, 
that,  ferocious  and  cruel  as  past  all  denial  tliey  ww 
they  were  not  so  bereft  of  the  instincts  of  hi 
ity  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  An  mexoral 
severity  towards  enemies  was  a  very  essential  e\ 
ment,  in  their  savage  conception,  of  the  chai 
of  the  warrior.  Pity  was  a  cowai'dly  weakness, 
which  their  pride  revolted.  This,  joined  to  tin 
thirst  for  applause  and  theur  dread  of  ridicule,  made' 
them  smother  every  movement  of  compa-tsion,*  and 
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torn  lu  Canada  he  wu  ordervd  to  Mt  out 
ire  forlunale  tluiD  on  bl*  Qnl  mttonipi.  ba 
nulunin  uf  16lu,  —  Riigiient<aa,  BtLaim  i» 


I  Immedialel;  on 
KgiJn  for  Ihe  Horoni 
uriceil  KiMj,  en\y  i 
Huron,.  16<0.  73. 

On  Breaiani,  beaidei  die  autlioritiea  citod,  tee  I>u  Ciwnx,  fli^tmi* 
CanadmiHt,  39»-403 ;  JuchereHU,  IliHwrr  dr  CUM-liin.  £3:  «nit  Mw 
tin,  Biogmfihit  da  P.  Fmii(oiii-.toi/jih    Brtttani,  profiled   Id  ttn    JUriM 

He  mwle  no  con*erU  while  a  prisoner,  bul  he  bapUtcd  *  ilnfoa  ettt- 
chamta  al  the  ilakc,  to  tlie  Rreit  tary  <>r  tlie  viirmunding  IroqniM*.  B* 
luu  left,  ticiiiJc*  hit  lutlen.  ■ame  intcnniing  notci  on  hi*  captlritf,  [n- 
terved  in  Ihc  Ittlalion  jlirrt/*, 

*  Thui,  vhea  Breuuii,  tortured  hy  the  tightncH  uf  th»  oordi 
bound  him,  R«ked  ui  Indian  to  loowu  tlicm.  ho  would  teplf  by  inciekM7« 
irolhen  were  pnienii  but  if  no  one  uw  him,  be  luually  oomplM. 
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conspired  with  their  native  fierceness  to  form  a 
character  of  unrelenting  cruelty  rarely  equalled. 

The  perils  which  beset  the  missionaries  did  not 
spring  from  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois  alone,  for  Xu- 
ture  herself  was  armed  with  terror  in  this  stem 
wilderness  of  New  France.  On  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  164(5,  Father  Anne  de  Noue  set  out  from 
Thi'ee  Rivers  to  go  to  the  fort  built  by  the  French 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  he  was 
to  say  mass  and  heai-  confessions.  Dc  Noue  was 
sixty-three  years  old,  and  had  come  to  Ciiuada  in 
IfiSo.'  As  an  indifferent  meraorj'  disabled  him 
from  mastering  the  Indian  languages,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  Indians  about  the  forts,  %vithin  reach  of  an 
interpreter.  For  the  rest,  he  attended  the  sick,  and, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  fished  in  the  river  or  dug  roots 
in  the  woods  for  the  subsistence  of  his  flock.  In 
short,  though  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  shrank  from  no  toil,  however  humble, 
to  which  his  idea  of  duty  or  his  vow  of  obedience 
called  him.' 

The  old  missionary  had  for  companions  two  sol- 
diers and  a  Huron  Indian.  They  were  all  on 
auow-shoes,  and  the  soldiers  dragged  their  baggage 
on  small  sledges.  Their  liighway  was  the  St,  Law- 
rence, transformed  to  solid  ice,  and  buried,  like  all 
the  country,  beneath  two  or  three  feet  of  snow, 

'  Seo  "  Pioneers  of  Frsnee."  398. 

>  He  wai  peuaiiari}'  *eusitiT«  u  legKrded  the  (srdiiul  Jetnil  vlrtne 

of  obcdii'iioe :  and  both  Lalemutt  uiil  Breauini  my,  that,  at  the  tge  of 

■lilf  aud  upwsnii.  he  wiu  eometime*  focn  in  lean,  when  he  imsgintd 

tlurt  Im  had  aot  MAUed  to  the  nlniMt  the  commandi  of  bli  Superior. 
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which,  fur  and  near,  glared  dazzling  white  uoderl 
the  clear  winter  sun.  Before  night  they  had  I 
walked  eighteen  miles,  and  the  soldiei-s,  unused  to  I 
snow-shoes,  were  greatly  fatigued.  They  made- 1 
their  camp  in  the  forest,  on  the  shore  of  the  grcatl 
expansion  of  the  St  Lawrence  called  the  Lake  of  f 
St.  Peter,  —  dug  away  the  snow,  heaped  it  around 
the  spot  as  a  harrier  against  the  wind,  made  their 
fire  on  the  frozen  earth  in  the  midst,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  De  Noa^  J 
awoke.  The  moon  shone  like  daylight  over  the  I 
vast  white  desert  of  the  frozen  lake,  with  its  bor- 1 
dering  fir-trees  bowed  to  the  gi-ound  with  snow;  I 
and  the  kindly  thought  struck  the  Father,  that  be  I 
might  ease  his  companions  by  going  in  ad^'ancc  to  I 
Fort  Richelieu,  and  sending  back  men  to  aid  tbcm  J 
in  dragging  their  sledges.  He  knew  the  way  well  I 
He  directed  them  to  follow  the  tracks  of  his  snow-  , 
shoes  in  the  moroing;  and,  not  doubting  to  reach  I 
the  fort  before  night,  left  behind  his  blanket  and  J 
his  flint  and  steel.  For  provisions,  he  put  a  mor- 1 
sel  of  bread  and  hve  or  six  prunes  in  his  pocket^l 
told  his  rosary,  and  set  forth. 

Before  dawTi  the  weather  changed.  The  air  1 
thickened,  clouds  hid  the  moou,  and  a  snow-stona.! 
set  in.  The  traveller  was  in  utter  darkness.  He  f 
lost  the  points  of  the  compass,  wandered  far  out  on  i 
the  lake,  and  when  day  appeared  could  see  nolhit^  | 
but  the  snow  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  myriads  of 
falling  flakes  that  encompassed  him  like  a  curtain, 
impervious  to  the  sight.  Still  he  toiled  on,  winding  ] 
hither  and  thither,  and  at  times  unwittingly  circling  J 
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back  on  his  own  footsteps.  At  night  he  dug  a  hole 
in  the  snow  under  the  shore  of  an  island,  and  lay 
doivn,  without  fire,  food,  or  blanket. 

^Meanwhile  the  two  soldiers  and  the  Indian,  un- 
able to  trace  his  footprints,  which  the  snow  had 
hidden,  pursued  their  way  for  the  fort;  but  the 
Indian  was  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  the 
Frenchmen  were  unskilled.  They  wandered  from 
their  course,  and  at  evening  encamped  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  St,  Ignace,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  De  None.  Here  the  IntUan,  ti-usting 
to  his  instinct,  left  them  and  set  forth  alone  in 
search  of  their  destination,  wliich  ho  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  finding.  The  palisades  of  the  feeble 
littJe  fort,  and  the  rude  buildings  within,  were 
whitened  with  snow,  and  half  buried  in  it.  Here, 
amid  the  desolation,  a  handful  of  men  kept  watch 
and  ward  against  the  Iroquois.  Seated  by  the 
blazing  logs,  the  Indian  asked  for  De  None,  and, 
to  his  astonishment,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
told  him  that  he  had  not  been  seen.  The  captain 
of  the  post  was  called ;  all  was  anxiety ;  but  nothing 
could  be  done  that  night. 

At  diiybreak  parties  went  out  to  search.  The 
two  soldiei's  were  readily  found ;  but  they  looked 
in  vain  for  the  missionary.  All  day  they  were 
ranging  the  ice,  firing  their  guns  imd  shouting;  but 
to  no  avail,  and  they  returned  disconsolate.  There 
was  a  converted  Indian,  whom  the  French  called 
Charles,  at  the  fort,  one  of  four  who  were  spending 
the  winter  there.  On  the  next  morning,  the  second 
of  Febniarj",  he  and  one  of  his  companions,  together 
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with  Baron,  a  French  soldier,  resumed  the  search 
and,  guided  by  the  slight  depressions  in  the  snow 
which  liad  fallen  on  the  wanderer's  footprints,  the 
quick-eyed  savages  ti-aced  him  through  all  his 
windings,  found  his  camp  by  the  shore  of  the 
island,  and  thence  followed  him  beyond  the  fort. 
He  had  passed  near  without  discovering  it,  —  per- 
haps weakness  hud  dimmed  hia  sight, —  stopped  to 
rest  at  a  point  a  league  above,  and  thence  made  his 
way  about  three  leagues  farther.  Here  tliey  found 
him.  He  had  dug  a  circular  excavation  in  the 
snow,  and  was  kneeling  in  it  on  the  earth.  His 
head  was  bare,  his  eyes  open  and  turned  upwards, 
and  his  hands  clasped  on  his  breast.  His  hat  and 
his  snow-shoes  lay  at  his  side.  The  body  was 
leaning  slightly  forward,  resting  against  the  bank 
of  snow  before  it,  and  fiHszen  to  the  hardness  of 
marble. 

Thus,  in  an  act  of  kindness  and  charity,  died  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Canadian  mission.' 
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■  lAlemuit,  Helalion,  IM6,  9;  Maiie  de  I'lncmutioD,  Liltrr, 
1646;  Bretuni,  Edallim  Abr^,  175. 

One  of  tlie  ludiani  who  found  ihe  body  of  De  Noik  wu  killed  hf  da 
Intqoola  at  OatauoD^,  in  Ihe  Humn  counti?,  lliree  je»n  aflrr.  H* 
receir«d  tlie  ileatli-lilow  in  >  puiture  like  tliat  In  whivli  lie  had  xvn  ikt 
dud  niasiiinarr.  Hii  body  wu  fuand  with  ihe  luuidi  >tUI  ctwpml  on 
tN  LreiuL  —  Zwf IK  dc  d-iumamd  u  Lattiiuua,  1  ./uin,  KHO. 

Tlie  next  deatli  anionK  ilie  JMuiti  wai  thai  of  M<»e.  who  di*d  U 
^lerf,  on  ihe  twelfth  of  May  of  thia  year,  1040,  al  tlie  a«*  of  wnDtF- 
two.  He  had  oonic  with  Biard  <o  Andia  at  earijr  aa  Iflll.  (Sre  "  Ilat- 
neen  of  France."  262.)  Ijtlemiuil.  tn  tlic  lUaiia,  nf  Ifite.  | 
aoMiant  uf  lilin,  and  ■(■eaki  (if  peiiaiKva  whkh  he  impo*ed  on 
•ome  of  which  arc  tu  iJie  la«t  degree  diagUBting. 
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Let  u8  now  ascend  to  the  island  of  iloutreal. 
Here,  as  we  have  seen,  an  association  of  devotit 
and  zealous  persons  had  essayed  to  found  a  mission- 
colony  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
and  we  left  the  adventurers,  after  their  landing, 
bivouacked  on  the  shore,  on  an  evening  in  May. 
There  was  an  altar  in  the  open  air,  decorated  with 
a  taste  that  betokened  no  less  of  good  nurture  than 
of  piety ;  and  around  it  chistered  tlie  tents  that 
sheltered  the  commandant.  Maisonncuve,  the  two 
ladies,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Mademoiselle 
Mance,  and  the  soldiers  and  laborers  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

la  the  morning  they  all  fell  to  their  work,  Mai- 
sonncuve hewing  down  the  first  tree, — and  labored 
with   such  good-will,  that    their  tc" 
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inclosed    with   a  strong  palisade,  and  th(?ir  altar  1 
covered  by  a  provisional  chapel,  built,  in  the  Hu-  I 
ron  mode,  of  bark.     Soon  aftenvard,  their  canvas  | 
habitations  were  supplanted  by  solid  structures  of 
wood,  and  the  feeble  germ  of  a  future  city  began 
to  take  i-oot. 

The  Iroquois  had  not  yet  foimd  them  out ;  nor 
did  they  discover  them  till  they  had  had  ample  time 
to  fortify  themselves.      Meanwhile,  on  a  Sunday, 
they  would  stroll  at  their  leisure  over  the  adjacent  J 
meadow  and  in  the  shade  of  the  bordering  forest,! 
where,  as  the  old  chronicler  tells  us,  the  ^ 
gay  with  wUd-flowers,  and  the  branches  with  the  1 
flutter  and  song  of  many  strange  birds.' 

The  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  \'irgin  wa»  I 
celebrated  with    befitting  solemnity.      There    wu  I 
mass  in  their  bark  cliapel ;  then  a  Te  Dcum ;  then  ' 
public  instruction  of  certain  Indians  who  chanced 
to  be  at  Montreal :    then  a  procession  of  ull  the 
colonists  after  vespers,  to  the  admii'ation   of  the 
redskinned  beholders.     Cannon,  too,  were  fired,  in 
hoqor  of  theij-  celestial  patroness.    "  Their  thunder 
made  all  the  island  echo,"  writes  Fatlier  Vimont; 
"  and  the  demons,  though  used  to  thunderbolts, 
were  scared  at  a  noise  which  told  them  of  tlie  love  | 
we  bear  our  great  Mistress ;  and  I  have  scaroely  J 
any  doubt  that  the  tutelary  augels  of  the  savagcaj 
of  New  Franco  have  maiked  this  day  in  the  calen-l 
dar  of  Paradise." " 


1  PolHer  de  Cuaon,  MS. 

1  Vimont,  Itdalia,,  \W1,  38.     Compare  Le  Cterc,  / 
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The  Slimmer  passed  proBperously,  but  with  the 
winter  their  faith  was  put  to  a  rude  test.  In 
December,  there  was  a  rise  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
threatening  to  sweep  away  in  a  night  the  results 
of  all  their  labor.  They  fell  to  their  prayers ;  and 
Maisonneuve  planted  a  wooden  cross  in  face  of  the 
advancing  deluge,  first  making  a  vow,  that,  should 
the  peril  be  averted,  he,  Maisonneuve,  would  bear 
another  cross  on  his  shoulders  up  the  neighbor- 
ing mountain,  and  place  it  on  the  summit.  The 
TOW  seemed  in  vain.  The  flood  etUl  rose,  filled 
the  fort  ditch,  swept  the  foot  of  the  palisade,  and 
thi-eatened  to  sap  the  magazine ;  hut  here  it  stopped, 
and  presently  began  to  recede,  till  at  length  it  had 
withdrawn  within  its  lawful  channel,  and  Villemarie 
was  safe.' 

Now  it  remained  to  fulfil  the  promise  from  which 
such  happy  results  had  proceeded.  Maisonneuve 
set  his  men  at  work  to  clear  a  path  through  the 
forest  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  large  cross 
was  made,  and  solemnly  blessed  by  the  priest ;  then, 
on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  Jesuit  Du  Peron  led 
the  way,  followed  in  procession  by  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  the  artisans,  and  soldiers,  to  the  destined 
spot.  The  commandant,  who  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church  had  been  declared  First  Soldier 
of  the  Cross,  walked  behind  the  rest,  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  a  cross  so  heavy  that  it  needed  hia 
utmost  strength  to  climb   the   steep    and   rugged 


path.  They  planted  it  on  the  highest  crest,  and 
all  knelt  in  adoration  before  it.  Du  Peron  said  , 
mass  ;  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  always  romantic 
and  always  devout,  received  the  sacrament  on  the 
mountain-top,  a  spectacle  to  the  virgin  world  out- 
stretched below.  Sundry  relics  of  saints  liad  been 
set  in  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which  remained  an 
object  of  pilgiimage  to  the  pious  coloiusto  of 
Villemaric.' 

Peace  and  harmony  reigned  within  the  little  fort : 
and  so  edifying  was  the  demeanor  of  the  coloaiste, 
80  faithful  were  they  to  the  confessional,  and  so 
constant  at  mass,  that  a  chronicler  of  tlie  day  ex-  | 
claims,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  deserts  | 
lately  a  resort  of  demons  were  now  the  abode  of 
angels.'     The  two  Jesuits  who  for  the  time  were  I 
their  pastors  had  them  well  in  hand.     They  dwelt  ' 
under  the  same  roof  with  most  of  their  dock,  who 
lived  iu  communitj,  in  one  lurge  house,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  zesU  for  the  honor  of  the  \"irgiii 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1643,  a  vessel  arri>-ed  atJ 
Villemaric  mth  a  reinforcement  commanded  by  I 
Louis  d'Ailleboust  de  Coulonges,  a  pious  gcutlcn 
of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  Associates  of  Mont-  i 
real.^  Some  years  before,  he  had  asked  in  wedlodc  j 
the  hand  of  Barbe  de  Boulogne ;  but  the  young  1 
lady  had,  when  a  cliild,  in  the  ardor  of  her  piety, 
taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.     By  the  advice 

»  Vimoni.  Motion.  1«43,  62.  58. 

■  (VMoUm  MMf/i,  inieil  hy  FxltUin.  1.  *0i,  lU. 

■  Clianlmer,  101 ;  Juvberaau,  ft. 
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of  her  Jesuit  confessor,  she  accepted  his  suit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  preserve,  to  the  hour  of 
her  death,  the  state  to  which  Holy  Church  has 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  merit.'  U'Ailleboust 
married  her ;  and  when,  soon  after,  he  conceived 
the  purpose  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  work  of  the 
Faith  in  Canada,  he  invited  his  maiden  spouse  to 
go  viith  him.  She  refused,  and  forbade  him  to 
mention  the  subject  again.  Her  health  was  indif- 
ferent, and  about  this  time  she  fell  ill.  As  a  last 
resort,  she  made  a  promise  to  God,  that,  if  He 
would  restore  her,  she  would  go  to  Canada  with 
her  husband ;  and  forthwith  her  maladies  ceased. 
Still  her  reluctance  continued ;  she  hesitated,  and 
then  refused  again,  when  an  inward  light  revealed 
to  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  cast  her  lot  in 
the  wilderness.  She  accordingly  embarked  mth 
d'Ailleboust.  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Mademoi- 
selle Philippine  dc  Boulogne,  who  had  caught  the 
contagion  of  her  zeal.  The  presence  of  these 
damsels  would,  to  all  appearance,  be  rather  a  bur- 
den than  a  profit  to  tlie  colonists,  beset  as  they 
then  were  by  Indians,  and  often  in  peril  of  star- 
vation ;  but  the  spectacle  of  their  ardor,  as  disin- 
terested as  it  was  extravagant,  would  serve  to  exalt 
the  religious  enthusiasm  In  which  alone  was  the 
life  of  Villeinarie. 

Their  vessel  passed  in  safety  the  Iroquois  who 


'  JacIiemD.  Uiitoire  dt  rHad-Dirn  dt  Qu<riw,  276.  Tlie  conlcMor 
told  D'Ailleboiut,  that,  if  lie  penuiided  hi*  wilt'  (a  breitk  her  vow  of  con- 
tjnenoe,  "  God  wimld  cliiitite  him  terribi;."    The  nun  liitiorian  addi, 

;,  unJeterred  by  llie  meiiui)!,  Ii«  (tied  And  <kit«d. 
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8  a  skilM       \ 


watched    the   St.  Lawrence,  and  its  arrival 
the  colonists  with  joy.     D'Aillehoust  wiia  a  skilful 
soldier,  specially  versed  in  the  arts  of  fortification; 
and,  under  his  direction,  the  frail  palisades  which 
formed  their  sole  defence  were  replaced  by 
ramparts  and  bastions  of  earth.     He  brought  ne^ 
that  the  "  unknown  benefactress,"  as  a  certain  gen* 
erons  merabcr  of  the  Association  of  Montreal  wa$ 
called,  in  ignorance  of  her  name,  had  given  funds, 
to  the  amount,  as  afterwards  appeared,  of  forty-two 
thousand  livrcs,  for  the  building'  of  a  hospital 
Villemai'ie,'     The  source  of  the  gift  was  kept 
cret,  from  a  religious  motive  :  but  it  soon 
known  that  it   proceeded   from  Madame  de  Bi 
lion,  a  lady  whose  rank  and  wealth  were  exi 
only  by  her  devotion.     It  is  true  that  the  hospil 
was  not  wanted,  as  no  one  was  sick  at  ViUcmarit^ 
and  one  or  two  chambers  would  have  sufficed  foB 
evei7  prospective  necessity;  but  it  «ill  be  rcment 
bered  that  the  colony  had  been  established  ia  ordcx 
that  a  hospital  might  be  built,  and  Madame  ds 
Bullion  would  not  hear  to  any  other  applicatii 
of  her  money.^     Instead,  therefore,  of  tilling 
land  to  supply  their  own  pressing  needs,  all 
laborers  of  the  settlement  were  set  at  this 
though  superfluous,  task.^     There  was  no  room  t 

1  ArrhivtM  da  S^m.'iui.Vt  dt  VHIimarU.  died  hj  FbIIIoii.  L  UC  TI 
•mimnt  of  die  ^n  wm  nul  declareil  DOtil  the  next  year. 

>  MBilernoiwlle  Mnnce  wrote  lo  her,  lu  urge  lliM  tlw  inot>c7  thooU  1 
d«Toled  t»  llio  lEurnn  luiuinii;  but  ilie  abiolulety  tehued. — IMUffJ 
CuMin.MS. 

*  Joanat  da  .^up^riturt  dii  J^nittt,  MS. 

The  hwpital  wu  Mxijr  feet  long  and  iweiit<r-lbiir  fr«t  widc^  vM 
kllclieo,  a  cliainber  tar  Mademoiiello  Mance,  oilier*  tat  ttmalM,  tml  M 
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the  fort,  which,  moreover,  was  in  danger  of  inun- 
dation :  and  the  hospital  was  accordingly  built  on 
higher  ground  adjacent.  To  leave  it  unprotected 
wonid  be  to  abandon  its  inmates  to  the  Iroquois ;  it 
was  therefore  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade,  and, 
in  time  of  danger,  a  pai-t  of  the  garrison  was  de- 
tailed to  defend  it.  Here  Mademoiselle  Mance  took 
up  her  abode,  and  waited  the  day  when  wounds  or 
disease  should  bring  patients  to  her  empty  wai'ds. 

Dauversi^re,  who  bad  first  conceived  this  plan 
of  a  hospital  in  the  wilderness,  was  a  senseless 
enthusiast,  who  rejected  as  a  sin  every  protest  of 
reason  against  the  dreams  which  governed  him  ; 
yet  one  rational  and  practical  element  entered  into 
the  motives  of  those  who  carried  the  plan  into  exe- 
cution. The  hospital  was  intended  not  only  to 
nurse  sick  Frenchmen,  but  to  uursc  and  convert 
sick  Indians ;  in  other  words,  it  was  an  engine  of 
the  mission. 

From  Maisonneuve  to  the  humblest  laborer,  these 
zealous  colonists  were  bent  on  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. To  tliat  end.  the  ladies  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  cross  on  the  mountidn,  sometimes  for  nine  days 
in  succession,  to  pray  God  to  gather  the  heathen 
into  His  fold.  The ,  fatigue  was  great ;  nor  was 
the  danger  less;  and  armed  men  always  escorted 
them,  as  a  precaution  against  the  Iroquois.'     The 

Urge  mpArtmenl*  for  (lie  patieota.  It  waa  amply  prorlded  with  fnnii- 
ttire,  linen,  medicinef,  uid  kII  neceMiriei ;  nnJ  lud  al*o  ikq  oxen,  IhrM 
(ww>.  and  tweniy  ilievp.  A  ■dihII  ormtorr  orilone  km  buill  adjoining  It. 
The  bivluaure  waa  fuararprnti  in  eiient.  —  ArcAiutt  dv  Simi»aind»  ViOt- 
marie,  cilnl  bf  Faillon. 

1  Moriii,  Ajoalm  dt  PBdtd-IXa  dt  St.  JonjA,  H8.,  dtod  bj  VOkn, 
I   1.467. 
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male  colonists  were  equally  fervent ;  and  tuoiuetiines 
as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  would  knci 
at  onec  before  the  cross,  with  the  same  cbarita 
petition.'     The  ardor  of  their  zeal  may  be  inferre 
from  the  fact,  that  tliese  pious  exijeditions  constioi 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  day,  when  time  and  labi 
were  of  a  value  past  reckoning  to  the  little  colotijd 
Besides  their  pilgrimages,  they  used  other  mei 
and  verj'  efficient  ones,  to  attract  uud  gain  over  ( 
Indians.     They  housed,  fed,  and  rlothod   them  I 
every  opportunity ;  aud  though  they  were  subsis 
ing  chiefly  on  provisions  brought  at  great  coat  fron 
Fnmce,  there  was  always  a  portion  for  the  hm 
savages  who  from  time  to  time  encamped  near  t 
fort.      If  they  could  persuade  any  of  them  to  I 
nursed,  they  were  consigned  to  the  tender  caro  t 
Mademoiselle  Mance;  and  if  a  party  went  to  \ 
their  women  and  childreu  were  taken  in  charge  t 
their  return.     As  this  attention  to  their  bodies  hai 
far  its  object  the  profit  of  their  souls,  it  was  nd 
companicd  with  incessant  catechizing.     This,  will 
the  other  influences  of  the  place,  had  ibi  effectfl 
and  some  notable  conversions  were  made.     .\iii 
them  was  that  of  the  reuovued  chief,  Tei 
or  Le  Borgne,  as  the  French  called  him,- 
aud  intractable  savage,  whom,  to  their  own  stii- 
prise,  they  succeeded  in  taming  and  wintiing  to  tbe 
Faith.*    He  was  christened  with  the  nan 

■  M>rgiierli«  Bourgeojv,  An'ft  Aningmii^.  US.,  esl: 
I.  i58. 

>  Viniont,  Hrlation,  1043.  64,  Sfi.  T«uuu>1  «»  chivf  «f  A 
Iflinil.  in  llie  Ollaws.  Hi*  pre(tpt«uar.  ot  Ihe  miim  nanw.  tt 
ptuii'i  btMt  in  lelS.  —  Sec  "  Pionevn  ot  Fmnce,"  Chft)L  XU. 
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and  his  squaw  with  that  of  Madeleine.  Maison- 
neuve  rewai'ded  him  with  a  gun,  and  celebrated 
the  day  by  a  feast  to  all  the  Indians  present.' 

The  French  lioped  to  form  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Viliemarie; 
and  they  spared  no  exertion  to  this  end,  giving 
them  tools,  and  aiding  them  to  till  the  fields.  They 
might  have  succeeded,  but  for  thiit  pest  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  Iroquois,  who  hovered  about  them, 
harassed  them  with  petty  attacks,  and  again  and 
again  drove  the  Algonquins  in  terror  from  their 
camps.  Some  time  had  elapsed,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  the  Iroquois  discovered  Viliemarie ;  but  at 
length  ten  fugitive  Algonquins,  chased  by  a  party 
of  tliem,  made  for  the  friendly  settlement  as  a  safe 
asylum ;  and  thus  tlieir  astonished  pursuers  became 
aware  of  its  existence.  They  reconnoitred  the 
place,  and  went  back  to  their  toi\Tis  with  the  news." 
From  that  time  forth  the  colonists  had  no  peace; 
no  more  excursions  for  fishing  and  hunting;  no  more 
Sunday  strolls  in  woods  and  meadows.  The  men 
went  armed  to  their  work,  and  returned  at  the 
sotind  of  a  bell,  marching  in  a  compact  body,  pre- 
pared for  an  attack. 

Early  in  June,  1643,  sixty  Hurons  came  down 
in  canoes  for  traffic,  and,  on  reaching  the  place 
now  culled  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of 

*  It  wu  Ihe  usunl  practice  to  give  gun*  (□  can*erta,  "pnur  attirer 

hOT  oompitiriiiita  kU  Fiiy."    Tliey  wore  never  gir^a  tohcatlien  Indluii. 

"It  •Mm*."  Dbwrfci  Vimont.  "  that  our  Lunl  wiihc*  to  make  am  of  Ihii 

in  onlcr  thM  Chriiiianiiy  may  benome  icceplable  in  Ihii 

'<UiW.  1643.  7t. 

r  de  CMwm,  HS. 
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St.  Loms,  and  a  few  miles  above  Villemarie, 
were  amazed  at  finding  a  large  Iroquois  war-party 
in  a  fort  hastily  built  of  the  trunks  and  boughs  of 
trees.  Surprise  and  fright  seem  to  have  iafatuata 
them.  They  neither  fought  nor  fled,  but  greets 
their  inveterate  foes  as  if  they  were  friends  J 
allies,  and,  to  gain  their  good  graces,  told  them  i 
they  knew  of  the  French  settlement,  urging  them 
to  attack  it,  and  promising  an  easy  victory.  Accor- 
dingly,  the  Iroquois  detached  forty  of  their  wai* 
riors,  who  surprised  six  Frenchmen  at  work  hewing 
timber  within  a  gunshot  of  the  fort,  killed  ibJ 
of  them,  took  the  remainmg  three  prisoners, 
returned  in  triumph.  The  captives  were 
with  the  usual  rigor ;  and  the  Hurons  taunted  9 
insulted  them,  to  please  their  dangerous  compj 
ions.  Their  baseness  availed  them  little :  for  | 
night,  after  a  feast  of  victory,  when  the  Hurt 
were  asleep  or  off  their  gnard,  their  entertain 
fell  upon  them,  and  killed  or  captvu'ed  the  great 
part.  The  rest  ran  for  Villemarie,  where,  as  I 
treachery  was  as  yet  unknown,  they  were  reodK 
with  great  kindness.' 

The  next  morning  the  Iroquois  decamped,  c 
rying  with  them  their  prisoners,  and  the  fttrs  pin 

>  I  liare  follnweil  Dollier  i)e  Ciuaon.  Vimont'a  iccoanl  b 
He  njs  that  the  Iruqnoit  fell  iijioii  tlio  Huroni  at  Uif  ODiaet, 
tweni;-tliree  priwincrs.  killing-  man)'  oihon :  «fter  wliidi  tlw^  i 
altftCkat  Villeniiuie.  —  Rf/n('cm,  IU4S.  0'2. 

Faillon  Ihinki  iliul  Viiuoul  wii  uDwilling  to  poliliih  il 
the  Uuroiu.  leil  tlie  interoU  af  the  lluian  iniuion  ahoulil  tuBbr  tn 
qoeniK. 

Btlmant,  Uiitoire  du  CamiJa,  VAZ,  cooflmtl  tii«  accouU^Ib* 
Iroiclugry, 


ML] 

dered  from  the  Huron  canoes.  They  had  taken 
also,  and  probably  destroyed,  all  the  letters  from 
the  rajssionaries  in  the  Huron  country,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  their  Relation  of  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  three  French  prisoners,  one  escaped  and 
reached  Montreal ;  the  remaining  two  were  burned 
alive. 

At  Villemarie  it  was  usually  dangerous  to  pass 
beyond  the  ditch  of  the  fort  or  the  palisades  of  the 
hospital.  Sometimes  a  solitary  warrior  would  lie 
hidden  for  days,  witliout  sleep  and  almost  without 
food,  behind  a  log  in  the  forest,  or  in  a  dense 
thicket,  watching  like  a  Itox  for  some  rash  strag- 
gler. Sometimes  parties  of  a  hundred  or  more 
made  ambuscades  near  by,  and  sent  a  few  of  their 
number  to  lure  out  the  soldiers  by  a  petty  attack 
and  a  flight.  The  danger  was  much  diminished, 
however,  when  the  colonists  received  from  I'rance 
a  number  of  dogs,  which  proved  most  efficient  sen- 
tinels and  scouts.  Of  the  instinct  of  these  animals 
the  writers  of  the  time  speak  with  astonishment. 
Chief  among  them  was  a  bitch  named  Pilot,  who 
every  moniing  made  the  roimds  of  the  forests  and 
lields  about  the  fort,  followed  by  a  troop  of  her 
offspring.  If  one  of  them  lagged  behind,  she  bit 
him  to  remind  him  of  his  duty;  and  if  any  skulked 
and  ran  home,  she  punished  them  severely  in  the 
same  manner  on  her  return.  AVhen  she  discovered 
the  Iroquois,  which  she  was  sure  to  do  by  the  scent, 
if  any  were  neai-,  she  barked  furiously,  and  ran  at 
once  straight  to  the  fort,  followed  by  the  rest  The 
Jesuit  chronicler  adds,  with  an  amusing  ndiveii. 
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that,  while  this  was  her  duty,  "  her  natural  mcl 
tion  was  for  hunting  squirrels." ' 

Maisoiineuve  was  as  brave  a  knight  of  the  < 
as  ever  fought  in  Palestine  for  the  sepulchre  t 
Christ ;  but  he  could  temper  his  valor  with  i 
tion.     He  knew  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  1 
indifferent  woodsmen ;  that  their  crafty  foe  liad  i 
equal  in  ambuscades  and  surprises ;  and  that,  whJli 
a  defeat  might  ruin  the  French,  it  would  only  eiJ^ 
asperate  an  enemy  whose  resources  in  men  were 
mcompai'ably  greater.      Therefore,  when  the  d(^ 
sounded  the  alarm,  he  kept  his  followers  cIo»e,  and 
stood  patiently   on    the   defensive.      They    chafed 
under  this  Fabian  policy,  and  at  length  imputed  it 
to  cowardice.     Their  murmuruigs  grew  louder,  i 
they  reached  the  car  of  Maisoaneuve.     The  relifl 
ion  which   animated    him  had    not  destroyed 
soldierly  pride  which  takes  root  so  readily  and  i 
strongly  in  a  manly  natuie ;  and  an  imputation  < 
cowardice  from  his  own  soldiers  stung  him  to  I 
quick.     He  saw,  too,  that  such  an  opinion  of  hn 
must  needs  weaken  his  authority,  and  impair  I 
discipline  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  colony. 

On  the  moming  of  the  thirtieth  of  Mw 
Pilot  was  heard  barking  with  unusual  fury  in  t 
forest  eastward  from  the  fort;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  saw  her  running  over  the  cleariiuE, 
where  the  snow  was   still  deep,  followed  by  her 


>  Lalemini.  Rdaiim.  1M7,  74,  76.  "Son  tttnil  nattiral  mMU  fe 
diu*e  iiix  ^curieus."  Dollier  de  Cwion  alw)  (pvtk*  ailniirini^  of  ll 
aod  herinillnrt.  Fiullon  leoi  in  il  a  nuuillcil  pnxir«rtlie  pMlecnln(a 
at  Ood  over  VUlemaric. 


brood,  all  giving  tongiic  together.  The  excited 
Frenchmen  flocked  about  their  commander. 

"Monsieur,  ka  ennemis  sont  dans  le  bois ;  ne 
les  irons-nous  jamais  voir  ?  "  ' 

Maisonneuve,  habitually  composed  and  calm, 
answered  sharply,  — 

"  Yes,  yon  shall  see  the  enemy.  Get  your- 
selves ready  at  once,  and  talte  care  that  you  are 
as  brave  as  you  profess  to  be.  I  shall  lead  you 
myself." 

All  was  bustle  in  the  fort.  Guns  were  loaded, 
pouches  filled,  and  snow-shoes  tied  on  by  those 
who  had  them  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  There 
were  not  enough,  however,  and  many  were  forced 
to  go  without  them.  When  all  was  ready,  Maison- 
neuve  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  leav- 
ing d'Ailleboust,  with  the  remainder,  to  hold  the 
fort.  They  crossed  tlie  snowy  clearing  and  entered 
the  forest,  where  all  was  sileut  as  the  grave.  They 
pushed  on,  wading  through  the  deep  snow,  with 
the  countless  pitfalls  hidden  beneath  it,  when  sud- 
denly tliey  were  greeted  with  the  screeches  of 
eighty  Iroquois,"  who  sprang  up  from  their  lurk- 
ing-places, and  showered  bullets  and  arrows  upon 
the  advancing  Trench.  The  emergency  called,  not 
for  chivalry,  but  for  woodcraft ;  and  Maisonneuve 
ordered  his  men  to  take  shelter,  like  their  assail- 
ants, behind  trees.     They  stood  their  ground  reso- 


'  I>ol1ier  de  Cbshoh,  MS. 

1  VImont.  Rtiatim,  Iti44.  41  Dolliec- i]c  Cnssan  eajg  two  hundred; 
bnt  it  ii  utaMlly  ufe  in  UieM  casn  to  act'ept  the  amnllcr  numlier,  and 
Vinonl  tbundi  liii  MaleiDeot  on  the  inTormatioD  or  an  eKSped  privmer. 
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lutely  for  a  long  time ;    but  the  Iroquois  preawM 
them    close,  three    of  their   number  were  killw 
others  were  wounded,  and  their  ammunition  begi 
to  fail.     Their  only  alternatives  were  destruction  or 
retreat ;  and  to  retreat  was  not  easy.     The  order 
was  given.     Though  steady  at  first,  the  men  soon 
became   confused,    and   over-eager   to   escape   thsJ 
gulling  fii-c   which  the  Iroquois  sent  after    then 
Maisonncuve  du'ccted  them  towards  a  sledge-tracB 
which  had  been  used  in  dragging  timber  for  builit 
ing  the  hospital,  and  where  the  snow  was  firm  I 
neath  the  foot.     He  himself  remained  to  the  lai 
encouraging  his  followers  and  aiding  the  wound< 
to  escape.     The  French,  as  they  struggled  througU 
the  snow,  faced  about  from  time  to  time,  and  t 
back  to  check  the  pursuit ;  but  no  sooner  had  tbo] 
reached  the  aledge-track  than  they  gave  way  i 
their  terror,  and  ran  in  a  body  for  the  fort, 
within,  seeing  this  confused  rush  of  men  from  I 
distance,  mistook    them  for   the  enemy;    and  ; 
over-zealous  soldier  touched  the  match  to  a  canDOl 
which  had  been  pointed  to  rake  the  sledge-t 
Had  not  the  piece  missed  fire,  from  dampness  o 
the  priming,  he  would  have  done  more  execul 
at  one  shot  than  the  Iroquois  in  all  ttie  fight  ( 
that  morning. 

Maisonneuve  was  left  alone,  retreating  backn 
down  the  track,  and  holding  his  pursuers  in  chcckfl 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.     They  might  easiljr] 
have  shot  him ;  but,  recognizing  him  as  the  t 
mander  of  the  French,  they  were  beut  on  takii^l 
him  alive.     Their  chief  coveted  this   honor  foe 
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himself,  and  his  followers  held  aloof  to  give  him 
the  opportimitj'.  He  pressed  close  upon  Maison- 
neuvc,  who  snapped  a  pistol  at  him,  which  missed 
fire.  The  Iroquois,  who  had  ducked  to  avoid  the 
shot,  rose  erect,  and  sprang  forward  to  seize  him, 
when  Maisonneuve,  with  hia  remaining  pistol,  shot 
him  dead.  Then  ensued  a  curious  spectacle,  not 
infrequent  in  Indian  battles.  The  Iroquois  seemed 
to  forget  their  enemy,  in  their  anxietj"  to  secure 
and  carry  off  the  body  of  their  chief;  and  the 
French  commander  continued  his  retreat  unmO; 
lested,  till  he  was  safe  under  the  cannon  of  the 
fort.  From  that  day,  he  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  men.' 

Quebec  and  Montreal  are  happy  in  their  found- 
ers. Samuel  de  Champlain  and  Chomedey  de 
Maisonneuve  are  among  the  names  that  shine  with 
a  fair  and  honest  lustre  on  the  infancy  of  nations. 

'  Dollier  de  Cataon,  MS,  Vimont'i  mcntioD  of  the  affiiir  is  brief- 
He  Mya  that  two  Frenchman  were  macJe  priaonen,  And  bamed.  Bel- 
moot,  Hiiloirr.  du  Canada,  1015,  give*  s  auceinct  sccount  of  Ihe  0K'it.  itvi 
indicate*  the  scene  of  it.  It  lecms  to  Iibtc  been  a  little  below  the  site  of 
tiio  Pl«i*  d'Annos,  on  whlrh  standi  lUe  great  Parish  Cliiircli  of  Ville- 
marie,  coiumonly  knowu  to  tourists  as  tlie  "  Coiliedral."  Faillon  think* 
that  Maisonncuve's  exploit  «a*  achieved  on  iliis  lerj  ipot. 

Marguerite  TAoMT^gcoyt  alio  detioibea  Ilie  affiiir  In  her  unpublished 
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Iroquois  Fbiboitbbb.  —  Pibkaret.  —  Hib  Exploitb.  —  Morx  Plot- 
oiTBRB.  —  Iroquoib  Embasbt.  —  Thb  Orator.  —  Thb  Grbat 
CouiroiL.  —  Sfbbchbb  of  Kiotbatok.  —  Mubtbr  of  Sataobs.^- 
Pbacb  Cohfirmbd. 

In  the  damp  and  freshness  of  a  midsummer 
morning,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  when 
the  river  and  the  sky  were  red  with  the  glorj'  of 
approaching  day,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  at  Three 
Rivers  were  roused  by  a  tumult  of  joyous  and 
exultant  voices.  They  thronged  to  the  shore, — 
priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  officers,  mingled  with 
warriors  and  shrill- voiced  squaws  from  Huron  and 
Algonquin  camps  in  the  neighboring  forest.  Close 
at  hand  they  saw  twelve  or  fifteen  canoes  slowly 
drifting  down  the  current  of  the  St.  liawrence. 
manned  by  eighty  young  Indians,  all  singing  their 
songs  of  victory,  and  striking  their  paddles  ag-ainst 
the  edges  of  their  bark  vessels  in  cadence  ^^ith 
their  voices.  Among  them  three  Iroquois  prisoners 
stood  upright,  singing  loud  and  defiantly,  as  metf 
not  fearing  torture  or  death. 

[276] 
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A  few  days  before,  these  young  warriors,  in  part 
Huron  and  in  part  Algonquin,  had  gone  out  on 
the  war-path  to  the  River  Bichelieu,  where  they 
had  presently  found  themselves  entangled  among 
several  bands  of  Iroquois.  They  withdrew  in  the 
night,  after  a  battle  in  the  dark  with  an  Iroquois 
canoe,  and,  as  they  approached  Fort  Kichelieu, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  ten  of  their 
enemy  ambuscaded  in  a  clump  of  bushes  and  fallen 
trees,  watching  to  waylay  some  of  the  soldiers  on 
their  morning  visit  to  the  fishing-nets  lu  the  river 
hard  by.  They  captured  three  of  them,  and  car- 
ried them  back  in  triumph. 

The  victors  landed  amid  screams  of  exultation. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  were  assigned  to  the  Ilnrons, 
and  the  third  to  the  Algonquins,  who  immediately 
took  him  to  their  lodges  near  the  fort  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  began  the  usual  "  caress,"  by  burning 
his  feet  with  red-hot  stones,  and  cutting  off  his  fin- 
gers. Charapfleur,  the  commandant,  went  out  to 
them  with  urgent  remonstrances,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  leave  then-  victim  without  further 
injury,  until  Montmagny,  the  Governor,  should  ai'- 
rive.  He  came  with  all  dispatch, —  not  wholly  from 
a  motive  of  humanity,  but  partly  in  the  hope  that 
the  three  captives  might  be  made  instrumental  in 
concluding  a  peace  with  their  countrymen, 

A  council  was  held  in  the  fort  at  Three  Rivers. 
Montmagny  made  valuable  presents  to  the  Algon- 
quins and  the  Hurons,  to  induce  them  to  place  the 
prisoners  in  his  hands.  The  Algonquins  complied; 
atui  the  unfortunate  Iroquois,  gashed,  maimed,  and 


scorched,  was  ^ven  up  to  the  French,  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness.     But  neither  th* 
Governor's  gifts  nor  his  eloquence  could  persimdfl: 
the  Hui'ons  to  follow  the  example  of  their  allies; 
and  they  departed  for  their  own  country  with  thi 
two  captives,  —  promising,  however,  not    to    bo 
them,  but  to  use  them  for  negotiations  of  pea< 
With  this  pledge,  scarcely  worth  the  breath 
uttered  it,  Montmagny  was  forced  to  content 
self.' 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  fortune  of  war 
not  always  smile  even  on  the  Iroquois.  In<li 
if  there  is  faith  In  Indian  tradition,  there  had  been 
a  time,  scarcely  half  a  century  past,  wheu  tbt 
Mohawks,  perhaps  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  d 
the  confederate  nations,  had  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Algonquins,  whom  they  now  held  in  con* 
tempt.'  This  people,  whose  inferiority  arose  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  that  compact  organization  in 
which  lay  the  strength  of  the  L-oquois,  had  not 
lost  their  ancient  warUke  spirit ;  and  they  had  one 
champion  of  whom  even  the  audacious  confeder* 
ates  stood  in  awe.  His  name  was  Fiskarct ;  and 
he  dwelt  on  that  great  island  in  the  Ottawa 

"  Vimont,  Bdaiim.  1«14,  45-lB. 

*  lirkUiiM.lMO.  a  (aaon^muu*). 

Both  PeiTOt  and  La  Pollterie  rei'oiint  tnuHiioiu  of  the  ■nmnt  msf 
oriljr  of  the  Algonquin*  over  tlic  Iroqiiait,  who  tonaerly,  It  li  mIiI,  tli 
mar  Munlreal  inil  Thnv  Itiven,  wlienvo  tbe  Ali^Diinin*  rxiwUeil  UkHm 
tbtj  wlthdre*.  Aral  lo  tlie  neigliborhood  of  LilM  Krir.  then  to  thu*' 
hkkc  Onlttrici.  tlidr  liisiiiric  nvtt.    Thtra  i«  inuuli  (o  tapfian  Iha 
tnnt  tlial  tlio  Indlani  fbutiJ  by  Cartlcr  at  Muntn«I  in  l&Sft  ■ti 
(Sm"  Pioneers  of  Pnnce,"  IHU.)    That  iliey  Iwtonged  to  tha 
of  tribta  i>  certain.    Fur  th«  trailitiuiu  alluded  to.  tee  l^rTat,  ft  U^  7^ 
d  U  Totherto,  I.  !Sa-2aG. 
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which  Le  Borgne  was  chief.  He  had  latt'Iy  turned 
Christian,  in  the  hope  of  French  favor  and  counte- 
nance,—  always  useful  to  an  ambitious  Indian, — 
and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  eye  to  the  gun  and  pow- 
der-horn which  formed  the  earthly  reward  of  the 
convert.'  Tradition  tells  marvellous  stories  of  his 
exploits.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  entered  an  Iroquois 
town  on  a  dark  night.  His  fii-st  cm-e  was  to  seek 
out  a  hiding-place,  and  he  soon  found  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  wood-pile."  Next  he  crept  into 
a  lodge,  and,  finding  the  inmates  asleep,  killed 
tiiem  with  his  war-club,  took  their  sctdps,  and 
quietly  withdi'ew  to  the  retreat  he  had  prepared, 
In  the  morning  a  howl  of  lamentation  and  fury 
rose  from  the  astonished  villagers.  They  ranged 
the  fields  and  forests  in  vain  pui-suit  of  the  myste- 
rious enemy,  who  remained  all  day  in  the  wood- 
pile, whence,  at  midnight,  he  came  forth  and 
repeated  his  former  exploit.  Ou  the  third  night, 
every  family  ])laced  its  sentinels ;  aud  Piskaret, 
stealthily  creeping  from  loilge  to  lodge,  and  recon- 
noitring each  through  crevices  in  the  bark,  saw 
watchere  cvei^where.  At  length  he  descried  a 
sentinel  who  had  fallen  asleep  near  the  entrance 
of  a  lodge,  though  his  companion  at  the  other  end 
was  still  awake  and  vigilant.  He  pushed  aside 
the  sheet  of  bark  that'ser\-ed  as  a  door,  struck  tlic 
sleeper  a  deadly  blow,  yelled  his  war-cry,  and  fled 

•  "  Simnii  Pi«ak«rvi  .  .  .  n'e$toU  t^hrestiun  qii'en  ■[>|iareni.'e  cl  pv 
jxdkc."  —  Lalenunt.  iWoIion,  lfi47,  ti8.  —  Hu  alUroardi  became  a  von- 
vert  in  eameat- 

'  Boih  Ilie  Iroqnoi*  nnd  the  SuroD*  collected  great  quaniiUM  of  wood 
in  iIhui  (ilbgv*  iti  tl 


like  the  wind.     All  the  village  swarmed  out  in  fn* 
rious  chase ;  but  Piskai-et  was  the  swiftest  runner 
of  his  time,  and  easily  kept  in  advance  of  his  pur* 
suers.     When  daylight  carae,  he  showed  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  lure  them  on,  then  yelled  | 
defiance,  and  distanced  them  again.     At  night,  all 
but  six  had  given  over  the  chase ;  and  even  these,  ' 
exhausted  as  they  were,  had   begun    to    despair. 
Piskaret,  seeing  a  hollow  tree,  crept  into  it  like  « 
bear,  and  hid  himself ;  while  the  Iroquois,  losing  ' 
his  traces  in  the  dark,  lay  down  to  sleep  near  by. 
At  midnight  he  emerged  from  his  retreat,  stealthily 
approached  his  slumbering  enemies,  nimbly  brained 
them  all  with  his  war-club,  and  then,  burdened  with  I 
a  goodly  bundle  of  scalps,  journeyed  homeward  is  J 
triumph.' 

This  is  but  one  of  several  stories  that  1 
has  preserved  of  his  exploits ;  and,  with  all  re*"  \ 
sonable  allowances,  it  is  certain  that  the  crafty  and  | 
valiant  Algonquin  was  the  model  of  an  Indian  j 
warrior.  That  which  follows  rests  on  a  far  safer  | 
basis. 

Early    in    the    spring    of    1645,   Piskaret,  with.4 
six  other  converted  Indians,  some  of  them  bott 
Christians  than  he,  set  out  on  a  war-party,  i 
after  di-agghig  their  canoes    over   the   frozen  ■ 
Lawrence,  launched  them  on  the  open  stream  < 
the  Richelieu,     They  ascended  to  Lake  ChatopI 


'  ThU  tlory  ia  loli)  by  Ia  I'otherit,  I,  299.  Md,  inom  farivftf.  Iff  > 
rol,  inr.    La  Pothcrle.  trriiJng  more  ilmn  linlf  a  ccntiiry  an*r  Hit  d 
queslion.  refireMoM  tlie  Irnqunia  m  \nb\twtHy  in  iwe  uf  thv  AlfM 

In  tbU  kII  Um;  ooatcmiioniry  »riterB  contraiiift  lilm. 
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and  hid  themselves  in  the  leafless  forests  of  a  large 
island,  watching  patiently  for  their  human  prey. 
One  day  they  heai'd  a  distant  shot  "  Come, 
frieuds,"  said  Piskaret,  "  let  us  get  our  dinner : 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  last,  for  we  must  die  before 
we  run,"  Having  dined  to  their  contentment,  the 
philosophic  warriors  prepared  for  action.  One  of 
them  went  to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  reported  that 
two  canoes  full  of  Iroqnois  were  approaching  the 
inland.  Piskaret  and  his  followei"s  crouched  in  the 
bushes  at  the  point  for  which  the  canoes  were 
making,  and,  as  the  foremost  drew  near,  each 
chose  his  mark,  and  fii-ed  with  such  good  effect, 
that,  of  seven  warriors,  all  hut  one  were  killed. 
The  survivor  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for  the 
other  canoe,  where  he  was  taken  in.  It  now 
contained  eight  Iroquois,  who,  far  from  attempting 
to  e8cai>e,  paddled  in  haste  for  a  distant  part  of 
the  shore,  in  order  to  land,  give  battle,  and  avenge 
their  slain  comrades.  But  the  Algonquins,  ron- 
ning  tiirough  the  woods,  reached  the  lauding  before 
them,  and,  as  one  of  them  rose  to  fire,  they  shot 
him.  In  his  fall  he  overset  the  canoe.  The  water 
was  shallow,  and  the  submerged  warriors,  pres- 
ently finding  foothold,  waded  towards  the  shore,  and 
made  desperate  figlit.  The  -\lgonquins  had  the 
advantage  of  position,  and  used  it  so  well,  that  they 
killed  ail  but  three  of  (heir  enemies,  and  cap- 
tured two  of  the  survivors.  Next  they  sought  out 
tlic  bodies,  carefully  sc  Bm.  and  set  out  in 

triiimph  tM  lit  of  their 

Jesuit  uers  with.  I 


a  forbeiirance  hitherto  without  example.     One  of  J 
them,  who  was  defiant  and   abusive,  received  : 
blow  to  silence  him ;  but  no  further  indignity  * 
oif'cred  to  cither.' 

As  the  successful  warrioi's  approached  the  lit£ 
mission   settlement   of  Sillei^,  immediately 
Quebec,  they  raised  their  song   of  triumph, 
beat  time  with  their  paddles  on  tlie  edges  of  thclR 
canoes ;    while,    from    eleven    poles    raised    aloft 
eleven  fresh  scalps  fluttered   in    the  mud.     Thsl 
l''ather  Jesuit  and  all  his  flock  were  gathered  oftl 
the  strand  to  welcome  them.     The   Indians 
their  guns,  and  screeched  in  jubilation ;  one  Jem 
Baptiste,    a    Christian    chief   of   Sillery,    made 
speech  fram  the  shore ;  Piskaret  replied,  Btandit^ 
upright  in  his  canoe;  and,  to  crown  the  occasion,  I 
squad  of  soldiers,  marching  in  haste  from  Quelx 
fii-ed  a  salute  of  musketry,  to  the  boundless  delig 
of  the  Indians.     Much  to  the  surprise  of  tbe  I 
captives,  there  was  no  running  of  the  gantlet,  s 
gnawing  off  of  finger-nails  or  cutting  off  of  fingenJ 
but  the  scalps  were  hmig,  like  little  flags,  over  t 
entrances    of  the   lodges,    and    all    Sillery    bcto 
itself  to  feasting  and  rejoicing."     One  old  worn 
indeed,  came  to  the  Jesuit  with  a  pathetic  appeal^ 
"  Oh,  my  Father !  let  me  caress  these  prisonere  i 
little:    they  have    killed,    burned,    and   eaten 
father,  my  husband,  and  my  cliildren."     But  I 


■  According  to  Marie  de  I'liicmrrtRlion,  {.rtirt,  14  Stjil.,  IMG,  I 
was  tor  torluring  tli«  captivM;  but  a  invert,  uuiwil  Bemaul  by  M 
French,  pmlof  ted  againil  it. 

)  Vimont.  A«biri«,  1(146,  10-31. 
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missionary  answered  with  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of 
forgiveness.' 

On  the  next  day,  Montmagny  came  to  Sillery, 
and  there  was  a  grand  council  in  the  house  of  the 
Jesuits.  Piskaret,  in  a  solemn  harangue,  delivei-ed 
his  captives  to  the  Governor,  who  replied  with  a 
speech  of  compliment  and  an  ample  gift.  The 
two  Iroquois  were  present,  seated  with  a  seeming 
imperturbability,  but  great  anxiety  of  heart :  and 
when  at  length  they  comprehended  that  theh  lives 
were  safe,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  great  size  and 
symmetry,  rose  and  addressed  Montmagny :  — 

"Onontio,"!  am  saved  from  the  fire;  my  body 
is  delivered  from  death.  Onontio,  you  have  given 
me  my  life.  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  never  for- 
get it.  All  my  country  will  he  grateful  to  you. 
The  earth  will  be  bright ;  the  river  calm  and 
smooth ;  there  will  be  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween us.  The  shadow  is  before  my  eyes  no  longer. 
The  spirits  of  my  ancestors  slain  hy  the  Algouquins 
have  disappeared.  Onontio,  you  are  good:  we  are 
bad.  But  our  anger  is  gone ;  I  have  no  heai-t  but 
for  peace  and  rejoicing."  As  he  said  this,  he  began 
to  dance,  holding  his  hands  upraised,  as  if  apostro- 
phizing the  sky.  Suddenly  he  snatched  a  hatchet, 
brandished  it  for  a  moment  like  a  madman,  and 
then  tlung  it  into  the  fire,   saying,  as  he  did  so, 

I  Vimont,  fldfahoB.  Ift46,  21.  22. 

t  OtKHUio,  Grrat  Moatilam.  a  tmiilalion  of  Montmign/'a  name.  It 
WW  the  Iruquuii  nawe  cer  after  for  the  Governor  of  Canaila.  In  tlie 
awne  manlier.  Oaat.  Fmlhrr  or  Q»U1.  becnnie  the  olScia)  name  of  Williato 
Pcnn,  and  ail  auccvcding  Goremore  of  I'cnnaj'lvania.  We  liave  *een  Uuit 
the  InxinDU  berediurj'  chieft  lilil  oSlciiil  names,  whiuh  are  tSe  same  to- 
daj  tbat  Ibe;  «ere  at  the  period  of  thU  lutTntiie. 


"Thus  I  throw  down  my  anger!  thus  I  cast  aw 
the  weapons  of  blood !     Fai*eweU,  war !     Now  j 
am  your  friend  forever!"' 

The  two  prisoners  were  allowed  to  roam  at  i 
about  the  settlement,  withheld  from  escaping  I 
au  Indian  point  of  honor,  Montmagny  soon  ; 
sent  thera  to  Three  Rivers,  where  the  Iroquaj 
taken  during  the  last  summer  had  remained 
winter.  Champtleiu-,  the  commandant,  now  rece)\'a| 
orders  to  clothe,  equip,  and  send  him  borne,  nil; 
a  message  to  his  nation  that  Onontio  made  them  a 
preeient  of  his  life,  and  that  he  bad  still  two  pri 
oners  in  his  hands,  whom  be  ^^'ould  also  give  thei 
if  they  saw  fit  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  n 
ing  peace  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  \ 

This  was  at  the  end  of  May.     On  the  fifth  rfl 
July  following,  the  liberated  Iroquois  reappcarc^'l 
at  Three  Rivers,  bringing  with  him  two  men  < 
renown,  ambassadors  of  the  Mohawk  nation.    Thenf 
was  a  fourth  man  of  the  pai-ty,  and,  as  they  afr 
preached,  the  Frenchmen  on  the  shore  reco^iz 
to    their    great    delight,    Guitlaumc    Couture, 
young  man  captured  tliree  years  before  with  Fatha 
Jogues,  and  long  since  given  up  as  dead.     Id  c 
and   appearance    he    was   au    Ii-oquois.      He 
gained  a  great  influence  over  his  captors,  and  1 
embassy  of  peace  was  due  in  good  measure  to  hifa 
persuasions.* 

The  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  Kiotsatou,  a  tall  ) 


I  Vimoot.  RfJMioi:  lUA,  22,  2S.     He  adOi.  Iha^  ■'  IT  tbrao 
bwbaruut  in  deed,  they  Iutg  tlinii^lii*  wurltar  of  Grcpki  and  ~ 
>  U«ric  J«  I'lacamallon,  IxHn,  14  Sipt.,  1G16. 
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age,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  belts  of  wam- 
pum, stood  erect  in  the  prow  of  the  sail-boat  which 
had  brought  him  and  his  companions  from  Riche- 
lieu, and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  himself  as  the 
accredited  envoy  of  his  nation.  The  boat  fii'cd  a 
shrivel,  the  fort  replied  with  a  cannon-shot,  and  the 
enroj's  landed  in  state.  Kiotsaton  and  his  colleague 
were  conducted  to  the  room  of  the  commandant, 
where,  seated  on  the  floor,  they  were  regaled 
sumptuously,  and  presented  in  due  course  with 
pipes  of  tobacco.  They  had  never  before  seen 
anything  so  civilized,  and  were  delighted  with 
their  entertainment  "  We  nre  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Champfleur  to  Kiotsaton ;  "  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  are  safe  here.  It  is  as  if  you  were  among 
yonr  own  people,  and  in  your  own  house." 

"Tell  your  chief  that  he  lies,"  replied  the  honored 
guest,  addressing  the  interpreter. 

Champfleur,  though  he  probably  knew  that  this 
was  but  an  Indian  mode  of  expressing  dissent, 
showed  some  little  surprise ;  when  Kiotsaton,  after 
tranquilly  smoking  for  a  moment,  proceeded:  — 

"  Your  chief  says  it  is  as  if  I  were  in  my  own 
conntry.  This  is  not  true ;  for  there  I  am  not  so 
honored  and  caressed.  He  says  it  is  as  if  I  were 
in  my  own  house ;  but  in  my  own  house  I  am  some- 
times very  ill  served,  and  here  you  feast  me  with 
all  manner  of  good  cheer,"  From  this  and  many 
other  rephcs,  the  French  conceived  that  they  had  I 

do  with  a  man  of  esprit' 

I  undoubtedly  belonged  to  t1  i"  of  pro- 

>  Vimont.  Ai' 


fessed  orators  who,  though  rarely  or  never  claiming 
the  honors  of  hereditary  chieftainship,  had  great 
inHiience  among  the  Iroquois,  and  were  cmployi 
in  all  affairs  of  embassy  and  negotiation.  Tbej 
had  memories  trained  to  an  astonishing  tenacity, 
were  perfect  in  all  the  conventional  metaphors  in 
which  the  language  of  Indian  diplomacy  and  rhelo* 
ric  mainly  consisted,  knew  by  heart  the  traditionj 
of  the  nation,  and  were  adepts  in  the  parliainentarj 
usages,  which,  among  the  Iroquois,  were  held  little 
less  than  sacred. 

The  ambassadors  were  feasted  for  a  week,  not 
only  by  the  French,  hut  also  by  tlie  Hurons  and  Al- 
gonquins ;  and  then  the  grand  peace  council  took 
place.  Montmagny  had  come  up  from  Quebec, 
and  with  him  the  chief  men  of  the  colony.  It  vna 
a  bright  midsummer  day ;  and  the  sim  heat  hot 
upon  the  parched  area  of  the  fort,  where  awoingt' 
were  spread  to  shelter  the  assembly.  On  one  side 
sat  Montmagny,  with  officers  and  others  who  at- 
tended him.  Near  him  was  Vimont,  Superior  of 
the  Mission,  and  other  Jesuits,  —  Jogues  among 
the  rest.  Immediately  before  them  sat  the  Iro- 
quois, on  sheets  of  spruce-bark  spread  on  the 
ground  like  mats :  for  they  had  insisted  on  faeh^ 
near  the  French,  as  a  sign  of  the  extreme  love  they 
had  of  \i\te  conceived  towards  them.  On  the  oppi^ 
site  side  of  the  area  were  the  Algonquius,  in  thdig 
several  divisions  of  the  Algonquins  ])roper, 
Moutagnais,  and  the  Atticamegnes,'  sitting,  Ijn 
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or  squatting  on  the  ground.  On  the  riglit  hand 
and  on  the  left  were  Hurons  mingled  with  French- 
men. In  the  midst  was  a  lai^c  open  spjice  like 
the  areun  of  a  prize-ring ;  and  here  were  pl;intcd 
two  poles  with  a  line  stretched  from  one  to  the 
other,  on  which,  in  due  time,  were  to  be  hnng  the 
wampum  belts  that  represented  the  words  of  the 
orator.  For  the  preseut,  these  belts  were  in  part 
hnng  about  the  persons  of  the  two  ambatisadors, 
and  in  pai't  stored  in  a  bag  canied  by  one  of  them. 

When  all  was  ready,  Kiotsaton  arose,  strode  into 
the  open  space,  and,  raising  his  tall  figure  erect, 
stood  lookiug  for  a  moment  at  the  sun.  Then  he 
gazed  around  on  the  assembly,  took  a  wampum  belt 
in  his  hand,  and  began :  — 

"  Onontio,  give  ear.  I  am  the  mouth  of  all  my 
nation.  When  you  listen  to  me,  you  listen  to  all 
the  Iroquois.  There  is  no  evil  in  my  heart.  My 
song  is  a  song  of  peace.  We  have  many  war-songs 
in  our  country  ;  but  we  have  thrown  them  all  away, 
and  now  we  sing  of  nothing  but  gladness  and  re- 
joicing." 

Hereupon  he  began  to  sing,  his  countrymen 
joining  with  him.  He  walked  to  and  fro,  gesticu- 
lated towards  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  apostrophize 
the  sun ;  then,  turning  towai-ds  the  Governor,  re- 
samed  his  harangue.  First  he  thanked  him  for 
the  life  of  the  Iroquois  prisoner  released  in  the 
spring,  but  blamed  him  for  sendinjj  him  home  with- 
nr  pncort.  Then  he  led  forth  the 
aume  Couture,  and  tied  a 


"With  this,"  he  eaid,  "I  give  you  back  thia  prin 
oner.    I  did  not  say  to  him, '  Nephew,  take  a  canoi 
and  go  home  to  Quebec'    I  shoidd  have  beeo  witl 
out  sense,  had   I  done  so.     I  should  have  1 
troubled  in  my  heart,  lest  some  evil  might  beft 
him.      The  prisoner  whom  you  sent  back  to  ' 
suffered  every  kind  of  danger  and  hardship  on  I 
way."     Here  he  proceeded  to  represent  the  diffici 
tiea  of  the  journey  in  pantomime,  "  so  natural," 
Pather  Vimont,  "that  no  actor   in   France   could" 
equal  it."     lie    counterfeited    the   lonely   traveller 
toiling  up  some  rocky  portage  track,  with  a  load  of 
baggage  on  his  head,  now  stopping  as  if  half  sp 
and  now  Uipping  against  a  stone.     Next  he  ' 
in  his  canoe,  vainly  trjLng  to  ui^e  it  against  1 
swift  current,  looking  around  in  despair   fNi 
foaming  rapids,  then  recovemig  courage,  and  ] 
dling  desperately  for  his   life.      "  \Vhat   did 
mean,"    demanded    the   orator,    resuming    bis 
rangue,  "  by  sending  a  man  alone   among   tbei 
dangers  t     I  have  not  done  so.     '  C'ome,  nephew,' 
I  said  to  the  prisoner  there  before  you." — pointin|; 
to  Couture,  —  "'follow  me:  I  will  see  you  home  a^ 
the  risk  of  my  life.'"    And  to  confirm  his  woids,  I 
hung  another  belt  on  the  line. 

The  third  belt  wa-s  to  declare  that  tlie  nation  { 
the  speaker  had  sent  presents  to  the  other  nati< 
to  recall  their  war-parties,  iu  \4ew  of  the  appro 
ing  peace.  The  fourth  was  an  assurance  thnt  I 
memory  of  the  slain  Iroquois  no  longer  sticnd  ll 
living  to  vengeance.  "  I  passed 
where  Piskaret  and  the  AlgOD 


riors  in  the  spring.  I  aaw  the  scene  of  the  fight 
where  the  two  prisoners  here  were  taken.  I  passed 
quickly ;  I  would  not  look  oq  the  blood  of  my  peo- 
ple. Their  bodies  lie  there  still ;  I  turned  away 
my  eyes,  that  I  might  not  be  angrj'."  Then,  stoop- 
ing, he  stmck  the  ground  and  seemed  to  listen. 
"I  heard  the  voice  of  my  ancestors,  slain  by  the 
Algonquins,  crjing  to  me  in  a  tone  of  affection, 
'  My  gi-andaon,  my  grandson,  restrain  your  anger : 
think  no  more  of  us,  for  you  cannot  deliver  us 
from  death  ;  think  of  the  living  ;  rescue  them  from 
the  knife  and  the  fue.'  When  I  heard  these  voices, 
I  went  on  my  way,  and  journeyed  hither  to  deliver 
those  whom  you  still  hold  in  captivity," 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  belts  were  to  open 
the  passage  by  watf'r  from  the  French  to  the 
Iroquois,  to  chase  hostile  canoes  from  the  river, 
smooth  away  the  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  calm 
the  waves  of  the  lake.  The  eighth  cleared  the 
path  by  land.  "  You  would  have  said,"  writes 
Vimont,  "  that  he  was  cutting  down  trees,  hackuig 
off  branches,  dragging  away  bushes,  and  filling  up 
holes."  —  '•  Look  !  "  exclaimed  the  orator,  when  he 
had  ended  this  pantomime,  "  the  road  is  open, 
smooth,  and  straight " ;  and  he  bent  towards  the 
eai'th,  as  if  to  sec  that  no  impediment  remained. 
■'  There  is  no  thorn,  or  stone,  or  log  in  the  way. 
Now  you  may  see  the  smoke  of  our  villages  from 
Quebec  to  the  heart  of  our  countrj." 

Another  belt,  of  ur  usual  size  and  beauty,  waa 
:ench,  and  their  Indian 
As  he  presented  it, 


the  orator  led  forth  a  Fi-enchman  aud  au  Algonqui 
from  among  his  auditors,  and,  linkuig  his  arms  v 
theirs,  pressed  them  closely  to  his  sides,  in  toka 
of  indissoluble  union. 

The  next  belt  invited  the  French  to  feast  with 
the  Iroquois.     "  Our  country  is  full  of  fish,  veni- 
son,  moose,    beaver,    and    game   of    ever^'    kiod. 
Leave    these  filthy  snine    that  run  about  among,! 
your  houses,  feeding  on  garbage,  and  come  audi 
eat  good  food  with  us.     The  road  is  open ;  then^ 
is  no  danger." 

There  was  another  belt  to  scatter  the  elouds^J 
that  the  sun  might  shine  on  the  hearts  of  Ihe  I 
Indians  and  the  French,  and  reveal  their  sinceri^  I 
and  truth  to  all ;  then  others  still,  to  confirm  ths  I 
Hurons  in  thoughts  of  peace.  By  the  fifteenth  I 
belt,  Kiotsaton  declared  that  the  Iroquois  had  J 
always  wished  to  send  home  Jogues  and  Bre 
to  their  friends,  and  had  meant  to  do  eo :  but  I 
Jogues  was  stolen  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  i 
they  had  given  Brcssani  to  them  because  he  i 
sired  it.  "  If  he  had  but  been  patient,"  added  t 
ambassador,  "  I  would  have  brought  him  back  mw 
self.  Now  I  know  not  what  has  befallen 
Perhaps  be  is  drowned.  Perhaps  he  is 
Here  Jogues  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  Jesuits  i 
him,  "  They  had  the  pile  laid  to  bum  me. 
would  have  killed  me  a  hundred  times,  if  God  1 
not  saved  my  life." 

Two  or  three  more  belts  were  hung  on  the  I 
each  with  its  appropriate  speech ;  and  then  I 
speaker  closed  his  harangue :  "  I  go  to  spend  i 
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remains  of  the  summer  in  my  own  countrj'.  in 
games  and  dances  and  rejoicing  for  the  blessing  of 
peace."  He  had  interspersed  his  discourse  through- 
out with  now  a  song  and  now  a  dance;  and  the 
council  ended  in  a  general  dancing,  in  which 
Iroquois,  Hmons.  Algonquins,  Montagnais,  Atti- 
cameguea,  and  French,  all  took  part,  after  their 
respective  fashions. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  palpable  falsehoods  that 
embellished  his  oratory,  the  Jesuits  were  delighted 
with  him.  "  Every  one  admitted,"  says  Vimont,  "  that 
he  was  eloquent  and  pathetic.  In  short,  he  showed 
himself  an  excellent  actor,  for  one  who  has  had 
no  instructor  but  Nature.  I  gathered  only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  speech  from  the  mouth  of  the 
interpreter,  who  gave  us  but  broken  portions  of  it, 
and  did  not  translate  consecutively."^ 

Two  days  after,  another  council  was  called, 
wheu  the  Goveraor  gave  his  answer,  accepting 
the  proffered  peace,  and  confinning  his  acceptance 
by  gifts  of  considerable  value.  He  demanded  as 
a  coudition,  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French 
ghoidd  be  left  unmolested^  until  their  principal 
chiefs,  who  were  not  then  present,  should  make  a 
formal  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  in  behalf  of  their 
several  nations.  Piskaret  then  made  a  present  to 
wipe  away  the  remembrance  of  the  Iroquois  he  had 
slaughtered,  and  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 


1  VimoDt  de9crib«»  tlie  cnundl  at   length  in  the  Kflali'mi  of  IMG. 
Uari«  ds  riiic«ni«tion  atso  deiiTibes  it  in  ■  ielicr  10  lier  »on,  of  Sent.  Ij 
IMG,     She  evidently  gained  bet  infbnnaiion  ttMu  Vimor'  ' 
Jcanlti  pnMnt. 


In  the  evening,  Vimont  invited  the  ambassodon 
to  the  mission-house,  and  gave  each  of  tticm  a 
sack  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe.  In  return,  KioUatoa 
made  him  a  speech :  "  When  I  left  my  eountiT, 
I  gave  up  my  life ;  I  went  to  meet  death,  and 
owe  it  to  you  that  I  am  yet  alive.  1  thank  j*ottJ 
that  I  still  see  the  sun ;  I  thank  you  for  all  your] 
words  and  acts  of  kindness ;  I  thank  you  for  your! 
gifts.  You  have  covered  me  with  them  from  head 
to  foot.  You  left  nothing  free  but  my  mouth  ;  and 
now  you  have  stopped  that  with  n  handsome  pipe, 
and  regaled  it  with  the  taste  of  the  herb  we  Ioto- 
I  bid  you  farewell,  —  not  for  a  long  time,  for  too 
will  hear  from  us  soon.  Even  if  we  should  be 
drowned  on  our  way  home,  the  winds  and  the 
waves  wQl  beai'  witness  to  our  countrymen  of  your 
favors ;  and  I  am  sure  that  some  good  spirit  has 
gone  before  lis  to  tell  them  of  the  good  news  tli&t 
we  are  about  to  bring." ' 

On  the  next  day,  he  and  his  companion  set  foith 
on  their  return.  Kiotaaton,  when  be  saw  his  piuty 
embarked,  tm-ned  to  the  French  and  Indians  who 
lined  the  shore,  and  said  witli  a  loud  voice,  "  Fare- 
well, broUiers!  I  am  one  of  your  relations  now." 
Then  turning  to  the  Governor,  — "  Onontio,  your 
name  will  be  great  over  all  the  earth.  When  I 
came  hither,  1  never  thought  to  carry  back  my 
head,  I  never  thought  to  come  out  of  your  doon 
alive ;  and  now  I  return  loaded  witli  honors,  gifts, 
and  kindness."  "Brothers,"  —  to  the  Indians, — 
"  obey  Onontio  and  the  French.     Their  hearts  and 

'  ViinoDt,  iUolion,  IMC,  28. 
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their  thoughts  are  good.  Be  friends  with  them, 
and  do  as  they  do.     You  shall  hear  from  us  soon." 

The  Indians  whooped  and  fired  their  guns  ;  there 
was  a  cannon-shot  from  the  fort ;  and  the  sail-hoat 
that  bore  the  distinguished  visitors  moved  on  its 
way  towards  the  Richelieu. 

But  the  work  was  not  done.  There  must  be 
more  councils,  speeches,  wampum-belts,  and  gifts 
of  all  kinds,  —  more  feasts,  dances,  songs,  and  up- 
roar. The  Indiana  gathered  at  Three  Rivers  were 
not  sufficient  in  numbers  or  in  influence  to  repre- 
sent their  several  tribes ;  and  more  were  on  their 
way.  The  principal  men  of  the  Hurons  were  to 
come  down  this  year,  with  Algonquins  of  many 
tribes,  from  the  North  and  the  Northwest:  and 
Kiotsaton  had  promised  that  Iroquois  simbassadors, 
duly  empowered,  should  meet  them  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  make  a  solemn  pe;ice  with  them  all,  under  the 
eye  of  Onontio.  But  what  hope  was  there  that 
this  swarm  of  fickle  and  wayward  savages  could  be 
gatliered  together  at  one  time  and  at  one  place,  — 
or  that,  being  there,  they  could  be  restrained  from 
cutting  each  other's  throats  t  Yet  so  it  was :  and 
in  this  happy  event  the  Jesuits  saw  the  interposi- 
tion of  God,  wrought  upon  by  the  prayers  of  those 
pious  souls  in  France  who  daily  and  nightly  be- 
Bieged  Heaven  with  supplications  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Canadian  missions.' 

First  came  a  hand  of  Montagnais ;  next  followed 
Nipissings,  Aftiramegues,  and  Algonquiua  of  the 
Ottawa,  their  canoes  deep-laden  with  furs.     Then, 

'  Viraoot,  Sdatkm,  1U6,  39. 
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on  the  tenth  of  September,  appeared  the  great  fleet 
of  the  Hurons,  sixty  canoes,  bearing  a  host  of  war- 
riors, among  whom  the  French  recognized  the 
tattered  black  cassock  of  Father  Jerome  LalemanL 
There  were  twentj-  French  soldiers,  too,  returning 
from  the  Unron  countrj',  whither  they  had  been 
sent  the  year  before,  to  guard  the  Fathers  and  their 
flock. 

Three  Rivers  swarmed  like  an  ant-hill  with  sav- 
ages. The  shore  was  lined  with  canoes ;  the 
forests  and  the  fields  were  alive  with  busy  camps.! 
The  trade  was  brisk  :  and  in  its  attendant  speeches,, 
feasts,  and  dances,  there  was  no  respite. 

But  where  were  the  Iroquois  i  Montmagny  and 
the  Jesuits  grew  very  anxious.  In  a  few  dayi 
more  the  concourse  would  begin  to  disperse,  andj 
the  golden  moment  be  lost.  It  was  a  great  relief 
when  a  canoe  appeared  with  tidings  that  the  prom- 
ised  embassy  was  on  its  way ;  and  yet  more,  when, 
on  the  seventeenth,  four  Iroquois  approached  the 
shore,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  announced  themselves 
as  envoys  of  their  nation.  The  tumult  was  prodig- 
ious. Montmagny's  8(5ldiers  formed  a  double  rank, 
and  the  savage  rabble,  nith  wild  eyes  and  facet 
ameared  with  grease  and  paint,  stared  over  the 
shoulders  and  between  the  gun-barrels  of  the  mu»- 
keteere,  as  the  ambassadors  of  their  deadliest  foei 
stalked,  with  unmoved  visages,  towards  the  fort. 

Now  council  followed  council,  with  an  insi 
able  prolixity  of  speech-making.  There  wcro 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  slain ;  belts  to 
the  sky,  smooth  the  rivers,  and  calm  the  lai 
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belt  to  take  the  hatchet  from  the  hauds  of  the  Iro- 
quois ;  another  to  take  away  their  guns ;  another 
to  take  away  their  shields  ;  another  to  wash  the 
war-paint  from  their  faces ;  and  another  to  break 
the  kettle  in  which  they  boiled  theii-  prisoners.' 
lu  short,  there  were  belts  past  numbering,  each 
with  its  meaning,  sometimes  literal,  sometimes 
figurative,  but  all  bearing  upon  the  great  work  of 
peace.  At  length  all  wits  ended.  The  dances 
ceased,  the  songs  and  the  whoops  died  away,  and 
the  great  muster  dispersed,  —  some  to  their  smoky 
lodges  on  the  distiiut  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
some  to  frozen  hunting-grounds  in  northern  forests. 
There  was  peace  in  this  dark  and  blood-stained 
■wilderness.  The  lynx,  the  panther,  and  the  wolf 
had  made  a  covenant  of  love  ;  but  who  should  be 
their  surety  ?  A  doubt  and  a  fear  mingled  with  the 
joy  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers ;  and  to  their  thanksgiv- 
ings to  God  they  joined  a  prayer,  that  the  hand 
which  had  given  might  still  be  stretched  forth  to 
preserve. 

1  ViraOBt,  Rdation,  1645,  U. 
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Uhgbrtaiktxbs.  —  Thb  M188XOH  or  Joouss.  —  He  xsachbs  thb 
Mohawks. — His  Rbcbption. — His  Rbturn.  —  His  Secoitd  llis- 
siOK.  —  Wabninos  or  Danobb.  —  Raob   or  thb  Mohawkb.— 

MUBDBB  or  JOQUBS. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Iroquois  negotia- 
tors acted,  for  the  moment,  in  sincerity.  Guillaume 
Couture,  who  returned  with  them  and  spent  the 
wnter  in  their  towns,  saw  sufficient  proof  that  they 
sincerely  desired  peace.  And  yet  the  treaty  had  a 
double  defect.  First,  the  wayward,  capricious,  and 
imgovemed  nature  of  the  Indian  parties  to  it,  on 
both  sides,  made  a  speedy  rupture  more  than  likely. 
Secondly,  in  spite  of  their  own  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  the  Iroquois  envoys  represented,  not  the 
confederacy  of  the  five  nations,  but  only  one  of 
these  nations,  the  Mohawks :  for  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  singular  league  could,  and  often  did, 
make  peace  and  war  independently  of  the  rest 

It  was  the  Mohawks  who  had  made  war  on  die 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the  lower  St. 
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Lawrence.  They  claimed,  as  against  the  other 
Iroquois,  a  certain  right  of  domain  to  all  this 
region  ;  and  though  the  warriors  of  the  four  upper 
nations  hud  sonietiraes  poached  on  the  Mohawk 
preserve,  by  murdering  both  French  and  Indians 
at  Montreal,  they  employed  their  energies  for  the 
most  part  in  attacks  on  the  Hurons,  the  Upper 
Algonquins,  and  other  tribes  of  the  interior.  These 
attacks  still  continued,  unaffected  by  the  peace  with 
the  Mohawks.  Impeifect,  however,  as  the  ti*eaty 
was,  it  was  invaluable,  could  it  but  be  kept  invio- 
late ;  and  to  this  end  Montmagny,  the  Jesuits,  and 
all  the  colony,  anxiously  turned  their  thoughts.' 

It  was  to  hold  the  Mohawks  to  their  faith  that 
Couture  had  bravely  gone  back  to  winter  amoug 
them :  but  an  agent  of  more  acknowledged  weight 
was  needed,  and  Father  Isuac  Jogues  was  chosen. 
No  white  man.  Couture  excepted,  knew  their  lan- 
guage and  their  character  so  well.  His  errand  was 
half  political,  half  religious ;    for  not  .only  was  he 

1  TUe  MoliBwka  were  at  thi«  lime  more  numerou*.  u  compared  with 
tlw  otiier  four  naiion*  'if  ilie  Imquoia,  tliui  Ihey  were  ■  few  yenn  laier, 
Tbej  Kero  lo  liAie  (ufTered  more  roverees  in  wax  than  nny  of  liie  otiien. 
At  this  time  iliey  may  be  rei^koned  nl  six  or  leveit  Iiundiecl  warrion. 
A  war  with  the  Moiiegans,  and  another  with  the  Andaste*.  boldni  their 
war  with  the  Algonquin*  and  llie  French  of  Canada  aoon  afler,  Inld 
•cTcrfiy  on  their  itrenglh.  The  following  are  eilimaies  of  tiie  nuitilwra 
of  the  Iroquoii  warrion  made  In  1660  by  the  autlior  orthe/Zc/a(ioii  of  that 
jrtnr,  and  by  Wentworth  Greenhalgh  in  16TT,  from  personal  inapcciion: — 
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to  be  the  bearer  of  gifts,  wampum-belts,  and  mcs* 
sages  from  the  Governor,  but  he  was  also  to  found 
a  new  mission,  christened  in  advance  with  a  pro- 
phetic name,  — //ic  Mission  of  the  Marlyrs. 

For  two  years  past,  Jogucs  had  been  at  Montreal; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  received  the  order  of  his 
Superior  to  proceed  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  At 
first,  nature  asserted  itself,  and  he  recoiled  invol- 
untarily at  the  thought  of  the  horrors  of  which  his 
scarred  body  and  his  mutilated  hands  were  a  livii 
memento.'  It  was  a  transient  weakness  ;  and  1 
prepared  to  depart  with  more  than  wiUingnet 
giving  thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  had  been  foui 
worthy  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  saving  of  e 
and  tiie  greater  glory  of  God. 

lie  felt  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  nci 
and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  shall  go,  and  shaU  i 
return."*  An  Algonquin  convert  gave  ium  ; 
advice,  "  Say  nothing  about  the  Faith  at  fir»t,  fo^ 
there  is  nothing  so  repulsive,  in  the  beginning,  i 
our  doctrine,  which  seems  to  destroy  evej 
that  men  hold  dear;  and  as  your  long 
preaches,  as  well  as  youi-  lips,  you  had  better  pot 
on  a  short  coat."  Jogucs,  therefore,  exehungcd 
the  uniform  of  Loyola  for  a  civilian's  doublet  and 
hose  ;  "for,"  obser%'e9  his  Superior,  "one  should  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  gain  them  oU  U 
Jesus  Christ."*  It  would  be  well,  if  the  applica- 
tion of  the  maxim  had  always  been  as  harmless. 

1  Lmr*  da  P.  Itaae  Jogut*  au  R.  P.  jAitm*  VA 
S  Uai.  1046.     MS. 

'  "  Ibo  el  non  redibo."    Lcurt  rf«  P.  Jagaa 
*  LiUiMiiant.  Rdalion.  1GM,  15. 
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Jogues  left  Three  Rivers  about  the  middle  of 
May,  with  the  Sieur  Bourdon,  engineer  to  the 
Governor,  two  Algouquiu3  with  gii'ts  to  confirm 
the  peace,  and  four  Mohawks  as  guides  and  es- 
cort. He  passed  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  well- remembered  scenes  of  former  miseries, 
and  reachfid  the  foot  of  Lake  George  on  the  eve 
of  Corpus  Cliristi.  Hence  he  called  the  lake  Lac 
St.  Sacrement;  and  this  name  it  preserved,  until, 
a  century  after,  an  ambitious  Irishman,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  sought 
advancement,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.' 

From  Lake  George  they  crossed  on  foot  to  the 
Hudson,  where,  being  greatly  fatigued  by  their 
heavy  loads  of  gifts,  they  bcnrowed  canoes  at  an 
Iroquois  fishing  station,  and  descended  to  Fort 
Orange.  Here  Jogues  met  the  Dutch  friends  to 
whom  he  owed  hia  life,  and  who  now  kindly  wel- 
comed and  entertained  him.  After  a  few  days  he 
left  them,  and  ascended  the  River  Mohawk  to  the 
first  Mohawk  town.  Crowds  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  towns  to  gaze  on  the  man  whom  they 
had  known  as  a  scorned  and  abused  slave,  and 
who  now  appeared  among  them  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  power  which  hitherto,  indeed,  they  had  de- 
spised, but  which  in  their  present  mood  they  were 
willing  to  propitiate. 

There  was  a  council  in  one  of  the  lodges ;  and 
while  his  crowded  auditory  smoked  their  pipes, 
Jogues  stood  in  the  midst,  and  hai-angued  them. 

■  Mr.  Slira  Tery  rcmonnlily  su^gciU.  tliMt  n  clionge  fivm  Late  Crorye 
to  £abe  Jogiut  would  be  equally  eu;  uid  approprialo- 
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He  offered  in  due  form  the  gifts  of  tlie  Govprnoi 
with  the  wampum   belts    and    their   messages 
peace,  while  at  evei^  pause  his  words  were  ccha 
by  a  unanimous  gruut  of  applause  from  the  attei 
tive    concourse.      Peace   speeches    were    made  I 
return  ;   and  all  was  harmony.     "When,  howew 
the  Algonquin  deputies  stood  before  the  connd 
they  and  their  gifts  were  coldly  received.     The  t' 
hate,  maintained  by  traditions  of  mutual  atrocit] 
burned  fiercely  under  a  thin  semblance  of  peai 
and  though  nu  outbreak  took  place,  the  prosp 
of  the  future  was  very  ominous. 

The  business  of  the  embassy  was  scarcely  1 
ished,  when  the  Mohawks  counselled  Jogiiea  i 
his  companions  to  go  home  with  all  despatch, 
ing,  that,  if  they  waited  longer,  they  oiight  met 
on  the  way  warriors  of  the  four  upper  nations,  wU 
would  inevitably  kill  the  two  Algonquin  dcputia 
if  not  the  French  also.     Jogucs,  therefore,  set  < 
on  his  return :    but  not  until,  despite  the  adrioi 
of  the  Indian  convert,  he  had  made  the  round  i 
the  houses,  confessed  and  mstructed  a  few  Chii 
tian  prisoners  still    remaining  here,  and    baptixi 
several  dying  Mohawks.     Then  he  and  hi«  i 
crossed  through  the  forest  to  the  southern  extrem 
of  Lake  George,  made  bark  canoes,  and  do 
to  Fort  Uichelieu,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twa 
seventh  of  June.' 

His  political  errand  was  accomplished.  Noi 
should  he  return  to  tlie  Mohawks,  or  should  1 
Mission  of  the  Miirtyi"s  be  for  a  time  i 

■  Ldemim,  R'htm,  ltM6,  IT. 
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Lalemant,  who  had  'succeeded  Vimont  aa  Superior 
of  the  missions,  held  a  council  at  Quebec  with 
three  other  Jesuits,  of  whom  Jogues  was  one,  and 
it  was  determined,  that,  unless  some  new  contin- 
gency should  arise,  he  should  remain  for  the  winter 
at  Montreal.'  This  was  in  July.  Soon  after,  the 
plan  was  changed,  for  reasons  which  do  not  ap- 
pear, and  Jogues  received  orders  to  repair  to  his 
dangei-ous  post.  Ue  set  out  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  accompanied  by  a  young  Frenchman 
named  Laliinde,  and  tlirce  or  four  Hiu-ons."  On 
the  way  they  met  Indians  who  warned  them  of  a 
change  of  feeling  in  the  Mohawk  towns,  and  the 
Hurons,  alarmed,  refused  to  go  farther.  Jogues, 
naturally  perhaps  the  most  timid  man  of  the 
party,  had  no  thought  of  di-awing  back,  and  pui-- 
Bued  his  jonraey  with  his  yoimg  companion,  who, 
like  other  donms  of  the  missions,  was  scarcely 
behind  the  Jesuits  themselves  in  devoted  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  reported  change  of  feeling  had  indeed  taken 
place ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  characteristic. 
On  his  previous  \isit  to  the  Mohawks,  Jogues, 
meaning  to  return,  had  left  in  their  charge  a  small 
chest  or  box.  From  the  first  they  were  distrustful, 
suspecting  that  it  contained  some  secret  mischief. 
He  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them  the  con- 
tents, which  were  a  few  personal  necessaries  :  and 
having  thus,  as  he  thought,  reassured  them,  locked 
the  box,  and  left  it  in  their  keeping.  The  Huron 
prisoners  in  the  town  attempted  to  make  favor  with 


their  Iroquois  enemies  by  abusing  their  Frcndi 
friends,  —  decluring  them  to  be  sorcerers,  who  ! 
bewitched,  by  their  charms  and  mummeries,  i 
whole  Huron  nation,  and  caused  drotight,  fam 
pestilence,  and  a  host  of  insupportable 
Thereupon,  the  suspicions  of  the  Mohawk*  i 
the  box  revived  with  double  force,  and  they  wcrt 
convinced  that  famine,  the  pest,  or  some  malignant 
spirit  was  shut  up  in  it,  waiting  the  moment  to 
issue  forth  and  destroy  thera.  'I'here  was  sickness 
in  the  town,  and  caterpillars  were  eating  their 
com :  this  was  ascribed  to  the  sorceries  of  the 
Jesuit.'  Still  they  were  divided  in  opinion.  Son»e 
stood  firm  for  the  French ;  others  were  furious 
against  them.  Among  the  Mohawks,  three  clam 
or  families  were  predominant,  if  indeed  tliey  did 
not  compose  the  entu*e  nation,  —  the  clans  of  the 
Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf.'  Though, 
the  natui*e  of  their  constitution,  it  v 
possible  that  these  clans  should  come  to  blow 
80  intimately  were  they  bound  together  by  i 
of  blood,  yet  they  were  often  divided  on  points  i 
interest  or  policy ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
raged  against  the  French,  and  howled  for 
while  the  Tortoise  and  the  \\'"olf  still  cluug  to  I 
treat)".  Among  savages,  with  no  government  i 
cept  the  intei-mittent  one  of  coimcils.  tlie  po 
action  and  \'iolence  must  always  prevail. 
Bear  cluefs  sang  their  war-songs,  and,  followed  1 
the  yoimg  men  of  their  own  clan,  and  by  siu 


others  as  they  had  infected  with  their  frenzy,  set 
forth,  in  two  bands,  on  the  war-path. 

The  waniors  of  one  of  tliese  bands  were  making 
their  way  thi'ough  tlie  forests  between  the  Mohawk 
and  Lake  George,  when  they  met  Jogues  and  La- 
lande.  They  seized  them,  stripped  them,  and  led 
them  in  triumph  to  their  town.  Here  a  savage 
crowd  surrounded  them,  beating  them  with  sticks 
and  with  their  fists.  One  of  them  cut  thin  strips 
of  flesh  from  the  back  and  aims  of  Jogues,  saying, 
as  he  did  so,  "  I^t  us  see  if  this  white  flesh  is  the 
flesh  of  an  oki."  —  "I  am  a  man  like  yourselves," 
rephed  Jogues ;  "  but  I  do  not  fear  death  or  tor- 
ture. I  do  not  know  why  you  would  kill  me.  I 
come  here  to  confinn  the  peace  and  show  you  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  you  treat  me  like  a  dog,"'  — 
"You  shall  die  to-morrow,"  cried  the  rabble,  "Take 
courage,  we  shall  not  burn  you.  We  shall  strike 
you  both  with  a  batcliot,  and  place  your  heads  on 
the  palisade,  that  your  brothers  may  see  you  when 
we  take  them  prisoners."  "  The  clans  of  the  Wolf 
and  the  Tortoise  still  raised  their  voices  in  behalf 
of  the  captive  Frenchmen ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
minoritj"  swept  all  before  it. 

In  the  evening,  —  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  Oc- 
tober,—  Jogues,  smarting  with  his  wounds  and 
bruises,  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  lodges,  when  an 
Indian  entered,  and  asked  him  to  a  feast.  To  refuse 
would  have  been  an  offence.     He  arose  and  followed 

■  f^trr  du  p.  Dr  Qun  ou  R,  P.  LallrnuuU  ;   no  dale.     MS 
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the  savage,  who  led  him  to  the  lodge  of  tlie  Bear  I 
chief.  Jogues  bent  his  head  to  enter,  when  another  I 
Indian,  standing  concealed  within,  at  the  side  of  the  I 
doorway,  struck  at  him  with  a  hatchet.  An  Iroquois,! 
called  by  tlie  French  Le  Berger,'  who  seems  tol 
have  followed  in  order  to  defend  hira,  bravdfl 
held  out  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow ;  but  tlv 
hatchet  cut  through  it,  and  sank  into  the  missioil< 
ary's  brain.  He  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  niurdcrerJ 
who  at  once  finished  the  work  by  hacking  off  I 
head.  Lalande  was  left  in  suspense  all  night, 
in  the  morning  was  kilted  in  a  similar  manner.! 
The  bodies  of  the  two  Frenchmen  were  tbeaj 
thrown  into  the  Mohawk,  and  thcu'  heads  dis^a 
played  on  the  points  of  the  palisade  which  incio! 
the  town." 

Thus  died  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest  i 
amples  of  Itoman  Catholic  virtue  which  this  Wcol^fl 
ern  continent  has  seen.  The  priests,  his  associates,  f 
praise  his  humility,  and  tell  us  that  it  reached  the  I 


1  It  has  been  erroaeoml]'  »Uited  tlial  ihia  brave  ititempi  to  « 
Jo^et  wu  tnwle  hy  tlie  orator  Kiotiaton.    Le  Berger  wu  one  of  it 
wlio  had  been  made  primnera  b;  Piskiret,  and  trcatwl  kiiiillj  far  ll 
Prencli,    In  lOltj,  lie  rolunlaril;'  came  to  Three  Rivera,  and  gare  I 
■elf  up  to  ■  part/  of  Frenchmen.     lie  wu   converted,  \mpt 
carriud  tu  Franre,  where  liLi  behariur  ii  reported  lu  have  becB 
^Ing.  but  wlierc  ho  ■oon  died,      "Periiap*  he  luul  oiteit  bU  ahai*  ^™ 
inoi«  than  Art;  men."  »  (he  redectinn  of  Father  Rameneau,  aAw  ft- 
ocnmting  liia  eicmplaiy  conduct.  —  Hrlalim,  1660,  4S-4S. 

■  In  rcapei^l  to  the  death  of  iToguei,  the  beat  authoritj  ii  the  Mmt  if 
Labatlc,  before  cited,  lie  waa  llic  French  interpreter  at  Fort  Orang*,  nai. 
being  near  the  icvne  of  the  niunlcr.  look  paiiu  to  learn  the  facta.  Th* 
letter  wm  IncloMit  in  another  orliten  to  Hoiitiii«{[u]r  by  the  Dnldi  Om- 
emor,  Kiett.  which  ii  aUo  before  me.  toitother  with  a  MS.  actmaO, 
written  tYim  lieanajr,  by  Father  Duieiix,  and  a  letMr  of  Dc  QoM.  dUi  ] 
nboTe.     Compare  the  ttrlatitmt  of  lUT  and  1$6IX 
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point  of  self-contempt,  —  a  crowning  virtue  in  their 
eyes;  that  he  regarded  himself  as  nothing,  and 
lived  solely  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  uttered  by  the 
lips  of  his  Superiors.  They  add,  that,  when  left 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  his  self-dis- 
trust made  him  very  slow  of  decision,  but  that, 
when  acting  under  orders,  he  knew  neither  hesita- 
tion nor  fear.  With  all  his  gentleness,  he  had  a 
certain  warmth  or  vivacity  of  temperament ;  and  we 
have  seen  how,  during  his  first  captivity,  whUe 
humbly  submitting  to  every  caprice  of  his  tyrants 
and  appearing  to  rejoice  in  abasement,  a  derisive 
word  against  his  faith  would  change  the  lamb  into 
the  lion,  and  the  lips  that  seemed  so  tame  would 
speak  in  sharp,  bold  tones  of  menace  and  reproof. 
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ANOTHER  WAS* 

Mohawk  Ivboaim.— Thi  HuimM  ov  lfnr.*-Tm  Gaftitb  Otf- 
TESTS. ^-Tm  EtOAm  or  lfAsui.*-HxK  Btost.— -Tim   Aiaw 

QUIV   PutOVKB't    BbTBHOS.  — HXB    FUOHT.  —  TbBBOB    0»  1^ 

Ck>u»iiiTS.<— Jksuit  Iktbbpiditt. 

The  peace  was  broken,  and  the  hounds  of  war 
turned  loose.  The  contagion  spread  through  all 
the  Mohawk  nation,  the  war-songs  were  sung,  and 
the  warriors  took  the  path  for  Canada.  The  mis- 
erable colonists  and  their  more  miserable  allies 
woke  from  their  dream  of  peace  to  a  reality  of  fear 
and  horror.  Again  Montreal  and  Three  Riven 
were  beset  with  murdering  savages,  skulking  in 
thickets  and  prowling  under  cover  of  night,  yet, 
when  it  came  to  blows,  displaying  a  courage  al- 
most equal  to  the  ferocitj'  that  inspired  it.  They 
plimdered  and  burned  Fort  Richelieu,  which  its 
smaU  garrison  had  abandoned,  thus  leaving  the 
colony  without  even  the  semblance  of  protecti(HL 
Before  the  spring  opened,  all  the  fighting  men 
of  the  Mohawks  took  the  war-path ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  them  still  had  little  heart  far 
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their  bloody  and  pei-fidiou3  work ;  for,  of  these 
hardy  and  all-cndiu-ing  warriors,  hvo-thirds  gave 
out  on  the  way,  and  returned,  complaining  that  the 
season  was  too  severe.'  Two  huadi-ed  or  more 
kept  on,  divided  into  several  bands. 

On  Ash-Wednesday,  the  French  at  Three  Rivers 
■were  at  mass  in  the  chapel,  when  the  Iroquois, 
quietly  approaching,  plundered  two  houses  close  to 
the  fort,  containing  all  the  property  of  the  neigli- 
boring  inhabitants,  which  had  been  brought  hither 
as  to  a  place  of  security.  They  hid  their  booty, 
and  then  went  in  quest  of  two  large  parties  of 
Christian  Algonquins  engaged  in  their  whiter  hunt. 
Two  Indians  of  the  same  nation,  whom  they 
captured,  basely  set  them  on  the  trail ;  and  they 
took  up  the  chase  like  hoimds  on  the  scent  of 
game.  Wrapped  in  furs  or  blanket-coats,  some 
with  gun  in  hand,  some  with  bows  and  quivers, 
and  all  with  hatchets,  war-clubs,  knives,  or  swords, 
—  striding  on  snow-shoes,  with  bodies  half  bent, 
through  the  giay  forests  and  the  frozen  pine- 
swamps,  among  wet,  black  trunks,  along  dark 
ravines  and  under  savage  hitl-sidcs,  their  small, 
fierce  eyes  darting  quick  glances  that  pierced  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  naked  woods, — the  hunters 
of  men  followed  the  track  of  their  human  prey. 
At  length  they  descried  the  bark  wigwams  of  the 
Algonquin  camp.  The  warriors  were  absent ; 
none  were  here  but  women  and  children.  The 
Iroquois  surrounded  the  huts,  and  captured  all 
the  shrieking  inmates.     Then  ten  of  them  set  out 

'  Luirt  rfu  p.  Duleai  au  R.  P.  I 


to  find  the  traces  of  the  absent  hunters.  They^ 
soon  met  the  renowned  Piskaret  retiuTiing  aloDe. 
As  they  recognized  him  and  knew  his  mettJe,  Ihcy 
thought  treachery  better  than  an  open  attack. 
They  therefore  approached  hira  in  the  attitude 
of  friends ;  while  he,  ignorant  of  the  rupture  of 
the  treaty,  began  to  sing  his  peace-song.  Scarcely 
bad  they  joined  him,  when  one  of  them  ran  a 
sword  throiigb  his  body ;  and,  having  scalped 
him,  they  returned  in  tiiumph  to  their  compaD- 
ions.'  All  the  hunters  were  soon  after  waylaid, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  killed  or 
prisoners. 

Another  band  of  the  Mohawks  had  meannrhi 
piursued  the  other  party  of  Algonquins,  and  OTC^' 
taken  them  on  the  march,  as,  incumbered  with 
their  sledges  and  baggage,  they  were  moWng  from 
one  bunting-camp  to  another.  Though  taken  by  J 
surprise,  they  made  fight,  and  killed  several  off 
their  assailants ;  but  in  a  few  momenbs  their  rests- " 
tance  was  overcome,  and  those  who  sunived  the 
fray  were  helpless  in  the  clutches  of  the  enraged 
rictoi-s.  Then  began  a  massacre  of  the  old,  tbe 
disabled,  and  the  infants,  with  the  usual  beating, 
gashing,  and  severing  of  fingers  to  the  rest  Tbe 
next  day,  the  two  bunds  of  Mohawks,  each  with  its 
troop  of  captives  fast  bound,  met  at  an  appointed 
spot  on  tbe  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  and  greeted  each 
other  with  yells  of  exultation,  with  which  mingled 
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a  wail  of  anguish,  as  tlie  prisonei-s  of  either  partv 
recognized  their  companions  in  misery.  They  all 
kneeled  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  conquerors,  and 
one  of  the  men,  a  noted  convert,  after  a  few  words 
of  exhortation,  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  a  prayer, 
to  which  the  test  resjjonded.  Then  they  sang  an 
Algonquin  hymn,  while  the  Iroquois,  who  at  first 
had  stared  in  wonder,  broke  into  laughter  and 
derision,  and  at  length  fell  upon  them  with  renewed 
fury.  One  was  buraed  alive  on  the  spot.  Another 
tried  to  escape,  and  they  burned  the  soles  of  his 
feet  that  he  might  not  repeat  the  attempt.  Many 
otliers  were  maimed  and  mangled  ;  and  some  of  the 
women  who  afterwards  escaped  affinned,  that,  in 
ridicule  of  the  converts,  they  crucified  a  small  child 
by  nailing  it  with  wooden  spikes  against  a  thick 
sheet  of  bark. 

The  prisoners  were  led  tji  the  Mohawk  towns ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  monotonous  and 
revolting  tale  of  torture  and  death.  The  men,  as 
usual,  were  burned ;  but  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  were  spared,  in  order  to  sti-engthen 
the  conquerors  by  their  adoption,  —  not,  however, 
nntil  both,  but  especially  the  women,  had  been 
made  to  endure  the  extremes  of  suffering  and 
indignity.  Several  of  them  from  time  to  time 
escaped,  and  reached  Canada  with  the  story  of 
their  woes.  Among  these  was  Mai-io,  the  wife  of 
Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  principal  -\lgonquin  con- 
verts, captured  and  burned  with  the  rest.  Early 
in  June,  she  appeared  in  a  canoe  at  Montreal, 
where  Madame  d'Ailleboust,  to  wpU 
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known,  received  her  with  great  kindness,  nod  1 
her  to  her  room  in  the  fort.  Here  Marie  was  ovw- 
come  with  emotion.  Madame  d'Ailleboust  spoke 
Algonquin  with  ease  ;  and  her  words  of  spupathf,  j 
joined  to  the  associations  of  a  place  where  the  mi' 
ha|)py  fugitive,  with  her  murdered  husband 
child,  had  often  found  a  friendly  welcome, 
wrought  upon  her,  that  her  voice  was  smothere 
with  sobs. 

She  had  once  before  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Ir>l 
quois.  at  the  town  of  Onondaga.     When  she  i 
her  companions  in  misfortune  had  reached  the  Mo-*! 
hawk  towns,  she  wsis  recognized  by  several  Om 
dagas  who  chanced  to  be  there,  and  who,  purtljH 
by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  induced  her  I 
return  with  them  to  the  scene  of  her  former  cap- 
tivity, where  they  assured  her  of  good  treatm 
With  their  aid,  she  escaped  from  the  Mohawks,'! 
and  set  out  with  them  for  Onondaga.    On  their  ^vfM 
they  passed  the  great  town  of  the  Oneidas  ;  and  hen 
conductors,  fearing  that  certain  Mohawks  who  wh 
there  would  lay  claim  to  her,  found  a  hiding-phi 
for  her  in  the  forest,  where  they  gave  her  food,  and  ' 
told  luT  to  wait  their  return.     She  lay  concealed 
all  day,  and  at  night  approached  the  town,  under 
cover  of  darkness.     A  dull  red  glare  of  fiames  n»e 
above  the  jagged  tops  of  the  palisade  that  encom- 
passed it;  and,  from  the  pandemonium  within, 
uproar  of  screams,  yells,  and  hursts  of  laughte 
told  her  that  they  were  burning  one  of  her  cspl 
coiuitrj-men.      She   gazed    and   listened,  shiveri 
with  cold  and  aghast  with  horror.    The  thoi 
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possessed  her  that  she  would  soon  share  his  fate, 
and  she  resolved  to  fly.  The  ground  was  still  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  lier  footprints  would  infalH- 
bly  have  beti'ayed  her,  if  she  had  not,  instead  of 
turning  towards  home,  followed  the  beaten  Indian 
path  westward.  She  journeyed  on,  confused  and 
irresolute,  and  tortured  between  terror  and  hunger. 
At  length  she  approached  Onondaga,  a  few  miles 
from  the  present  city  of  Syracuse,  and  hid  herself 
in  a  dense  thicket  of  spruce  or  cedar,  whence  she 
crept  forth  at  night,  to  grope  in  the  half-melted 
snow  for  a  few  eai's  of  corn,  loft  from  the  last  year's 
harvest.  She  saw  many  Indians  from  her  lurking- 
place,  and  once  a  tall  savage,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  advanced  directly  towai'ds  the  spot  where 
she  lay :  but,  in  the  extremity  of  her  fright,  she 
murmured  a  prayer,  on  which  he  turned  and 
changed  his  course.  The  fate  that  awaited  her,  if 
she  remained,  —  for  a  fugitive  could  not  hope  for 
mercy,  —  and  the  scarcely  less  terrible  dangers  of 
the  pitiless  wilderness  between  her  and  Canada, 
filled  her  with  despair,  for  she  was  half  dead 
already  with  hunger  and  cold.  She  tied  her  girdle 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  hung  herself  from  it 
by  the  neck.  The  cord  broke.  She  repeated  the 
attempt  with  the  same  result,  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  God  meant  to  save  her  life.  The 
snow  by  this  time  had  melted  in  the  forests,  and 
she  began  her  journey  for  home,  with  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  com  as  her  only  provision.  She  directe<l 
her  course  by  the  sun,  and  for  *^  '  '  roots, 
peeled  the  soft  inner  bs  *_ 


caught  tortoises  in  the  muddy  brooks.     She  '. 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  hatchet  in  a  (Icseited'fl 
camp,  and  with  it  made  one  of  those  wooden  iin*l 
plements  which  the  Indians  used  for  kiudliug  fireJ 
by  friction.     This  saved  her  from  her  worst  suffer** 
ing;    for  she  had  no  covering  but  a  tbUi  tu[ue,j 
which  left  her  legs  atid  arras  bare,  and  exposed'! 
her  at  night  to  tortures  of  cold.     She  built  her  fireJ 
in  some  deep  nook  of  the  forest,  wanned  herself,! 
cooked  what  food  she  bad  found,  told  her  rosoiy 
on  her  fingers,  and  slept  till  dayUght,  when  she 
always  tluow  water  on  the  embers,  lest  the  rising 
smoke  should  attract  attention.     Once  she  discOT^J 
ered  a  party  of  Iroquois  bimters ;  but  she  hiy  coitrl 
cealed,  and  they  passed  without  seeing  her.     Sh( 
followed  their  trail  back,  and  found  their  bark  c 
noe,  which  they  had   hidden  near  the  bank  of  I 
river.     It  was  too  large  for  her  use ;  but,  as  shi 
was  a  practised  canoe-maker,  she  reduced  it  to  i 
convenient  size,  embarked  in  it,  and  descended  I 
stream.     At  length  she  reached  the  St.  LanTencc,! 
and  paddled  with   the  current   towards  XontreaLI 
On  islands  and  rocky  shores  she  found  eggs  c^l 
water-fowl   in   abundance ;    and   she   speared 
with  a  sharpened  pole,  hardened  at  the  poiot  witkl 
fire.     She  even  killed  deer,  by  driving  them  i 
the  water,  chasing  them  in  her  canoe,  and  strilcii 
them  on  the  head  with  her  hatchet.     When  i 
landed   at  Montreal,  her  canoe  had  still  i 
store  of  eggs  and  di'ied  venisoQ.* 
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Her  journey  from  Onondaga  had  occupied  about 
two  months,  under  haj-dships  which  no  woman  but 
a  squaw  could  have  survived.  Escapes  not  less 
remarkable  of  several  other  women  are  chronicled 
in  the  records  of  this  year;  and  one  of  them,  with 
a  notable  feat  of  arms  which  attended  it,  calls  for  a 
brief  notice. 

Eight  .\lg;o_nquin8,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  desper- 
ate valor  which  sometimes  occur  in  Indians,  en- 
tered at  midnight  a  camp  where  thirty  or  forty 
Iroquois  warriors  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  with 
quick,  sharp  blows  of  their  tomahawks  began  to 
brain  them  as  they  lay.  They  killed  ten  of  them 
on  the  spot,  and  wounded  many  more.  The  rest, 
panic-stricken  and  bewildered  by  the  siuprise  and 
the  thick  darkness,  fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  all 
they  had  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  including  a 
number  of  Algonquin  captives,  of  whom  one  hud 
been  unwittingly  killed  by  his  countrymen  in  the 
confusion.  Another  captive,  a  woman,  had  escaped 
on  a  previous  night.  They  had  stretched  her  on 
her  back,  with  limbs  extended,  and  bound  her 
wrists  and  ankles  to  four  stakes  firmly  driven  into 
the  earth,  —  their  ordinary  mode  of  securing  pris- 
oners. Then,  as  usual,  they  all  fell  asleep.  She 
presently  became  aware  that  the  cord  that  bound 
one  of  her  wrists  was  somewhat  loose,  and,  by  long 
and  painful  efforts,  she  freed  her  hand.  To  I'clease 
the  other  hand  and  her  feet  was  then  compar- 
atively easy.     She  cautiously  rose.     Around  her, 


breathing  in  deep  sleep,  lay  stretched  the  dark 
forms  of  the  unconscious  warriors,  scarcely  visible  . 
in  tlie  gloom.     She  slejjped  o\Tr  them  to  the  en-  1 
trance  of  the  hut;  and  here,  as  she  was  passing, I 
out,  she  descried  a  hatchet  on  the  ground.     The  F 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  her  Indian  natnre. 
She  seized  it,  and  struck  a^ain  and  again,  with  all 
her  force,  on  the  skull  of  the  Iroquois  who  lay  at 
the  entrance.     The  sound  of  the  blows,  and  the 
convulsive  struggles  of  the  rictim,  roused  the  sleep- 
ers.    They  sprang  up,  groping  in  the  durk,  and. 
demanding  of  each  other  what  was  the  matter.     At 
length  they  lighted  a  roll  of  birch-bark,  found  their 
prisoner  gone  and  their  comrade  dead,  and  rushed 
out  in  a  rage  in  search  of  the  fugitive.     She,  mean- 
while, instead  of  running  away,  had  hid  hci-self  in  ] 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  which  she  had  observed  the  ' 
evening   before.     Her    pursuers    ran    through    the 
dark  woods,  shouting  and  whooping  to  each  other; 
and  when  all  had  passed,  she  crept  from  her  hid- 
ing-place, and  tied  in   an  opposite  direction.     In  t 
the  morning  they  found  her  tracks  and  followed  | 
them.     On  the  second  day  they  had  overtaken  and 
siUTounded  her,  when,  hearing  their  cries  on  all 
sides,  she  gave  up  all  hope.     But  near  at  hand,  in 
the  thickest  depths  of  the  forest,  the  heavers  had 
dammed  a  brook  and  formed  a  pond,  full  of  gnawed  ] 
stumits,  dead  fallen  trees,  rank  weeds,  and  tangled 
bushes.     She  plunged  in,  and,  swimming  and  wad- 
ing, found  a  hiding-place,  where  her  body  was  con-  I 
realed  by  the  water,  and  her  head  by  the  masses  of  j 
dead  and  living  vegetation.     Her  pursuers  were  at  j 
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fault,  and,  after  a  long  search,  gave  up  the  chase 
in  despair.  Shivering,  naked,  and  half-starved,  she 
crawled  out  from  her  wild  asjlnni,  and  resumed 
her  flight.  By  day,  the  briers  and  bushes  tore  her 
unprotected  limbs ;  by  night,  she  shivered  with 
cold,  and  the  mosquitoes  and  small  black  gnats 
of  the  forest  persecuted  her  with  torments  which 
the  modem  sportsman  will  appreciate.  She  sub- 
sisted on  such  roots,  bark,  reptiles,  or  other  small 
animals,  as  her  Indian  habits  enabled  her  to  gather 
on  her  way.  She  crossed  streams  by  swimming, 
or  on  rafts  of  driftwood,  lashed  together  with 
strips  of  linden-bark ;  and  at  length  reached  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where,  with  the  aid  of  her  hatchet, 
she  made  a  canoe.  Her  home  was  on  the  Ottawa, 
and  she  was  ignorant  of  the  great  river,  or,  at 
least,  of  this  part  of  it.  She  had  scarcely  even 
seen  a  Frenchman,  but  had  heard  of  the  French  as 
friends,  and  knew  that  their  dwellings  were  on 
the  banks  of  the  .St.  Lawrence.  This  was  her 
only  guide ;  and  she  drifted  on  her  way,  doubtful 
whether  the  vast  current  would  bear  her  to  the 
abodes  of  the  living  or  to  the  land  of  souls.  She 
passed  the  watei7  wilderness  of  the  Lake  of  St. 
Peter,  and  presently  descried  a  llui'on  canoe. 
Fearing  that  it  was  an  enemy,  she  hid  herself, 
and  resumed  her  voyage  in  the  evening,  when  she 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  wooden  buildings  and 
palisades  of  Three  Rivers.  Several  Hurons  saw 
her  at  the  same  moment,  and  made  towards  her ; 
on  which  she  leaped  ashore  and  hid  in  the  bushes, 
whence,  being  entirely  without  clothing,  she  would 
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not  come  out  till  one  of  them  threw  her  his  coat 
Having  wrapped  herself  in  it,  she  went  with  them 
to  the  fort  and  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  in  i 
wretched  state  of  emaciation,  hut  in  high  spirits 
at  the  happy  issue  of  her  voyage.' 

Such  stones  might  be  multiplied ;  but  these  i 
suffice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  the 
bloody  record  of  inroads,  butcheries,  and  toitures. 
We  have  seen  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
scourge  that  now  fell  without  mercy  on  the  Indians 
and  the  Frencli  of  Caniula.  There  was  no  safety 
but  in  tlie  imprisonment  of  palisades  and  ramparts. 
A  deep  dejection  sank  on  the  white  and  red  i 
alike  ;  but  the  Jesuits  would  not  despair. 

"  Do  not  imngine,"  writes  the  Father  Superior,! 
•'  that  the  rofje  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  loss  i 
many  CImstians  and  many  catechumens,  can  brim 
to  nought  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christil 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  btnod.     We  shall  die;  i 
shall    be    captured,    burned,    butchered:    be  it  i 
Those  who  die  in  their  beds  do  not  always  die  I 
best  death.     I  see  none  of  our  company  ca.<tt  dow 
On  the  contrary,  they  ask  leave  to  go  up  to  the" 
Hurons,  and  some  of  them  protest  that  the  fifet 
of  the   Iroquois  are  one  of  their  motives  for  the 
journey."  ' 

,  JMorun,  1&47. 16,  Id,  > 
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Nsw-Vear's  Dat  at  Quebec. 

Before  passing  to  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
wilderness  diama,  we  will  touch  briefly  on  a  few 
points  aside  from  its  main  action,  yet  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  mission. 
Besides  their  establishments  at  Quebec,  Sillery, 
Three  Rivers,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Luke 
Huron,  the  Jesuits  had  an  outlying  post  at  the 
island  of  Miscou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
near  the  enti".mce  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  where 
they  instructed  the  wandering  savages  of  those 
shores,  and  confessed  the  French  fishermen.  The 
island  was  unhealthy  in  the  extreme.  Several  of 
the  priests  sickened  and  died ;  and  scarcely  one 
convert  repaid  their  toils.     There  was  a  more  suc- 
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cessful  mission  at  Tadoussac,  or  Sadilege,  as  the 
neighboring  Indians  called  it  In  winter,  this 
place  was  a  solitude ;  but  in  summer,  when  the 
Montagnais  gathered  from  their  hnnting-groundf 
to  meet  the  French  traders,  Jesuits  came  yeady 
from  Quebec  to  instruct  them,  in  the  Faith.  Some> 
times  they  followed  them  northward,  into  wilds 
where,  at  this  day,  a  white  man  rarely  penetratea. 
Thus,  in  1646,  De  Quen  ascended  the  Saguenmy, 
and,  by  a  series  of  rivers,  torrents,  lakes,  and  rapids, 
reached  a  Montagnais  horde  called  the  Nation  q£ 
the  Porcupine,  where  he  found  that  the  teachings 
at  Tadoussac  had  borne  fruit,  .and  that  the  converts 
had  planted  a  cross  on  the  borders  of  the  sav^p 
lake  where  they  dwelt  Tbere  was  a  kindred  band, 
the  Nation  of  the  White  Fish,  among  the  rocks  and 
forests  north  of  Three  Rivers.  They  proved  tract* 
able  beyond  all  others,  threw  away  their  "  medi- 
cines" or  fetiches,  burned  their  magic  drums, 
renounced  their  medicine-songs,  and  accepted  in- 
stead rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  versions  of  Catholic 
hymns. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  followed  Father  Paul 
Le  Jeune  on  his  winter  roamings,  with  a  band  of 
Montagnais,  among  the  forests  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maine.  Now  Father  Gabriel  Druil- 
letcs  sets  forth  on  a  similar  excursion,  but  with  one 
essential  difference.  Le  Jeune's  companions  were 
heathen,  who  persecuted  him  day  and  night  with 
their  gibes  and  sarcasms.  Those  of  Druilletes  were 
all  converts,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  friend  and  a 
father.     There  were  prayers,  confessions,  masses. 
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and  invocations  of  St.  Joseph.  They  built  their 
bark  chapel  at  every  camp,  and  no  festival  of  the 
Church  passed  unobserved.  On  Good  Friday  they 
laid  their  best  robe  of  beaver-skin  on  the  snow, 
placed  on  it  a  crucifix,  and  knelt  around  it  in 
prayer.  What  was  their  prayer  I  It  was  a  peti- 
tion for  the  forgiveness  and  the  conversion  of  their 
enemies,  the  Iroquois.'  Those  who  know  tlie  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  an  Indian's  hatred  will  see 
in  this  something  more  than  a  change  from  one 
superstition  to  another.  An  idea  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  savage,  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  utter  stranger.  This  is  the  most 
remarkable  record  of  success  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations;  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  only  evidence,  tliat,  in  teaching  the  dog- 
mas and  observances  of  the  Roman  C'hurch,  the 
missionaries  taught  also  the  morals  of  Christianitj', 
When  we  look  for  the  results  of  these  missions,  we 
soon  become  aware  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
and  the  Jesuits  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
converts.  It  eventually  modified  and  softened  the 
manners  of  many  unconverted  tiibes.  In  the  wars 
of  the  next  century  we  do  not  often  find  those  ex- 
amples of  diabolic  atrocity  with  which  the  earlier 
annals  are  crowded.  The  savage  burned  his  ene- 
mies alive,  it  is  true,  but  he  rarely  ate  them ; 
neither  did  he  torment  them  >vith  the  same  deUb- 
eration  and  persistency.  He  was  a  savage  still, 
but  not  so  often  a  devil.  The  improvement  was 
not  great,  but  it  was  distinct ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
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taken  place  wherever  Indian  tribes  were  in  close 
relations  with  any  respectable  community  of  whil 
men.  Thus  Philip's  war  in  Xew  England,  cruel 
it  was,  was  less  ferocious,  judging  fi-om  Canadi 
experience,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  a  general-' 
tion  of  civilized  intercourse  had  not  worn  domii 
the  sharpest  asperities  of  barbarism.  Yet  it  was 
French  priests  and  colonists,  mingled  as  they  were 
soon  to  be  among  the  tribes  of  the  ^'ast  interior, 
that  the  change  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  this 
softeuing  of  manners,  such  as  it  was,  and  in  the 
obedient  Catholicitj-  of  a  few  hundred  tamed  savages 
gathered  at  stationary  missions  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  we  find,  after  a  century  had  elapsed,  all] 
the  results  of  the  heroic  toil  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
missions  had  failed,  because  the  Indians  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Of  the  great  tribes  on  whom  rested  the 
hopes  of  the  early  Cauachan  Fathers,  nearly  all  were 
virtually  extinct.  The  missionaries  built  labori- 
ously and  well,  but  they  were  doomed  to  build  on 
a  failing  foundation.  Tlie  Indians  melted  away, 
not  because  civilization  destroyed  them,  but  be- 
cause their  own  ferocity  and  intractable  indolence 
made  it  impossible  that  they  should  exist  in 
presence.  ICither  the  plastic  enei^es  of  u  higbi 
race  or  the  servile  pliancy  of  a  lower  one  woi  ' 
each  in  its  way,  have  preserved  them :  as  it 
their  extinction  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  As 
the  religion  which  the  Jesuits  taught  them,  bowerer 
Protestants  may  carp  at  it,  it  was  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  likely  to  take  root  in  their  crude  and 
barbarous  nature. 
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To  return  to  Druilletes.  The  smoke  of  the  wig- 
wam blinded  him  :  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surj)riae 
to  hear  that  he  was  cured  by  a  miracle.  lie  re- 
turned from  his  ^"inter  roWng  to  Quebec  in  high 
health,  and  soon  set  forth  on  a  new  mission.  On 
the  River  Kennebec,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine, 
dwelt  the  Abenaquis,  an  Algonquin  people,  destined 
hereafter  to  become  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  New- 
England  colonists.  Some  of  them  had  visited  their 
friends,  the  Christian  Indians  of  Sillei^.  Here  they 
became  couverted,  went  home,  and  preached  the 
Faith  to  their  countrjTueu,  and  this  to  such  pur- 
pose that  the  Abenaquis  sent  to  Quebec  to  ask  for 
a  missionary.  Apart  from  the  sJiving  of  souls, 
there  were  solid  reasons  for  acceding  to  their  re- 
quest, 'ITie  Abenaquis  were  near  the  coloutes 
of  New  England,  —  indeed,  the  PhTnouth  colony, 
under  its  charter,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them ; 
and  in  case  of  rupture,  they  would  prove  service- 
able friends  or  dangerous  enemies  to  New  France.' 
Their  messengers  were  favorably  received ;  and 
Druilletes  was  ordered  to  proceed  upon  the  new 
mission. 

He  left  Sillcrj-,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  on  the 
twentj'-ninth  of  August,  1646,"  and  following,  as 
it  seems,  the  route  by  which,  a  himdrcd  and  twenty- 
nine  years  later,  tlie  soldiers  of  -\mold  made  their 
way  to  Quebec,  he  reached  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebec  and  descended  to  the  Abenaqui  villages. 
Here  he  nursed  the  sick,  baptized  the  dying,  and 
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gave  such  instruction   as,  in  his  ignorance  i 
language,  he  waa  able.     Apparently  he  had  been 
ordered  to  reconnoiti-e ;  for  he  presently  desrnnded 
the  river  from  Norridgewock  to  the  iirst  English 
trading-post,  where  Augnsta  now  stands.     Tbenoi 
he  continued  his  journey  to  the  sea,  and  follow 
tlie  coast  in  a  canoe  to  the  Penobscot,  visiting  seveal 
or  eight  English  posts  on  the  way,  where, 
surprise,  he  was  very  well  received.     At  t!»e  Pe^] 
nobscot  he  found  several  Capuchin  friars,  unde] 
their  Superior,  Father  Ignace,  who  welcomed  bin 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.     Reluming,  be  ; 
ascended    the    Kennebec  to   the    English    post  ; 
Augusta.     At  a  spot  three  miles  above  the  Indtai 
had   gathered  in  considerable  numbers,  and  '. 
they  built  him  a  chapel  after  their  fashion, 
remained  till  midwinter,  catechizing  and  bapti 
and  waging  war  so  successfully  against  the  ladi 
sorcerers,   that  medicine-bags  were  thrown  awaj*,] 
and  charms  and  incantations  were  supplanted  byl 
prayers.     In  Januarj'  the  whole  troop  set  off  ( 
their  grand    hunt,    Druilletcs   following    them,  - 
*'  with  toil,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  too  great  to  bojr" 
the  kingdoms  of  tliis  world,  but  very  small  as  a 
price  for   the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."'     They  en- 
camped on  Moosehead  Lake,  where  new  disputes  J 
with  the  '•  medicine-men  "  ensued,  and  the  Father| 
again  remained  master  of  the  field.     AVben,  af^i 
jirosperous  hunt,  the  paity  returned  to  the  Enj 
trading-house,  John  Winslow,  the  agent  in  cbi 
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again  received  the  missionarj"  with  a  kindness  which 
showed  no  trace  of  jealousy  or  religious  prejudice.' 

Early  in  the  snramer  Dniillctcs  went  to  Quebec ; 
and  during  the  two  following  years,  tlie  Abenaquis, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  clear,  were  left  without  a 
missionary.  He  spent  another  winter  of  extreme 
hardship  with  the  Algonquins  on  their  winter  rov- 
ings,  and  during  summer  instmcted  the  wandering 
savages  of  Tadoussac.  It  was  not  until  the  autumn 
of  16.50  that  he  again  descended  the  Kennebec. 
This  time  he  went  as  an  envoy  charged  with  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty.  His  journey  is  worthy  of 
notice,  since,  with  the  unimportant  exception  of 
Jogues's  embassy  to  the  Mohawks,  it  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Canadian  Jesuits  appear  in 
a  character  distinctly  political.  Afterwards,  when 
the  fervor  and  freshness  of  the  missions  had  passed 
away,  they  frequently  did  the  work  of  political 
agents  among  the  Indians:  but  the  Jesuit  of  the 
earlier  period  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  mis- 
sionary only:  und  though  he  was  expected  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  gaining  sidyects  and  allies 
for  France,  he  was  to  do  so  by  gathering  them 
under  the  wings  of  the  Churcli. 

The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  applied  to  the 
French  officiuls  at  Quebec,  vnth  a  view  to  a  recipro- 
city of  trade.  The  Iroquois  had  brought  Canada 
to  extremity,  and  the  French  Governor  conceived 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  powerful  support  of  New 
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England  by  granting  the  desired  privileges  on  i 
dition  of  militan*  aid.  But,  as  the  Puritans  wool 
scarcely  see  it  for  tlieir  interest  to  provoke  a  danJ 
gerous  enemy,  who  had  thus  far  never  molciited* 
,  them,  it  was  resolved  to  urge  the  proposed  alliance 
as  a  point  of  duty.  The  Abenaquis  had  suffered 
from  Mohawk  inroads ;  and  tlir  French,  assuming  I 
for  the  occasiou  that  they  were  under  the  junMliol 
tion  of  the  Enghsh  colonies,  argued  that  they  weral 
bound  to  protect  them.  Druilletes  went  in  a  donble 
chariicfer,  —  as  an  envoy  of  the  government  at  Que- 
bec, and  as  an  agent  of  his  Abenaqui  flock,  wb©  . 
had  been  advised  to  petition  for  English  assifttance^l 
The  time  seemed  inauspicious  for  a  Jesuit  visitl 
to  Boston ;  for  not  only  had  it  been  announced 
as  foremost  among  the  objects  in  colonizing  New 
England,  "  to  raise  a  bulwark  against  the  kingdoi 
of  Antichrist,  which  the  Jesuits  labor  to  rear  up  in  J 
all  places  of  the  world,"'  but,  three  years  before,  f 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  enacted,  that] 
Jesuits  entering  the  colony  should  be  expelled,  and,,! 
I  if  they  returned,  hanged.' 

Nevertlieless,  on  the  first  of  September,  Dniil- 

l  letes  set  forth  from  Quebec  with  a  Christiun  chief 

I  of  Sillery,  crossed  forests,  mountains,  and  torrents, 

and  readied  Non-idgewock,  the  highest  Abenaqoi 

settlement  on  the  Kennebec.    Thence  he  descendied 

to  the  English  trading-house  at  Augusta,  where  btf  , 
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fast  friend,  the  Puritan  Winslow,  gave  him  a  warm 
welcome,  entertained  him  hospitably,  and  promised 
to  forward  the  object  of  liis  mission.  He  went  with 
him,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  to  Menymeet> 
ing  Bay.  where  Dniilletes  embarked  in  an  English 
vessel  for  Boston.  The  passage  was  sfonny,  and 
the  wind  ahead.  He  was  forced  to  land  at  C'ape 
Ann,  or,  as  he  csdls  it,  Kepane,  whence,  partly  on 
foot,  partly  in  boats  along  the  shore,  he  made  his 
way  to  Boston.  The  three-hilled  city  of  the  Puri- 
tans lay  chill  and  dreary  under  a  December  sky,  as 
the  priest  crossed  in  a  boat  from  the  neighboring 
peninsula  of  Charlestown, 

Winslow  was  agent  for  the  merchant,  Edward 
Gibbons,  a  personage  of  note,  whose  life  presents 
curious  phases,  —  a  reveller  of  Merry  Mount,  a 
bold  sailor,  a  member  of  the  church,  an  adventui^ 
ous  trader,  an  associaft-  of  buccaneers,  a  magistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  major-general.'  The 
Jesuit,  with  credentials  from  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ada and  letters  from  Winslow,  met  a  reception 
widely  different  from  that  which  the  law  enjoined 
against  persons  of  his  profession.'  Gibbons  wel- 
comed him  heartily,  prayed  him  to  accept  no  other 
lodging  than  his  house  while  he  remained  in  Bos- 
ton, and  gave  him  the  key  of  a  chamber,  in  order 
that  he  might  pray  after  bis  own  fashion,  without 
fear  of  disturbance.     An  accurate  Catliolic  writer 

I  An  mccount  of  him  will  b«  fouiul  in  P&16«7.  Hit.  if  Sop  Enytand. 

JL  22G,  »rr. 

■  In  (he  Act,  tn  exception,  bnve*«'.  «m  Riwle  in  thfor  of  JciniOt 
cominic  lu  ambSBUulori  nr  «rnf  oyi  tram  thuiz  garcrnnwnl,  *l<0  Kvro  4*- 
clarei]  not  liable  to  llie  penallj'  of  hanging. 
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thinks  it  likely  that  he  brought  with  him  the  roeani 
of  celebrating  the  Mass.'  If  so,  the  house  of  the 
Puritan  was,  no  doubt,  desecrated  by  that  Popish 
abomination  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  person  of  her  magistrate,  became  the  gnic 
cious  host  of  one  of  those  whom,  next  to  the  Devil 
and  an  Anglican  bishop,  she  most  abhorred, 

On  the  next  day,  Gibbons  took  his  guest  to  Box- 
bury,  —  called  Rogshray  by  Dniilletes, — to  see  the 
Governor,  the  harsh  and  narrow  Dudley,  gro%vn  gray 
in  repellent  virtue  and  grim  honesty.  Some  half  a 
century  before,  he  had  served  in  France,  under 
Henry  the  Fouilh  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  his  Fr«nch, 
and  called  for  an  interpreter  to  explain  the  visitors 
credentials.  He  received  Druilletes  with  courtesy, 
and  promised  to  call  the  magistrates  together  on 
the  following  Tuesday  to  hear  bis  proposals.  They 
met  accordingly,  and  Druilletes  was  asked  to  dine 
with  them.  The  old  Governor  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  after  dumer  invited  the  guest  to 
open  the  business  of  Lis  embassy.  They  Hsteued 
to  him,  desii'ed  him  to  withdraw,  and,  after  conault- 
ing  among  themselves,  seut  for  him  to  join  tliem 
again  at  supper,  when  they  made  him  an  ans\rer, 
of  which  the  record  is  lost,  but  which  evidently 
was  not  defiuitive. 

As  the  Abenaqui  Indians  were  within  the  y 
diction  of  Plymouth,*  Druilletes  proceeded  thithi 

>  J.  G.  ShM.  in  Botat  Pilot. 

*  For  Uie  r]i>cumeDt«  on  iho  tjll«  of  PlTmoulh  lo  Unit*  nn 
bee,  lee  Dnik?'>  acldKiana  to  UkfUes't  Hinay  «f  Nra  Plfmimik.  St,  «kcf«^ 
Uiey  are  illuslniteil  b</  xa  andent  niip.    Tlie  patent  wa*  nbtai 
u  ie2S,  «ii<l  ■  traUing-hoiue  soon  afler  etlablishvd. 
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in  his  character  of  their  agent.  Here,  again,  he 
was  received  \vith  courtesy  and  kindness.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  in\4ted  him  to  dine,  and,  as  it  was 
Friday,  considerately  gave  him  a  dinner  of  fish. 
Dniilletes  conceived  great  hope  that  the  colony 
could  be  wrought  upon  to  give  the  desired  assist- 
ance :  for  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants  had  an 
interest  in  the  trade  with  the  Abenaquis,'  He 
came  back  by  land  to  Boston,  stopping  agam  at 
Roxburj"  on  the  way.  It  was  night  when  he  ar- 
rived ;  and,  after  the  usual  custom,  he  took  lodg- 
ing with  the  minister.  Here  were  several  young 
Indians,  pupils  of  his  host:  for  he  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Eliot,  who,  during  the  past 
summer,  had  established  his  mission  at  Natick,* 
and  was  now  laboring,  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  in 
the  work  of  civilization  and  conversion.  There  was 
great  sjTnpathy  between  the  two  missionaries ;  and 
Eliot  prayed  his  guest  to  spend  the  winter  with  him. 
At  Salem,  which  Druilletea  also  visited,  in  com- 
pany with  the  minister  of  Marblehead,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  stem,  but  manly,  Endicott,  who, 
he  says,  spoke  French,  and  expressed  both  interest 
and  good-will  towards  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
As  the  envoy  had  no  money  loft,  Endicott  paid  his 
charges,  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  the  magis- 
trates.^ 

>  ThtNrconloflhc  C(>'m#o/'/'V"o'MA,  June  6, 1651,  containa.linweTer, 
l\i*  entry,  "  Tlie  Coun  iledare  ili^mielTei  nol  In  be  willing  la  ai<l  them 
|M(  h'rriidi)  In  ilieir  Jeii)^.  ur  to  gninl  tlieni  litiert;  to  go  tlirougb  Uwir 

juriwlicllon  for  llie  oforeMtcl  purpow"  ((o  allark  tin  itohaaih}. 
»  See  P«lfrey.  .Vw  Eiufla^d.  11.  Baj. 

>  On  DniUletot'e  Tiilt  t«  Xew  Engbnd,  me  hij  jovrntl,  «l 
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Droilletes  was  evidently  struck  witb  the  thrift 
and  vigor  of  these  sturdv  young  colonies,  and  the 
strength  of  their  population.  He  saj's  that  Boston, 
meaning  Massacliusetts.  could  alone  furnish  four 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  that  the  four  united' 
colonies  could  count  forty  thousand  souls.'  'i'hesa 
nnmbei-s  may  be  challenged ;  but,  at  all  e\"ents,  the 
contrast  was  striking  with  the  attenuated  and  8uf- 
feiing  bands  of  priests,  nuns,  and  fur-traders  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  About  twenty-one  thousand  per- 
sons had  come  from  Old  to  New  England,  with 
the  resolve  of  making  it  their  home ;  and  though 
this  immigration  had  virtually  ceased,  the  natural 
increase  had  been  great.  The  necessity,  or  the 
strong  desii-e,  of  escaping  from  persecution  had 
given  the  impulse  to  Puritan  colonization  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  hut  good  Catholics,  the 
favored  class  of  France,  were  tolerated  in  Canada. 
These  had  no  motive  for  exchanging  the  comforts 
of  home  and  the  smiles  of  Foitunc  for  a  stuning 
wilderness  and  the  scalping-knives  of  the  InMjUoia. 
The  Huguenots  would  have  emigrated  in  swarms ; 
but  they  were  rigidly  forbidden.  The  zeal  of  propa- 
gandism  and  the  fur-trade  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  vital  forces  of  New  France.  Of  her  feeble 
population,  the  best  part  was  boimd  to  perpetual 
I  chastity;  while  the  fur-traders  and  those  in  tbeir.| 

du  Voyuftfiiitt  poor  la  Jtf I'aim  da  Ahmmjwoii,  it  da  Ciniun«B>«a  tir^;  A  li  I 

li  Angltirm  d  da  Di'i/nardwu  dm  Mmpttratt  dr  ntit  ItrpaHi^m  j^v  i 

rtim  Impnit,   tieeklKi  nruilletm,  ""!•[•—'  — '-  ^'-*— *~"frn'  f 

a  Feriaod.  NiXa  nir  io  Utt/iMm,  96. 

eg,  RfjUxnau  bmrhinl  rr  fn'on  pnd  fjierrr  dt  It  Ntm 

iaPlncgaaiM  (aic),  Rppcudcil  10  till  jounul. 
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service  rarely  brought  their  wives  to  the  midemess. 
The  fur-trader,  moreovei",  is  always  the  worst  of 
colonists ;  since  the  increase  of  population,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  numbers  of  the  fur-bearing  imimals.  is 
adverse  to  his  uitercst.  But  behind  all  this  there 
was  in  the  religious  ideal  of  the  rival  colonies  an 
influence  which  alone  would  liave  gone  far  to  pro- 
duce the  contrast  in  material  growth. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Pmitan,  heaven  was  God's 
throne ;  but  no  less  was  the  earth  His  footstool :  and 
each  in  its  degree  and  its  kind  had  its  demands  on 
man.  He  held  it  a  duty  to  labor  and  to  multiply  ; 
and,  building  on  the  Old  Testament  quite  as  much 
as  on  the  Xew,  thought  that  a  reward  on  earth  as 
well  as  in  heaven  awaited  those  who  were  faithful 
to  the  law.  Doubtless,  such  a  belief  is  widely  open 
to  abuse,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  it 
escaped  abuse  in  New  England ;  but  therc  was  in 
it  an  element  manly,  healthful,  and  in\igorating. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  shaped  the  character, 
and  in  great  measure  the  destiny,  of  New  France 
had  always  on  their  lips  the  nothingness  and  the 
vanity  of  life.  For  them,  time  was  nothing  but  a 
preparation  for  eternity,  and  the  highest  virtue  con- 
sisted in  a  reuimciation  of  all  the  cares,  toils,  and 
interests  of  earth.  That  such  a  doctrine  has  often 
been  joined  to  an  intense  worldliness,  all  histoiT 
proclaims ;  but  with  this  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  If  all  mankind  acted  on  it  hi 
good  faith,  the  world  would  sink  into  decrepitude. 
It   is    the    monastic    '  'be   wide 

field  of  active  i 


who,  in  their  zeal  to  cultivate  their  higher  uatt 
Butfer  the  neglected  body  to  dwindle  and  pk 
till  body  and  mind  alike  lapse  into  feebleness  i 
disease. 

Druilletes  returned  to  the  Abenaquis.  and  theuM 
to  Quebec,  full  of  hope  that  the  object  of  his  i 
sion  was  in  a  faii-  way  of  accomplishment.     Tbi 
Governor,  d'Ailleboust,'  %vho  had  succeeded  Moulj 
magny,  called  his  council,  and  Druilletes  was  agi 
dispatched    to    New  England,    togetlier    with    one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Jeim  Paul 
Godefroy.'     They   repaired   to    New  Haven,    and  _ 
appeared  before  the   Ck>mmissioners  of  the  yotn 
Colonies,  then  in  session  there ;  but  their  crrai 
proved  bootless.     The  C-ommissioners  refused  eitheS 
to  declare  war  or  to  permit  volunteers  to  be  raised 
in  New  England  against  the  Iroquois.     The  Purita 
like  his  descendant,  would  not  fight  without  a  re* 
son.     The  bait  of  free-ti-ade  with  Canada  failed  I 
tempt  him ;  and  the  envoys  retraced  their  stcpi 
with  a  flat,  though  courteous  refusal.' 

Now  let  ua  stop  for  a  moment  at  Quebec, 
observe  some  notable  changes  that  had  taken  ] 

>  Tlie  Mmc  wlio,  witli  Mi  wile,  had  joined  tlie  colonUU  aT  U 
See  aiUf.  p.  261. 

*  He  wu  one  of  Ilie  Gorernor'j  council.  — Fertand,  AsMav  !■  J| 
giKra,  07. 

*  On  Prullletes'i  tecimil  embui;,  tee  Ijott  geriie  par  h  OtM 
Qwifcauz  CommimOKimnU  ia  XounUf  A..-ili,'n .  xk  Ch:,AK-nikt,%. 
Eitrail  da  lirylMm  df  C A«dm  Cimitil  li'  '; 
Lma/romlht  Commiuionm  of  fh  Vh-i--i 
ada.  Id  Ha»ird,  II.   183;  Axnatn  to  r/ 
and  Fmfk  Agtali,  Diid.,  IL  1^ ;  vid  1 1 

1051;  and  Cmuiiit*ioao/Druillalaanil  <■ 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  whose  outlay  had  been  great 
and  their  profit  smiill,  ti-ansferred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  their  raonopoly  of  the  fiu-trade,  and 
with  it  their  debts.  The  inhabitants  also  assumed 
their  obligations  to  furnish  arms,  mimitious,  sol- 
diers, and  works  of  defence,  to  pay  the  Governor 
and  other  officials,  introduce  emigrants,  and  con- 
tribute to  support  the  missions.  The  Company 
was  to  receive,  besides,  an  annual  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  thousand  pounds  of  beaver,  and  was  to 
retain  all  seigniorial  rights.  The  inhabitants  were 
to  fonn  a  corporation,  of  which  any  one  of  them 
might  be  a  member  ;  and  no  individual  could  trade 
on  his  own  account,  except  on  condition  of  selling 
at  a  fixed  price  to  the  magazine  of  this  new  com- 
pany.' 

This  change  took  place  in  1645.  It  was  fol-' 
lowed,  in  1G47,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Council, 
composed  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  who 
were  invested  with  absolute  powers,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive.  The  Governor-General 
had  an  appointment  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres, 
besides  tlie  privilege  of  bringing  over  seventy  tons 
of  freight,  yearly,  in  the  Company's  ships.  Out  of 
this  he  was  required  to  pay  the  soldiers,  repair  the 
forts,  and  supply  arms  and  munitions.  Ten  thou- 
sand livres  and  thii-ty  tons  of  freight,  with  similar 
I  oonditions,  were  assigned  to  the  Governor  of  Mont- 

)i'irirurt  ft  Atnocla  *•  ta   Cm*pa$ti''  dt  te 
idaUabilaiuduiiil  Fajt.i  Mart.lUh.    MS. 
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real.     Under  these  circumstances,  one  cannot  % 
der  that  the  colony  was  but  indiffereutJy  drfeoi 
against  the  L'oqiiois,  and  that  the  Kitij^  liad  j 
send  soldiers  to  sa^x!  it  from  destrurtion.     In  I 
next  year,  at  the  instance  of  Maisonneuve,  aQotb 
change  was  made.     A  specified  sum  was  set  a|H| 
for  purposes  of  defence,  and  the  salaries  of  I 
Governors    were    proi»ortionably    reduced, 
Governor-General,  Montmagny.  though   he  ; 
to    have  done  better    tlian  could  reasouahty  hall 
been  expected,  was  removed ;  and,  as  Maisouncir 
declined  the  office,  d'Ailleboust,  another  Monts 
alist,  was  appointed  to  it.     This  movement,  i 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  interest  of  the  Mm 
real  paity  ;  for  already  there  was  no  slight  jealoni 
between  Quebec  and  her  rival. 

'ITie  Council  was  reorganized,  and  now  consivtv 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superior  of  the  Jc^siiits,  anj 
three   of  the    piincipal   inhabitants.'      These 
were  to  be  chosen  every  three  years  by  the  Coiu 
itself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syndics  of  Qu 
Montreal,  and  Three  liivers.     The  Sjudic  wvt»  i 
officer  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  commuoi 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  manage  its  affairs.     Ha 
a  slight  ingredient  of  liberty  was  introduced  i 
the  new  organization. 

The  colony,  since  the  transfer  of  the  fur-ti 
had  become  a  resident  corporation  of  merchi 
with  the  Governor  and  Council  at  its  head,     th 
were  at  once  the  directors  of  a.  triidiiig  i 
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a  legislative  assembly,  a  court  of  justice,  and  an 
executive  body :  more  even  than  this,  for  they 
regulated  the  private  affairs  of  fuinilics  and  indi- 
viduals. The  appoiutmcnt  and  payment  of  clerks 
and  the  examining  of  accouuts  mingled  with  high 
functions  of  government ;  and  the  new  corporation 
of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  have  been  managed 
with  very  little  consultation  of  its  members.  How 
the  Father  Superior  acquitted  himself  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  director  of  a  fur-company  is  nowhere 
recorded.' 

As  for  Montreal,  though  it  had  given  aGovomor 
to  the  colony,  its  prosjjects  were  far  from  hopeful. 
The  ridiculous  liauversiere,  its  chief  founder,  was 
sick  and  bankrupt ;  and  the  Associates  of  Mont- 
real, once  so  full  of  zeal  and  so  abounding  in 
wealth,  were  reduced  to  nine  persons.  What  it 
had  left  of  vitality  was  in  the  enthusiastic  Made- 
moiselle Mance,  the  earnest  and  disinterested 
soldier,  Maisonneuve,  and  the  priest,  Olier,  with 
his  new  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc. 

Let  us  visit  Quebec  in  midmnter.  We  pass  the 
warehouses  and  dwellings  of  the  lower  town,  and 
as  we  climb  the  zigzag  way  now  called  Mountain 
Street,  the  frozen  river,  the  roofs,  the  summits  uf 
the  cliff,  and  all  the  broad  landscape  below  and 
around  us  glare  in  the  sharp  sunlight  with  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  At  the  top,  scarcely  a  private 
house  is  to  he  seen  ;  but,  instciid,  a  fort,  a  chuixh, 
I  linani^i   q  cemcterv,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 

n>|[»Td  to  thea«  Dew  r«|tul>cion(  wilt  Bnd  an 
I  kngtb,  in  Ferktul  and  FatUeo. 
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au  Ursuline  convent.     Yet,  regardless  of  the  ki 
air,  soldiers,  Jesuits,  servants,  officials,  women, 
of  the  little  community  wlio  are  not  cloistered, 
abroad  and  astir.     Despite  the  gloom  of  the 
an  unwonted  cheer  enlivens  this  rocky  perch 
France  and  the  Faith ;  for  it  is  New- Year's  Di 
and  there  is  an  active  interchange  of  greetings 
presents.     Thanks  to  the  nimble  pen  of  the  Father 
Superior,  we  know  what  each  gave  and  what  each 
received.     He  thus  writes  in  his  private  journal 
"  The   Boidicre  went  with  their  guns   to  sali 
Monsieur  the  Governor  ;  and  so  did  also  the  inl 
itants  in  a  body.      He  was  beforehand  with 
and  came  here  at  seven  o'clock  to  \-nsh  us  a  hapj 
New- Year,  each   in    turn,  one   after   another. 
went  to  see  him  after  mass,      .\nother  time 
must  be  beforehand  with  him.      M.  Gijfard  also 
came  to  see  us.     The  Hospital  nuns  sent  us  Id 
of  compliment  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and 
UrsuHues    sent  us    some  beautiful  presents,  wil 
candles,  rosaries,  a  crucifix,  etc.,  and,  at  din&i 
time,  two  excellent  pies.     I  sent  them  two  ini; 
in  enamel,  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xav 
We  gave  to  M.  Giffard  Father  Bonnet's  book 
the  life  of  Our  Lord ;    to  M.  des  Chatciets,  a  111 
volume  on  Eternity ;    to  M.  Bourdon,  u  Icli 
and  compass ;   and  to  others,  reliquaries,  rosarii 
medals,  images,  etc,      I  went  to  see  M.  Giffi 
M.  Couillard,  and   Mademoiselle  dc    Rcpentipnj 
The  Ursulines  sent  to  beg  that  I  would  come 
see  them  before  the  end  of  the  day.     I  weut, 
|iaid  my  compliments  also  to  Madame  de  la  Pell 
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who  sent  us  some  presents.  I  was  near  leaving 
this  out,  which  would  have  been  a  sad  oversight. 
We  gave  a  crucifix  to  the  woman  who  washes  the 
church-linen,  a  bottle  of  eau-de-vie  to  Abraham, 
four  handkerchiefs  to  hid  wife,  some  books  of  devo- 
tion to  others,  and  two  handkerchiefs  to  Robert 
Hache.  He  asked  for  two  more,  and  we  gave 
them  to  him."^ 

1  Jowrwd  des  Sup&ieun  de$  JAuUes,  MS.  Only  fragments  of  thi« 
curious  record  are  extant  It  was  begun  by  Lalemant  in  1645.  For  the 
priTilege  of  having  what  remains  of  it  copied  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Jacques 
Viger.  The  entry  translated  above  is  of  Jan.  1, 1646.  Of  the  persons 
named  in  it,  Gifiard  was  seigneur  of  Beauport,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil; Des  Ch&telets  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  connected  by 
marriage  with  Giffkrd ;  Couillard  was  son-in-law  of  the  first  settler,  H^ 
bcrt;  Mademoiselle  de  Rcpentigny  was  daughter  of  Le  Gardeur  de 
Bepentigny,  commander  of  the  fleet;  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  has  been 
described  already ;  Bourdon  was  chief  engineer  of  the  colony ;  Abraham 
was  Abraham  Martin,  pilot  for  the  King  on  the  St  Lawrence,  from  whom 
the  historic  Plains  of  Abraham  received  their  name.  (See  Ferland,  Note» 
SMT  BegiMtres,  16.)    The  rest  were  servants,  or  persons  of  humble  station. 
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bmiAv  IimLTixATiov.-- Iboquoib  AMD  HuBOV.— HuBcnr 
•— 'Tm  Caftitb  Isoquoxt.— Hn  Frooitt  Am  ¥oi 
PjiiTxtAir  Exploits. — Diflomaot.-- Tm  AvDAtns.— T^a  Wh 
mom  Embamt.  —  Nbw  Nuotlatiofb. — Thb  Iboqvo»  Amma*- 
■ADOB.— Hii  Snioii>B. — Iboquou  Hovob. 

It  was  a  strange  and  miserable  spectade  to 
behold  the  savages  of  this  continent  at  the  time 
when  the  knell  of  their  common  ruin  had  already 
sounded.  Civilization  had  gained  a  foothold  on 
their  boi-ders.  The  long  and  gloomy  reign  of  bar- 
barism was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  their  united 
efforts  could  scarcely  have  availed  to  sustain  it 
Yet,  in  this  crisis  of  their  destiny,  these  doomed 
tribes  were  tearing  each  other's  throats  in  a  wolfish 
fiu7,  joined  to  an  intelligence  that  served  little 
purpose  but  mutual  destruction. 

How  the  quarrel  began  between  the  Iroquois 
and  their  Huron  kindred  no  man  can  tell,  and  it  ii 
not  worth  while  to  conjecture.  At  this  time,  die 
ruling  passion  of  the  savage  Confederates  was  the 
annihilation  of  this  rival  people  and  of  their  Algoii* 
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quin  allies, — if  the  understanding  between  the  Hu- 
rons  and  these  incoherent  hordes  can  be  called  an 
alliance.  United,  they  far  outnumbered  the  Iro- 
quois. Indeed,  the  Hurons  alone  were  not  much 
inferior  in  force ;  for,  by  the  largest  estimates,  the 
strength  of  the  tive  Iroquois  nations  must  now 
have  been  considerably  less  than  three  thousand 
warriors.  Their  true  superiority  was  a  moral  one. 
They  were  in  one  of  those  transpoi-ts  of  pride, 
self-confidence,  and  rage  for  ascendency,  which, 
in  a  savage  people,  marks  an  era  of  conquest. 
With  all  the  defects  of  their  organization,  it  was 
far  better  than  that  of  their  neighbors.  There 
were  bickerings,  jealousies,  plottings  and  counter- 
plottings,  separate  wars  and  separate  treaties,  among 
the  five  membei-s  of  the  league ;  yet  nothing  could 
sunder  them.  The  bonds  that  united  them  were 
like  cords  of  India-rubber :  they  would  stretch,  and 
the  parts  would  be  seemingly  disjoined,  only  to 
return  to  their  old  union  with  the  recoil.  Such 
was  the  elastic  strength  of  those  relations  of  clan- 
ship which  were  the  life  of  the  league.' 

The  first  meeting  of  white  men  with  the  Hnrons 
found  them  at  blows  with  the  Iroquois ;  and  from 
that  time  forward,  the  war  riiged  with  increasing 
fury.  Small  seal  ping-parties  infested  the  Huron 
forests,  killing  squaws  in  the  cornfields,  or  entering 
villages  at  midnight  to  tomahawk  their  sleeping  in- 
habitants. Often,  too,  invasions  were  made  in  force. 
Sometimes  towns  were  set  uuon  and  bimied.  and 
sometimes  there  w<  the  depths 
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of  the  forests  and  the  passes  of  the  hills.      Th 
invaders  were  not  always  successful.     A  bloody  i 
buff  and  a  sharp  retaliation  now  and  then  requitei 
them.     Thus,  in  1638,  a  war-party  of  a  hiiudi 
Iroquois  met  in  the  forest  a  band  of  three  liu 
Hui-on  and  Algonquin  wan-iore.     They  might  bafi 
reti-eated,  and  the  greater  number  were  for  doiu 
so ;    but   Ononkwaya,  an    Oneida    chief,   refus 
"  Look  !  "    he  said,  "  the  sky  is  clear ;   the  Sun  1 
holds  us.     If  there  were  clonds  to  hide  our  shi 
from  his  sight,  we  might  fly :  but,  as  it  ia,  we  mm 
fight  while  we  can."     They  stood  their  ground  fed 
a  time,  but  were  soon  overborne.     Four  or  6n 
escaped ;  but  the  rest  were  surrounded,  and  I 
or  taken.     TTiis  year,  Fortune  smiled  on  the  1 
rons;   and  they  took,  in  all,  more  than  a  himdi 
prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  their  varioi 
towns,  to    be  burned.      These  scenes,  with  thi 
occurred  always  in  the  night ;    and  it  was  held  I 
be  of  the  last  importance  that  the  torture  should  li 
protracted  from  sunset  till  dawn,     llic  too  raltai 
Ononkwaya  was  among  the  victims.    Even  in  dei 
he  took  his  revenge  ;  for  it  was  thought  uu  a 
of  disaster  to  the  victors,  if  no  cr>-  of  paiu  could  I 
extorted   from   the   sufferer,  and,  on    the  pn 
occasion,  he  displayed  an  unflinching  courage,  r 
even  among  Indian  warriors.     Ilis  execution  toi 
place  at  the  toivn  of  Teanaustay^.  called  St  JoeepI 
by  the  Jesuits.      The  Fathers  could  not  save  1 
life,  but,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  they  hsp- 
tized  him.     On  the  scaflfold  where  he  was  burned) 
he  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  which  seemed  I 


render  him  insensible  fo  pain.  Thinking  him 
ncai'ly  spent,  his  tormentors  sculped  him,  when, 
to  their  amazement,  he  leaped  np,  snatched  the 
brands  that  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  tor- 
ture, drove  the  screeching  crowd  from  the  scaifold,  ■ 
and  held  them  all  at  bay,  while  they  pelted  him 
from  below  with  sticks,  stones,  and  showers  of 
live  coals.  At  length  he  made  a  false  step  and 
fell  to  the  groimd,  when  they  seized  him  and 
threw  him  into  the  tire.  He  instantly  leaped  out, 
covered  with  blood,  cindei-s,  and  ashes,  and  rushed 
upon  them,  with  a  blazing  brand  in  each  hand. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  him,  and  he  ran 
towards  the  town,  as  if  to  set  it  on  fire.  They 
tiircw  a  pole  across  his  way,  which  tripped  him 
and  flmig  him  headlong  to  the  eai-th,  on  which 
they  all  fell  upon  him,  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  again  threw  him  into  the  fire.  He  rolled' him- 
self out,  and  crawled  forwai-d  on  his  elbows  and 
knees,  glaring  upon  them  with  such  unutterable 
ferocity  that  they  recoiled  once  more,  till,  seeing 
that  he  was  helpless,  they  threw  themselves  upon 
him.  and  cut  off  his  head.' 

>Vlien  the  Iroquois  could  not  win  by  force,  tliey 
were  sometimes  more  successful  with  treachery.  lu 
the  summer  of  1645,  two  wnr-parties  of  the  hostile 
nations  met  in  the  forest  The  Hurons  bore  them- 
Belves  so  well  that  they  had  nearly  gained  the  day, 
when  the  Iroquois  called  for  a  parley,  displayed  a 
great  number  of  wampum-belts,  and  said  that  they 
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wished  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Hurons  1 
folly  to  consent.  The  chiefs  on  both  sides  sat  down 
to  a  council,  diuing  which  the  Iroquois,  seizing  a 
favorable  moment,  fell  upon  their  dupes  and  routo 
'  them  completely,  killing  and  capturing  a  considi 
able  number.' 

The  large  frontier  to^vn  of  St  Joseph  was  we 
fortified  with  palisades,  on  which,  at  intervals,  wen 
wooden  watch-towers .  On  an  evening  of  tin 
same  summer  of  1645,  the  Iroquois  approach^ 
the  place  in  force ;  and  the  yoimg  Huron  warrioa 
mounting  theh-  palisades,  sang  tiieir  war-songs  al 
night,  with  the  utmost  power  of  their  lungs,  m 
order  that  the  enemy,  knowing  them  to  be  on  thdc 
guard,  might  be  deterred  from  an  attack.  Tb« 
night  was  dark,  and  the  hideous  dissonance  i 
sounded  far  and  wide  ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  diBi 
two  Iroquois  crc])t  close  to  the  palisade,  where  they 
lay  motionless  till  near  dawn.  By  this  time  the 
last  song  had  died  away,  and  the  tired  singers  had 
left  then-  posts  or  fallen  asleep.  One  of  the  Iro- 
quois, with  the  silence  and  agility  of  a  wild-cat^ 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  watch-tower,  where  he 
found  two  slumbering  Hurons,  brained  one  of  then 
with  his  hatchet,  and  threw  the  other  down  to  his 
comrade,  who  quickly  despoiled  him  of  his  life  Koi 
his  scalp.  Then,  with  the  reeking  trophies  of-tbcB 
exploit,  the  adventurers  rejoined  their  countmiKt 
m  the  forest. 

The  Hurons  planned  a  counter-stroke ;  and  t 
of  them,  after  a  journey  of  twenty  day«,  reached 

'  lUgnenoaa,  Rehtim  da  Btma,  1AM,  56. 
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the  great  town  of  the  Senecas.  They  entered  it  at 
midnight,  and  found,  as  usual,  no  guard ;  but  the 
doors  of  the  houses  were  made  fast.  Tliey  cut  a 
hole  in  the  bark  side  of  one  of  them,  crept  in, 
stirred  the  fading  embers  to  give  them  light,  chose 
each  his  man,  tomahawked  him,  scalped  him,  and 
escaped  iu  the  confusion.' 

Despite  such  petty  triumphs,  the  Ilurons  felt 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  niin.  Pestilence  and 
war  had  wasted  them  away,  and  left  but  a  skeleton 
of  their  former  strength.  In  their  distress,  they 
cast  about  them  for  succor,  and,  remembering  un 
ancient  friendship  mth  a  kindred  nation,  the  An- 
dastcs,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  of  them  aid  in 
war  or  intervention  to  obtain  peace.  This  power- 
ful people  dwelt,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  River 
Susquehamia,'  The  way  was  long,  even  in  a  dii'ect 
line :  but  the  Iroquois  lay  between,  and  a  wide 
circTiit  was  necessarj'  to  avoid  them.  A  Christian 
cliief,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  named  Cliai'les,  to- 
gether with  four  Christian  and  four  heathen  Hurons, 
bearing  wampum-belts  and  gifts  from  the  council, 
departed  on  this  embassy  on  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
1647,  and  reached  the  great  town  of  the  Andastea 

>  Rajplencnii.  ligation  da  ITuroni,  lOIB.  66,  6n. 

'  Stx  Ininxluullon.  The  Snsqueliiinnouk*  of  Bniilh,  i-Iearl;  tlie  mtiio 
people,  are  placed,  in  li'ii  mop.  on  tlie  eut  side  of  tlie  Suaqueluinim,  tame 
lwent>  iiiilea  fnim  it>  mnuili.  He  speskB  of  them  u  graal  eneinie*  n1  ilie 
Miuiawomrke*  (Motiawki).  Xd  other  uvige  people  hi  bolillj' midod 
the  IroquoU;  but  the  ttory  in  Hazitrd'*  Aanalt  of  Paiiaylvimia.  llial  ■ 
hundred  of  them  beat  off  aixieen  liundn^d  Scneuai.  it  diaiiroTeil  bf  the 
Ihcl.  that  Ihe  Senmau,  In  their  bed  etlale,  nprer  )iacl  lo  man/  warriora. 
The  miacrable  remnant  of  Ilie  Andasles,  oUlei]  Cuneatogiu.  "ere  RiaMk- 
cred  by  llie  Failon  Boya,  in  1763.  See  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  i\i. 
OwaptW  Hi^nrieei  Hagaant,  II.  V.t4. 
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early  in  June.     It  contained,  as  the  Jesuits  wa 
told,  no  lcs8  than  thii-teen  hundred  warriors, 
council  assembled,  and  the  chief  ambassador  i 
dressed  them :  — 

"We  corae  from  the  Land  of  Souls,  where  i 
is  gloom,  dismay,  and  desolation.     Our  fields  -i 
covered  with  blood  ;  our  houses  are  filled  only  nitl 
the  dead ;  and  we  ourselves  have  but  life  enough  tl 
beg  our  friends  to  take  pity  on  a  people  who  i 
di"awing  near  their  end."^     Then  he  presented  I 
wanipum-belts  and    other  gifts,  saying  tliat    thflj 
were  the  voice  of  a  dying  counti^. 

The  Andastes,  who  had  a  mortal  quarrel  with  ItM 
Mohawks,  and  who  had  before   promised    to   aij 
the  Hurous  in  case  of  need,  returned  a  favorabl 
answer,  but  were   disposed    to   try  the  virttie   ofj 
diplomacy   rather   than    the    tomahawk.      After  i 
series  of  councils,  they  determined  to  send  amba^  j 
sadors,  not  to  their  old  enemies,  the  Mohawks,  bat  I 
to  the  Ouondagas,    Oncidas,    and   Cayugas,"  whaJ 
were   geographically    the    central    nations    of   thel 
Iroquois  league,  while  the  Mohawks  and  the  Sene*! 
cas  were  respectively  at  its  eastera    and  we&ten 
extremities.     By  inducing  the  three  centi'al  nation&,J 


1  "  II  leur  ilil  qii'il  rem 
renr  dei  ennemii  kunli  luui 
qiw  <le  Mng,  oit  [e>  vaboni'i 
UK  leur  realoil  k  eui-inesii 

limit  tl  a  fln."  —  na)(Uenei 
<  Kxarainalloii  teavva  ii 


(HrbiUoa  Jt  ItaroRt,  1016.  46,  6U)  wvr 
U  to  My.  the  Cajiagu,  They  niuti  i 
rohroniioni,  ■■mall  tribe  lioetile  to  tlit 
tliK  Huron  a  in  IGHS. 


i(  du  pnyi  lies  Aiiii-a.  aix  ■■  Rucrrv  ot  li 

ileiinl6i  nil  1e>  campfliniM  n'ettiiieiil  man 

n'estoivnC  rvinplici  que  du  cadauiea.  ct  qtt^ 

M  de  vie,  tiuon  auUtnt  qu'Ui  en  a 

'un  >mi*.  qu'il*  viutriil  jatU  d'tn  mfi  f 

n,  liflalioB  da  //n>«i.  IMS.  X. 

I  iluubi  Hull  Uie  Ou«wn>rDMDu  of  RacwMi 


■lie  OiuKouln*  or  6 
1)1  be  (warnuniUil  wi)h  lh«  OqM-    . 
[roquoif,  wIhi  t'wk  tttogt  UDOog  J 
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and,  if  possible,  the  Senecas  also,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Hurons,  these  last  would  be  enabled 
to  concentrate  their  force  against  the  Mohawks, 
whom  the  Andastes  would  attack  at  the  same  time, 
unless  (hey  humbled  themselves  and  made  peace. 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  was  based  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  dreaded  leagiie  of  the  Iroquois 
was  far  from  being  a  unit  in  action  or  counsel, 

Charles,  with  Homc  of  his  colleagues,  now  set 
out  for  home,  to  report  the  result  of  their  mission  ; 
but  the  Senecas  were  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  a  wide  sweep  through 
the  Alleghanies,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  appar- 
ently Ohio,  to  avoid  those  vigilant  foes.  It  was 
October  before  they  reached  the  Huron  towns, 
and  meanwhile  hopes  of  peace  had  arisen  from 
another  quarter.' 

Early  in  the  spring,  a  band  of  Onondagas  had 
made  an  inroad,  but  were  roughly  bandied  by  the 
Hurons.  who  killed  several  of  them,  captiured  oth- 
ers, and  put  the  rest  to  tiigbt.  The  prisoners  were 
burned,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  committed 
suicide  to  escape  the  torture,  and  one  other,  the 
chief  man  of  the  party,  whose  name  was  Annenrais. 
Some  of  the  llurons  were  dissatisfied  at  the  mercy 
shown  him,  and  gave  out  that  they  would  kill  him  ; 
on  which  the  chiefs,  who  never  placed  themselves 
in  opcu  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  secretly 
fitted  him  out^  made  him  presents,  and  aided  him 
to  escape  at  night,  with  an  understanding  that  be 
e  AndulM,  lee  RigueitMii, 
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shoiild   use   his  influence   at   Onondaga   in    favor 
of  peace.     After  crossing  Lake  Ontaiio,  he   met  | 
nearly  all  the  Onoudaga  warriors  on  the  march  to 
avenge  bis  supposed  death ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
high  account.     They  greeted  him  as  one  lisea  from  I 
the  grave  ;  and,  on  his  part,  he  pei*suaded  theni'  to  , 
renounce  their  warlike  purpose  and  return  borne. 
On  their   ai-rival,  the   chiefs   and    old   men  were 
called  to  council,  and  the  matter  was  debated  with 
the  usual  deliberation. 

About  this  time  the  ambassador  of  the  Andastes  ' 
appeared  with  his  wampum-belts.     Both  this  nation  : 
and  the  Onondagas  had  secret  motives  which  were  A 
perfectly  in  accordance.     The  Andastes  hated  the  j 
Mohawks  as  enemies,  and  the  Onondagas  were  jeal- 
ous of  them  as  confederates ;    for,  since  they  had  ] 
armed  themselves  with  ])utch  guns,  their  arrogance  | 
and  boastings  had  given  umbrage  to  theii-  brethren 
of  the  league ;  and  a  peace  with  the  Hurona  would 
leave  the  latter  free  to  turn  their  undivided  strength 
against  the  Mohawks,  and  curb    their   insolence,  i 
The  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugus  were  of  one  mind  | 
with  the  Onondagas.     Three  nations  of  the  league, 
to  satisfy  their  spite  against  a  fourth,  would  strike  I 
hands  with    the    common   enemy  of  all.     It  was 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons.     Yet  ) 
it  may  he,  that,  after  all,  the  Onondagas  had  bat  ] 
half  a  mind  for  peace.     At  least,  they  were  on- 
fortunate  in  their  choice  of  an    ambassador.     He  ] 
was  by  birth  a  Hiu-on,  who,  having  been  captured  I 
when  a  boy,  adopted  and  naturalized,  had  become  J 
more  an  Iroquois  than  the    Iroquois    themselves;  I 
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and  scarcely  one  of  the  fierce  confederates  had 
shed  BO  much  Huron  blood.  When  he  reached 
the  town  of  St,  Ignace,  which  he  did  about  mid- 
summer, and  delivered  his  messages  and  wainpum- 
beits,  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Hmons.  The  Bear  Nation  —  the  member  of 
their  confederacy  which  was  farthest  from  the  Iro- 
quois, and  least  exposed  to  danger  —  was  for  re- 
jecting overtui-es  made  by  so  offensive  an  agency; 
but  those  of  the  Ilurons  wlio  had  suffered  most 
were  eager  for  peace  at  any  price,  and,  after 
solemn  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an 
embassy  in  return.  At  its  head  was  placed  a 
Christian  chief  named  Jean  Baptiste  Atironta:  and 
on  the  fii-st  of  Aug:iist  he  and  four  others  departed 
for  Onondaga,  carrj^ing  a  profusion  of  presents,  and 
accompanied  by  the  apostate  envoy  of  the  Iroquois. 
As  the  ambassadoi-s  had  to  hunt  on  the  way  for 
subsistence,  besides  making  canoes  to  cross  Lake 
Ontario,  it  was  twenty  days  before  they  reached 
their  destination.  When  they  arrived,  there  was 
great  jubilation,  and.  for  a  full  month,  nothing  but 
councUs.  Having  thus  sifted  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  the  Onondagas  determined  at  last  to  send 
another  embassy  with  Jean  Baptiste  on  his  return, 
and  with  them  tifteen  Huron  prisoners,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  their  good  intentions,  retaining,  on  then- 
part,  one  of  Baptiste's  colleagues  as  a  hosbige. 
This  time  they  chose  for  their  envoy  a  chief  of 
their  own  nation,  named  Scundawati,  a  man  of 
renown,  sixty  years  of  age,  joining  witli  him  two 
colleagues.     The  old  Onondaga  entci'cd  on  his 
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mission  with  a  troubled  mind.     His  anxiety  ' 
not  so  much  for  his  life  as  for  his  honor  and  dig*! 
nity ;  for,  while  the  Oneidas  and  lUe  Caj-ugiis  wcr»  I 
acting    in    concurrence  with    the   Oiiondugas.  thaa 
Senecas  had  refused  any  part  in  the  cmbaiwy,  atM 
still  breathed  nothing  but  war.     Would  they,  i 
still  more  the  Mohawks,  so  far  forget  the  consid 
eratiou  due  to  one  whose  name  had  been  great  io; 
the  councils  of  the  League  as  to  assault  the  Hifc 
rons  wliile  he  was  amon^  them  in  the  chart 
of  an  ambassador  of  his  nation,  whereby  his  houorl 
would  be  compromised  and  his  life  endangered  ?|^ 
His  mind  brooded  on  this  idea,  and  he  told  one  of] 
his  colleagues,  that,  if  such  a  slight  were  put  U|Ki 
him,  he  should  die  of  mortification.     "  I  am  not  a  ' 
dead  dog,"  he  said,  "  to  be  despised  and  forgotten. 
I  am  worthy  that  all  men  should  turn  their  eyes 
on  me  while  I  am  among  enemies,  and  do  nothing 
that  may  involve  me  in  danger." 

What  ivith  hunting,  fishing,  canoe-making,  and 
bad  weather,  the  progress  of  the  august  traTellei 
was  so  slow,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Htu 
towns  till  the  twenty-third  of  October.     Sci 
wati  presented  seven  large  belts  of  wampom,  c 
composed  of  three  or  four  thousand  beads,  whi 
the  Jesuits  call  the   pearls  and  diamonds  of  thflfl 
country.     He  delivered,  too,  the  fifteen  captive* 
and  promised  a  hundred  more  on  the  final  conclu-1 
Bion  of  peace.     The  three  Onondagas  remained,  i 
surety  for  the  good  faith  of  those  who  sent  them^J 
until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  the  Hnroocl 
ou  their  part  sent  six  ambassadors  to  conclude  t 
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treaty,  one  of  the  Onondagas  accompanying  them. 
Soon  there  came  dire  tidings.  The  prophetic  heart 
of  the  old  chief  had  not  deceived  him.  The  Sen- 
ecas  and  Mohawks,  disregarding  negotiations  in 
wbicli  they  had  no  part,  and  resolved  to  brinj; 
them  to  an  end,  were  invading  the  country  in 
force.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Ilurons  would 
take  their  revenge  on  the  Onondaga  envoys,  now 
hostages  among  them  ;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  for 
the  character  of  an  ambassador  was,  for  the  most 
part,  held  in  respect.  One  morning,  however, 
Scandawati  had  disappeared.  They  were  full  of 
excitement ;  for  they  thought  that  he  had  escaped 
to  the  enemy.  They  ranged  the  woods  in  search 
of  liini,  and  at  lengtli  found  him  in  a  thicket  near 
the  town.  He  lay  dead,  on  a  bed  of  spruce-boughs 
which  he  had  made,  liia  throat  deeply  gushed  with 
a  knife.  He  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim 
of  mortified  pride.  "  See,"  writes  Father  Rague- 
neau,  "  how  much  our  Indians  stand  on  the  point 
of  honor ! "' 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  two  colleagues 
had  set  out  for  Onondaga  with  a  deputation  of  six 
Hurons.  This  party  was  met  by  a  hundred  Mo- 
hawks, who  captured  them  all  and  killed  the  six 
Hurons,  but  spared  the  Onondaga,  and  compelled 
him  to  join  them.  Soou  after,  they  made  a  sudden 
onset  on  about  three  hundred  Hurons  joumejing 
through  the  forest  from  the  town  of  St.  Ignace ; 
and,  as  many  of  them  were  women,  they  routed 

1  Thli  ren)«rk«bl8  itmy  in  told  bj  rugueneau,  lUtaiio'i  da  Haroa; 
WM,  66-66.   He  wm  prMent  ■>  the  time,  uid  knew  tU  tlie  dicanutani.'M. 
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the  whole,  and  took  forty  prisoners.     The  ' 
dnga  bore  part  in  the  fray,  and  captured  a  C'hri»^l 
tian  Huron  girl;  but  the  next  day  he  insisted  oil' J 
returning  to  the  Huron  town.     "  Kill  me,  if  voal 
will,"  he  said  to  the  Mohawks,  "hut  I  caimot  followl 
you ;  for  then  I  should  bo  ashamed  to  appear  atiioif  ^ 
my  countrj'men,  \vho  sent  me  on   a   message   of 
peace  to  the  Hurons ;    and  I  must  die  with  thcra, 
sooner  than  seem  to  act  as  their  enemy."     On  tliia, 
the  Mohawks  not  only  permitted  him  to   go,  butJ 
gave  him  the  Hurou  gli-1  whom  he  had  tukeu ;   ani 
the  Onondaga  led  her  back  in  safety  to  her  coutitj 
men.'     Here,  then,  is  a  ray  of  light  out  of  £g>'i> 
tian  darkness.     The    principle  of  honor  was  Do| 
extinct  in  these  wild  hearts. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  negotiations  bctwe* 
the  Onondagas  and  the  Hurons.     They  and  tb 
results  were  swept  away  in  the  storm    of  evcntt 
soon  to  be  related. 

1  "  Celuy  qui  I'xuuit  pri«e  pbIoiC  Onnonlieronnon,  qui  p>unt  icy  miH 
Uge k  vBiue de In  p>ix  qui  le Iraile  aucc  h*  OimonMemnnima,  «i  iniuri 
tniuuii  xacc  not  Huron*  k'cctte  viiiuae.  y  fat  pria  luul  il«*  premicn  pur  Im 
Soniiniitniieronnoni  (AnnierBaiioixitt,  qui  I'ayiuit  rcoiniiu  n»  lujr  I 
■ucun  mal,  et  meime  I'ubligerent  ile  les  luiiiie  cl  preailre  |iari  k  Ivnr  riofJ 
Miro ;  el  aiiiii  en  ee  rencontre  <xt  Onnonineronnon  Huoit  liiii  t 
tenement  neantnioinB  qu'il  defirs.  I'eu  reinurner  le  lendenuin. 
Sonnonloueraiiiuiiu  qu'ili  le  Iniuwnt  a'ib  touliuent,  miU  qu'll  ru 
u  reioudre  k  let  sniurG,  e(  qu'jl  Ruroit  himle  de  rvpitrmjlre  «i 
leaiintiresquil'Huaienl  >mene*ux  llonmi  |H>ur  1«  p«iK  m-  pcrtoainuitfi 
qa'il  flit  autre  vhaac  que  de  muniir  Bvre  euK  plun  loct  <)Ub  tte  |i 
a'eaire  compurb!  en  ennetnj.  Airiii  lea  Honriontiinvmiinnm  luy  p 
dr  a'cn  rctuunitr  et  de  ninirner  crtie  bonne  Cliicaiictine,  qol  Muril  « 
captlue,  taqlielte  nnu*  a  conaril^  par  te  recil  ilea  entreliena  d«  on  panom 
gens  dana  leur  affllctiuli."  —  Kaguenenn,  Brlnlioti  Ai  llanrnt,  111(8,  8& 

Apparently  the  word  Soiiaonlmirronrntm  ( ^enecaa),  In  Ihv  aboT*,  ahnill 
toad  Ania'ftviaimi  (Mnliawki) ;  for,  on  pji.  CO,  51,  the  writer  twlos  ■{ 
of  the  putr  at  Uohawk). 
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Hopes   or  the   Mibbion,  —  Ciibibti:Ih   akd   HEATnE<c,  —  Boot  and 

BaUL.  —  POBITIOK     OF     PROSELITES.  — TitK     Hl'HOH    GiKI-'B    ViSIT 

lo     Hkavbk.  —  A    CitiBis.  —  Uunoii    Jubtics.  —  Mdhpbb   aud 

ATOSSHEMI.  —  HOPEB   »SD   Fearb. 

How  did  it  fare  with  the  missions  in  these  days 
of  woe  and  terror?  They  had  thriven  beyond 
hope.  The  Hurons,  in  their  time  of  trouble,  had 
become  tractable.  They  humbled  themselves,  and, 
in  their  desolation  and  despair,  came  for  succor  to 
the  priests.  There  was  a  harvest  of  converts,  not 
only  exceeding  in  numliera  that  of  all  former  years, 
but  giving  in  many  cases  undeniable  proofs  of  sin- 
cerit)'  and  fervor.  In  some  towns  the  Christians 
outnumbered  the  heathen,  and  in  nearly  all  they 
formed  a  sti'ong  party.  The  mission  of  La  Concep- 
tion, or  Ossoasaue,  was  the  most  successful.  Here 
there  were  now  a  church  and  one  or  more  resident 
Jesuits,  —  as  also  at  St.  Joseph,  St.  Ignace,  St. 
Michel,  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste : '  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  Huron  to^vns  were  christened  mth  naraea 
of  saints.     Each  church  had  its  bell,  which  was 

1  BtgueocBU,  Etlation  det  Baroiu,  IMS,  66. 
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Bomctiraes  hung  in  a  neighboring  tree.'  Every 
morning  it  rang  its  summons  to  mass ;  and, 
ing  from  their  dwellings  of  bark,  the  convi 
gathered  within  the  sacred  precinct,  where  tb 
bare,  rude  walls,  fresh  from  the  axe  and  saw, 
trasted  with  the  sheen  of  tinsel  and  gilding, 
the  hues  of  gay  di-aperies  and  gitudy  pictui-es. 
evening  they  met  again  at  prayers ;  and  on  Sun 
day,  masses,  confession,  catechism,  sermons, 
repeating  the  rosary  consumed  the  whole  day.' 

These  converts  rarely  took  part  in  the  biimiii| 
of  prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  ( 
their  faces  against  the  practice;  and  on  one  < 
sion,  a  certain  Etienne  Totii'i,  while  his  heatha 
couutrjTnen  were  tormenting  a  captive  IrDC)tiois  I 
St.  Ignace,  boldly  denoimced  them,  and  protnisf 
them  an  etemitj*  of  flames  and  demons,  unless  tbe^ 
desisted.  Not  content  with  this,  he  address*^  i 
exhortation  to  the  sufferer  in  one  of  the  inten 
of  his  torture.  The  dying  wretch  demanded  1 
tism,  which  Etienne  took  it  upon  himself  to  i 
minister,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  crowd,  who,  ■ 
he  ran  with  a  cup  of  water  from  a  neighborin^l 
house,  pushed  him  to  and  fro  to  make  liim  spill  it, 
crj?iiig  out,  "  Let  him  alone  !  Let  the  devils  burn 
him  after  we  have  done  !  "  ^ 

'  A  (rogmeiii  nf  one  of  Iheav  lielli,  fonnd  un  die  ilto  otm  Hnr 
i«  preseri-c'l  in  tlic  muaouni  of  ilunm  relict  nt  Iho  Laral  UbI«i 
Quebec.    The  bell  vat  tiul  inrgv,  bnt  «iit  nf  «ory  plubor 
(hip.    Before  1U44  Ifae  JesuiM  liaJ  awd  alil  cippor  keltic*  •■ 
—  Ifllrt  dt  UtfHtaat,  81  JfinrA,  lOH. 

»  Rii(tuenp«u.  Ril'Uioi,  ila  IfuroHS,  1648,  M. 

*  /hill.,  GS.    TliL-  Iluninii  otTen  reiiaied  ilivhapliamnf  l)i«fa'p 
on  the  grouiii!  tlmi  U>J1.  anil  not  Heaven,  vh  tlio  piano  lo  wMch  fbr; 
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lu  regard  to  these  atrocious  scenes,  which  formed 
the  favorite  Huron  recreation  of  a  summer  night, 
the  Jesuits,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  tlie  requirements  of  modem  sensibility. 
They  were  offended  at  them,  it  is  true,  and  pre- 
vented them  when  they  could ;  but  they  were 
wholly  given  to  the  saving  of  souls,  and  held  the 
body  in  scorn,  as  the  vile  source  of  incalculable 
mischief,  worthy  the  worst  inflictions  that  could  be 
put  upon  it,  AVhat  were  a  few  hours  of  suffering 
to  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe  ?  If  the  victim  were 
heathen,  these  brief  pangs  were  but  the  faint  pre- 
lude of  an  undying  flame  ;  and  if  a  Christian, 
they  were  the  fiery  portal  of  Heiiven.  ITiey 
might,  indeed,  be  a  blessing;  since,  accepted  in 
atonement  for  sin,  they  would  shorten  the  torments 
of  Purgiitoiy.  Yet,  wliilc  schooling  themselves  to 
despise  the  body,  and  all  the  pain  or  pleasiu-e  that 
pertained  to  it,  the  Fathers  were  emphatic  on  one 
point.  It  must  not  be  eaten.  In  the  matter  of 
cannibalism,  they  were  loud  and  vehement  in  in- 
vective.' 


would  have  them  gn.  — See  Ulemnit,  Rrkiion  dn  UiroHt.  1G13,  60.  Rji- 
gueiwau,  Ihiil.,  IMS,  AS,  Kml  RGvenil  ntlier  pawBgos. 

1  The  following  curiuus  ca»e  of  coaveraion  nt  the  (take,  gmvclj  re- 
l«m)  bjf  L»leinniit.  is  worili  preserving. 

"  An  Iruquoii  vrm  tu  be  bumeit  at  ■  town  lome  «a;  off.  W)iat  con- 
•Olation  In  •«!  fiirUi,  in  Ilie  hollesl  •unimer  weatlier.  lo  deliver  lliit  pour 
Ticlim  from  ilic  lii^ll  prepared  for  him  I  The  Father  nppniiu.*liea  him,  niiil 
llHtrucU  him  ereii  in  Ihe  miJat  of  hi*  lormeut*.  Forthwith  Ihe  Faith 
tbnU  a  place  in  hii  lieart.  He  recognizes  anil  adoref,  w  the  author  of  hi* 
IUIe,  Uini  vlioM  name  he  had  never  heard  till  the  hour  at  Ilia  death.  He 
roraivec  Ihe  grace  uf  hnpliam,  and  brealliei  nothing  bnt  heaven.  .  .  . 
Thia  newly  made,  but  generoui  Christian,  mounted  on  Ilie  H.-Bflbld  which 
U  the  place  of  hii  torture,  in  the  sight  of  a  thousand  ■peciaiora,  who  an 
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Undeniably,  the  Faith  was  making  progress;  yi 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  path  was  a  smi 
one.  The  old  opposition  and  the  old  ciJumuii 
were  still  alive  and  active.  '■  It  ia  la  priere  thi 
kills  us.  Your  books  and  jour  strings  of 
have  bewitched  the  counti'v.  Before  you  came, 
were  happy  and  prosperous.  Yon  are  magiciai 
Your  charms  kill  our  com,  and  bring  sickness 
the  Iroquois.  Echon  (Briibeuf)  is  a  traitor  araoi 
us,  in  league  with  our  enemies."  Such  discourse 
was  still  rife,  openly  and  secretly. 

The  Huron  who  embraced  the  Faith  renounced 
thenceforth,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  feasts,  dam 
and   games    in  which    was    his    delight,  sioce 
these   savored    of  diabolism.      And   if,    being 
health,  he  could  not  enjoy  himself,  so  also,  beii 
sick,  he  could  not  be  cm-ed  ;  for  his  physidon  wi 
a  sorcerer,  whose  medicines  were  charms  and 
cimtations.     If  the  convert  was  a  chief,  his 
was  far  worse ;  since,  writes  Father  LalemaDt, 
be  a  chief  and  a  Christian  is  to  combine  water  and 
fire ;  for  the  business  of  the  chiefs  is  mainly  to  do 
the  Devil's  bidding,  preside  over  ceremonies  of  hell, 
and  excite  the  young  Indians  to  dances,  feasts, 
shameless  indecencies." ' 


«1>U 


i*  juilge*.  and  hii  ciecDtionen,  t^m*  Mt  tjm 


J 


hi>  vuK'«  ti>^HV(>nWMnl,  and  crie*  atuiid,  '  Sim,  <r)io  iirl  witnn*  of  nj  tar- 
menu,  hear  my  word*  <  1  nin  Hbout  tn  die ;  but,  oner  tnjr  ik«Ui,  I  ikaB 
go  to  dwell  ill  lieaven.'"  — iMuf;aniJr«//HrTuii>,  IMl.  ttT. 

The  Sun,  it  irill  be  remembered,  wu  the  ftuil  of  the  hekthon  1) 
Th«  convert  appealed  to  hi*  old  dGity  lo  rejoice  viih  him  la  Ub  h 

■  lirlalioa  dtt  Bunmt,  IMS.  80.  The  indccendn  altu.lMl  M  w 
chiefly  naked  daticei,  of  a  iiipvnlitioui  chanclvr,  and  the  luyttkai  e 
called  Atidarimndti,  belbrc  miDtl-oned. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  proselytes  were 
difficult  to  make,  or  that,  being  made,  tbey  often 
relapsed.  The  Jesuits  complain  that  they  had  no 
means  of  controlling  their  converts,  and  coercing 
backsliders  to  stand  fast ;  and  they  add,  that  the 
Iroquois,  by  destroying  the  fur-trade,  had  broken 
the  principal  bond  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
French,  and  greatly  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  mission.' 

Among  the  slanders  devised  by  the  heathen  party 
against  the  teachers  of  the  obnoxious  docti'ine  was 
one  which  found  wide  credence,  even  among  the 
converts,  and  produced  a  great  effect  Tbey  gave 
out  that  a  baptized  Huron  girl,  who  had  lately  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Samte  Maxie.  had 
returned  to  life,  and  given  a  deplorable  account  of 
the  heaven  of  the  French.  No  sooner  had  she 
entered,  —  such  was  the  story,  —  than  they  seized 
her,  chained  her  to  a  stake,  and  tormented  her  all 
day  with  inconceivable  cruelty.  They  did  the 
same  to  all  the  other  converted  Hurons ;  for  this 
was  the  recreation  of  the  French,  and  especially  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  celestial  abode.  They  baptized 
Indians  with  no  other  object  than  that  they  might 
have  them  to  torment  in  heaven ;  to  which  end 
"they  were  willing  to  meet  hardships  and  dangers  in 
this  life,  just  as  a  war-party  invades  the  enemy's 
country  at  great  risk  that  it  may  bring  home  pris- 
oners to  bum.  After  her  painful  experience,  an 
unknown  friend  secretly  showed  the  girl  a  path 
down  to  the  earth ;    and  she  hastened  thither  to 

>  Lutn  du  P.  BienftMt  Laltmant,  appended  lo  tbe  Bdatiai  of  IU6. 
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her  countrjinen  against  the  wiles  of  the  niic- 


3  be 


warn 
eionaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1648  the  excitement  of  tbft 
heathen  party  reached  a  crisis.  A  young  French- 
man, named  Jacques  Douart,  in  the  service  of  the 
mission,  going  out  at  evening  a  short  (Ustanoo 
from  the  Jesuit  house  of  Sainte  Marie,  was  toma- 
hawked by  unkiiomi  Indians,"  who  proved  to  be 
two  brothel's,  instigated  by  the  heathen  chiefs.  A 
great  commotion  followed,  and  for  a  few  days 
seemed  that  the  adverse  parties  would  fall  to  blo' 
at  a  time  when  the  common  enemy  threatened 
destroy  them  both.  But  sager  counsels  prevaili 
In  view  of  the  manifest  strength  of  the  Cliristii 
the  pagans  lowered  their  tone :  and  it  soon 
came  apparent  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  Jf^sttits  to 
insist  boldly  on  satisfaction  for  the  outrage.  They 
made  no  demand  that  the  murderers  shotUd  be 
punished  or  surrendered,  but.  with  their  usual  good 
sense  in  such  matters,  conformed  to  Indino  usaj 
and  requii'cd  tliat  the  nation  at  large  should 
atonement  for  the  crime  by  presents.'  The 
ber  of  these,  theh  value,  and  the  mode  of  deli' 
them  were  all  fixed  by  ancient  custom ;  and 
the  converts,  acting  as  counsel,  adrised  the  Fatfai 
of  every  step  it  behooved  them  to  take  in  a  case 
such  importance.  As  this  is  the  best  illusi 
of  Huron  justice  on  record,  it  may  be  well  to 

1  RftKneneaD.  Rditlion  da  IFtmnt,  1646.  66. 

"  ibid..  1M8.  77.  Compare  L^n  dt  P.  J«b  dt  Bi^Umf  vT.JLP. 
Vineait  Cara/k,  G«i^nil  de  Ju  Cempagnit  de  JOai,  SanU  Marir,  1  fim, 
164B.  in  Ctrayon. 

*  8«e  InlrDduclioD. 
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serve  the  method  of  procedure,  —  recollecting  that 
the  public,  and  not  the  criminal,  was  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  the  crime. 

First  of  all,  the  Huron  chiefs  summoned  the 
Jesuits  to  meet  them  at  a  grand  council  of  the  na- 
tion, when  an  old  orator,  chosen  by  the  rest,  rose 
and  addressed  Ragueneau,  as  chief  of  the  French, 
in  the  following  harangue.  Raguencau,  who  re- 
ports it,  declares  that  he  has  added  nothing  to 
it,  and  Ihe  ti'anslation  is  as  literal  as  possible. 

"  ily  Brother,"  began  the  speaker,  "  behold  all  the 
tribes  of  our  league  assembled !  "  —  and  he  named 
them  cue  by  one.  "  We  are  but  a  handfid  ;  you  are 
the  prop  uid  stay  of  this  nation.  A  tliunderbolt 
has  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  rent  a  chasm  in  the 
earth.  We  shall  fall  into  it,  if  you  do  not  su]»port 
us.  Take  pity  on  us.  We  are  here,  not  so  much 
to  speak  as  to  weep  over  our  loss  and  yours.  Our 
country  is  but  a  skeleton,  without  llesh,  veins, 
sinews,  or  arteries ;  and  its  bones  hang  together 
by  a  thread.  This  thread  is  broken  by  the  blow 
that  has  fallen  on  the  head  of  yoiu-  nephew,' 
for  whom  we  weep.  It  was  a  demon  of  Hell  who 
placed  the  hatchet  in  the  murdei-er's  hand.  Was 
it  you,  Sun,  whose  beams  shine  on  us,  who  led 
him  to  do  this  deed?  Why  did  you  not  darken 
your  light,  that  he  might  be  stricken  with  horror 
at  his  crime?  Were  you  his  accomplice?  No; 
for  he  walked  in  darkness,  and  did  not  see  where 


I  The  D*iuil  IndiHn  Sunre  in  «odi  c«se>,  uid 

•ciiuJ  pelnlionthip;  —  "  Uncle"  far  ■  luperior,  ■ 
"  liepb«w  "  (or  «i  Inferior. 
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he  struck.  He  thought,  thia  wretched  murderer, 
that  he  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  young  Frenchmani 
but  the  blow  fell  upon  his  country,  and  gave  h 
death-wound.  The  earth  opens  to  receive 
blood  of  the  innocent  victim,  and  we  shall  be  swal> 
lowed  (ip  in  the  chasm ;  for  we  are  all  guilty. 
The  Iroquois  rejoice  at  his  death,  and  celebnte 
it  as  a  ti'iuniph ;  for  they  see  that  our  weapoiu 
are  turned  against  each  other,  and  know  t?ell  that 
our  nation  is  near  its  end. 

"  Brother,  take  pity  on  thia  nation.  You  alone 
can  restore  it  to  life.  It  is  for  you  to  gather  up  all 
these  scattered  bones,  and  close  this  chasm  thai 
opens  to  ingulf  us.  Take  pity  on  your  country. 
I  call  it  yours,  for  you  are  the  master  of  it;  and 
came  here  like  criminals  to  receive  your  sentence, 
if  you  will  not  show  us  mercy.  Pitj-  those 
condemn  themselves  and  come  to  ask  forgivei 
It  is  you  who  have  giveu  strength  to  the  nation 
dwelling  uith  it ;  and  if  you  leave  us,  we  shall 
like  a  wisp  of  straw  torn  from  the  ground  to  be  the 
sport  of  tlie  wind.  This  country  is  an  island  drift* 
ing  on  the  waves,  for  the  first  storm  to  overwhelm 
and  sink.  Make  it  fast  again  to  its  foundation, 
and  posterity  «-ill  never  forget  to  praise  yon. 
"When  we  iii-st  heard  of  this  minder,  we  could 
do  nothing  but  weep  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive your  orders  and  comply  with  your  demands. 
Speak,  then,  and  ask  what  satisfaction  you  will,  for 
our  lives  and  our  possessions  are  yours ;  and  even  if 
we  rob  our  children  to  satisfy  you,  we  will  tell  tbcm 
that  it  is  not  of  you  that  they  have  to  oomplaiii. 
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but  of  him  whose  crime  has  made  us  all  guilty. 
Our  anger  is  against  him ;  but  for  you  we  feel 
nothing  but  love.  He  destroyed  our  lives ;  and  you 
%vill  restore  them,  if  you  will  but  speak  and  tell  ua 
what  you  will  have  us  do." 

Riigueneau,  who  remarks  that  this  harangue  is 
a  proof  that  eloquence  is  the  gift  of  Natiu-e  rather 
than  of  Art.  made  a  reply,  which  he  has  not  re- 
corded, and  then  gave  the  speaker  a  bundle  of  small 
sticks,  indicating  the  number  of  presents  which 
he  required  in  satisfaction  for  the  mui-der.  These 
sticks  were  distributed  among  the  various  tribes  in 
the  coimcil,  in  order  that  each  might  contribute 
its  share  towards  the  indemnity.  The  coimcil  dis- 
Bolved,  and  the  chiefs  went  home,  each  with  his 
allotment  of  sticks,  to  collect  m  his  village  a  cor- 
responding number  of  presents.  There  was  no 
constraint ;  those  gave  who  chose  to  do  so  :  hut, 
SB  all  were  ambitious  to  show  their  public  spirit, 
the  contributions  were  ami)le.  No  one  thought  of 
molesting  the  murderers.  Their  punishment  was 
their  shame  at  the  sacrifices  which  the  public  were 
making  in  their  behalf. 

The  presents  being  ready,  a  day  was  set  for  the 
ceremony  of  their  delivery ;  and  crowds  gathered 
fi'om  all  parts  to  witness  it.  The  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  open  air,  in  a  field  beside  the  mis- 
aion-house  of  Sainte  Marie ;  and,  in  the  midst,  the 
chiefs  held  solemn  council.  Towards  evening,  they 
deputed  four  of  their  number,  two  Christians  and 
two  heathen,  to  carry  their  address  to  the  Father 
Superior.     They  came,  loaded  with  presents;  hut 


these  were  merely  preUmioary.  Oue  was  to  open 
the  door,  another  for  leave  to  enter ;  nud  u 
Sainte  Marie  was  a  large  house,  with  several  in- 
terior doors,  at  each  oue  of  which  it  hehoovcd 
them  to  repeat  this  formality,  their  stock  of  gifts 
became  seriously  reduced  before  they  reached  the 
room  where  Father  Eagucneau  awaited  them.  On 
arriving,  they  made  him  a  speech,  every  claase  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  present.  The  first  wna 
to  wipe  away  his  tears ;  the  second,  to  restore  hia 
voice,  which  his  grief  was  supposed  to  have  iiii*i 
paired ;  the  thii'd.  to  calm  the  agitation  of  hit 
mind;  and  the  fourth,  to  allay  the  Just  anger  of 
hie  heart.'  These  gifts  consisted  of  wampum  and 
the  large  shells  of  which  it  was  made,  together 
with  other  articles,  worthless  in  any  eyes  but  thote 
of  an  Indimn.  Nine  additional  presents  followed: 
four  for  the  foui-  posts  of  the  sepulchre  or  Rcaffblil 
of  the  murdered  man ;  four  for  the  cross-pieces 
which  connected  the  posts ;  and  one  for  a  pillow 
to  support  his  head.  Then  came  eight  more,  cor-j 
responding  to  the  eight  largest  bones  of  the  victim' 
body,  and  also  to  the  eight  clans  of  the  Uurons.' 
Ragueneau.  as  required  by  established  custom,  no^ 
made  them  a  present  in  his  turn.  It  consisted 
three  thousand  heads  of  wampum,  and  wa«  de- 
signed to  soften  the  earth,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  hurt,  when  falling  upon  it,  overpowered  by 

I  nagaeneau   hinuelf  de>cnbe«  the  tceDe.       Rrlaiim   dm   Bmma, 
IMS,  SO. 

*  RajpieneBu  fj*.  "  lei  halt  natioRi " ;  but,  u  the  RnmM  v 
of  on\y  ftior.  or  at  moti  five,  nationi,  lie  probablj  n 
ttie  naluN  of  Oiete  ilivUion*.  »ee  In  tntd  action. 
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his  reproaches  for  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
This  closed  the  intervien*,  and  the  deputation  with- 
drew. 

The  g;rand  ceremony  took  place  on  the  next  day. 
A  kind  of  arena  had  been  prepared,  and  here  were 
hung  the  fifty  presents  in  which  the  atonement 
essentially  consisted,  —  the  rest,  amounting  to  as 
many  more,  being  only  accessory.'  The  Jesuits 
had  the  right  of  examining  them  all,  rejecting  any 
that  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  demanding  othere  in 
place  of  them.  The  naked  crowd  sat  silent  and 
attentive,  while  the  orator  in  the  midst  delivered 
the  fifty  presents  in  a  series  of  harangues,  which 
"  the  tired  listener  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
preserve.  Then  came  the  minor  gifts,  each  with 
its  signification  explained  in  turn  by  the  speaker. 
First,  as  a  sepidchre  had  been  provided  the  day 
before  for  the  dead  man,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
clothe  and  equip  him  for  his  journey  to  the  next 
world ;  and  to  this  end  three  presents  were  made. 
They  represented  a  bat,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  breeches, 
stockings,  shoes,  a  gim,  powder,  and  bullets ;  but 
they  were  in  fact  something  quite  different,  as 
wampum,  beaver-skins,  and  the  like.  Next  came 
several  gifts  to  close  up  the  woimds  of  the  slain. 
Then  followed  three  more.  The  first  closed  the 
chasm  in  the  earth,  which  had  burst  through  horror 
of  the  crime.  The  next  trod  the  ground  firm,  that 
it  might  not  open  again;  and  here  the  whole  assem- 

'  Tlie  number  wm  uniuually  Urge,  —  putlj'  becauie  (he  afiklr  wu 
diousht  irei7  imporiant,  ind  partly  bec&iue  tlie  miu<lei«d  nun  belonged 
to  Bimliier  iMlioa.    See  Iiilroduclion. 


biy  rose  and  danced,  as  custom  required.  The  last 
placed  a  large  stone  over  the  closed  gulf,  to  make 
it  doubly  seciu'e. 

Now  came  another  series  of  presents,  seven  in 
number,  —  to  restore  the  voices  of  all  the  mission- 
aries,—  to  invite  the  men  in  their  service  to  forget 
the  murder,  —  to  appease  the  Governor  when  he 
should  hear  of  it,  —  to  light  the  iii'C  at  Sainte 
Marie,  —  to  open  the  gate,  —  to  launch  the  feiry- 
boat  in  which  the  Huron  visitors  crossed  the  river, 
—  and  to  give  back  the  paddle  to  the  boy  who  had 
charge  of  the  boat.  The  Fathers,  it  seems,  had  the 
right  of  exacting  t^vo  more  presents,  to  rebuild 
their  house  and  church,  —  supposed  to  have  been ' 
shaken  to  the  earth  by  the  late  ciilamity  ;  hut  they 
forbore  to  urge  the  claim.  Last  of  all  were  three 
gifts  to  confirm  all  the  rest,  and  to  enti-eat  the  Jesu- 
its to  cherish  an  undying  love  for  the  Hurons, 

The  priests  on  their  part  gave  presents,  a-s  tokens 
of  good-will ;  and  with  that  the  assembly  dis]>ersed. 
The  mission  hiid  gained  a  triumph,  and  its  influence 
was  greatly  strengtliened.  The  futui-e  would  have 
been  full  of  hope,  but  for  the  portentous  cloud  of 
war  that  rose,  black  and  wrathful,  &om  where  Uf 
the  dens  of  the  Iroquois. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

1648,  1649. 

SATNTE    MARIE. 

Tmb  Cestiib  J>r  tbe  Mimionb.  —  Fobt.  —  Cohte-it.  —  Hobpttai.. — 
Caratahbaht.  —  CiimiOH.  —  Thb   Inhateb  or  Saintk   MAaik. — 

DOHESTID      ECOHOHT. MlSBlOKl. — A     MlKTIKO     OP     JeIDITS. — 

Tbb  Dead  Misbiomakt. 

The  River  Wye  enters  the  Bay  of  Gloccster, 
an  inlet  of  the  Buy  of  Matchedash,  itself  an  inlet 
of  the  vast  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  Retrace 
the  track  of  two  centuries  and  more,  and  ascend 
this  little  stream  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1648, 
Your  vessel  is  a  birch  canoe,  and  your  conductor  a 
Huron  Indian.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
gloomy  and  silent,  rise  the  primeval  woods:  but 
you  have  advanced  scarcely  half  a  league  when  the 
scene  is  changed,  and  cultivated  fields,  planted 
chiefly  with  maize,  extend  far  along  the  bank,  and 
back  to  the  distant  verge  of  the  forest.  Before 
you  opens  the  small  lake  from  which  the  stream 
issues ;  and  on  your  left,  a  stone's  tlirow  from  the 
shore,  rises  a  range  of  palisades  and  bastioned 
walls,  inclosing   a   number  of  buildings.      Your 
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canoe  enters  a  canal  or  ditch  immediately  above 
them,  and  you  land  at  the  Mission,  or  Besidcnoe, 
or  Fort  of  Sainte  Marie. 

Heie  was  the   centre  and  base  of  the    Hanm 
missions ;   and  now,  for  once,  one  must  wish  that 
Jesuit  pens  had  been  more  fluent.     They  have  told 
us  but  little  of  Sainte  Marie,  and  even  this  is  to  be 
gathered  chiefly  from  incidental  allusions.      In  the 
forest,  which  long  since  has  resumed  its  reign  orer 
this  memorable  spot,  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the 
fortifications  may  still  be  plainly  traced ;   and  the 
deductions  from  these  remains  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  what  we  can  gather  from  the  Relatione  and 
letters  of  the  priests.'     The  fortified  work  which 
inclosed  the  buildings  was  in  the  form  of  a  par^-i 
allelogram,  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feeta 
long,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  'wide.     It  lay  { 
allel  with  the  river,  and  somewhat  more  than  I 
hmidied  feet  distant  from  it.     On  two  sides  it  x 
a  continuous  wall  of  masonrj',^  flanked  with  squai 
bastions,  adapted  to  musketry,  and  probably  i 
as  magazines,  storehouses,  or  lodguigs.     The  sidi 
towards    the    river    and    the    lake    had    no    otha 
defences  than  a  ditch   and  palisade,  flanked, 
the  others,  by  bastious,  over  each  of  which 
displayed   a   large    cross.^      The   buildings  within 


I  Before  me  u  mn  elkboralc  pUn  of  the  reniain*.  Ukcn  on  tiM  ipot. 

1  It  «eenii  probuble  that  (he  wallt,  of  which  ib«  reuaiu  (Mf  Mill  I* 
traced,  vere  foundalion*  lupportiiiK  a  wcxidt^n  ■Qponlruclvr*.  Itf 
oeau.  in  a  letler  to  the  GenemI  of  the  Jeauiu.  dMnl  Match  IS,  MH^ 
allndei  to  the  defence*  of  Saial  Mario  aa  "  wh  n'mple  faiiMmiii,^ 

*  "  Quatre  gTmiide*  Croix  qui  aont  aiui  quatn  mIh  d»  | 
cIm." —  Uagueneau,  Rthtionda  Unnmt,  1M6,8L 
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were,  no  doubt,  of  wood ;  and  they  included  a 
church,  a  kitchen,  a  refectory,  places  of  retreat  for 
religious  instruction  and  meditation,'  and  lodgings 
for  at  least  sixty  persons.  Near  the  church,  but 
outside  the  fortification,  was  a  cemetery.  Beyond 
the  ditch  or  canal  which  opened  on  the  river  was 
a  lurge  area,  still  traceable,  in  the  form  of  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  appar- 
ently by  palisades.  It  seems  to  have  been  meant 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  visitors  who  came 
in  throngs  to  Sainte  Marie,  and  who  were  lodged  in 
a  large  bouse  of  bark,  after  the  Huron  manner.' 
Here,  perhaps,  was  also  the  hospital,  which  was 
placed  without  the  walls,  in  order  that  Indian 
women,  as  well  as  men,  might  be  admitted  into  It.^ 
No  doubt  the  buildings  of  Sainte  Marie  were  of 
the  roughest,  —  rude  walls  of  boards,  nindows 
without  glass,  vast  chimneys  of  unhewn  stone. 
All  its  riches  were  centred  in  the  church,  which, 
as  Laleraant  tells  us,  was  regarded  by  the  Indians 
as  one  of  tlie  wonders  of  the  world,  but  which,  he 
adds,  would  have  made  but  a  beggarly  show  in 
France,  Yet  one  wonders,  at  first  thought,  how 
so  much  labor  could  have  been  accomplished  here. 

t  It  Mvmt  thai  tb«>e  plat^a.  beaiilca  tho«e  for  lh«  priMis,  were  of  two 
kinli,  — "  Tiie  rernute  pour  tn  p^lerini  [Iitdiaiu],  enfln  m  lieu  plus  lep^ 
n<,  oil  Ic*  InflJelci,  qui  ii'jr  tont  adinii  que  de  ioor  au  pau^te.  y  puisienl 
tmuioiin  m.-eui)ir  qiielque  boa  jam  pour  leurului."  —  Lalemuii,  Rrla- 
ticm  da  ll»r»ni.  1M4.  74. 

*  Ai  leiui  it  wi]>  ao  in  IM2.  "  Noul  lenr  auoni  dreiid  tq  Ba«i4ce  ou 
CtlMm'd'A-orfe."  — /W„  IM2.  57, 

*  "  Cel  h<Mpit>l  m  tenement  lepari  de  noctre  demeure.  qnr  non 
■eatcmenl  1m  bominei  et  enfiuis,  mais  lei  femmei  j  penuenl  Mtre  «d- 
BiiM*."  — /£«'(/.,  IGW.  74. 
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Of  late  years,  however,  the  nuraber  of  men  at  the 
command   of  the  mission  had  been  considerable^' 
Soldiers  had  been  sent  up  from  time  to  time, 
escort  the  Fathers  on  their  way,  and  defend  them 
on  their  arrival.     Thus,  in  1644,  Montmiigny  op^ 
dered  twenty  men  of  a  reinforcement  just  iirriri  " 
from  France  to  escort  Brebeid*.  Garreau,  and  C'h* 
banel  to  the  Hui'ons,  and  remain  there  dming  thi 
winter.'     These  soldiei-s  lodged  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  lived  at  their  table.*     It  was  not,  however,  asi 
detachments  of  h'oops  that  they  mainly  relied  fod 
labor  or  defence.     Any  inhabitjmt  of  Canada  wbol 
chose  to  undertake  so  hard  and  dungerotiH  a  serw 
was  allowed  to  do  so,  receiving  only  his  mniutea 
ance  from  the  mission,  without  pay.     In  return,  he  ' 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sell  the 
furs  thus  obtained  at  the  magazine  of  the  Company, 
at  a  fixed  price.'     Many  availed  themselves  of  thicl 
permission ;  and  all  whose  services  were  ncccpte 
by  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  been  men  to  wbon 
they  had  communicated  no  small  portion  of  thei 
own  zeal,  and  who  were  enthusiastically  attaches 
to  their  Order  and  theii'  cause.     There  is  abundai 
evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  thcni  acted  fron 
motives  wholly  disintei-ested.     They  were,  in  fact|l 
donius  of  the  mission,*  —  given,  heart  and  band,  to 


•  Vimont,  flp/n/i' 
tliongh  tliey  liad  a 
ical  Rml  ijleruliiin  i 


>,  1G44.  49.     1I«  arlil*,  tliat  tome  of  (Imn  aoldl 
nee  be«n  "  luaei,  mauvxit  gnTfont,"  livl  than  | 
n  IwliNlf  uf  Uie  muiiun. 
1  Jam-ml  df  SH/xfrieun  da  jAmla.  MS.     In   1648.  •  m 

»•■  wni  to  Salnte  Marie  iii  the  Huron  cuniw*.  —  /W. 
)  Herjiura  drt  Arrtl4  do  CbhkH.  extract  In  Faillon,  II.  94. 
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its  sei-vice.  There  is  probability  in  the  conjecture, 
that  the  profits  of  their  tj-ade  with  the  Indians  were 
reaped,  not  for  their  own  behoof,  but  for  that  of 
the  mission.'  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
the  confidence  with  wliich  the  Father  Superior,  in 
a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome, 
speaka  of  its  i-esources.  He  says,  "  Though  our 
number  is  greatly  increased,  and  though  we  still 
hope  for  more  men.  and  especially  for  more  priests 
of  our  Societj',  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
pecuniary  aid  given  us."' 

1  The  JesuiM,  even  Rt  tliii  earl;  period,  were  often  ruid  loiidlj  charged 
with  sharing  in  the  fiit-lrade.  It  is  certun  that  lliii  uhar^  wna  not 
wholly  wiihont  foundation.  !«  Jeune,  In  the  Bdatioii  of  1657.  spcBking 
of  t)ie  wanipDin,  guna,  powder,  Ivad,  hatclicu.  keiilet,  and  ullier  articles 
wblvh  tile  mt»ii>n>rie>  were  oliliged  Id  give  to  the  Indiana,  at  couni^it* 
Mid  el>Fwher«,  My*  thai  tliete  mutt  be  bought  (Vnm  the  cnuter*  with 
bearerakina,  nliich  are  ilic  muiivy  o(  the  uountrjr ;  and  he  add«,  "  Quo 
•i  tn  leinile  en  re^oit  on  en  rct'ueille  quetqne«-vns  pour  ayder  aux  IVaij 
immeniies  qu'il  laut  faire  dan*  rva  Missioiii  >[  (loignifeB,  et  pour  gagner 
CM  peuples  B  leiua-Clirisl  el  lc»  porler  )t  In  paix,  il  aeroil  k  aauliailer  que 
ceux-&  meiine  qui  deuroicul  &ire  a;*  dei|icn>ea  pour  la  conserualion  du 
pajF*.  nc  njatent  pu  du  nioini  lea  premiers  k  condomner  le  xeic  de  cca 
Peiw,  el  i  lea  rendre  par  leurs  discours  plus  noira  que  leors  robes."  — 
lUlalla,.  te&T,  le. 

In  the  tome  year.  Chaumonot,  sddreisiog  a  council  of  llie  Iroquois 
during  a  period  or  truce,  said.  "  Keep  jour  beaver-skiiis,  if  you  chmsG, 
fbr  the  Dutch.  Kvcn  such  uf  tlicm  as  may  tat)  into  our  poaiestian  will 
be  emido.ced  for  your  service." — Ibiit.,  17. 

In  Id'M,  Le  Jeune  thought  it  neceuary  la  ttrile  a  long  letter  of  de- 
fence against  ihe  charge ;  and  iu  IMS,  a  ileclaration,  appended  to  Ihe 
JUalion  of  Ihat  year,  and  certifying  that  the  Jesuiii  took  no  port  in  ihe 
Air-ttade,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twelve  memben  of  Ihe  Company 
of  Sew  France.  lis  only  meaning  is,  that  tlie  Jesnitiwere  neither  partnvn 
nor  Tirol)  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  They  certainly  boiiglit  supplies 
thuu  its  nufcaxinc*  witli  Airs  which  they  obtained  from  the  Indians, 

Their  object  evidently  was  to  mijie  the  missiou  partially  self-sup- 
parting.  To  impute  mercenary  motives  to  Onrnier.  Jogues,  and  thoir 
co-laborers,  is  manifeally  idle ;  but,  even  in  the  highest  fliiihts  of  his 
•ntbusiasm,  the  Jesuit  never  forgot  hU  worldly  wisdom. 

>    Xxin  4it  P.  Paid  litigueiaia  aa   T.  R.  P.  nVmit  Cum/a,  G*i/ral 


Much  of  this  prosperity  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  their  i-esourccs,  and  A 
very  successful  Hgricultui-e.  While  the  Indiftna 
around  them  were  starving,  they  raised  maize  id 
Buch  quantities,  that,  in  the  spring  of  1649,  the 
Father  Superior  thought  that  their  stock  of  provis* 
ions  might  suifice  for  three  years.  "  Hunting  and 
fishing,"  he  says,  "  are  better  than  heretofore 
he  adds,  that  they  had  fowls,  swine,  and  even  cnttle. 
How  they  could  have  brought  these  last  to  Soiitte 
Marie  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  feat,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  truly  astonishing.  Everjthing 
indicates  a  fixed  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Fatbi 
to  build  up  a  solid  and  permanent  establishment. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  hoi 
hold  fared  sumptuously.     Their  ordinary  food 
maize,  pounded  and  boiled,  and  seasoned,  in 
absence  of  salt,  which  was  regarded  as  a  Ituniry, 
with  morsels  of  smoked  fish.' 

In  March,  1649,  there  were  in  the  Huron  countlT 
and  its  neighborhood  eighteen  Jesuit  priests,  ft 
lay  brothers,  tweutj-three  men  8er\'iDg  withoat  paji 
seven  hired  men,  four  boys,  and  eight  soldien.' 
Of  this  number,  fifteen  jiriests  were  engaged  in 
various  missions,  while  all  the  rest  were  rcl 
permanently  at  Saiutc    Mai'ie.     All  was   ncl 

dt  la   Compagme  dt  Jitta  A  Roftft  Sainie  ifarit  ata  Han 
(Cunyon). 

>  /W,  I  RaKUcneau,  RJaiion  dt  Ui^nmi.  1648.  40. 

■  S(«  the  report  uf  (lie  Fatlier  Superior  lo  iha  Ucnpral,  abor*  dnL 
The  number  wu  giVBll}'  Intreued  within  the  ;cw.  In  April,  1MB, 
Rogueiieau  repirli  but  rorty>tMiu  Frencli  in  all,  IndniUnn  priMM.  B»- 
forv  the  end  uf  tliu  lunimcr  ■  larj^  rcinfoTL'vuient  canw  up  ii  ~ 
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discipline,  and  subordination.  Some  of  the  mea 
were  assigned  to  household  work,  und  some  to  the 
hospital ;  while  the  rest  labored  at  the  fortifications, 
tilled  the  fields,  and  stood  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to 
fight  the  Iroquois.  The  Father  Superior,  with  two 
other  priests  as  assistants,  controlled  and  guided 
all.  The  remaining  Jesuits,  undisturbed  by  tem- 
poral cares,  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  charge 
of  their  respective  missions.  Two  or  three  times  in 
the  year,  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  assembled  at  Sainte 
Marie,  to  take  counsel  together  and  determine  their 
futui'e  action.  Hither,  also,  they  came  at  inter- 
vals for  a  period  of  meditation  and  prayer,  to  nerve 
themselves  and  gain  new  inspiration  for  their  stem 
task. 

Besides  being  the  citadel  and  the  magazine  of 
the  mission,  Sainte  Marie  wus  the  scene  of  a  boun- 
tiful hospitality.  On  every  alternate  Saturday,  as 
well  as  on  feast-days,  the  converts  came  in  crowds 
from  the  farthest  villages.  They  were  entertained 
during  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  a  part  of  Monday ; 
and  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  celebrated  before 
them  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  pomp.  They 
were  welcomed  also  at  other  times,  and  entertained, 
usually  with  three  meals  to  each.  In  these  latter 
years  the  prevailing  famine  drove  them  to  Sainte 
Marie  in  swarms.  In  the  course  of  16-17  three 
thousand  were  lodged  and  fed  here ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  number  was  doubled.'  Heathen 
Indians  were  also  received  and  supphed  with  food, 


I  Compare  Ragucneau  in  Rdaltim  dot  Hanmi,  1 
report  U  the  General  in  1640. 
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but  were  not  permitted  to  remain  at  uigtit.     There! 
waB  provision  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  ;  and,  J 
Christian  or  heathen,  few  left  Sointe  Marie  nith-l 
out  a  word  of  instruction  or  exhortation.     Charity 
was  an  instrument  of  conversion- 
Such,  so  far  as  we  can  reconstruct  it  from  i 
scattered  hints  remaining,  was  this  singular  esta!^" 
lishment,  at  once  military,  monastic,  and  patriarchal. 
The  missions  of  which  it  was  the  basis  were  now 
eleven  in  number.     To  those  among  the  HuronsJ 
already  mentioned  another  had  lately  been  added^l 
—  that  of  Sainte  Madeleine;  and  two  others,  caE 
St.  Jean  and  St.  Matthias,  had  been  established  t 
the  neighboring  Tobacco  Nation.'     The  three  ] 
maining  missions  were  all  among  tribes  epeakiit^' 
the  Algonquin  languages.     Every  wmter,  bunds  of 
these  savages,  driven  by  famine  and  fear  of  die 
Iroquois,  sought  harborage  in  the  Huron  country^ 
and  the  mission  of  Sainte  Elisabeth  was  establj^li 
for  their  benefit.    The  next  Algonquin  mission  wn 
that  of  Saint  Esprit,  embracing  the  Nipissiiigs  i 
other  ti'ibes  east  and  north-east  of  Lake  Huron  ;1 
and,  lastly,  the  mission  of  St.  Pierre  included  Xbaf 
tribes  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and  tk 
>  ont  a  vast  extent  of  suiTounding  wilderness.' 

■  The  miMion  or  (lie  Neutral  Nntlon  liul  Im^n  abandonvil  fcr  Uw  ti 
tnnn  thu  want  of  miBBEonariea.    The  Jeauita  had  Kaolteil  o 
tion,  and  on  the  tliorough  canvereian  of  the  Huron*,  m  a  prvlimliiBij  H 
more  exien'led  cflbrta. 

*  Beaidea  theae  tribca,  the  Jeauita  liad  become  more  nr  Itt  Mi|iiaiiitBl 
with  many  othora.  alao  Algonquin  on  the  weit  and  toatli  uf  Lake  llnfaB; 
u  well  aa  with  the  Puaiu,  or  Winntibagoes.  ■  Dacouh  trib*  hrlvMB 
Lalce  Michigan  ainl  llie  Miiaieaipiii. 

The  Miuion  at  Sault  Saiate  Mnric,  at  tlie  outlet  of  Lkk«  S 
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These  missions  were  more  laborious,  though  not 
more  perilous,  than  those  amoug  the  Hurous.  The 
Algonquin  hordes  were  never  long  at  rest;  and, 
summer  and  winter,  the  priest  must  follow  them 
by  liike,  forest,  and  stream:  in  summer  plying  the 
paddle  all  day,  or  toiling  thi'ough  pathless  thickets, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  birch  canoe  or  a  load 
of  baggage,  —  at  night,  his  bed  the  rugged  earth, 
or  some  bare  rock,  lashed  by  the  restless  waves  of 
Lake  Huron ;  whQe  famine,  the  snow-storms,  the 
cold,  the  treacherous  ice  of  the  Great  Lakes,  smoke, 
filth,  and,  not  rarely,  threats  and  persecution,  were 
the  lot  of  his  winter  wandeiings.  It  seemed  an 
earthly  paradise,  when,  at  long  intervals,  he  found 
a  respite  from  his  toils  among  his  brother  Jesuits 
under  the  roof  of  Sainte  Marie. 

Hither,  while  the  Fathers  are  gathered  from 
their  scattered  stations  at  one  of  their  periodical 
meetings,  —  a  little  before  the  season  of  Lent, 
1649,'  —  let  us,  too,  repair,  and  join  them.  We 
enter  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fortification,  mid- 
way in  the  wall  between  its  northern  and  southern 
bastions,  and  pass  to  the  hall,  where,  at  a  rude 
table,  spread  with  ruder  fare,  all  the  household 
are  assembled,  —  laborers,  domestics,  soldiers,  and 
priests. 

wu  nlnlilialied  at  a  later  period.  Modern  writert  liave  confounded  it 
with  Sainti!  Marie  uf  the  Huroni. 

Bf  the  Rriition  of  1U49  it  appears  that  anotlier  miaaioD  had  latel7 
heen  be^n  at  Iho  Granil  Maniloulin  Island,  irliich  the  Jeauili  alio  chria- 
Icncd  ttle  HiaintG  Marie. 

1  The  date  of  this  iii«eliiiB  \t  a  nippoiilioii  merely.  It  is  adopted 
with  reference  to  event*  which  preceded  and  followed. 
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It  was  a  scene  that  might  recall  a  remote  half 
feudal,   half  patriarchal    age,    when,    under   the 
smoky  rafters  of  his  antique  hall,  some  warlike 
thane   sat,  with  kinsmen  and  dependants  ranged 
down  the  long  board,  each  in  his  degree.     Here, 
doubtless,  R^ueneau,  the  Father  Superior,  held 
the  place  of  honor ;  and,  for  chieftains  scarred  with 
Danish  battle-axes,  was  seen  a  band  of  thoughtful 
men,  clad  in  a  threadbare  garb  of  black,  their  brows 
swarthy  from  exposure,  yet  marked  with  the  lines 
of  intellect  and  a  fixed   enthusiasm  of  purpose. 
Here   was    Bressani,   scarred  with   firebrand   and 
knife;    Chabanel,  once  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
France,  now  a  missionary,  boimd  by  a  self-imposed 
vow  to  a  life  from  which  his  nature  recoiled ;  flie 
fanatical  Chaumonot,  whose  character  savored  of 
his  peasant  birth,  —  for  the  grossest  fungus  of  su- 
perstition  that   ever   grew  under   the   shadow  of 
Home  was  not  too  much  for  his  omnivorous  credu- 
litv,  and   miracles    and   mvsteries  were    his    dailv 
food ;  vet,  such  as  his  faith  was,  he  was  readv  to 
die  for  it.     Garnicr,  beardless  like  a  woman,  wu^ 
of  a  far  finer  nature.      His   religion  was   of  the 
affections  and  the  sentiments ;  and  his  imagination, 
warmed  with   the   ardor  of  his  faith,   shaped  the 
ideal  forms   of  his   worship    into  visible    realities. 
Brcbcuf  sat  conspicuous  among  his  brethren,  portly 
and  tall,  his  short  moustache   and   beard  grizzletl 
with  time,  —  for  he  was  fiftv-six  vears  old.      If  he 
seemed  impassive,  it  was  because  one  overmaster- 
ing principle   had   merged   and  absorbed   all   tlio 
impulses  of  his  nature  and  all  the  fiiculties  of  his 
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niind.  Tho  enthusiasm  which  with  many  is  fitful 
and  spasmodic  was  with  him  the  current  of  his  life, 
—  solemn  and  deep  as  the  tide  of  destiny.  'I'he 
Divine  Trinity,  the  Vh-gin,  the  Saints,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  Angels  and  Fiends,  —  to  him,  these  alone 
were  real,  and  all  things  else  were  nought.  Gabriel 
Lalemant,  nephew  of  Jerome  Lalemant,  Superior 
at  Quebec,  was  Brtbeuf 's  colleague  at  the  mission 
of  St.  Ignace.  His  slender  frame  and  delicate 
features  gave  him  an  appeai-ance  of  youth,  though 
he  had  reached  middle  life ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gamier,  the  fervor  of  his  mind  sustained  him 
through  exertions  of  which  he  seemed  physi- 
cally incapable.  Of  the  rest  of  that  company 
little  has  come  down  to  us  but  the  bare  record 
of  their  missionan"  toils ;  and  we  may  ask  in  vain 
what  youthful  enthusiasm,  what  broken  hope  or 
faded  dream,  tm-ned  the  current  of  their  lives, 
and  sent  them  from  the  heart  of  civilization  to 
this  savage  outpost  of  the  world. 

No  element  was  wanting  in  them  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  success  as  that  to  which  they 
aspired,  —  neither  a  transcendent  zeal,  nor  a  match- 
less discipline,  nor  a  practical  sagacity  veiT  seldom 
surpassed  in  the  pursuits  where  men  strive  for 
wealth  and  place  ;  and  if  they  were  destined  to 
disappointment,  it  was  the  result  of  external  causes, 
against  which  no  power  of  theirs  could  have  in- 
sured them. 

There  was  a  gap  in  their  number.  The  place 
of  Antoine  Daniel  was  empty,  and  never  more  to 
be  filled  by  him,  —  never  at  least  in  the  flesh; 
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for  Chaumonot  avened,  that  not  long  aiiice»  wben 
the  Fathers  were  met  in  council,  he  had  seen  thor 
dead  companion  seated  in  their  midst,  as  of  old, 
with  a  countenance  radiant  and  majestic^  They 
believed  his  story, — no  doubt  he  bdieved  it  him- 
self; and  they  consoled  one  another  with  the 
thought,  that,  in  losmg  their  colleague  an  earth, 
they  had  gained  him  as  a  powerful  interoeasor  in 
heaven.  Darnels  station  had  been  at  St.  Joseph ; 
but  the  mission  and  the  missionary  had  aUke 
ceased  to  exist 


^  "  Ce  boot  Ten  •'apptnit  upri»  ta  mart  k  m  dm 
diuertM  ftit.    Eo  Tme  il  te  fit  Toir  en  cttat  de  ^kinp  portuH  !• 
d'Tn  bomme  d'enuiron  trente  ant,  qw^  qail  aolt  nort  ta  TAfe  da 
lante-hiiict  .  .  .  Vne  autre  ibit  11  flit  Ten  aniitar  k  rna 
nous  teniont/'etc. — RagueiMao,  Bdatwm  dm  BmnmB,  1649^  6u 

**Le  P.  Chaumonot  rSt  an  milieu  de  I'MaembMie  le  P.  Dttiiel  qal 
aidait  les  P^res  de  ses  conseiit,  et  les  remplissait  d'une  force  tunuUnreilt; 
son  visage  ^tait  plein  de  migest^  et  d'^clat."  —  Ibid.,  Letire  am  G^Mhif 
de  la  Compagnie  de  JAus  (Carayon,  248). 

'*  Le  P.  Chaumonot  nous  a  queique  fois  raoonttf,  k  la  gloire  de  efl 
illustre  confesseur  de  J.  C.  {Daniel)  qu'il  s'^toit  fidt  Toir  k  Ini  dane  la 
gloire,  k  I'age  d 'environ  80  ans,  quoiqu'il  en  eut  pr^  de  60,  et  avec  In 
autrcs  circonstances  qui  se  trouuent  Ik  {in  the  HiMtoria  Cattadauit  ^f  Dm 
Creux),  n  ^joutait  seulemcnt  quit  la  vue  de  ce  bien-henrenz  tant  de 
choses  lui  vinrent  k  Tesprit  pour  les  lui  demander,  qu'il  ne  saTott  pM 
oh  eommencer  son  entretien  avec  ee  cher  d6fbnt  Enfin,  Ini  ditjl: 
"  Apprenez  moi,  mon  P^re,  ce  que  ie  dois  faire  pour  6tre  bien  agr^iUe 
k  Dieu."  —  "Jamais/'  r^pondit  le  martyr,  "  ne  perdea  le  loaTcnir  de  vet 
p6i:h49  "^SuiU  delaViede  Chaunumot,  11. 
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HVROM    TlUDEKR. — BlTTLI 
SKT    OF    THB     ItOQDOIS.- 


AT   TfiBBm  BlTBDS.  —  8t.  JoSBPH.  —  Off- 

-Dk«th  or  Daxibl.— ToB  Town  Db- 


In  the  summer  of  1647  the  Hurons  dared  not 
go  do^vn  to  the  French  settlements,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  took  heart,  and  resolved  at  all 
risks  to  make  the  attempt;  for  the  kettles,  hatchets, 
and  knives  of  tlie  traders  had  become  necessaries 
of  life.  Two  hundred  and  fiftj'  of  their  best  war- 
riors therefore  embarked,  under  five  valiant  chiefs. 
They  made  the  voyage  in  safety,  approached  Three 
Rivers  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  and,  running 
their  canoes  ashore  among  the  bulrushes,  began  to 
grease  their  hair,  paint  their  faces,  and  otherwise 
adoni  themselves,  that  they  might  appear  after  a 
befitting  fashion  at  the  fort.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  the  alarm  was  sounded.  Some  of  their 
warriors  had  discovered  a  large  body  of  Iroquois, 
who  for  several  days  had  been  lurking  in  the 
forest,  unknown  to  the  French  garrison,  J 
their  opportunity  to  strike  a  bloK 


snatched  their  aims,  and,  half-greased  and  painted, 
ran  to  meet  thera.  The  Iroquois  received  tfaem 
with  a  volley.  They  fell  flat  to  avoid  the  shot, 
then  leaped  up  with  a  fuiious  yell,  and  sent  badt 
a  shower  of  anows  and  bullets.  The  Iroqaoit^n 
who  were  outnumbered,  gave  way  and  fled,  exceptrfl 
iug  a  few  who  for  a  time  made  fight  with  their 
knives.  The  Hui-ons  pursued.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  many  dead  left  on  the  field,'  The 
rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete;  and  when  their 
ti-ade  was  ended,  the  Hurons  returued  home  in 
triumph,  decorated  with  the  laurels  and  the  scalp* 
of  victory.  As  it  proved,  it  would  have  been  i 
had  they  remained  there  to  defend  their  fam 
and  firesides. 

The  oft-mentioned  town  of  Teanau8tay6,  or  i 
Joseph,  lay  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Huron  country,  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  fon 
covered  hills,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  I 
Marie.     It  had  been  the  chief  town  of  the  i 
and  itfi  population,  by  the  Indian  standard,  was  t 
large:  for  it  had  four  hundred  families,  and  at  Ici 
two    thousand   inhabitants.     It  was  well    fort 
with  palisades,  after  the  Huron  manner,  and  ' 
esteemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  country, 
countless  Iroquois  had  been  burned  and  devoui 
Its  people  had  been  ti-uculent  iind  inU-actable  I 
then,  but  many  of  them  had  surrendered  ta  I 
yaith,  and  for  four  years  past  Father  Dauiol  1 
preached  among  them  with  excellent  results. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the 
forest  around  basked  lazily  in  the  early  sun,  )'ou 
might  have  mounted  the  rising  ground  on  which 
the  town  stood,  and  passed  unchallenged  through 
the  opening  in  the  palisade.  Within,  you  would 
have  seen  the  crowded  dwellings  of  baik,  shaped 
like  the  arched  coverings  of  huge  baggage-wagons, 
and  decorated  witli  the  totems  or  armorial  de- 
riccs  of  their  owuers  daubed  on  the  outside  with 
paint.  Here  some  squalid  wolfish  dog  lay  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  a  group  of  Huron  girls  chatted  together 
in  tlie  shade,  old  squaws  pounded  com  in  large 
wooden  mortars,  idle  youths  gambled  nith  cherry- 
stones on  a  wooden  platter,  and  naked  infants 
crawled  in  the  dust.  Scarcely  a  wanior  was  to  be 
seen.  Some  were  absent  in  quest  of  game  or  of 
Iroquois  scalps,  and  some  had  gone  with  the  trad- 
ing-pai-ty  to  the  French  settlements.  You  followed 
the  foul  passage-ways  among  the  houses,  and  at 
length  came  to  the  church.  It  was  full  to  the  door. 
Daniel  hud  just  finished  the  mass,  and  his  flock 
still  knelt  at  their  devotions.  It  was  but  the  day 
before  that  he  had  returned  to  them,  warmed  with 
new  fervor,  from  his  meditations  in  retreat  at  Sainte 
Marie.  Suddenly  an  uproai-  of  voices,  shrill  with 
ten'or,  burst  upon  the  languid  silence  of  the  town. 
"  The  Iroquois  !  the  Iroquois ! "  A  crowd  of 
hostile  warriors  had  issued  from  the  forest,  and 
were  rushing  across  the  clearing,  towards  the  open- 
ing in  tlie  palisade.  -\>«njel  ran  out  of  the  church, 
and  JBiiger.     Some  snatched 

I  in  the  madness 


of  a  blind  panic.     The  priest  rallied  the  defenders  ;, 
promised  Heaven  to  those  who  died  for  their  hom 
and  their  faith  ;  then  hastened  from  house  to  house,! 
calling  on  unbelievers  to  repent  and  receiv*;  bupttsni, ' 
to  snatch  them  from  tiie  Hell  that  yawned  to  iiigiilf 
them.     They  crowded  around  him,  imploring  to  be 
saved ;  and,  immersing  his  handkerchief  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  he  shook  it  over  them,  and  baptized  tbemJ 
by  aspersion.     They  pursued  him,  as  be  ran  aguinJ 
to  the  church,  where  he  found  a  throng  of  svotncn,! 
children,  and  old  men,  gathered  as  in  a  »aDctuaiy.l 
Some  cried  for  baptism,  some  held  out  their  childienfl 
to  receive  it,  some  begged  for  absolution,  and  some* 
wailed  in  terror  and  despaii'.     "  Brothei-s,"  he  ex-M 
claimed  again  and  again,  as  be  shook  the  haptismnll 
drops  from  his  handkerchief,  —  "  brothers,  tchfUvl 
we  shall  be  in  Heaven."  I 

The  fierce  yell  of  the  war-whoop  now  rose  closel 
at  hand.  The  palisade  was  forced,  and  the  cnemffl 
was  in  the  town.  The  air  quivered  with  the  infi!F-fl 
nal  din.  "Fly!"  screamed  the  priest,  driving  \uam 
flock  before  him.  "  I  will  stay  here.  AVe  shaU'l 
meet  again  in  Heaven."  Sbiny  of  them  escapfxl^l 
throii^li  an  opening  in  the  palisade  opposite  lo  thafcfl 
by  which  the  Iroquois  had  entered ;  but  Daniril 
would  not  follow,  for  there  still  might  be  souls  toM 
rescue  from  perdition.  The  hour  had  come  fori 
which  he  had  long  prepared  himself.  In  a  motnentfl 
he  saw  the  Iroquois,  and  came  forth  from  Aea 
chiu-ch  to  meet  them.  When  they  saw  him  la  ■ 
turn,  radiant  in  the  vestments  of  his  office,  cod-  I 
fronting  them  with  a  look  kindled  with  the  inspi-  I 
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ration  of  martjTdom,  they  stopped  and  stared  in 
amazement;  then  recovering  themselves,  bent  their 
bows,  and  showered  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows, 
that  tore  tlirongh  his  robes  and  his  flesh.  A  gun- 
shot followed ;  the  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he 
fell  dead,  gasping  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  rushed 
upon  him  with  yells  of  triumph,  stripped  him 
naked,  gashed  and  hacked  his  lifeless  body,  and, 
scooping  Ms  blood  in  their  hands,  bathed  their 
faces  in  it  to  make  them  brave.  The  town  was  in 
a  blaze ;  when  the  flames  reached  the  church,  they 
flung  the  priest  into  it,  imd  both  were  consumed 
together.' 

Teanaustay6  waa  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  the  victors 
took  up  their  march  with  a  ti-ain  of  nearly  seven 
himdred  prisoners,  many  of  whom  they  killed  on 
the  way.  Many  more  had  been  slain  in  the  town 
and  the  neighboring  forest,  where  the  piu'suers 
hunted  them  down,  and  where  women,  crouching 
for  refuge  among  thickets,  were  beti'ayed  by  the 
cries  and  wailing  of  their  infants. 

The  ti'iumph  of  the  Iroquois  did  not  end  here ; 
for  a  neighboring  fortified  town,  included  within 
the  circle  of  Daniel's  mission,  shared  the  fate  of 
Teanaustaye.  Never  had  the  Huron  nation  re- 
ceived such  a  blow. 

■  RaKUcnvnii,  Rtlalim  da  ITunitu.  1MQ,  S-G;  Bmwmi,  Rtlatien 
Jlr-AjA.  21T  1  Uu  Creux.  Hiiloria  Caaadnuii,  624 ;  Turner,  SuciHoM  Jm 
J/tJiMm,    6SI ;    Uarie   de   I'lncanialiiio,   Latn  am    Uraulina  dt    Toun, 

Diniel  wi*  born  kl  Dieppe,  anJ  wu  fotty-eigbl  jem  old  at  the  time 
of  bit  death.    Be  had  been  a  Jcauil  Irom  the  ag«  of  tvenly. 
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iNO  OB  St.  Ionagb. — Rbtrbat  of  trb  Iboquois. 

More  than  eight  months  had  passed  since  the 
catastrophe  of  St.  Joseph.  The  winter  was  over, 
and  that  dreariest  of  seasons  had  come,  the  churlish 
forerunner  of  spring.  Around  Sainte  Marie  the 
forests  were  gray  and  bare,  and,  in  the  cornfields, 
the  oozy,  half-thawed  soil,  studded  with  the  sodden 
stalks  of  the  last  autumn's  harvest,  showed  itself 
in  patches  through  the  melting  snow. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
of  March,  the  priests  saw  a  heavy  smoke  rising 
over  the  naked  forest  towards  the  south-east,  about 
three  miles  distant.  They  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  "  The  Iroquois !  They  are  burning  St 
Louis ! "  Flames  mingled  with  the  smoke ;  and, 
as  they  stood  gazing,  two  Christian  Hurons  came, 
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breathless  and  aghast,  from  the  burning  town. 
Their  worst  fear  was  realized.  The  Iroquois  were 
there ;  but  where  were  the  priests  of  the  mission, 
Brebcuf  and  Laleraant  'i 

Late  in  the  autumn,  a  thousand  Iroquois,  chiefly 
Senecas  and  Mohawks,  had  taken  the  war-path 
for  the  Hurons.  Thoy  had  been  all  winter  in  the 
forests,  hunting  for  subsistence,  and  moving  at 
their  leisure  towards  their  prey.  The  destruction 
of  the  two  toims  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  had 
left  a  wide  gap,  and  in  the  middle  of  March  they 
entered  the  heart  of  the  Huron  country,  imdis- 
covered.  Common  vigilance  and  common  sense 
would  have  averted  the  calamities  that  followed ; 
but  the  Hurons  were  like  a  doomed  people,  stu- 
pefied, sunk  in  dejection,  fearing  everjthing,  yet 
taking  no  measures  fur  defence.  They  could  easily 
have  met  the  invaders  with  double  their  force,  but 
the  besotted  warriors  lay  idle  in  then-  towns,  or 
hunted  at  leisure  in  distant  forests  ;  nor  could  the 
Jesuits,  by  counsel  or  exhoitation,  rouse  them  to 
face  the  danger. 

Before  daylight  of  the  sixteenth,  the  invaders 
approached  ISt.  Ignace,  which,  with  St.  Louis  and 
three  other  towns,  formed  the  mission  of  the  same 
name.  They  reconnoitred  the  place  in  the  dai-k- 
ness.  It  was  defended  on  three  sides  by  a  deep 
ravine,  and  further  shcngthcned  by  palisades  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  high,  planted  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  fourth  side  it  was  protected 
by  palisades  alone ;  and  tliese  were  left,  as  usual, 
unguarded.    This  was  not  from  a  sense  of  security; 
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for  die  greats  part  of  tiie  populatioii  had 
doned  fhe  town,  thinlriny  it  too  mach  ocpoaed  ta 
tbe  enemy,  and  there  remained  only  about  fim 
hundred,  chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  nm^- 
whose  infatuated  defenders  were  absent  hantiiig^ 
or  on  futile  scalping-parties  against  (be  IroquoiSi 
*  It  was  just  before  dawn,  when  a  yell,  as  of  ale^giaiBi 
of  deyils,  startled  the  wretched  inhabitanta  tnm 
their  sleep;  and  Ihe  Iroquois,  bursting  in  apoa 
(hem,  cut  them  down  with  knives  and  hatchelay 
killing  many,  and  reserving  the  rest  for  a  wmaa 
fate.  They  had  entered  by  (be  weakest  side ;  on 
the  other  sides  (here  was  no  exit,  and  only  tfarae 
Hurons  escaped.  Tbie  wh<de  was  the  wodc  oC  m 
few  minutes.  The  Iroquois  left  a  guard  to  hdUl 
the  town,  and  secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body 
in  case  of  a  reverse ;  then,  smearing  their  faces 
with  blood,  after  their  ghastly  custom,  they  rushed, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  early  dawn,  towards  St 
Louis,  about  a  league  distant. 

The  three  fugitives  had  fled,  half  naked,  through 
the  forest,  for  the  same  point,  which  they  reached 
about  sunrise,  yelling  the  alarm.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  here  was  less,  at  this  time,  than  seven 
hundred ;  and,  of  these,  all  who  had  strength  to  es- 
cape, excepting  about  eighty  warriors,  made  in  wild 
terror  for  a  place  of  safety.  Many  of  the  old,  side, 
and  decrepit  were  left  perforce  in  the  lodges.  The 
warriors,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  a88aibuBi% 
sang  their  war-songs,  and  resolved  to  hold  the 
to  the  last  It  had  not  the  natural  strengtil  ' 
Ignace ;  but,  like  it,  was  surrounded  by  pp 
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Here  were  the  two  Jesuits,  Brebeuf  and  Lale- 
maiit.  Brcbeuf's  converts  entreated  him  to  escape 
with  them  ;  but  the  Norman  zealot,  bold  scion  of 
a  warlike  stock,  had  no  thought  of  flight.  His 
post  was  in  the  teeth  of  danger,  to  cheer  on  those 
who  fought,  and  open  Heaven  to  those  who  fell. 
His  colleiigue,  slight  of  frame  and  frfiil  of  constitu- 
tion, trembled  despite  himself;  but  deep  enthusiasm 
mastered  the  weakness  of  Nature,  and  he,  too,  re- 
fused to  fly. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen,  and  scarcely  were  the 
fugitives  gone,  when,  like  a  troop  of  tigcre,  the  Iro- 
quois rushed  to  the  assaidt.  Yell  echoed  yell,  ■  and 
shot  answered  shot.  The  Hm-ons,  brought  to  bay, 
fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  with  ar- 
rows, stones,  and  the  few  guns  they  had,  killed 
thirty  of  their  assailants,  and  wounded  many  more. 
Twice  the  Iroquois  recoiled,  and  twice  renewed  the 
attack  ivith  unabated  ferocity.  They  swanned  at 
the  foot  of  the  palisades,  and  hacked  at  them  with 
their  hatchets,  till  they  had  cut  them  through  at 
several  different  points.  Kor  a  time  there  ivas  a 
deadly  fight  at  these  breaches.  Here  were  the  two 
priests,  promising  Heaven  to  those  who  died  for 
their  faith,  —  one  giving  baptism,  and  the  other 
absolution.  At  length  the  Iroquois  broke  in,  and 
captiured  all  the  surn^-ing  defenders,  the  Jesuits 
among  the  rest.  They  set  the  town  on  fii'e ;  and  the 
helpless  wretches  who  had  remained,  unable  to 
fly,  were  consnmed  in  theu-  burning  dwellings. 
Next  tl'  ind  Lalemant,  stripped 

t^  aa  with  the  other 
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prisoners  back  to  St.  Ignace,  where  all  turned  out 
to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  two  priests,  beating 
them  savagely  with  sticks  and  clubs  as  they  drove 
them  into  the  town.  At  present,  there  was  no  time 
for  further  torture,  for  there  was  work  in  hand. 

The  victors  divided  themselves  into  several  bands, 
to  bum  the  neighboring  villages  and  hunt  their 
flying  inhabitants.  In  the  flush  of  their  triumph, 
they  meditated  a  bolder  enterprise;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  their  chiefs  sent  small  parties  to  recon- 
noitre Sainte  Marie,  with  a  view  to  attacking  it  on 
the  next  day. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  of  St.  Louis,  joined  by 
other  bands  as  terrified  and  as  helpless  as  they, 
were  struggling  through  the  soft  snow  which 
clogged  the  forests  towards  Lake  Iluron.  where 
the  treacherous  ice  of  spring  was  still  unmelted. 
One  fear  expelled  another.  They  ventured  upon  it, 
and  pushed  forward  all  that  day  and  all  the  follow- 
ing night,  shivering  and  famished,  to  find  refuge 
in  the  towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.  Here,  when 
they  arrived,  they  spread  a  universal  panic. 

Kaguencau,  Bressani,  and  their  companions  wait- 
ed in  suspense  at  Sainte  Marie.  On  the  one  hand, 
thev  trembled  for  Brcbeuf  and  Lalemant ;  on  the 
other,  thev  looked  hourlv  for  an  attack :  and  when 
at  evening  they  saw  the  Iroquois  scouts  prowHng 
along  the  edge  of  the  bordering  forest,  their  fears 
were  conlii'med.  Thev  had  with  them  about  fortv 
Frenchmen,  well  armed ;  but  their  palisades  and 
wooden  buildings  were  not  lire-proof,  and  they  had 
learned  from  fugitives  the  number  and  ferociltr 
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the  invaders.  They  stood  guard  all  night,  prajing 
to  the  Saints,  and  above  all  to  their  great  patron, 
Siiint  Joseph,  whose  festival  was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  morning  they  were  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  about  three  hundred  Hm-on  warriors, 
chietly  converts  from  La  C'oncepfion  and  Sainte 
Madeleine,  tolerably  well  armed,  and  full  of  fight. 
They  were  expecting  others  to  join  them ;  and 
meanwhile,  di\4ding  into  several  bands,  they  took 
post  by  the  passes  of  the  neighboring  forest, 
hoping  to  waylay  parties  of  the  enemy.  Their 
expectation  was  fidfilled ;  for,  at  this  time,  two 
hundred  of  the  Iroquois  were  making  their  way 
from  St.  Ignace,  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to 
begin  the  attack  on  Saiute  Marie.  They  fell  in 
with  a  band  of  the  Hurons,  set  upon  them,  killed 
many,  drove  the  rest  to  headlong  flight,  and,  as 
they  plunged  in  terror  through  the  snow,  chased 
them  within  sight  of  Sainte  Marie.  The  other 
Hurons.  hearing  the  yells  and  firing,  ran  to  the 
rescue,  and  attacked  so  fiercely,  that  the  Iroquois 
in  turn  were  routed,  and  ran  for  shelter  to  St. 
Louii,  followed  closely  by  the  victors.  The  houses 
of  the  town  had  been  burned,  but  the  palisade 
around  them  was  still  standing,  though  breached 
and  broken.  The  Iroquois  rushed  in ;  but  the 
Hurons  were  at  their  heels.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
were  captured,  the  rest  killed  or  put  to  utter  rout, 
and  the  triumphant  Hurons  remained  masters  of 
the  place. 

'^rnnnois  who  escapcd  fled  to  St.  Ignace. 
ly  thither,  thev  found  the  main 


body  of  the  invaders ;  and  when  they  heard  of 
the  disaster,  the  whole  swarm,  beside  themselres 
■with  riige,  tui'ned  towai-ds  St.  Louis  to  take  their 
revenge.  Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  furioivi 
Indian  battles  on  record.  The  Hurous  nitbiu  the 
palisade  did  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty; 
for  many  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  and  many, 
perhaps,  had  straggled  away.  Most  of  their  enc-  : 
mies  had  guns,  while  .they  had  but  few.  Their  i 
weapons  were  bows  and  an'ows,  war-clubs,  hatch- 
ets, and  knives ;  and  of  these  they  made  good  use, 
sallying  repeatedly,  fighting  like  devils,  and  drinug 
back  their  assailants  again  and  again.  There  are  i 
times  when  the  Indian  warrior  forgets  bis  cautions 
maxims,  and  throws  himself  into  battle  with  a 
mad  and  reckless  ferocity.  The  desperation  of 
one  party,  and  the  fierce  courage  of  both,  kept  up 
the  fight  after  the  day  had  closed ;  and  the  srout 
from  Sainte  Marie,  as  he  bent  listening  under  the 
gloom  of  Mic  pines,  heard,  far  into  the  nighl,  the 
howl  of  battle  rising  from  the  diu-kened  foresL 
Tlie  principal  chief  of  tlie  Iroquois  was  severely 
wounded,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  warriors 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  When,  at  length,  their 
numbers  and  persistent  fury  prevailed,  their  only 
prize  was  some  twenty  Huron  warriors,  spent  with 
fatigue  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  The  rest  lay 
dead  around  the  shattered  palisades  which  they 
had  so  vidiantly  defended.  Fatuity,  not  cowardice, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Huron  nation. 

The  lamps  burned  all  night  at  Sainte  Marie,  and 
■  its  defenders  stood  watching  till  daylight,  musket 
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in  baud.  The  Jesuits  prayed  without  ceasing, 
and  Saint  Joseph  was  besieged  with  invocations. 
"Those  of  us  who  were  priests."  writes  Rague- 
neau,  "  each  made  a  vow  to  say  a  mass  in  his 
honor  every  month,  for  the  space  of  a  year ;  and  all 
the  rest  bound  themselves  by  vows  to  divei-s  pen- 
ances." The  expected  onslaught  did  not  take  place. 
Not  an  Iroquois  appeared.  Their  victory  had  been 
bought  too  dear,  and  they  had  no  stomach  for 
more  fighting.  All  the  next  day,  the  eighteenth, 
a  stillness,  like  the  dead  luU  of  a  tempest,  followed 
the  turmoil  of  yesterday,  —  as  if,  says  the  Father 
Superior,  "  the  country  were  waiting,  palsied  with 
fright,  for  some  new  disaster." 

On  the  following  day,  —  the  journalist  fails  not 
to  mention  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Joseph. 
—  Indians  came  in  with  tidings  that  a  panic  had 
seized  the  Iroquois  camp,  that  the  chiefs  coiUd  not 
control  it,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  invaders  was 
retreating  in  disorder,  possessed  with  a  vague 
terror  that  the  Hurons  weve  upon  them  in  force. 
They  had  found  time,  however,  for  an  act  of  atro- 
cious cruelty.  They  planted  stakes  in  the  bark 
houses  of  St.  Ignace,  and  bound  to  them  those 
of  their  prisoners  whom  they  meant  to  sacrifice, 
male  and  female,  from  old  age  to  infancy,  hus- 
bands, mothers,  and  children,  side  by  side.  Then, 
as  they  retreated,  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and 
laughed  with  savage  glee  at  the  shrieks  of  anguish 
that  rose  from  the  blazing  dwellings.' 

>  The  lite  of  Si.  Igniux  itill  bMra  CTiiltnc?  of  the  catatlroplie.  in  the 
Mliea  and  charcoal  tluil  iniliutle  Ihe  poaiiion  of  the  houie*.  and  Uie  frig- 
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Timy  loaded  the  rest  oi  tlitir  prisooem  nJtt 
their  baggag^e  and  plundw,  and  draw  Ami 
tiaough  the  forest  soathwaxd,  brainiiig  with  tiiair 
hatchets  any  who  gave  out  on  the  march.  All 
old  woman,  who  had  escaped  oat  of  the  midst 
of  the  flames  of  St  Ignaoe,  made  her  way  la 
St  Michel,  a  Uurge  town  not  far  from  die  deaohta 
site  of  St  Joseph.  Here  she  found  about  aoim 
hundred  Huron  warriors,  hastily  musteced.  Ski 
set  them  on  the  track  cf  the  retreating  Iroqiioi% 
and  tiiey  took  up  the  chase,*— *lmt  evidottly  wili|  m 
great  eagerness  to  oTertake  their  dangevous  eMaagr^ 
well  armed  as  be  was  with  Dutdi  guns,  ^riuter  ifasf 
had  little  beside  their  bows  and  arrows.  Thif 
found,  as  th^  advanced,  the  dead  bodiea  of  piMm- 
ers  tomahawked  on  the  march,  and  others  bound 
fast  to  trees  and  half  burned  by  the  fagots  piled 
hastily  around  them.  The  Iroquois  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  headlong  speed,  that  the  pursuers 
could  not,  or  would  not,  overtake  them ;  and,  after 
two  days,  they  gave  over  the  attempt 

ments  of  broken  pottery  and  half-consumed  bone,  together  with 
of  stone,  metal,  or  glass,  which  hare  sonrived  the  lapse  of  two  t 
and  more.    The  place  has  been  minatelj  examined  by  Dr.  Tadi^ 


Tux  RtJiKB  or  St.  laxAce.  —  Tax  Rrmci  romtD. — BkiBvov  at 
TUB  Stikb.  —  Hra  oncoirqDniijkNUi  FoRTtTtrns.  —  Lai^kakt. — 
Rkkkoadb  Hooks. — Inoqcois  Atbocitie*.  —  Dbath  or  Bftft- 
Buur.  —  His  Chahacteh.  —  Death  of  Lalkhaht. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  Jesuits 
at  Sainte  Marie  received  full  confirmation  of  the 
reported  retreat  of  the  invaders  ;  and  one  of  thera, 
with  seven  armed  Frenchmen,  set  out  for  the  scene 
of  havoc.  They  passed  St.  Louis,  where  the  bloody 
ground  was  strown  thick  with  corpses,  and,  two 
or  three  miles  farther  on,  reached  St.  Ignace. 
Here  they  saw  a  spectacle  of  horror;  for  among 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  toMii  were  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion the  half-consumed  bodies  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  flames.  Apart  from  the  rest,  they 
saw  a  sight  that  btinished  nil  else  from  their 
thoughts ;  for  they  found  what  they  had  come  to 
seek,  —  the  scorched  and  mangled  relics  of  Br6- 
beof  and  Lalemant.' 

>  "Hi  7  trouuCTCnt  >n  apeclRcle  d'lioireiir.  lea  rettet  c]«  la  craaulij 
niv*m«,  ou  pliu  toit  lea  rvsie*  ile  I'ltiuour  ile  Dieu,  qui  icul  Diomphc  dani 
ta  mart  irt  Martyra."  — IUgiWD««a,  lUliaiai  <lft  Uirmu,  1S40.  18. 
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They  had  learned  theu:  fate  already  from  Uuroa'i 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  had  made  their  escape 
in  the  panic  and  confusion  of  the  Iroquois  retreat 
They  described  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  ccHh? 
dition  in  which  the  bodies  were  found  confirau 
their  story. 

On    the    afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  —  the  day 
when  the  two  priests  were    captured,  —  Btcbcuf 
was  led  apart,  and  bound  to  a  stake.     He  seemed 
more  concerned  for  his  captive  converts  than  f( 
himself,  and  addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice,  e: 
horting  them   to    suffer   patiently,  and    promisii 
Heaven  as  their  reward.     The  Iroquois,  incei 
scorched  him  from  head  to  foot,  to  silence  bini] 
whei-eupou,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  he  threateui 
them  with  everlasting"  flames,  for  persecutiiig 
worshippers  of  God.     As  he  continued  to  speak^ 
with  voice  and  countenance  unchanged,  tliey  cat 
away  his  lower  lip  and  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  down 
his  thi'oat.     He  still  held  his  tall  form  erect  and. 
defiant,  \i-ith  no  sign  or  sound  of  pain ;  and 
tried  another  means  to  overcome  hini.     They 
out  I^alemant,  that  Br^bcuf  miglit  see  him  tortai 
They  had  tied  strips  of  bark,  smeared  with  pil 
about  his  naked  body.     When  he  saw  the  co! 
tion  of  his  Superior,  he  could  not  hide  his  agital 
and  called  out  to  him,  with  a  broken  voicsc,  in 
words  of  Saint  faul,  "We  are  made  a  spectacle 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men."     Then  he  tl 
himself  at  Brebeiif 's  feet ;  upon  which  the  Iroquoil 
seized  him,  made  him  fast  to  a  stake,  and  set  fire  to] 
the  bark  that  enveloped  him.     As  the  ilamo 
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he  threw  his  arms  upward,  with  a  shriek  of  suppli- 
cation to  Heaven.  Next  they  hung  around  Bre- 
benf 's  neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets  heated  red- 
hot;  but  the  indomitable  priest  stood  like  a  rock. 
A  Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  convert  of 
the  mission,  but  was  now  an  Iroquois  by  adoption, 
called  out,  with  the  malice  of  a  renegade,  to  pour 
hot  water  on  their  heads,  since  they  had  poured  so 
much  cold  water  on  those  of  others.  The  kettle 
was  accordingly  slung,  and  the  water  boiled  and 
poured  slowly  on  the  heads  of  the  two  mission- 
aries. "  We  baptize  you,"  they  cried,  "  that  you 
may  be  happy  in  Heaven;  for  nobody  can  be  saved 
without  a  good  baptism."  Brubcuf  would  not  flinch ; 
and,  in  a  rage,  they  cut  strips  of  flesh  from  his 
limbs,  and  devoured  them  before  his  eyes.  Other 
renegade  Hiirons  called  out  to  him,  "  You  told  us, 
that,  the  more  one  sufl'ers  on  earth,  the  happier  he 
is  in  Heaven.  We  wish  to  make  you  happy ; 
we  torment  you  because  we  love  jou ;  and  you 
ought  to  thank  us  for  it."  After  a  succession  of 
other  revolting  tortures,  they  scalped  him;  when, 
seeing  him  nearly  dead,  they  laid  open  his  breast, 
and  came  in  a  crowd  to  di-ink  the  blood  of  so 
valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to  imbibe  with  it  some 
portion  of  bis  courage.  A  chief  then  tore  out  his 
heart,  and  devom-ed  it. 

Thus  died  Jean  de  Brebcuf,  the  founder  of  the 
Hiu'on  mission,  its  truest  hero,  and  its  greatest  mar- 
tyr. He  came  of  a  noble  race,  —  the  same,  it  is 
said,  from  which  sprang  the  English  Earls  of  Arun- 
del ;  but  never  had  tlic  mailed  bEU'ons  of  hia  line 
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confronted  a  fate  so  appalling,  with  so  prodi^ 
constancy.     To  the  last  he  refused  to  tlinrh,  and 
"  his  death  was  the  astonishment  of  his  nmrdereni."' 
In  him  an  enthusiastic  devotion  was  grafted  on  an 
heroic  nature.      His  bodily  endowments  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  temper  of  his  mind.     His  manly 
proportions,  his  strength,  and  his  endurance,  whtch  J 
inccBsant  fasts  and  penances  could  not  undennitw^'fl 
had  always  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  IndtBtu^l 
no  less  thim  a  courage  unconscious  of  fear,  and  yelfl 
redeemed  from  rashness  by  a  cool  and  vigorous  judg*! 
ment ;  for,  extravagant  as  were  the  chimeras  wbichl 
fed  the  fires  of  his  zeal,  they  were  consistent  with  thai 
soberest  good  sense  on  matters  of  practical  bearing,  f 
Lulemant,  physically  weak  from  childhood,  and  1 
slender  almost  to  emaciation,  was  coustituriuually  I 
unequal   to  a  display  of  fortitude  Uke  that  of  huj 
colleague.     When  Brcbeuf  died,  he  was  led  back 
to  the  house  whence  he  had  been  taken,  and  t 
tured  there  all  night,  until,  in  the  morning,  ooi 
of  the    Iroquois,  growing  tired  of  the  protr 
entertainment,  killed  him  with  a  hatchet.'     It  » 
said,  that,  at   times,   he    seemed    beside   hiiDsdf^ 
then,  rallying,  with  hands  uplifted,  he  offered  I 


I  Cliarlevoiz,  I.  204.    Alegambe  luet  ■  limiltr  eif^'aiiliai. 

I  "  We  law  no  port  of  hii  body,"  saya  Raifucimu,  "from 
foot,  whU'h  wai  not  burntiil,  tven  tu  liii  eyn,  in  lite  aockcu  of  ithli 
Ibeie  wrelclie*  bad  plu'eJ  lli<  coalt."  —  liriaiim  dm  Urnvm,  IftU,  |k  ■ 

Lnlemuil  niu  a  I'arit'uui,  >nJ  lii*  bmiiy  bclonRecl  Id  the  cUa>  of  f<w 
di  rahe,  or  herediWry  praulUionen  of  tlie  Uw.     He  WM  lliin^-niiw  JBUi 
oT  age.    Hu  pbfulcal  wcaVne»  ia  ipnken  of  by  Hieral  uf  Uiuaa  who  kB«« 
bira.   Mnrie  d«  I'ioainialloii  wtyi,  "  C'^tait  I'liumme  le  plu*  faJU*  •!  I*  pi 
d^oal  qu'on  eUt  pu  roir.*'    BdiIi  fircauni  anil  Ka^tneau  an  eqyai 
empliAEla  on  Ihii  point. 


sufferings  to  Heaven  as  a  sacrifice.  His  robust  com- 
pantoQ  hiid  lived  less  than  four  hours  imder  the 
torture,  while  he  survived  it  for  nearly  seventeen. 
Perhaps  the  Titanic  effort  of  will  with  which  Bre- 
beuf  repressed  all  show  of  suffering  conspired  with 
the  Iroquois  knives  and  firebrands  to  exhaust  his 
vitality  ;  perhaps  his  tormentors,  em-aged  at  his  for- 
titude, forgot  their  subtlety,  and  struck  too  near  the 
life. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  missionaries  were  carried 
to  Sainte  Marie,  and  biu'ied  in  the  cemetery  there  ; 
but  tlie  skull  of  Brtbeuf  was  preserved  as  a  relic. 
Uis  family  sent  from  France  a  silver  bust  of  their 
martyred  kinsman,  in  the  base  of  which  was  a  re- 
cess to  contain  the  skull ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  bust 
and  the  relic  within  are  preserved  with  pious  care 
by  the  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Quebec' 

'  PholD(n'n|'h»  of  ilic  buit  »rc  before  roe.  Varioiu  relic*  of  the  two 
iniMlonariea  were  prcBerveil ;  and  Htnie  of  them  dih;  iCill  be  >een  in 
Caiiidiiin  monittiu  nubliilitneiiu.  The  followinjt  cxlrarl  from  ■  letter 
of  Hirie  de  I'lncorDUioii  to  lier  too,  wrillau  from  Quebec  in  October  of 
tliii  yoRT.  1049,  ji  uurioiu. 

"  NUJurue  nur  Ihundrcu  lUadame  di  la  Ptlirit]  Knd*  ynn  relica  of 
oar  hoi;  mnrtjtn;  but  ibe  diiea  It  werctlf.  liiice  the  rCTerend  Fithon 
would  not  giv«  uann)',  for  tbMt  IhKt  wc  ibould  leiul  ihem  to  France:  but, 
M  she  i*  uot  bnunil  by  vuwi.  and  ■■  ilie  very  persons  wlio  weiii  (ur  tlie 
bodie*  hnvc  gi*«i  relit*  of  (hem  to  licr  in  >ecre(,  I  begged  lier  lo  tend 
^uu  Miuie  of  lliein,  which  alie  lu*  dnne  vary  gliii]!;.  from  the  n«)>ect  >lie 
h»  for  fou."  She  nddi,  in  lhi>  unie  lelfer,  "  Our  Lord  having  ratnlnl 
to  him  ( B'-Aeiif]  tlic  lime  of  hl>  mariynlum  three  day  before  it  happened, 
he  weut.  tail  of  joj,  to  find  tlie  niher  Fatlien ;  who,  seeing  hiin  in  excnor- 
ilioiu']'  aplriti,  uautcd  him,  by  ui  intpjratiun  of  God,  lo  be  bled :  Bttar 
which  tbe  lurgeon  drieil  hia  blood.  Ihrough  h  preoentimenl  of  what  wru 
tu  takii  plave.  leal  he  ahonhi  Iw  IrvslB-d  hke  Futlier  Dviiel,  who,  right 
niuntlia  heluru.  had  been  lo  reduced  to  iishea  ih>l  no  tcmaint  of  hla  bod; 
couhl  bo  found," 

Bn^beuf  hail  onr«  been  orlvred  by  (he  Fallier  Superior  to  write  d»wn 
the  Tiaioiu,  reTolationa,  uul  inward  experiences  with   wliich  be   wu 
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&Tored,  —  "  Hi  leiut,"  saji  Rnipieneau,  "  thoae  which  lie  coald  tn 
member,  for  iheir  multitude  nu  loo  great  tor  tlie  whole  to  he  TceaIlaiL'*l 
—  "I  find  nothing,"  lie  adde,  "  more  frequent  in  thu  nieaioir  tliu  tl 
expreasion  of  hit  desire  lo  die  for  Jesii»  Christ;  •  Seiaia 
iaipelli  ad  nu/nendim  pro  CAriBo,'  ...  Id  fine,  witliing  lo  nikkc 
■  hokxauEt  and  a  victim  consecrmled  to  death,  and  bolilj  lu  > 
ilie  bappincM  of  martyrdom  which  awaited  liim,  lie  bound  hlauclf  bj  tM 
vow  to  Chriat,  which  be  conceived  in  liiuae  lerma " :  nnil  Kagu* 
^ves  tlie  vuw  in  ihc  original  Latin.  It  blnda  him  never  lo  refuw  *'  iba  M 
grace  of  martyrdom,  if.  at  any  day,  Tliou  ihouldil,  in  Thy  itifliiiw  pi<7t1 
offer  it  to  me.  Thy  unworthy  servant;".  .  .  "and  when  1  shtll  bav*-! 
received  the  ttnike  of  dealli,  1  Innd  myself  to  accept  it  at  Thj-  liand,  i 
all  the  conlenlment  and  joy  of  my  hcurt." 

Some  or  liis  innumerable  viiioni  liare  been  olrtody  menltoaed.  {&m 
ante,  p.  108.)  Tanner,  SkihIiu  itililoits.  give*  variuu*  ollien,  —  a*,  far  ts- 
ample,  that  he  once  beheld  a  mounUun  covered  thick  with  Munu.  but  abova 
all  witli  virgins,  while  the  Queen  of  Virgini  aai  at  tlie  lop  in  a  bhue  al 
glory.  Ja  IGST,  when  the  whole  coimtry  was  enraged  a^inil  the  J«* 
nit*,  and  above  oU  agninat  Brcbeuf,  lu  lorceren  who  had  c 
peat,  Hagueoeau  lella  ub  that  "  a  trwiji  of  demons  appeared  Iictbfv  Ua'l 
diven  timca.  —  (ometinies  like  mcu  in  a  Airy,  tomeiimci  like  IHirbA 
mnnilen,  benrt.  lioni.  or  wild  hones,  trying  lo  ru*h  apim  ~ 

■pectrei  excited  in  liioi  neither  horror  nor  feiir.  He  taid  lu  ibcm, '  Do  H 
tne  whatever  God  peruiita  you ;  for  without  Uii  will  not  one  liair  win  ft 
from  my  head.'  And  at  tlieso  word*  all  the  demoiii  vanished  in  ■ 
moment."  —  Rrlaiian  da  Huroni,  1M9.  20.  Compare  the  hjiig  n 
Alegambe.  Morta  lUailitt,  UM. 

In  lla^cncau'i  notice  of  Brcbeuf,  aa  in  all  other  notice*  of  ileo«a*«4l 
miiMunaries  in  the  littaliimt.  the  uintty  qualiliei  alone  aie  tiroagkt  fe 
ward,  ai  obedience,  humility,  etc. ;  but  wherevi'r  Brvlienf  himself  appe 
in  tlie  courae  of  Ihute  voluminotu  reeotda,  ho  alwaya  briajti  willi  h 
an  impreMion  of  power. 

We  are  told  that,  pumiing  on  liii  own  name,  he  used  to  luij  tliat  h 
waa  an  oi,  fit  only  to  bear  burdena.  Tliis  auri  of  humllily  m^  pNa*  ft 
what  it  ia  worth ;  but  it  must  be  remembcnnl,  that  tlwre  ia  a  kind  of  m 
Ing  in  which  the  aclor  Brmly  believei  in  the  part  lie  ia  pUyioK-  A»  ft 
the  obedience,  it  was  m  genuine  lu  that  of  a  well-ili«cipllneil  ■ 
incomparably  more  profound.  In  the  case  of  tlw  Canadla 
poaterity  owes  to  iliu.  their  favorite  virtue,  the  record  iif  nan 
viiions,  inward  voicea,  and  the  like  miniclca,  which  tlic  ol^fcd  nf 
favor*  »el  down  on  paper,  ni  tlie  -command  of  hii  Sujierior ;  wldlt,  a 
wiae,  humility  would  have  coucouled  them  fonrver.  The  trwtli  l>,  t 
with  aonie  of  theac  mitsiunnrle».  one  mny  throw  otT  Irath  a 
by  the  cart-load,  and  find  under  it  alt  a  aolid  nucleua  of  aoimt 
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DiBmiioK  or  thi   HtmoRi.  —  S*ittTB   Mabir   *nA!«i>oiiED.  —  IfiJi 
St.  JoBEPii.  —  lUnoTAi.  or  tbb   M:im;os,  —  The  Nhw   Fosr. — 

MlBKRT      Ol"     TUB     HuMOKB.  —  FaMIMK.  —  EnCEVIC,  —  EMPIOT- 

mbut*  or  tub  Jbsititi. 


All  was  over  with  the  Ilurons.  The  dcath-knell 
of  their  nation  had  struck.  Without  a  leader, 
without  organization,  without  union,  crazed  with 
fright  and  paralyzed  with  misery,  they  yielded  to 
their  doom  without  a  blow.  Their  only  thought 
was  flight.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  disasters 
of  St.  Ignace  and  St.  Louis,  tifteen  Huron  towns 
were  abandoned,  and  the  greater  number  burned, 
lest  they  ehoiild  give  shelter  to  the  Iroquois.  The 
last  year's  hanest  had  been  scanty ;  the  fugitives 
had  no  food,  and  they  left  behind  them  the  fields 
in  which  was  their  only  hope  of  obtaining  it.  In 
bands,  large  or  small,  some  roamed  northward 
and  eastward,  through  the  half-thawed  wilderness : 
some  hid  themselves  on  the  rocks  or  isln'  if  I.ake 
Huron:  some  sought  an  asyluiji. 
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Nation ;  a  few  joined  the  Neutrals  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  Hnrons,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to 
exist.^ 

Hitherto  Sainte  Marie  had  been  covered  by 
large  fortified  towns  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Iroquois;  but  these  were  all  destroyed,  some  by 
the  enemy  and  some  by  their  own  people,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
next  attack.  There  was,  moreover,  no  reason  for 
their  remaining.  Sainte  Marie  had  been  built  as 
a  basis  for  the  missions ;  but  its  occupation  was 
gone :  the  flock  had  fled  from  the  shepherds,  and 
its  existence  had  no  longer  an  object  If  the 
priests  stayed  to  be  butchered,  they  would  perish, 
not  as  martyrs,  but  as  fools.  The  necessity  was  as 
clear  as  it  was  bitter.  All  their  toil  must  come  to 
nought.  Sainte  Marie  must  be  abandoned.  They 
confess  the  pang  which  the  resolution  cost  them; 
but,  pursues  the  Father  Superior,  "  since  the  birth 
of  Christianity,  the  Faith  has  nowhere  been  plant- 
ed except  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  crosses. 
Thus  this  desolation  consoles  us ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  persecution,  in  the  extremity  of  the  evils  which 
assail  us  and  the  greater  evils  which  threaten  us, 
we  are  all  filled  with  joy :  for  our  hearts  toll  us 
that  God  has  never  had  a  more  tender  love  for  us 
than  now."  ^ 

1  Chaumonot,  who  was  at  Ossossanc  at  the  time  of  the  Intquoij 
invasion,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  panic  and  lamentation  which 
followed  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  warriors  at  Si.  I»ui». 
and  of  the  flight  of  the  inhahitants  to  tlie  country  of  tlie  Tobacx-o 
Nation.  —  Vie,  G2. 

'^  Hagueneau,  Relation  de$  Hurons,  1G40,  20. 
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Several  of  the  priests  set  out  to  follow  and 
console  the  scattered  hands  of  fugitive  Hurons. 
One  embarked  iu  a  canoe,  and  coasted  the  dreary 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  northward,  among  the  mid 
labyrinth  of  rocks  and  islets,  whither  his  scared 
flock  had  fled  for  refuge:  another  betook  himself  to 
the  forest  with  a  band  of  half-famished  proselytes, 
and  shared  their  miserable  rovmgs  through  the 
thickets  and  among  the  mountains.  Those  who 
remained  took  couusel  together  at  Sainte  Marie. 
Whither  should  they  go,  and  where  should  be  the 
new  seat  of  the  mission  ?  They  made  choice  of  the 
Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  called  by  them  Isle  Sainte 
Marie,  and  by  the  Hurons  Ekaentoton.  It  lay  near 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  by  its  posi- 
tion would  give  a  ready  access  to  numberless  Algon- 
quin tribes  along  the  borders  of  all  these  inland 
seas.  Moreover,  it  would  bring  the  priests  and 
their  flock  nearer  to  the  French  settlements,  by  the 
route  of  the  Ottawa,  whenever  the  Iroquois  should 
cease  to  infest  that  river.  The  fishing,  too,  was 
good ;  and  some  of  the  priests,  who  knew  the  is- 
hind  well,  made  a  favorable  report  of  the  soil. 
Tliitlier,  therefore,  they  had  resolved  to  tran^nplant 
the  mission,  when  twelve  Huron  chiefs  arrived,  and 
ofil^ed  for  an  intcrricw  with  the  Fatlier  Superior 
and  his  fellow  Jesuits.  The  conference  lasted  three 
hours.  The  deputies  declared  that  many  of  the 
scattered  Hurons  had  determined  to  reunite,  and 
form  a  settlement  on  a  neighboring  island  of  the 
lake,  called  by  the  Jesuits  Isle  St.  Joseph ;  that 
they  needed  the  aid  of  the  Fathers ;  that  without 


.a» 


dkem  tbey  were  hdpless,  but  with  them  tliey  cooid 
hold  &eir  gnnmd  and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Iro- 
qQois.  They  tuged  tlieir  plea  iu  lanj^iage  which 
Bagofflieaa  deBcribee  as  pathetic  and  eloquent;  and, 
to  con&m  their  wards,  they  gave  him  ten  large 
ooUara  of  wampum,  saying  that  these  were  the 
Toices  ci  &eir  wives  and  ehildren.  They  ^ined 
their  point  The  Jesuits  abandoned  their  former 
phm,  and  pFonwed  to  jom  the  Hurons  on  Isle 
St  Joaeph. 

They  had  built  a  boat,  or  small  vessel,  and  id 
thia  they  embarked  auch  of  their  stores  as  it  would 
hold.  The  greater  part  were  placed  on  a  large 
lait  made  foi  the  purpose,  like  one  of  the  rafts 
rf  timber  which  every  summer  float  do^vn  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  Here  was  tlicir  stock 
of  coin,  —  in  part  the  produce  of  their  own  fields, 
and  in  part  bought  from  the  Hurons  in  former  yean 
of  plenty,  —  pictures,  vestments,  eacted  vessels  and 
images,  weapons,  ammunition,  tools,  goods  for 
hai'ter  with  the  Indians,  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.* 
Sainte  Marie  was  stripped  of  everything  that  could 
be  moved.  Then,  lest  it  should  harbor  the  iro- 
quois,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  saw  consumed  in  an 
hour  the  results  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  toiL  It 
was  near,  sunset,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June.*     The 

1  Some  of  th«M  were  killpd  for  food  after  renchiiiK  lh«  bland.  la 
MbtcIi  following,  tliej  liail  ten  fowli,  a  pair  of  tviae,  iwo  fautli  and  tva 
cowa,  kepi  for  breeding.  —  Leiln  de  Baguattau  an  GAiAut  dc  la  CamfOfma 
dt  JAiu,  St.  JoKtph,  18  Mart,  IS50. 

*  lUgueneau,  Rflalioii  da  Hurcnu,  lOGO,  8.  In  llie  RdiOiat  of  dN 
preceding  year  he  give*  tbe  flfteenthof  May  ai  the  date,  —  eridcatt;aM 

"Koiu  aortiiiiiea  de  ce«  tenei  de  PromlMioii  ^tii  fafnirinl   DoatN 
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bouse]esa  band  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wye,  went  on  boiird  their  raft,  pushed  it  from 
the  shore,  and,  with  sweeps  and  oars,  urged  it  on 
its  way  all  night.  The  lake  was  calm  and  the 
weather  fair;  but  it  crept  so  slowly  over  Ihe  water 
that  several  days  elapsed  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  about  twenty  miles  distant. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Matchcdash  Bay  lie  the 
three  islands  now  known  as  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  Of  these.  Charity  or  Christian  Island, 
called  Ahoendoe  by  the  Hurons  and  St.  Joseph 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  by  far  the  larjtfest.  It  is  six  or 
eight  miles  wide ;  and  when  the  Hurons  songht 
refuge  here,  it  was  densely  covered  with  the  prime- 
val forest.  The  priests  landed  with  their  men, 
some  foriy  soldiers,  laborers,  and  others,  and  found 
about  three  hundred  Huron  families  bivouacked 
in  the  woods.  Here  were  mg\vams  and  sheds 
of  bark,  and  smoky  kettles  slung  over  fires,  each 


It  ei>6  millc'  Ibia  plon  ilnuc!e  que  n 


Pftnidla.  H  oil  1«  mort  noi 

Tie  #n  queliuo  lieu  qiie  n 

et  U  (km  «imer  fW  oonduilca,  qnektue  opposAi  qu'cllce  pnroiufi 

d««ln,  k  noa  pliu  uinlei  etpcmncei  i 

oonir.  —  LfOre  dt   Bayucneaa   oh  P.  Pnoindtd  a  Parii,  in   Bdalion   At 

fiWnu.   l6iW,   1. 

"  Mail  il  lUlat.  k  loos  twil  que  noua  «tirmi.  quiller  ci 
demeiiTe  de  siiincie  Marie;  cea  eiliflces,  qiii  quo;  qiie  jiniiure*.  paruis- 
•oiriit  lies  clieRi-d'iciiure  do  I'art  uux  yean  de  no*  punures  Sauunges :  eca 
tema  culiiu^i,  qui  oou*  promeltoient  *iie  riclie  nioiuon.  11  noiu  liillut 
abandoniier  ce  lieu,  que  ie  puis  appeller  iioalre  scconde  I*atric  el  no* 
delicc*  innoceniM.  puis  c|u'i1  auciit  estL'  le  berceau  de  ce  Chris lianltnie, 
qu'il  estnit  te  lemple  de  Dieu  el  la  maison  des  tcruitcun  do  Iwtu-Chmt : 
cC  craintc  que  nos  cnncuila  trap  impie*.  ne  proflmauent  oe  lien  de 
aaJDClBli!  ct  n'en  pritscnl  leur  auanlnge,  ] 
meamea,  et  nous  rismes  bnisler  k  no*  yeux,  en  nioini  d'rne  heure.  no* 
tnuanx  de  neuf  el  de  diz  ana."  — lUguenrau,  RAuiim  tk$  Hvnmi 
lOGO,  3,  3. 
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on  its  txipod  of  poles,  while  around  lay  groaps 
of  famished  wretches,  with  dark,  haggard  visages 
and  uncombed  hair,  in  every  posture  of  despond- 
ency and  woe.  They  had  not  been  wholly  idle; 
for  they  had  made  some  rough  clearings,  and 
planted  a  little  com.  The  arrival  of  the  Jesuits 
gave  them  new  hope ;  and,  weakened  as  they 
were  with  famine,  they  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  hewing  and  burning  down  the  forest,  making 
bark  houses,  and  planting  palisades.  The  priests, 
on  their  part,  chose  a  favorable  spot,  and  began 
to  clear  the  ground  and  mark  out  the  lines  of  a  fort 
Their  men  —  the  greater  part  serving  without  pay 
—  labored  with  admirable  spirit,  and  before  win- 
ter had  built  a  square,  bastioned  fort  of  solid 
masonry,  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  walls  about  twelve 
feet  high.  Within  were  a  small  chapel,  houses  for 
lodging,  aiid  a  well,  which,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
walls,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-easteni  shore 
of  the  island,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  waterJ 
Detached  redoubts  were  also  built  near  at  hand, 
where  French  musketeers  could  aid  in  defending 
the  adjacent  Huron  village.^  Though  the  island 
was  called  St.  Joseph,  the  fort,  like  that  on  the 
Wvc,  received  the  name  of  Sainte  Marie.     Jesuit 

1  The  measurement  between  the  anples  of  the  two  southern  bastions 
is  123  IVet,  and  that  of  the  curtain  wall  connectinjr  tht»se  bastions  is  7S 
feet.  Some  curious  relics  have  been  found  in  the  fort.  —  amon^  otliers. 
a  steel  inill  for  making  wafers  for  the  Host.  It  was  found  in  1848.  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now  in  an  Knjili^h  museum, 
liavin^f  been  bought  on  the  spot  by  an  amateur.  As  at  Sainte  Marie  *  u 
the  Wye,  the  remains  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  narratives  an.1 
letters  of  the  priests. 

2  ComjMire  Martin,  Introduction  to  Bressani,  Relation  Abr^^6t,  SS. 
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devotion  scattered  these  names  broadcast  over  all 
the  field  of  their  labors. 

The  island,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
French,  escaped  attack  throughout  the  summer ; 
but  Iroquois  scalpiug-parties  ranged  the  neigh- 
boring shores,  killing  stragglers  and  keeping  the 
Hui'ons  in  pei-petual  alarm.  As  winter  drew  near, 
great  numbers,  who,  trembling  and  by  stealth, 
had  gathered  a  miserable  subsistence  among  the 
nortbem  forests  and  islands,  rejoined  their  coun- 
trjmen  at  St.  Joseph,  until  six  or  eight  thousand 
expatriated  wretches  were  gathered  here  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  fort.  They  were  housed 
in  a  hundred  or  more  bark  dwellings,  each  con- 
taining eight  or  ten  families.'  Here  were  widows 
without  children,  and  children  without  parents ; 
for  famine  and  the  Iroquois  had  proved  more 
deadly  enemies  than  the  pestilence  which  a  few 
yeai's    before   had  wasted    their  towns.*      Of  this 

1  Ragueneiu,  Rrlalioii  da  Huron*,  lfi£0,  S,  4.  IIo  reckoni  ei^ht  per- 
tOB*  lo  A  fiiniily. 

I  "  le  vmidniis  pouuoir  repreecnterhtoutci  l<>(  pertonnca  tiflc<!tiotiiiA« 
k  no«  Huronii,  I'l^Iat  pitnjable  Kuquel  ill  soni  reduili;  .  .  .  commenl 
*enrit-il  powiUe  que  rea  imitalcun  dc  Ifiu*  Chriil  ng  Aiuent  f  meui  k 
fi6t  h  Ik  veue  de*  cenMinei  et  ccntainea  de  veliura  donl  nan  leuJenieiit 
tci  enfan*.  miis  qiuui  let  parena  onl  calA  outnigeaaeinpnl  ou  tucz,  ou 
•mnicrm  captir*,  el  pui*  inhunu^nemenl  brualet,  cuiu,  d^liiret  el  den- 
um  lie*  eDDemls." — LeUrtde  Clauiiiiaiol  a  Laltmaal,  Sh^/Awv  a  Q^iflier., 
Ilk  df  Si.  Jotqih.  1  Jain,  1M9. 

"  V'lie  m^re  a'eii  Teue,  n'ayuit  que  lea  deux  mamelJe*,  miia  mim  anc 
ct  wna  lak't,  qui  Uiutduia  estoit  IVnique  clinae  qu'clle  euat  peu  preicnlcr 
k  triii*  na  quMre  enthna  qui  pleuroieut  y  cstiuii  uUclm,  Kile  le>  rojint 
mourir  entro  ava  bras,  l«  ma  apiea  Icb  •utrva,  iC  n'aitiiit  paa  nwama  In 
force*  de  lea  iviuMer  dana  Ic  lombMu.  Rile  iiiuuroil  *oua  cctio  charge, 
elen  mouram  elle  diaoit;  Ouy.  Mun  Dieu,  tdui  eaica  le  nuiniru  de  nn 
Tte* ;  nniM  inuurmna  puiaque  *oua  le  Vnulez ;  Tolla  qui  oat  hien  que  Dona 
I  Clirraiicn*.      ruaioi 


multitude  Imt  few  bad  strength  enough   to  Inbor, 
scarcely  any  had  made  provision  for  the   winter, 
and  numbers  were  already  perishing  from  n'ant^ 
dragging  themselves  from  house  to  house,  like  lir-fl 
ing  skeletons.     The  priests  had  spared  no  effortf 
to  meet  the   demands   upon  their  chm-ity.     Theyl 
sent  men  during  the  autumn  to  buy  smoked  iishi 
from  the  Northern  Algonqnins,  and  employed  ' 
dians    to   gather  acorns  in    the    woods.      Of   thia'J 
miserable    food   they  succeeded  in  collecting    five 
or  six  hundred  bushels.      To  diminish  its  bin 
ness,  the  ludlaus  boiled  it  with  ashes,  or  the  priestafl 
ser\'ed  it  out  to  them   pounded,  and  mixed  witha 
com.' 

As  winter  advanced,  the  Huron  houses  ha 
a  frightful  spectacle.  Their  inmates  were  djing  by  1 
scores  daily.  The  priests  and  their  men  buried  t 
bodies,  and  the  Indians  dug  them  from  the  earthfl 
or  the  suow  and  fed  on  them,  sometimes  in  ^ecretJ 
and  sometimes  openly ;  although,  notwithstanding  I 
their  superstitions  feasts  on  the  bodies  of  their  i 
emies,  their  repugnance  and  horror  were  extrcmej 
at  the  tliought  of  devoiuiug  those  of  relatives  and  1 
friends.'     An  epidemic  presently  appeared,  to  aid 

nout  tie  fuuioni  morts  miionblet ;  ila  oni  reoeu  le  *>int1  BapUaoM.  ft 
ie  cm;  fermcnietil  que  mourant  luui  lie  compapiie,  ituiu  ri  wti  limiiw 
toui  ememble."  —  Itagueneau,  Rrlalion  dn  Huront,  IGol),  & 

1  Ei(()it  hundred  mcIu  of  thia  mixture  were  given  to  tit*  IliirBM 
during  the  winter.  —  BreHnni,  Rtlatitm  Jfr*/*,  288. 

>  "  Ce  ful  aton  que  noua  ruimei  conintinl*  de  voir  tin  iqwrlilM 
mouninie),  qui  lauBlcnoient  vne  vie  miwnble,  mangmnl  liuqu'aui  ordviM 
et  lea  rcliula  de  la  nature,  lie  glaml  eiloit  k  ta  ]ii>u|Mrt,  r«  qae  nwoitM 
en  Kraiin!  1*b  inel«  1m  pliu  eiquiB.  Lea  rtiaro^cnea  mrsme  dctorrfa*.  Im 
rc>Ic«  drs  Itenardi  el  iU'>  (.'liieni  ne  tusoient  paini  homtur,  < 


olent,  iiui>j-  qu'i 


cacheie :  car  quay  que  lei  Hurona,  auuit  qua  h  i 
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the  work  of  famine.  Before  spring,  about  half  of 
theii*  number  were  dead. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  cold  waa  intense  and  the 
8UOW  several  feet  deep,  yet  not  an  hour  was  free 
fi-om  the  danger  of  the  Iroquois  ;  and,  from  sunset 
to  daybreak,  under  the  cold  moon  or  in  the  driving 
Bnow-stoim,  the  French  sentiies  walked  their  rounds 
along  the  ramparts. 

The  priests  rose  before  dawn,  and  spent  the  time 
till  sunrise  in  their  private  devotions.  Then  the 
bell  of  their  chapel  rang,  and  the  Indians  came  in 
crowds  at  the  call ;  for  misery'  had  softened  their 
hearts,  and  nearly  all  on  the  island  were  now  Cliris- 
tian.  There  was  a  mass,  followed  by  a  prayer 
and  a  few  words  of  exhortation ;  then  the  hearers 
dispersed  to  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the 
little  chapel  was  filled  ten  or  twelve  times,  until  all 
had  hud  their  turn.  Meanwhile  other  priests  were 
hearing  confessions  and  giving  advice  and  encour- 
agement in  private,  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
appUrant.  This  lasted  till  nine  o'clock,  when  all 
the  Indians  returned  to  their  village,  and  the  priests 
presently  followed,  to  give  what  assistance  they 
could.     Their  cassocks  were  worn  out,  and  thev 


leur  «iut  donm^  pliu  ile  lumicre  qu'lli  d'cd  aDnienl  dam  llnfideliti!.  ne 
tTcuuenl  pun  oommcltre  mtcon  pcche  de  manner  Wan  cnnemia,  auaii  pen 
qu'il  f  *n  a  i\e  lei  tuer,  Inulcfoii  Je  puii  dire  auec  reril^,  qu'iU  nWt  |mu 
ninini  il'honTur  de  mengcr  <Ie  leura  campatriolea,  qii'uii  pt'iil  aaiiir  rii 
France  dc  manger  de  la  cliair  huniaine.  Mail  la  necewilV  n'a  plui  ile 
b>]P,  «t  ilea  dcnlB  faiDOUqnca  no  dicceriient  plug  tx  qu'cllc*  matigunt.  I^ca 
mhtv*  K  font  rvpeuea  dc  Icun  enfana.  dca  ftvivi  de  teiin  fivrei,  et  dei 
enfuif  ne  reconnoiuoient  pliu  en  Tn  cadaure  mort,  celuy  tequel  1»ra  qu'll 
viooit,  il«  appelloient  lenr  Perv."  —  Ragnenenu  Bdation  da  llurait, 
16G0,  4.  Compare  Breaaani,  Rdaiion  Abr^,  £83. 
8i> 
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were  dreseed  chieflgr  in  ddiis.^  Thejr  vinlBd  ttii 
Indian  hcmses,  and  gave  to  tiioae  whose  neciewi 
ties  were  most  lugent  small  scraps  of  hide,  seirea^ 
ally  stamped  with  a  partieidar  mark,  and  entiffing 
Ibe  recipients,  on  presenting  them  at  the  fort,  to  m 
few  acorns,  a  small  qnantitj  of  boiled  maizey  or  e 
£cagm^Eit  of  smoked  fish^  aeooxding  to  the  stanqp  on 
the  leather  ticket  of  each.  Two  hooxs  before  em- 
set  the  bell  of  flie  chapd  again  rang,  and  the  xei%- 
ions  exerdses  of  the  morning  were  repeated.*  ^ 

Thns  this  miserable  winter  wore  away,  till  tte 
opening  spring  bronght  new  fears  and  new  ne» 
cessities*' 


^  Lean  A  St^mmmm  m  QMIni  db  fa  CwyapiH  db  Mm»  lUb  St 
Jmfk,  19  Man,  leCS. 

*  Ragiieiiefta,  BdaikM  det  Hwrmt,  16IX>,  6, 7. 

'  ConcemiDg  the  retreat  of  the  Hurons  to  Ide  St  Joseph,  die  ptineipd 
authorities  are  the  RdaHotu  of  1649  and  1660,  which  are  ample  in  detaO, 
and  written  with  an  excellent  simplicity  and  modesty;  the  Bdalim 
Abr^Se  of  Bressani ;  the  reports  of  tiie  Father  Saperior  to  the  Geocfml 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome ;  the  manuscript  of  1652,  entitled  M^moirm 
la  Mart  et  leg  Vertus  det  Pires,  etc.;  the  unpublished  letters  of 
and  a  letter  of  Chaamonot»  written  on  the  spot,  and  preeenred  in  the 
Itelaliont, 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

1649. 

GABNIER. CHABANEL. 

Thb  Tobacco  Missiohs.  —  St.  Jkah  attackkd. — Death  ov  Oab- 
HiER.  —  Ths  Joubhbt  OV  Chabakbl.  —  His  Dbath.  —  Qarrbau 
4ND  Qrbloh. 

Late  in  the  preceding  autumn  the  Iroquois  had 
taken  the  war-path  in  force.  At  the  end  of  No- 
vember, two  escaped  prisoners  came  to  Isle  St 
Joseph  with  the  news  that  a  band  of  three  hundred 
warriors  was  hovering  in  the  Huron  forests,  doubt- 
ful whether  to  invade  the  island  or  to  attack  the 
towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  Father  Superior,  Rague- 
neau,  sent  a  runner  thither  in  all  haste,  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  their  danger. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  missions  in  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  St.  Jean  and  St.  Matthias,^  — 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  Grarreau 
and  Grelon,  and  the  former  under  that  of  Gamier 
and  Chabanel.     St.  Jean,  the  principal  seat  of  the 

1  The  Indian  name  of  St  Jean  was  Etarita;  and  that  of  St  Matthias, 
Ekarennkmdi. 
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mission  of  the  same  name,  was  a  town  of  five  or 
sis  hundred  families.  Its  population  was,  more- 
oi'cr,  greatly  augmented  by  the  bauds  of  fugitive 
Huions  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  When  the 
warriors  were  warned  by  Iluguencau's  messenger 
of  a  probable  attack  from  the  Iroquois,  they  were 
fur  from  being  daunted,  but,  confiding  in  their 
numbers,  awaited  the  enemy  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  valor  which  characterize  the  unstable  courage  of 
the  savage.  At  St.  Jean  all  was  paint,  feathers,  and 
uproar,  —  singing,  dancing,  howUng,  and  stamp- 
ing. Quivers  were  filled,  knives  whetted,  and  toma- 
hawks sharpened;  but  when,  after  two  days  of 
eager  expectancy,  the  enemy  did  not  apjiear,  the 
warriors  lost  patience.  Thinking,  and  probably  with 
reasnn,  that  the  Iroquois  ivcre  afraid  of  them,  they 
resolved  to  sally  forth,  and  take  the  offensive. 
With  yelps  and  whoops  they  defiled  into  the  forest, 
where  the  branches  were  gray  and  bare,  and  the 
ground  thickly  covered  with  snow.  They  pashed 
on  rapidly  till  the  following  day,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover their  wary  enemy,  who  had  made  a  wide 
circuit,  and  was  approaching  the  town  from  anotfa- 
er  quarter.  By  ill  luck,  the  Iroquois  captured  a 
Tobacco  Indian  and  his  squaw,  straggling  in  tiie 
forest  not  far  from  St.  Jean ;  and  the  two  priBoners, 
to  propitiate  them,  told  them  the  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  place,  where  none  remained  but  women, 
children,  and  old  men.  The  delighted  Iroquob  no 
longer  hesitated,  but  silently  and  swiftly  pushed  on 
towards  Hie  town. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ser- 
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enth  of  December.'  Chabanel  had  left  the  place 
a  day  or  two  before,  in  obedience  to  a  message 
from  Ragueneau,  and  Gamier  was  here  alone.  He 
was  making  his  rounds  among  the  houses,  visiting 
the  sick  and  instructing  his  converts,  when  the  hor- 
rible din  of  the  war-whoop  rose  from  the  borders 
of  the  clearing,  and,  on  the  instant,  the  town  was 
mad  with  terror.  Children  and  gii-ls  rushed  to  and 
fro,  blind  with  fright ;  women  snatched  their  in- 
fants, and  fled  they  knew  not  whither.  Gamier 
ran  to  his  chapel,  where  a  few  of  his  converts 
had  sought  asylum.  He  gave  them  his  benedic- 
tion, exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  FuitU.  and 
bade  them  fly  while  there  was  yet  lime.  For 
himself,  he  hastened  back  to  the  houses,  run- 
ning from  one  to  another,  and  giving  absolution 
or  baptism  to  all  whom  he  foimd.  An  Iroquois  met 
him,  shot  him  with  thi-ee  balls  through  the  body 
and  thigh,  tore  off  his  cassock,  and  rushed  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Gamier  lay  for  a  moment 
on  the  ground,  as  if  stunned  ;  then,  recovering  his 
senses,  he  was  seen  to  rise  into  a  kneeling  posture. 
At  a  little  distance  from  him  lay  a  Huron,  mortally 
wounded,  but  still  showing  signs  of  life.  With  the 
Heaven  that  awaited  him  glowing  before  his  fading 
vision,  the  priest  dragged  himself  towards  the  dying 
Indian,  to  give  him  absolution ;  but  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  fell  again  to  the  earth.  He  rose  once 
more,  and  again  crept  forward,  when  a  party  of  Iro- 
({uois  rushed  ujmn  him,  split  his  head  with  two 
blows  of  a  hatchet,  stripped  him,  and  left  his  body 

"  Brcuan),  IMalion  Ahr^,  284. 


on  the  ground.'  At  this  time  the  whole  town 
on  fire.  The  invaders,  fearing  that  the  absent  wai^ 
riors  might  return  and  take  their  revenge,  hastened^ 
to  finish  their  work,  scattered  firehmnds  every- 
where, and  threw  childien  alive  into  tlie  burning 
houses.  They  killed  many  of  the  fugitives,  cap- 
tured many  more,  and  then  made  a  hastj-  retreat 
through  the  forest  with  their  prisoners,  butchering 
such  of  them  as  lagged  on  the  way.  St.  Jean  lajr 
a  waste  of  smoking  ruins  thickly  stre^vn  with  black- 
ened corpses  of  the  slain. 

Towards  evening,  pai'ties  of  fugitives  reached 
St.  Matthias,  with  tidings  of  the  catastrophe.  Tbe 
town  was  wild  with  alarm,  and  all  stood  on  tbe 
watch,  in  expectation  of  an  attack ;  but  when,  in 
the  morning,  scouts  came  In  and  reported  the  re- 
treat of  the  Iroquois,  Garreau  and  Grelon  set  out 
with  a  party  of  converts  to  visit  the  scene  of  havoc. 
For  a  long  time  they  looked  in  vain  for  tbe  body 
of  Gamier;  but  at  length  they  found  him  Ifing 
where  he  had  fallen,  —  so  scorched  and  disfigiiTGd, 
that  he  was  recognized  with  difficulty.  The  two 
priests  wrapped  his  body  in  a  part  of  their  own 

'  The  Rbove  pnrticulxra  of  Qumier'i  denlh  rwt  on  the  edJpDc*  of  • 
Chriilian  Hnrun  wuinui,  nameil  Manlie.  wlin  um  him  nhoi  licnrn.  ml 
«1jo  mw  hli  Hilempt  to  reach  Ihe  d;in|;  Indiiin.  Siie  wsa  tiendf  Hrack 
down  iniiDedialelf  Rfler  with  a  war-club,  bui  rcmn'med  allic.  uiil  gtmiwl 
In  tb«  ooufbBion.  She  died  three  monihi  Liier,  >i  I(]«  St.  Jow^,  l^a 
tliv  ell^U  at  (he  litiurieB  she  hud  recelrnl.  after  rtaffirmlnii  lti«  tnA 
of  li«r  *(ui7  lo  Ha^eneaa,  w)io  wai  with  licr,  mhI  who  qncdioiMtd  hm 
on  the  (Ulyect.     (,M€moirrM  tBui-hnal  la  Mori  n  It*  Vtiim  4n  Fira  Gmtitr, 

tic,  US,).  lUgnencau  ■>•<>  ipeakxif  her  in  A^»iii''*tfinnw,inao,s. — 
The  prie<»  Orelnn  aiul  Garreai^  fuund  the  bodj  (trip[«il  Baked,  wU) 
three  ttunahot  wounds  in  tlie  abdutucti  and  thigli,  and  tw«  4Mp  liMcbal 
woundii  ia  the  head. 
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clothing ;  the  Indian  converts  dug  a  grave  on  the 
spot  where  Us  church  had  stood;  and  here  they 
buried  him.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  died 
ChiU'les  Gamier,  the  favorite  child  of  wealthy  and 
noble  [jurents,  nursed  in  Parisian  luxury  and  ease, 
then  living  and  dying,  a  more  than  willing  exile, 
amid  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  the  liuron  wil- 
derness. His  life  and  his  death  are  his  best  eu- 
logy. Breheuf  was  the  lion  of  the  liuron  mission, 
and  Gamier  was  the  lamb ;  but  the  lamb  was  as 
fearless  as  the  lion.' 

When,  on  the  following  morning,  the  warriors 
of  St.  Jean  returned  from  their  rash  and  bootless 

'  Gunier'a  derolion  to  the  miHion  wu  atwolute.  He  (nok  liltls  ur 
no  inierot  in  the  oewa  from  Fraoce,  which,  at  IntenaU  of  frDin  one  to 
tliKC  yean,  found  iu  wajr  to  the  Huron  towns.  Uia  compmilon  Brciuni 
uya.  llinl  tie  would  walk  thirty  or  forty  milei  in  the  hottest  summer  diiy, 
to  baptize  some  dying  liidian,  when  tlio  country  waa  inlbited  by  tlie  enemy. 
On  slmilai-  ernndi,  be  would  sometimea  poas  tlie  niglit  alone  in  Uie  forest 
ill  the  depth  of  winter.  Ho  was  anxLoua  to  fail  into  the  lianda  of  the 
Iroquois,  lluit  tie  might  preaeli  the  FailJi  to  them  ercn  out  of  tile  tnldat 
of  the  Are.  In  one  of  hb  unpublished  tellers  tie  wrltfi,  "  Praised  be  our 
Ixinl,  wlio  piutislies  me  for  m/  sini  by  depriving  me  of  this  crown" 
(the  crown  of  nrnrtyrdomt.  After  the  death  of  Brfbeuf  and  Lalemanl, 
he  writes  to  bis  brother:  — 

"  Il^IasI  Mon  cher  tHre,  si  nin  conscieuce  ne  me  convainqualt  el  ne 
me  coiifondail  de  mon  infldi^litij  bu  aervloe  de  notre  bon  mUtre,  je  pour- 
mis  eap^rer  quelqne  bveur  ^iprocliante  du  i«llea  qu'il  a  (kites  aui  bien- 
heureux  martyrs  avec  qui  j'avaia  le  bien  de  converser  soutcnl.  ^lunt 
dans  lei  mOmei  ocouioni  el  dangers  qu'ils  ^talent,  mais  »a  juillis  itiu 
fliit  uraindre  que  je  ne  denienre  loujours  indigne  d'une  telle  eonronne." 

He  contented  bimself  with  the  mcMt  wretched  fhre  during  the  last 
years  of  ftmine.  liTing  in  good  measure  on  roots  and  ncorru ;  "  alttiough." 
■nj'S  nigueneau,  "  he  had  been  the  cherished  son  of  a  rich  and  noble 
house,  on  wliom  all  llie  aOeclion  of  hii  father  had  centred,  and  who  had 
been  nourished  on  food  very  dlflferenl  Brom  that  of  swine."  —  RJalimda 
Ilurmt,  IflfiO,  12. 

Far  his  (;liaracler,  sec  Itaguenean,  Brestani,  Tanner,  and  Aicgambe, 
who  devotes  ninny  pa^s  to  the  deai..ript!on  of  his  religiaui  traits ;  hut  llie 
coin{ilexioii  of  his  mind  is  beat  reflected  in  his  prtrala  latteia. 


sally,  and  saw  the  ashes  of  their  desolated  homes 
and  the  ghastly  relics  of  their  murdered  families, 
they  seated  themselves  amid  the  ruin,  sileut  and 
motionless  as  statues  of  bronze,  with  hcadii  bowt'd 
down  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thus  they  re- 
mained througli  half  the  day.  Tears  and  wailing 
were  for  women ;  this  was  the  mourning  of  wai^ 
riors. 

Gamier's  colleague,  Chabanel,  had  been  recalled 
from  St.  Jean  by  an  order  from  the  Father  Supe- 
rior, who  thought  it  needless  to  expose  the  life  of 
more  than  one  priest  in  a  position  of  so  much  dan- 
ger. He  stopped  on  his  way  at  St.  Matthias,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  December,  the 
day  of  the  attack,  left  that  town  with  seven  or  eight 
ChrlBtian  Hurons.  The  journey  was  louah  and  dif- 
ficult. They  proceeded  through  the  forest  about 
eighteen  miles,  and  then  encamped  in  the  snow. 
The  Indians  fell  asleep ;  but  Chabanel,  from  an 
ai»prehen8ion  of  danger,  or  some  other  cause,  re- 
mained awake.  About  midnight  he  heard  a 
strange  sound  in  the  distance,  —  a  confuaiou  of 
fierce  voices,  mingled  with  songs  aud  outcries.  It 
was  the  Iroquois  on  their  reti-eat  with  their  pri»- 
onera,  some  of  whom  were  defiantly  singing  their 
war-songs,  after  the  Indian  custom.  Chabanel 
waked  his  companions,  who  instantly  took  flight 
He  tried  to  follow,  but  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  light-footed  savages,  who  returned  to  St,  Mat- 
thias, and  told  what  had  occurred.  They  said,  how- 
ever, that  Chabanel  had  left  them  aud  taken  aa 
opposite  dii-ection,  in  order  to  reach  Isle  St.  Joi 
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His  brother  priests  were  for  some  time  ifjnorant 
of  what  had  befallen  him.  At  length  a  Huron 
Indiiin,  who  had  been  converted,  but  afterward 
apostatized,  gave  out  that  he  had  met  him  in  the 
forest,  and  aided  him  with  his  canoe  to  cross  a 
river  which  lay  in  his  path.  Some  supposed  that 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  died  of  cold  and  himger; 
but  others  were  of  a  diflferent  opinion.  Their  sus- 
picion was  confirmed  some  time  afterwards  by  the 
renegade  Huron,  who  confessed  that  he  had  killed 
Chabanel  and  thrown  his  body  into  the  river,  after 
robbing  him  of  his  clothes,  his  hat,  the  blanket  or 
mantle  which  was  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  and 
the  bag  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  papers. 
He  declared  that  his  motive  was  hatred  of  the 
Faith,  which  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Hurons.' 
The  priest  had  prepared  himself  for  a  worse  fate. 
Before  leaving  Sainte  Marie  on  the  Wye,  to  go 
to  his  post  in  the  Tobacco  Nation,  he  had  mitten 
to  his  brother  to  regard  him  as  a  victim  destined  to 
the  fii'cs  of  the  Iroquois.*  He  added,  that,  though 
he  was  natui^ally  timid,  he  was  now  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  danger;  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  only 
superhuman  power  could  have  wrought  such  a 


chan^i 


I  him.^ 


I  Af/mnirrt  towhanl  la  Mart  tt  In  Votn»  i^  Phn,  ttc.     MS. 

>  Abrdlj/  de  la  fir  du  P.  yofl  Chabami.     MS. 

'  "  le  «ui«  fort  upprehenaif  du  mnn  nuturel;  toulefoii.  niRinteilBiit 
qw  ie  VB}*  au  plui  Krand  dimmer  el  qu'il  me  lemble  que  U  niorl  n'e<(  pus 
etloi'iiii^o,  ie  no  aeni  plus  de  cnunle.  Celte  dupotiLliin  lie  vleiil  pu  ilc 
moj."  — AWaftonrfa//-.™.*,  lOGO,  18. 

The  follooinfc  U  the  row  oiwlc  hy  Ombaiiel.  at  a  linic  when  hi* 
ilitKURt  at  ttie  Indtan  mode  iif  tife  bviet  him  with  tvni  pint  inns  (o  a>k  to  be 
recalled  from  the  nUaiiaii.    It  ii  Ininalated  front  tha  Latin  orlipnal :  — 


Gai-reau   and   Grelou,  in    their  mission    of  St 
Matthias,  were  exposed  to  other  dangers  thau  those 
of  the  Iroquois.     A  report  was  spread,  not  ooly 
that  they  were  magicians,  but  that  they  had  a  t 
cret  understanding  with  the  enemy.     A  noctumalji 
council  was  called,  aud  their  death  was  decree^  I 
In  the  morning,  a  furious  ci'owd  gathered  before  i 
lodge  which  they  were  about  to. enter,  screech: 
and  yelling  after  the  manner  of  Indians  when  thejrJ 
compel  a  prisoner  to  run  the  gantlet.      The  Iw 
priests,  giving  no  sign  of  fear,  passed  through  i 
crowd  and  entered  the  lodge  unharmed.     Hatched 
were  brandished  over  them,  but  no  one  would  be 
the  first  to  strike.     Their  converts  were  amazed  at 
their  escape,  aud  they  themselves  ascribed  it  to 
the  interposition  of  a  protecting  Providence.     The 
Huron  missionaries  were  doubly  in  danger,  —  not 
more  from  the  Iroquois  than  from  the  blind  rage  of 
those  who  shoidd  have  been  their  friends.' 

"My  Lord  Jesus  ChrUt.  wljo,  ia  the  admirable  dupuaitlan  of 
paternal  providence,  bait  willed  that  1,  althdugh  mint  uiiiri 
be  a  cO'liiborer  with  the  holy  ApoBtlet  in  thii  rioejard  of  llic  llurciM,' 
1,  Noel  Chabnnel,  impelled  by  ttie  deaire  of  fUfllling  thy  holjr  wlU 
Tancing  ilie  uonTenion  of  the  lUTngei  of  tliii  land  to  th;  Ikiih.  ilo  i 
llie  preBciiL'o  of  llie  moit  holy  ascruncat  of  thy  pnwioiu  bo4j  anil 
which  is  God'a  Inbernavle  nnionti  men,  to  rpmain  pcrpctuallj'  attadwd 
IhU  rnlMion  of  Ihe  Hurons,  undersundiag  all  thingi  lumnBog  li 
terpretation  acddiBpowliir  the  Supcrior«of  the  Society  of  Je«i«. 
Ibre  I  entreat  tliee  to  receive  me  aa  the  perpetual  tervaiit  of  tlii* 
and   lo   render  roe   worthy  of  lo  anblime  a   uiinUtry.     AtnnL    Thk 
twentieth  day  of  June,  1047," 

)  Ragueneau,  RtUuion  dn  ilnnmt,  1U60,  W. 

One  of  tliew  Iwu  uiisiioniirii>s.  Garrenu,  waa  aftcrwania  killed  b^  tW 
Iroquoii,  who  ihot  him  ihrnugh  tlie  tpine,  in  ICW,  new  Mootnal.  — D» 
Quen,  AJolMB.  1U»1,  41. 
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COUHAOB    OF    THB    IbOQUOIB.  —  ImHOADB    AND    BaTTLEB.  —  DbATH 

OF  Buteuz. 

As  spring  approached,  the  starving  multitude 
on  Isle  St.  Joseph  grew  reckless  with  hunger. 
Along  the  main  shore,  in  spots  where  the  sun  lay 
warm,  the  spring  fisheries  had  already  begun,  and 
the  melting  snow  was  imcovering  the  acorns  in  the 
woods.  There  was  danger  everywhere,  for  bands 
of  Iroquois  were  again  on  the  track  of  their  prey.^ 
The  mis6rable  Hurons,  gnawed  with  inexorable 
famine,  stood  in  the  dilemma  of  a  deadly  peril  and 
an  assured  death.  They  chose  the  former;  and, 
early  in  March,  began  to  leave  their  island   and 

1  "  Mais  le  Printemps  estant  yenu,  les  Iroquois  nous  ftircnt  encore 
plus  cruels;  et  ce  sont  eux  qui  yraycment  ont  ruind  toutes  nos  espe- 
ranees,  et  qui  ont  fait  yn  lieu  d'horreur,  yne  terre  de  sang  et  de  carnage, 
TO  theatre  de  cruautd  et  vn  sepulchre  de  carcasses  d<fcham<5e8  par  les 
langueurs  d'yne  longue  famine,  dVn  pais  de  benediction,  d'yne  terre  de 
Saintetc  et  dVn  lieu  qui  n'auoit  plus  rien  de  barbare,  depuis  que  le  sang 
respandu  pour  son  amour  auoit  rendu  tout  son  peuple  Chrestien."  — 
Bagueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1660,  28. 

[411] 
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GKO08  to  file  main-land,  to  gatlier  what 
tiiey  oonld.  The  ice  was  still  ^tuxk^  but  tli|i 
advancing  season  had  softened  it;  and,  as  a  bod^ 
of  them  were  crossing,  it  broke  under  Hmr 
Some  were  drowned;  while  others  dragged 
selves  ont,  drenched  and  pierced  with  cold,  to 
miserably  on  the  fiozen  lake,  before  tiiey  oonld 
a  shelter.  Other  parties,  more  fortunate,  gtinei 
the  shore  safely,  and  b^;an  thehr  fishing,  drridad 
into  companies  of  from  eight  or  ten  to  a  bmidnA 
persons.  But  die  Iroquok  were  in  wait  f or  tiftom,  A 
lai^  band  of  warriors  had  already  made  their  waf; 
through  ice  and  snow,  from  their  towns  in  Geotial 
New  York.  They  surprised  the  Huron  fishenaeai 
surrounded  them,  and  cut  tiiem  in  piaoes  wilAMMii] 
resistance,  —  tracking  out  the  various  parties  of 
their  victims,  and  hunting  down  fugitives  with  sudi 
persistency  and  skill,  that,  of  all  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  main,  the  Jesuits  knew  of  but  one  who 
escaped.^ 

"  My  pen,"  writes  Ragueneau,  "  has  no  ink  black 


1  "  Le  iour  de  TAnnonciatioD,  Tingt-cinqaiesme  de  Mare,  me 
d'Iroqaois  ayans  marclie  prez  de  deux  cents  lieues  de  pais,  k  trmoen  let 
glaces  et  les  neges,  trauersans  les  inontagncs  et  les  forest*  pleines  (]*haf^ 
reur,  surprirent  au  commencement  de  la  nuit  le  camp  de  nos  Ciireatieai, 
et  en  flrent  me  cruelle  boucherie. '  II  sembloit  que  le  Ciel  coodukit 
toutes  leurs  demarches  et  qu'ils  eurent  vn  Ange  pour  guide :  car  ilt 
diuiserent  leurs  troupes  auec  tant  de  bon-lieur,  qu'ils  trouuerent  tn  moint 
de  deux  iours,  toutes  les  bandes  de  nos  Ciirestiens  qui  estoient  diapered 
9a  et  Ik,  esloigndes  les  vnes  des  autres  de  six,  sept  et  huit  lieues,  cent  per* 
sonnes  en  vn  lieu,  en  vn  autre  cinquante ;  et  mesme  il  y  auoit  queiqiict 
fiunilles  solitaires,  qui  s'estoient  cscartdes  en  des  lieux  moins  connns  el 
hore  de  tout  chemin.  Chose  estrange !  de  tout  ce  monde  dissipc,  to 
homme  s'eschappa,  qui  vint  nous  en  apporter  les  nouuellea."  — 
neau,  Reiation  det  Hurtms,  1650,  28,  24. 
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enough  to  describe  the  fiiry  of  the  Iroquois."  Still 
the  goadings  of  famine  were  relentless  and  irresisti- 
ble, "  It  is  said,"  adds  the  Father  Superior,  "  that 
hunger  will  drive  wolves  from  the  forest.  So,  too, 
our  etaiTing  Hurons  were  driven  out  of  a  town 
which  had  become  an  abode  of  horror.  It  was  the 
end  of  Lent,  Alas,  if  these  poor  Christians  could 
have  bad  but  acorns  and  water  to  keep  then-  fast 
upon !  On  Easter  Day  we  caused  them  to  make 
a  general  confession.  On  the  following  morning 
they  went  away,  leaving  us  all  their  little  possess- 
ions; and  most  of  them  declared  publicly  that  they 
made  us  their  heirs,  knowing  well  that  tliey  were 
near  their  end.  And,  in  fact,  only  a  few  days 
passed  before  we  heard  of  the  disaster  which  we 
luid  foreseen.  These  poor  people  fell  into  ambus- 
cades of  our  Iroquois  enemies.  Some  were  killed 
on  the  spot ;  some  were  dragged  into  capti\1tj' ; 
women  and  children  were  burned.  A  few  made 
their  escape,  and  spread  dismay  and  panic  every- 
where, A  week  after,  another  band  was  overtaken 
by  the  same  fate.  Go  where  they  woidd,  they  met 
with  slaughter  on  all  sides.  Famine  pursued  them, 
or  they  encountered  an  enemy  more  cruel  than 
cruelty  itself;  and,  to  crown  their  misery,  they 
heard  that  two  great  armies  of  Iroquois  were  on 
the  way  to  exterminate  them,  .  ,  ,  Despair  was 
imivcrsal." ' 

The  Jesuits  at  St.  Joseph  knew  not  what  coiuue 
to  take.  The  doom  of  their  flock  seemed  inevit- 
able.    When    dismay   and    despondency   were    at 

I  Bagucncao,  [Ualiim  da  BvTon,  1060,  21. 


their  height,  two  of  the  principal  Huron  chiefii 
came  to  the  fort,  and   asked   an  intep-iew 
Ragueneau  and  his  companions.    They  tnld  thei 
that   the    Indians   had   held   a   council    the  nigU 
before,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  islund.     Som 
would  disperse  in  the  most  remote  and  inaco 
ble  forests ;  others  would  take  refuge  in  a  dista 
spot,    apparently    the    Grand    Manitonlin    Island  d 
othew  would  try  to  reach  the  Andastes :  and  othej 
would  seek  safety  in  adoption  and  incorporatioa ' 
with  the  Iroquois  themselves. 

"  Take  courage,  brother,"  continued  one  of  the 
chiefs,  addressing  Ragueneau.  "  You  can  save  us, 
if  you  will  but  resolve  on  a  bold  step.  Clioose  i 
place  where  you  can  gather  us  together,  and  pre^ 
vent  this  dispersion  of  our  people.  Turn  yoi 
eyes  towards  Quebec,  and  transport  thither  what  i 
left  of  this  mined  country.  Do  not  wait  till  i 
and  famine  have  destroyed  us  to  the  last 
We  are  in  your  hands.  Death  has  taken  jrom 
you  more  than  ten  thousand  of  us.  If  yn 
longer,  not  one  will  remain  alive ;  and  then 
will  be  sorry  that  you  did  not  save  those  whom 
yon  might  have  snatched  from  danger,  and  who 
showed  yon  the  means  of  doing  so.  If  you  do  as 
we  wish,  we  will  form  a  church  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Quebec.  Our  faith  will  not  be 
extinguished.  The  examples  of  tlie  French  and 
the  Algonquins  will  encourage  us  in  our  dulyj 
and  their  charity  will  relieve  some  of  our  misery 
At  least,  we  shall  sometimes  find  a  morsel 
bread  for  our  children,  who  so   long  have  hit 
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nothing  but  bitter  roots  and  acorns  to  keep  them 
alive." ' 

The  Jesuits  were  deeply  moved.  They  con- 
sulted together  again  and  again,  and  prayed  in 
turn  during  forty  hours  without  ceasing,  that  theu: 
minds  might  be  enlightened.  At  length  they  re- 
solved to  grant  the  petition  of  the  two  chiefs,  and 
save  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Hiu-ons,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  an  asylum  where  there  was  at  least  a 
hope  of  safety.  Their  resolution  once  taken,  they 
pushed  their  preparations  with  all  speed,  lest  the 
Iroquois  might  learn  their  purpose,  and  lie  in  wait 
to  cut  them  off.  Canoes  were  made  ready,  and  on 
the  tenth  of  June  they  began  the  voyage,  with  all 
their  French  followers  and  about  three  himdred 
Huron.**.     The  lluron  mission  was  abandoned. 

"  It  was  not  without  tears,"  writes  the  Father 
Superior,  "  that  we  left  the  country  of  our  hopes  and 
our  hearts,  where  our  bretliren  had  gloriously  shed 
their  blood."  *  The  fleet  of  canoes  held  its  melan-' 
choly  way  along  the  shores  where  two  yeai-s  before 
had  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  savage  com- 
munities of  the  continent,  and  where  now  all  was  a 
waste  of  death  and  desolation.  Then  they  steered 
northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Georgian 
Bay,  witn  its  countless  rocky  islets;  and  everywhere 
they  saw  the  traces  of  the  Iroquois.  When  they 
reached  Lake  Nipissing,  they  found  it  deserted, — 

■  Ra^eneau,  Rdation  da  tl^mmi.  1060,  26.  It  appenn  from  tliQ  MS. 
Journal  dft  SH/HfrieiiTi  ilet  JAailn,  IliaC  a  plan  of  bringing  llie  remnant 
of  the  Huron*  to  Quebec  was  diiciiased  anil  approved  by  Laleniani  and 
111*  aaiiocialcs,  in  a  council  helil  bj  ihem  at  that  place  in  April. 

*  Compare  BivMani,  StMiott  Abr^^  288. 
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notliing  remaining  of  the  Algonquins  wfaa  dwidt^OR 
its  shore,  except  the  ashes  of  their  bnnit  migmmm 
A  litde  farther  on,  there  was  a  fort  hmkt  of  tiw% 
where  the  Iroquois  who  made  this  desolatiini  linl 
spent  the  winter ;  and  a  league  or  two  hdow%  tiboqi 
was  another  similar  fort  The  Btver  Ottawa  wm  A 
solitude.  The  Algonquins  of  Allumette  Idftiid 
ihe  shores  adjacent  had  jeQI  been  kilted  or 
away,  never  again  to  return.  ^^*Whai  I  oame  iq^ 
this  great  river,  only  thirteen  years  ago,"  wntai 
Bagueneau,  ^^  I  found  it  bordered  with  AlgonqoiK 
tribes,  who  knew  no  God,  and,  in  their  infid^Hy^ 
(bought  themselves  gods  on  earUi;  for  tiiey  hiA, 
all  that  they  desired,  abundance  of  fish  and 
and  a  prosperous  trade  widi  allied  nationa : 
they  were  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  But  since 
they  have  embraced  the  Faith  and  adored  the  cross 
of  Christ,  He  has  given  them  a  heavy  share  in  this 
cross,  and  made  them  a  prey  to  misery,  torture, 
and  a  cruel  death.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  people 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  only 
consolation  is,  that,  as  they  died  Christians,  they 
have  a  part  in  the  inheritance  of  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  scourgeth  every  one  whom  He 
receiveth."  ^ 

As  the  voyagers  descended  the  river,  they  had  a 
serious  alarm.  Their  scouts  came  in,  and  reported 
that  they  had  foimd  fresh  footprints  of  men  in  the 
forest.     These  proved,  however,  to  be  the  tracks, 

1  Hagueneau,  Rdatim  det  ffurxmt,  1650, 27.    Thete  Algonquins  of  tlit 
Ottawa,  though  broken  and  dispersed,  were  not  destrojed,  as  *" 
supposes. 
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not  of  enemies,  but  of  friends.  In  the  preceding 
autumn  Bressani  had  gone  down  to  the  French 
settlements  with  about  twenty  Hurons,  and  was  now 
returning  with  them,  and  twice  their  number  of 
armed  Frenchmen,  for  the  defence  of  the  mission. 
Ilis  scouts  had  also  been  alarmed  by  discovering  the 
footprints  of  Raguencau's  Indians ;  and  for  some 
time  the  two  parties  stood  on  their  guard,  each 
taking  the  other  for  an  enemy.  When  at  length 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  met  with  em- 
braces and  rejoicing,  Bressani  and  his  Frenchmen 
had  come  too  late.  All  was  over  with  the  Hurons 
and  the  Huron  mission;  and,  as  it  was  useless  to  go 
farther,  they  joined  Riigueneau's  party,  and  retraced 
their  course  for  the  settlements. 

A  day  or  two  before,  they  had  had  a  sharp  taste 
of  the  mettle  of  the  enemy.  Ten  Iroquois  warriors 
had  spent  the  winter  in  a  little  fort  of  felled  trees 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ottawa,  hunting  for  sub- 
sistence, and  waiting  to  waylay  some  passing  canoe 
of  Hurons,  Algonquins,  or  Frenchmen.  Bressani's 
piirty  outnumbered  them  six  to  one ;  hut  they  re- 
solved that  it  should  not  pass  without  a  token  of 
their  presence.  Late  on  a  dark  night,  the  French 
and  Hurons  lay  encamped  in  the  forest,  sleeping 
about  their  foes.  They  had  set  guards:  but  these, 
it  seems,  were  drowsy  or  negligent;  for  the  ten 
Iroquois,  watching  tlieir  time,  upproached  with  the 
stealth  of  lynxes,  and  glided  like  shadows  into 
tile  midst  of  the  camp,  where,  by  the  dull  glow 
of  the  smouldering  fires,  they  could  distinguish  the 
recumbent  figures  of  their  Tictims.     Suddenly  they 
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with  tlidir  hatdiets  mofig  tiie  dwpfMl.  tteMh 
were  killed  befoie  Hie  mt  cmdd  wpihtg  to^«ilr 
weapom.  Bressam  leaped  up,  mA  teeeiiwl  iOh  ttte 
inrtant  thtee  arrow-wotmds  in  the  hmA.  Tbm  fitt* 
quote  "w&cB  tmrraonded,  and  a  deepeiite  4|||^ 
mt&A  in  the  dai^.  Six  of  Atem  wete  Idflad  iuk 
:8pot,  aood  two  made  prieonetR ;  whileilie 
two,  bieakiiig  lhro«(gh  Hie  crowd,  boandal  mfr  If 
&e  etfoip  and  escaped  in  the  forest 

Ihe  united  parties  socm  after  reaehed  Monfenil; 
but  <he  Hnrens  refined  to  rraciain  in  a  Mp9t  im 
posed  to  the  Iroqnois.  Aooordingly,  tiiey  liD 
«eended'  thse  ^  Lawrence,  and  at  ienglh,  im  iBm 
twenty-eighdi  of  July,  leadked  Qu^^ec.  Sen  tShs 
Ursulines,  the  hospital  nuns,  and  the  inhabitants 
taxed  their  resources  to  the  utmost  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  the  exiled  Hurons.  Their  good- 
will exceeded  their  power ;  for  food  was  scarce  at 
Quebec,  and  the  Jesuits  themselves  had  to  bear  die 
chief  burden  of  keeping  the  sufferers  alive.* 

But,  if  famine  was  an  evil,  the  Iroquois  were  a 
far  greater  one ;  for,  while  the  western  nations  of 
their  confederacy  were  engrossed  with  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Hurons,  the  Mohawks  kept  up  incessant 
attacks  on  the  Algonquins  and  the  French.  A 
party  of  Christian  Indians,  chiefly  from  I^Uerjrt 
planned  a  stroke  of  retaliation,  and  set  out  for  the 
Mohawk  country,  marching  cautiously  and 
forward  scouts  to  scoiu*  the  forest  One 
Huron,  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  large  Is 

1  Compare  Jiichereao,  HittoirB  dt  VHM^ 
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party,  and,  seeing  that  he  could  not  escape,  formed 
on  the  instant  a  villanous  plan  to  save  himself. 
He  ran  towards  the  enemy,  crying  out,  that  he  had 
long  been  looking  for  them  and  was  delighted  to 
see  them ;  that  his  mition,  the  Hurons,  had  come 
to  an  end :  and  that  henceforth  his  countiy  was  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  where  bo  many  of  his  kins- 
men and  friends  had  been  adopted.  He  had  come, 
he  declared,  with  no  other  thought  than  that  of 
joining  them,  and  turning  Iroquois,  as  they  had 
done.  The  Iroquois  demanded  if  he  had  come 
alone.  He  answered,  "  No,"  and  said,  that,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  had  joined  an  Algon- 
quin war-party  who  were  in  the  woods  not  far 
off.  The  Iroquois,  in  great  delight,  demanded  to 
be  shown  where  they  were.  This  Judas,  as  the 
Jesuits  caJl  him,  at  once  complied;  and  the  Algon- 
quins  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  onset,  and  routed 
with  severe  loss.  The  treacherous  Huron  was  ivell 
treated  by  the  Iroquois,  who  adopted  hira  into  their 
nation.  Not  long  alter,  he  came  to  Canada,  and, 
with  a  view,  as  it  was  thought,  to  some  further 
treachery,  rejoined  the  French.  A  sharp  cross- 
questioning  put  him  to  confusion,  and  he  presently 
confessed  his  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  to  death ; 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  by  one  of  his  onn 
couutrjTnen,  who  split  his  head  with  a  hatchet.' 

In  the  comse  of  the  summer,  the  Frencli  at 
Three  Itivers  became  aware  that  a  baud  of  Iroquois 
was  prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sixty  men 
went  out  to  meet  them.     Far  from  retreatiug.  the 

■  Bahucumu,  Rdalia,,  |«W,,80. 
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Iroquois,  who  were  about  twenty-five  in  number, 
got  out  of  their  canoes,  and  took  post,  waist-deep 
in  mud  and  water,  among  the  tall  rushes  at  the 
margin  of  the  river.  Here  they  fought  stubbornly, 
aud  kept  all  the  Frenchmen  at  bay.  At  length, 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  they  entered  their 
canoes  again,  and  paddled  off.  The  French  rowed 
after  them,  and  soon  became  separated  in  the  cbase^ 
whereupon  the  Iroquois  turned,  and  made  despersi 
fight  with  the  foremost,  retreating  again  as  soon 
the  others  came  up.  This  they  repeated  sereral 
times,  and  then  made  their  escape,  after  killing  a 
number  of  the  best  French  soldiers.  Their  leader, 
in  this  affair  was  a  famous  half-breed,  known  a 
Flemish  Bastard,  who  is  st)'led  by  Ragueneau 
abominatioa  of  sin.  and  a  monster  produced  betwei 
a  heretic  Dutch  father  and  a  pagan  mother." 

In  the  forests  far  north  of  Three  Rivers  dwi 
the  tribe  called  the  Atticamegiies,  or  Nation  of  the 
White  Fish.  From  their  remote  position,  and  the 
difficult  natiu-e  of  the  intervening  conntiT,  they 
thought  themselves  safe ;  but  a  band  of  Iroquoii 
marching  on  snow-shoes  a  distance  of  t«'enty  da; 
journey  northwai-d  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  fell  upon' 
one  of  their  cami)3  in  the  winter,  and  made  a  gen- 
eral butcher)'  of  the  inmates.  The  tribe,  however, 
still  held  its  ground  for  a  time,  and,  being  all  good 
Catholics,  gave  their  missionary,  Father  Biiteux, 
an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  them  in  their  own 
country.  Buteux,  who  had  long  been  stationed  at 
Three  Rivers,  was  in  ill  health,  and  for  years  bad 
rarely  been  free  from  some  form  of  bodily  suffering. 
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Nevertheless,  he  acceded  to  theu:  request,  and,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  spring,  made  a  remarkable 
journey  on  snow-shoes  into  the  deptha  of  this 
frozen  wilderness.'  In  the  year  following,  he  re- 
peated the  undertaking.  With  him  wore  a  large 
party  of  Atticamegues,  and  several  Frenchmen. 
Game  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and  they  were  forced 
by  hunger  to  separate,  a  Huron  convert  and  a 
Frenchman  named  Fontarabie  remaining  with  the 
niissionai-y.  The  snows  had  melted,  and  all  the 
streams  were  swollen.  The  three  travellers,  in  a 
small  birch  canoe,  pushed  their  way  up  a  turbulent 
river,  where  falls  and  rapids  were  so  mimerous.  that 
many  times  daily  they  were  forced  to  carry  their 
bark  vessel  and  their  baggage  thi'ough  forests  and 
thickets  and  over  rocka  and  precipices.  On  the 
tenth  of  May,  they  made  two  such  portages,  and, 
soon  after,  reaching  a  third  fall,  again  lifted  their 
canoe  from  the  water.  They  toiled  through  the 
naked  forest,  among  the  wet,  black  trees,  over 
tangled  roots,  green,  spongy  mosses,  mouldering 
leaves,  and  rotten,  prostrate  trunks,  while  the  cat^ 
araot  foamed  amidst  the  rocks  hard  by.  The  In- 
diim  led  the  way  with  the  canoe  on  his  head,  while 
Buteux  and  the  other  Frenchman  followed  witU  tlio 
baggage.  Suddenly  they  were  set  upon  by  a  troop 
of  Iroquois,  who  bad  crouched  behind  thickets, 
rocks,  and  fallen  trees,  to  waylay  them.  The  Huron 
was  captured  before  he  had  time  to  fly.  Buteux 
and  the  Frenchman  tried  to  escape,  but  were  in-  • 
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Fats  oi  tus  Vahqukkhi. — Tun  RBrooKai  or  St.  Jbm  Bxniwr* 
AXD  Si.  Midiiti.. — TuK  TiinACCu  Nation  ako  ith  WAMORtttMos. 
—  TuK  HoDKKH  Wyandot*  —Tub  Bit»«  Bit.  — T«k  [Icrohs 
AT  QtiKUKL-,  —  Notkx-Damii  de  LoRxmi. 

Ieoquois  bullets  and  tomahawks  had  killed  the 
Hui'OQs  by  hundreds,  but  famine  and  disease  had 
killed  inconijiarably  more.  The  miseries  of  the 
stamng'  crowd  on  Isle  St.  Joseph  had  been  shared 
J  in  an  equal  degree  by  smaller  bands,  who  had 
wintered  in  remote  and  secret  retreats  of  the  wil- 
deiTioas.  Of  those  who  survived  that  season  of 
death,  many  were  so  weakened  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  wandering  life,  which  was 
new  to  them.  The  llurons  lived  by  agriculture : 
tiicir  fields  and  crops  were  destroyed,  and  they 
were  so  hunted  from  place  to  place  that  they 
could  rarely  till  the  soil.  Game  was  very  scarce : 
and,  without  agriculture,  the  country  could  support 
only  a  scanty  and  scattered  population  like  that 
which  maintained  a  stniggUag  existence  ui  the  wil- 
derness of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  mortality 
among  the  exiles  was  prodigious. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  for-  i 
tunes  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  a  nation  once  i 
prosperous,  and,  in  its  own  eyes  and  those  of  its 
neighbors,  poweiful   and  great.      None  were  left 
alive    within   their    ancient    domain.      Some    had 
sought  refuge  among  tlie  Neutrals  and  the  Eries, 
and  shared  the  disasters  which  soon  overwhelmed  I 
those    tribes  ;    others    succeeded    in   reaching   thtt  I 
Andastes;  while  the  inhabitants  of  two  towns,  St.  I 
Michel  and  St,  Jean  Uaptiate,  had  recourse  to  i 
expedient  which  seems  equally  strange  and  desper- 
ate, but  which  was  in  accordance  with  Indian  prac- 
tices.    They  contrived  to  open   a   communication^ 
with  the  Seneca  Nation  of  the  Iroquois,  and  prom- 
ised to  change  their  nationality  and  tmn  Scnecas 
as  the  price  of  their  lives.     The  victors  accepted 
the  proposal ;    and  the  inhabitants  -of  these   two 
towns,  joined  by  a  few  other  Hurons,  migrated  in 
a  body  to    the   Seneca   country.     They  were    not- 
distributed  among  different  villages,  but  were  al-9 
lowed  to  fonn  a  town  by  themselves,  where  the] 
were  afterwards  joined  by  some  prisonci-s  of 
Neutral  Nation.     They  identified  themselves  witii 
the  Iroquois  in  lUl  but  religion, — holding  bo  fast  tof 
their  faith,  that,  eighteen  yeai-s  after,  a  Jesuit  t 
sionary  found  that  many  of  them  were  still  good 
Catholics.' 

The  division  of  the  Hurons  called  the  Tobacco 
Nation,  favored  by  their  isolated  position 


1  Compare  RrlMinn.  lotl,  4 ;  1600. 14.  38;  ■nil  1670.  flU.  Tht  Hma 
town  ■muiiK  ilie  Senccu  na>  tsllcd  Gandiiuftan^.  Kathvr  KmniD  *) 
here  In  IMS,  uxl  gite*  aa  wcouol  of  tu>  «)*i(  in  tbe  Ibhum  of  MtiQ. 


mountains,  had  held  their  ground  longer  than  the 
rest ;  but  at  length  they,  too,  were  compelled  to 
fly,  together  with  such  other  Hurons  as  bud  taken 
refuge  with  them.  They  made  their  way  north- 
ward, and  settled  on  the  Island  of  Michilimack- 
inac,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Ottawaa, 
who,  with  other  Algonquins,  had  been  diiven  by 
fear  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  the  banks  of  the  River  Ottawa. 
At  Michilimackinac  the  Hurons  and  theii-  allies 
were  ag-ain  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and,  after 
remaining  several  years,  they  made  another  re- 
move, aud  took  possession  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Even  here  their  old  enemy  did  not  leave  them  in 
peace  ;  whereupon  they  fortified  themselves  on  the 
main-land,  and  afterwards  migrated  southward  and 
west^vard.  This  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
Illinois,  an  Algonqmu  people,  at  that  time  very 
numerous,  but  who,  like  many  other  tribes  at  this 
epoch,  were  doomed  to  a  rapid  dimhmtion  from  wars 
with  other  savage  nations.  Continuing  their  migra- 
tion westward,  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  reached 
the  Mississippi,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  Sioux. 
They  soon  quarrelled  with  those  fierce  children  of 
the  prahie.  who  drove  them  from  their  counti7. 
They  retreated  to  the  poiith-westem  exti-emity  of 
I^akc  Superior,  and  settled  on  Point  Saint  Esprit,  or 
Shagwamigon  Point,  near  the  Islands  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  As  the  Sioux  continued  to  hara-^s  them, 
they  left  this  place  about  the  year  lfi71,  and 
returned   to  MichLliraackinac,  where  they  settled, 
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not  on  the  island,  but  on  the  neighboring  Point 
St.  Ignace,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
jieninsula  of  Michigan.  The  greater  part  of  them 
afterwards  removed  thence  to  Detroit  and  Sandoskv, 
where  they  lived  under  the  name  of  Wyandots 
until  within  the  present  century,  maiutaining  a 
marked  influence  over  the  surrounding  .\igoa- 
quins.  They  bore  an  active  part,  on  the  side 
of  tile  French,  in  the  war  which  ended  in  the 
reduction  of  C'anada ;  and  they  were  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  English  in  the  ludiun 
war  nnder  Pontiac'  The  government  of  tbo 
United  States  at  length  removed  them  to  reserves 
on  the  western  frontier,  where  a  remnant  of  them 
may  still  be  found.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  \Vy- 
andots,  whose  name  is  so  couspicuous  in  the  history 
of  our  border  wars,  are  descendants  of  the  ancieat 
Ilurons,  and  chiefl)'  of  that  portion  of  them  called 
the  Tobacco  Nation." 

When  Ragueneau  and  his  party  left  Isle  SL  J 
Joseph  for  Quebec,  the  greater  number  of  the  Hu- 
rons  chose  to  remain.  They  took  possession  of  the 
stone  fort  which  the  French  had  abandoned,  and 
where,  with  reasonable  vigilance,  they  could  main- 
tain themselves  against  attack.     In  tbe  succeeding 

I  See  "  Ilijtory  of  the  Conspinuj  of  PantJ«c." 

'  Tlie  migntiuni  of  Iliif  band  Ot  the  IIiiTiiiu  ma;  be  Irwwd  hj  do- 
tielicd  pMMge*  and  incideatal  remark*  la  the  firlaiiau  nT  161rl.  ISQU, 
1UU7,  1670,  ItiTl,  ind  167:^.  Nk-alu  Fcrrut,  in  hii  chapter.  O^toir  ^ 
FUillt  da  HuruHi  rAiuiA  dr.  Inir  Pagt.  anil  in  tlie  chapter  Iblliiwinjt,  flt» 
a  lonit  and  rather  iinllued  aocounl  uf  their  luoTetnenta  and  advMttww. 
Six  alao  L*  Folerie,  lliitoin  dr  fAm*>ii/,a  S^/iiaUrlBnab,  11.  M-W.  A*- 
cordkng  to  ilio  Rrlalian  of  1070,  Ihe  Iluroni,  whm  Uting  at  S 
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autumn  a  small  Iroquois  war-party  had  the  auda- 
city to  cross  over  to  the  island,  and  build  a  fort  of 
felled  trees  in  the  woods.  The  llurons  attacked 
them ;  but  the  invaders  made  so  fierce  a  defence, 
that  they  kept  their  assailants  at  bay,  and  at  length 
retreated  with  little  or  no  loss.  Soon  after,  a  much 
larger  baud  of  Ouondiiga  Ii-oquois,  approaching 
undiscovered,  built  a  fort  on  the  main-land,  oppo- 
site the  island,  but  concealed  from  sight  in  the 
forest.  Here  they  waited  to  waylay  any  purty  of 
Hnrons  who  might  venture  ashore.  A  Huron  "war- 
chief,  named  Ktienne  .\nnaotaha,  whose  life  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  a  succession  of  conflicts  and  adventures, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  always  in  luck, 
landed  with  a  few  companions,  and  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Iroquois.  lie  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself,  when  they  called  out  to  him,  that  they 
came  not  as  enemies,  but  as  fViends,  and  that  they 
brought  wanipiira-bclts  and  presents  to  persuade 
the  Hurons  to  forget  the  past,  go  back  with  them 
to  their  countrj,  become  their  adopted  countrymen, 
and  live  with  them  as  one  nation.  Etienne  sus- 
pected treachery,  but  concealed  his  distrust,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Iroquois  with  an  air  of  the 
utmost  confidence.  They  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  theu'  invitation ;  but 
he  replied,  that  there  wore  older  and  wiser  men 
among  the  Harons,  whose  counsels  all  the  people 
followed,  and  that  they  ought  to  lay  the  proposal 
before  them.  He  proceeded  to  advise  them  to 
keep  'ud  over  his  compan- 

i(  open  the  ncgo- 
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tiation.  His  apparent  fiTankness  completely  de- 
ceived them ;  and  they  insisted  that  he  himself 
should  go  to  the  Huron  village,  while  his  compan- 
ions remained  as  hostages.  He  set  out  accordingly 
with  three  of  the  principal  Iroquois. 

When  he  reached  the  village,  he  gave  the  whoop 
of  one  who  brings  good  tidings,  and  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice  that  the  hearts  of  their  enemies 
had  changed,  that  the  Ii'oquois  would  become  their 
countrymen  and  brothers,  and  that  they  should 
exchiinge  their  miseries  for  a  life  of  peace  and 
plenty  in  a  fertile  and  prosperous  land.  The 
whole  Huron  population,  full  of  joyful  excitement, 
crowded  about  him  and  the  three  envoys,  who  were 
,  conducted  to  the  principal  lodge,  and  feasted  on  the 
^  best  that  the  village  could  supply.  Etienne  seized 
the  opportunity  to  take  aside  four  or  five  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  and  secretly  tell  them  his  suspi- 
cions that  the  Iroquois  were  plotting  to  compass 
their  destruction  under  cover  of  overtures  of  peace; 
and  he  proposed  that  they  should  meet  treachery  . 
with  treachery.  He  then  explained  his  plan,  which 
was  highly  approved  by  his  auditors,  who  be^ed 
him  to  charge  himself  with  the  execution  of  it. 
Etienne  now  caused  criers  to  proclaim  through  the 
village  that  every  one  should  get  ready  to  emigrate 
in  a  few  days  to  the  country  of  their  new  fi-iends. 
The  squaws  began  their  preparations  at  once,  and 
all  was  bustle  and  alacrity ;  for  the  Hurons  them- 
selves were  no  less  deceived  than  were  the  Iro- 
quois envoys. 
During  one  or  two  succeeding  days,  many  mes- 
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sages  and  visits  passed  between  the  Ilurons  and 
the  Iroquois,  whose  confidence  wns  such,  that  thirtj'- 
seven  of  their  best  warriors  at  length  came  over  in 
a  body  to  the  Huron  village.  Etienne's  time  had 
come.  lie  and  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the  secret 
gave  the  word  to  the  Huron  warriors,  who,  at  a 
signal,  raised  the  wai'-whoop,  rushed  upon  their 
visitors,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  One  of  them, 
who  lingered  for  a  time,  oiivned  before  he  died  that 
Etienne'a  suspicions  were  just,  and  tliat  they  had 
designed  nothing  less  than  the  massacre  or  capture 
of  all  the  Hnrons.  Three  of  the  Iroquois,  imme- 
diately before  the  slaughter  began,  had  received 
from  Etienne  a  wai-ning  of  their  danger  in  time  to 
make  their  escape.  The  year  before,  lie  had  been 
captured,  with  Brebeuf  and  Lalemaut,  at  the  tomi 
of  St.  Louis,  and  had  owed  his  life  to  these  three 
warriors,  to  whom  he  now  paid  back  the  debt  of 
gratitude.  They  carried  tidings  of  what  had  be- 
fallen to  their  counti-jmen  on  the  main-land,  who, 
aghast  at  the  catastrophe,  fled  homeward  in  a 
panic.' 

Here  was  a  sweet  morsel  of  vengeance.  The 
miseries  of  the  Hurons  were  ligiited  up  with  a 
brief  gleam  of  joy;  but  it  behooved  them  to  make 
a  timely  retreat  from  their  ishxnd  before  the  Iro- 
quois came  to  exact  a  bloody  retribution.  Towards 
spring,  while  the  lake  was  still  frozen,  many  of 


1  Rag^ienMU,  tiilalim  dti  Hanna,  IS5I,  6,  6.  !«  Mvrcrer.  In  the  Aa- 
latmn  of  ISM.  pr»crv(^a  the  iprKh  of  t  Huron  chief,  in  which  he  >pm1n 
or  ihis  kUkJr,  >iid  wldi  *nme  partioolBr*  not  meDlioned  bj  RagueOMU. 
He  gi><;<  Ihinj'-fuur  u  tlie  Diunbor  killed. 
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them  escaped  on  the  ice,  while  another  party 
wards  followed  in  canoes.  A  few,  who  had  neitbi 
strength  to  walk  nor  canoes  to  transport  them,  pel 
force  remained  behind,  and  were  soon  massaci 
by  the  lioqiiois.  The  fugitives  directed  tbeiT' 
course  to  the  Grond  Manitoulin  Island,  where 
they  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  to  the 
nnmher  of  about  four  hundred,  descended  the  Ot- 
tawa, and  rejoined  theii-  countrymen  who  had  gone 
to  Quebec  the  year  before. 

These  united  parties,  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
a  few  other  fugitives,  formed  a  settlement  on  laod 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  near  the  south-westcin 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  immedintclv  belo' 
Quebec.  Here  the  Jesuits  built  a  fort,  like 
on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  with  a  chajiel,  and  a  small 
house  for  the  missionaries,  while  the  bark  dwell- 
ings of  the  Hurons  were  clustered  around  the  pro- 
tecting ramparts.'  Tools  and  seeds  were  given 
them,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  GraduuUy  they  rallied  from  their  dejection, 
and  the  mission  settlement  was  hegiuuiug  to  wear 
an  apjiearance  of  thrift,  when,  in  1656,  the  Iro- 
quois made  a  descent  u]>ou  tbem,  and  carried 
off  a  large  number  of  captives,  under  the  very 
cannon  of  Quebec ;  the  Fi-ench  not  daring  to  fire 
upon  the  invaders,  lest  they  should  take  revenge 

1  TI.0  lito  of  lUe  fori  wu  the  esUiB  now  knci*ii  «  "  U  Tm»  da 
Fort."  neu  l\w  bixling  uf  tin-  Kleani  lerrj.  In  IKM,  Mr.  N.  H.  BovMt, 
■  reiiileal  neu  tlie  ipot,  id  mskiDg  amne  cxcni'iitiun),  Inimil  •  xilti 
mrtll  five  feet  Uuok,  which,  tlierc  uui  be  liltJe  Joubt.  wm  ihM  of  Itw  vnk.  | 
in  queiliuD-  ThU  w»ll  «u  originAllj  cruwucil  with  piUwilM. 
BuHcn,  UMotieal  SkdA  of  lAe  l^  p/  CMmw.  2& 
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Upon  the  Jesuits  who  were  at  that  time  in  their 
country.  This  calamity  was,  four  years  after,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  when  the  best  of  the  Huron  war- 
riors, including  their  leader,  the  crafty  and  valiant 
fitienne  Annaotaha,  were  slain,  fighting  side  by 
side  with  the  I'l-ench,  in  the  desperate  conflict  of 
the  Long  Sault.' 

The  attenuated  colony,  replenished  by  some 
straggling  bands  of  tlie  same  nation,  and  gtill  num- 
bering several  hundred  persons,  was  removed  to 
Quebec  after  the  inroad  in  1656,  and  lodged  in 
a  square  inclosure  of  palisades  close  to  the  fort.' 
Here  they  remained  about  ten  years,  when,  the 
danger  of  the  times  having  diminished,  they  were 
again  removed  to  a  place  called  Notre-Darae  de 
Foy,  now  St.  Foi,  three  or  four  miles  west  of 
Quebec.  Six  yeai-s  after,  when  the  soil  was  im- 
poverished and  the  wood  in  the  neighborhood 
exhausted,  they  again  changed  their  abode,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  who  owned  the 
land,  settled  at  Old  Lorette,  nine  miles  from  Que- 
bec. 

C^aumonot  was  at  this  time  their  missionary. 
It  may  be  remembered  tliat  he  had  professed  spe- 
cial devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Ijoretto,  who,  in 
his  boyhood,  had  cured  him,  .is  lie  believed,  of  a 
distressing  malady.^  He  had  always  cherished  the 
idea  of  building  a  chapel  in  honor  of  her  in  Canada, 

■  RflatioK,  1060  (uinnjmniu),  14. 

>  In  ■  plan  uf  Quebec  of  1660.  the  "  Fort  d«a  Huniiu  "  i*  kid  dawn 
on  *  <pui  ailjoinlng  tlie  norUi  tide  of  I^e  pment  Flacc  d'AnoM. 

>  Sccanfr,  p.  102. 


:er  the  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  — 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  house  where- 
in Saint  Joseph  dwelt  with  his  virgin  spouse,  and 
which  angels  bore  through  the  air  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Italy,  where  it  remains  an  object  of  pil- 
grimage to  this  day,  Chaumonot  opened  his  plan 
to  his  brother  Jesuits,  who  were  delighted  with 
it,  and  the  chapel  was  begun  ut  once,  not  without 
the  intervention  of  miracle  to  aid  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  It  was  built  of  brick,  like  its 
original,  of  which  it  was  an  exact  facsimile ;  imd 
it  stood  in  tlie  centre  of  a  quadrangle,  the  four 
sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the  bark  dwell- 
ings of  the  Hui'ons,  ranged  with  perfect  order  in 
straight  lines.  Hither  came  many  pilgrims  from 
Quebec  and  more  distiint  settlements,  and  here 
Our  Lady  granted  to  her  suppliants,  says  Chau- 
monot, many  mii-aculous  favors,  insomuch  that  "it 
would  require  an  entire  book  to  describe  them 
aU."' 

But  the  Hurons  were  not  destined  to  remain 
permanently  even  here ;  for,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  they  removed  to  a  place  four  miles  distant, 
now  called  New  Lorette,  or  Indian  Lorette.  It 
was  a  wild  spot,  covered  with  the  primitive  forest, 
and  seamed  by  a  deep  and  tortuous  ravine,  where 

1  "Let  grtc«t  qn'oo  7  obtientpar  rentremiie  de  Is  Htra  de  Dies 
Tont  ju*qu'au  miracle.  Comme  il  &udroit  cornpowr  on  IWre  entier  poor 
d^crire  toulei  cea  &veura  eitraordmairei,  je  n'en  lappoTteni  que  d«a(, 
■yant  4ti  t^moin  oculaire  de  I'une  et  propre  aitjet  de  I'autre."  —  Vie,  Oo. 

The  remoial  from  Notr«-D«nie  do  Foy  took  place  at  the  end  of  1673, 
and  the  chapel  wu  floiilied  in  the  following  fear.  Compare  1-7*  di 
CAauDtomK  wiih  Dablon,  Rtkdiim,  16T2-TS,  p.  21;  and  OkA.,  Rdatiam, 
1678-79,  p.  269. 
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the  St.  Charles  foams,  white  as  a  snow-drift,  over 
the  black  ledges,  and  where  the  sunlight  struggles 
through  matted  boughs  of  the  pine  and  fir,  to  bask 
for  brief  moments  on  the  mossy  rocks  or  flash  on 
the  hurrying  waters.  On  a  plateau  beside  the  tor- 
rent, another  chapel  was  built  to  Our  Lady,  and 
another  Huron  town  sprang  up ;  and  here,  to  this 
day,  the  tourist  finds  the  remnant  of  a  lost  people, 
harmless  weavers  of  baskets  and  sewers  of  mocca- 
sins, the  Huron  blood  fast  bleaching  out  of  them, 
as,  with  every  generation,  they  mingle  and  fade 
away  in  the  French  population  around.^ 

1  An  intemtiiig  aooonnt  of  a  ritit  to  Indian  Loretta  in  1721  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  Hutorique  of  CbarieToiz.  Kalm,  in  hit  TraveU  in 
North  America,  describes  its  condition  in  1749.  See  also  Le  Bean,  Avea- 
tmrm,  L  106 ;  wbo,  bowerer,  can  hardlj  be  regarded  as  an  anthoritj. 
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—  Scp&EMjicT  or  TUE  Iko<)i;oib, 

It  was  well  for   the  European  colonies,  above 
all  for  those  of  England,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Iroquois  was  but  the  wisdom  of  savages.     Their 
sagacity  is  past  denying  ;  it  showed  itself  in  manya 
ways;  but  it  was  not  equal  to  a  comprehension  off 
their  own  situation  and  that  of  their  race.     Cool 
they  have  read  their  destiny,  and  curbed  tlicir  i 
ambition,  they  might  have  leagued  with  themselvt 
four  great  communities  of  kindred  lineage,  to  re-a 
sist  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  and  oppoie 
a  barrier  of  fire  to  the  spread  of  the  voun^  col- 
onics   of  the    East.      But   their   orgnniscatJon  aiwl  < 
their  intelligence  were  merely  the  instruments  of  I 
a  blind   frenzy,  which   impelled    them  to  destzoy4 
those  whom  they  might  have  made  their  allies  in 
a  common  cause. 

Of  the  four  kindred  communities,  two  at  least, 
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the  Hurons  and  the  Neutrals,  were  probably  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  Iroquois.  Either  one  of 
these,  with  union  and  leaderehip,  could  have  held 
its  ground  against  them,  aud  the  two  united  could 
easily  have  crippled  them  beyond  the  power  of 
doing  mischief.  But  these  so-called  nations  were 
mere  aggregations  of  villages  and  families,  with 
nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  a  government 
They  were  very  liable  to  panics,  because  the  part 
attacked  by  an  enemy  could  never  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  prompt  succor  from  the  rest ;  and  when 
once  broken,  they  could  not  be  rallied,  because  they 
had  no  centre  around  which  to  gather.  The  Iro- 
quois, on  the  other  hand,  had  an  organization  mtli 
which  the  ideas  and  habits  of  several  generations 
were  intrnvoven,  and  they  had  also  sagaciovts  lead- 
ers for  peace  and  war.  They  discussed  all  ques- 
tions of  policy  with  tlie  coolest  deliberation,  and 
knew  how  to  turn  to  profit  even  imperfections  in 
tJieir  plan  of  goveniment  which  seemed  to  promise 
only  weakness  and  discoi-d.  Thus,  any  nation, 
or  any  ki^  town,  of  their  confederacy,  could 
make  a  separate  war  or  a  separate  peace  with  a 
foreign  nation,  or  any  part  of  it.  Some  member 
of  the  league,  as,  for  example,  the  Cay-ugas,  would 
make  a  covenant  of  friendship  with  the  enemy,  and, 
while  the  infatuated  victims  were  thus  lulled  into  a 
delusive  security,  the  war-pailies  of  the  other  na- 
tions, often  joined  by  the  Cayuga  wanioi's,  would 
ovcrwlielra  them  by  a  sudden  onset  •'*  was  not 

by  their  craft,  nor  by  i 
for   military  purpos* 
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that  this  handful  of  savages  gained  a  bloody  ra- 
premacy.  They  carried  all  before  them,  because 
they  were  animated  throughout,  as  one  man,  by 
the  same  audacious  pride  and  insatiable  rage  for 
conquest.  Like  other  Indians,  they  waged  war  on 
a  plan  altogether  democratic,  —  that  is,  each  i 
fought  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit :  and  they  owed  thoir 
nnity  and  vigor  of  action  to  the  homicidal  frenzy 
that  urged  them  all  alike. 

The  Neutral  Nation  had  taken  no  part,  on  either  ' 
side,  in  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Ha- 
rons ;  and  their  towns  were  sanctuaries  where  either 
of  the  contending  parties  might  take  asylum.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  made  fierce  war  on  their  west- 
em  neighbore,  and,  a  few  years  before,  destroyed.  . 
with  atrocious  cnielties,  a  Uirge  fortified  town  of 
the  Nation  of  Fire.'  Their  turn  was  now  corae, 
and  their  victims  found  fit  avengers ;  for  no  sooner 


4 
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'  "Tjat  fumtner,"  wriiei  Lslvmuit  in  IMS.  "two  ttumMwd  watrioM 
or  Ihe  Neutnl  Kition  atlacked  a  town  of  the  NatioD  of  Fl»,  ■•!)  Ifaffi- 
fled  witli  ■  piiliiaJc,  and  dereniJetl  by  nine  liundrcd  warriun.  Thtj  took 
It  after  a  licge  of  fen  diyi ;  kilkd  auiy  on  the  apot :  and  wih  elgfat 
hundred  priioneri,  men,  itomea,  and  children.  Afler  bitraiiig  tcToit/ef 
the  bc»l  warrion,  tlioy  put  out  tlie  eyei  of  llie  old  nten,  and  cot  awiy 
their  lipi,  and  then  left  ihem  to  drag  out  a  miaenible  eitucnc*.  BaboU 
the  fcourge  that  ii  depopulating  all  thia  counlry '. "  —  lUatitit  dm  U^tm, 
lOH,  »8. 

The  AMi*taeronDon>,  Atsislaehonnonai  Maaoouiina,  or  NatlMiof  Av 
(more  correctly,  perhapi.  Nation  of  the  Prairie),  were  a  t«i7  tuuMMMi 
Algonquin  peopU  of  the  Weat,  apeaking  the  »ame  laoguaga  m  Ih*  San 
and  Foxn.  Id  the  map  of  Sanaon,  the;  are  pJHced  in 
of  Michigan;  and  according  to  the  Hrlaiian  of  IS6S,  Otty  k 
towns.  They  were  a  luiionary,  uid  in  some  meui 
p«a)p)e.  They  AihI  before  their  cnemiea  to  the  nvighbarbood  vf  Vm 
Hirer  in  Wiaconain.  nhere  they  long  remained.  Freqaaoi  inwittaB  <f 
them  irlll  be  found  in  the  later  Hrbaiom,  and  ia  amUtufonrj  ddOBMMIk 
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were  the  Hurons  broken  up  and  dispersed,  than 
the  Iroquois,  without  waiting  to  take  breath, 
turned  their  fury  on  the  Neutrals.  At  the  end  of 
the  uutuQiu  of  l(i5U,  they  assaulted  and  took  one 
of  their  chief  towns,  said  to  have  contained  at 
the  time  more  than  sixteen  hundred  men,  besides 
women  and  children ;  and  early  in  the  following 
spring,  they  took  another  town.  ITie  slaughter 
was  pradigioiis,  and  the  victors  drove  back  troops 
of  captives  for  butchery  or  adoption.  It  was  the 
death-blow  of  the  Neutrals.  They  abandoned 
their  corn-fields  and  villages  in  the  wildest  terror, 
and  dispersed  themselves  abroad  in  forests,  which 
could  not  )ield  sustenance  to  such  a  multitude. 
They  perished  by  thousands,  and  from  that  time 
forth  the  nation  ceased  to  exist.' 

During  two  or  three  succeeding  years,  the  Iro- 
quois contented  themselves  with  harassing  the 
French  and  Algonquins;  but  in  1653  they  made 
treaties  of  peace,  each  of  the  five  nations  for  itself, 
and  the  colonists  and  their  red  allies  had  an  interval 
of  rest.  In  the  following  Jlay,  an  Onondaga  ora- 
tor, on  a  peace  visit  to  Montreal,  said,  in  a  speech 

■  K>gtM>ne>a,  Itdalum,  1G6I,  4.  In  lite  unpublUheJ  jouma)  kcjit  by 
the  SutiTinr  ot  (he  Juuibi  nl  Qocbev.  it  la  wnl,  uniler  <liitf  of  April, 
ItUil,  thai  iHiwi  IhuI  juit  ciinie  friim  Montreal,  Ilial.  in  tlic  jircrcilinfE 
autumn.  Hilwi  l>iiii<lr«;<l  Iniqiixlii  hail  Uken  a  Keuinl  invn  :  that  tl<e 
Neniial*  liiul  ancrvard*  aitackcd  tlieni,  anil  killeil  (wd  liuiiJrcvl  uf  ihclr 
warrkin:  and  that  tw«lv»  linndrad  Iioquola  Uail  again  UivkW  ilio  N'eu- 
ml  tuuntrj  to  lakc  their  retcllgt^,  IjuBtau,  Jfowci  da  ^nvtwirt,  11.  176, 
ItlTve.  OH  Ih*  autlinrily  at  Father  Julirii  GamlCi  a  tlngDlar  and  iiii|it<>b- 
ahle  acmunl  uf  the  oripn  uf  ttii>  •■»■ 

An  old  chwr,   Daiu*^   <  Iran   an 

•ilnpt«<l  prlauoer  of  iIm  "t  tlw 

^nmai  of  Watvm  Re 
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to  the  Governor,  "  Our  young  men  will  no  moral 
fight  the  French  ;  but  they  are  too  wurlike  to  stay  " 
at  home,  aud  this  summer  we  shall  invade  the 
country  of  the  Eries.  The  earth  tivmbles  und 
quakes  in  that  quarter ;  but  here  all  i-emaiiu 
calm."'  Eai'ly  in  the  autumn.  Father  he  &loyn«, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  peace  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  Onondagas,  returned  with  the  tidings 
that  the  Iroquois  were  all  on  fire  witU  this  new 
enterprise,  and  were  about  to  mai'ch  ngiiinst  ths 
Eries  with  eighteen  hundred  warriors,' 

The  occasion  of  this  new  war  is  said  to  have  been  I 
«s  follows.     The  Eries,  who  it  will  be  remembered  I 
dwelt  on  the  south  of  the  lake  named  after  them,  T 
had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Spnecas,  and  I 
in  the  preceding  year  had  sent  a  deputation  of  thirtjrl 
of  their  principal  men  to  confirm  it.     While  tlicy  I 
were  in  the  great  Seneca  town,  it  happened  that  I 
one  of  that  nation  was  killed  in  a  casual  quurrdl 
with  an  Erie ;  whereupon  his  counti'ymcn  rose  in  al 
fury,  and  murdered  the  thirty  deputies.     'ITien  i 
Bued  a  brisk  war  of  reprisals,  in  which  not  only  the 
Senecas,  but  the  other  Iroquois  nations,  look  part. 
The  Eries  captured  a  famous  Onondaga  chief,  and 
were  about  to  bum  him,  when  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing them  of  the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  concilia- 
tion :    und  Ihey  resolved  to  give  him  to  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  murdered  deputies,  to  take  the  phkce 
of  her  lost  brother.     The  sister,  by  Indian  law,  hod 

I  U  McreipT,  IMallim,  1654.  9. 

*  Ihi-L,  HI.     Lc  Moync,  in  hii  inicrciUng  JoumU  □(  hi*  n 
fepeitedljr  allwlM  to  tlieir  prcpw«tinnt. 
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it  in  her  choice  to  receive  him  «ith  a  fraternal 
embrace  or  to  bum  him ;  but,  though  she  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  no  one  doubted  that  she  would 
choose  the  gentler  altemntive.  Accordingly,  he 
was  clothed  in  gay  attii'e,  and  all  the  town  fell  to 
feasting  in  honor  of  his  adoption.  In  the  midst  of 
the  festivity,  the  sister  returned.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Erie  chiefs,  she  rejected  with  iudig- 
nntion  their  proffer  of  a  now  brother,  declared  that 
she  would  be  revenged  for  her  loss,  and  insisted 
that  the  prisouer  should  forthwith  be  burned.  The 
chiefs  remonstrated  in  vain,  representing  the  danger 
in  which  such  a  procedure  would  involve  the  nation; 
the  female  fury  was  inexorable ;  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  stiipped  of  his  festal  robes,  was  bound  to 
the  stake,  and  put  to  death.'  He  warned  his  tor- 
mentors with  his  last  breath,  that  they  were  burning 
not  only  him,  hut  the  whole  Erie  nation ;  since  his 
countrymen  would  take  a  fiery  vengeance  for  his 
fate.  His  words  proved  true;  for  no  sooner  was 
his  story  spread  abroad  among  the  Iroquois,  than 
the  confederacy  resounded  with  war-songa  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  warriors  took  the  field  under  their 
two  great  war-chiefs.  Notwithstanding  Le  Moyne's 
report,  their  number,  according  to  the  Iroquois  ac- 
count, did  not  exceed  twelve  huudied.* 

They  embai'ked  in  canoes  on  the  lake.     At  their 
approach  the  Eries  fell  back,  withdrawing  into  tlie 

)  Till*  »M  tiitir  •Utvnwnl  to  Chaniiionot  bt»1  Ualilon,  M  Onon>!BK>, 
in  KoveiDlnr  nf  thia  year.     Thoj'  ulil^il.  ilui  Ui*  Qmabin'  nf  ')>v  I-.nct 


tuft)  ctte  bodj^^  wliai^  fai<%tug  fSymathmm  wUk 
pttHittfdai^  and  fi^Bed  ttew,  Hicy  swtitod  tlie  ifi* 
]^Mae&  ##  4m»  kivad«fs<  By  the  kmesi 
&e  £riei»  nuaibei^.tira  ^crasBOid  vrwaixami 
fAAei  Yf6m&A  tad  <^iiUb«ft.  Bui  this  U  tbe  wpotl 
of  die  Ifoqads,  ivkd  wocei  natiUHlly  diipcwed  ti 
e»$^g;eritte  Ihe  IbMe  ^  thdi  nennM. 

lliey  A{y|Madl^  tiie  Brfe  iort)  aad  tvm  nf 
fiiirit  ^eft,  dt«Med  Hk#  FiMdbtnn,  advatioBd  asd 
ifidled  011  ttoM  wiliiitk  t0  iuamndw;  One  nf  dicM 
l»id  lately  bMii  lMi|»tuied  by  Le  Moyaep  aad  ]» 
«h0ii«^  f^  <3i^  Erieii^  tiiitt^  If  thqrdidiiot  ykld  m 
fte6,  th«y  imid  gU  dMui  AMI,  fer  tiie  MflBter  <^ 
Wad  on  the'  sid^  <yf  &e  boquefai.  Tfa»  Eifas  mik^ 
swered  \ntti  yelld  of  derfeion.  '^  Who  is  this  master 
of  your  lives  ?  "  they  cried ;  "  our  hatchets  and  our 
right  arms  are  the  masters  of  ours."  The  Iro- 
quois rushed  to  the  assault,  but  were  met  with  a 
shower  of  poisoned  arrows,  which  killed  and  wound- 
ed many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  back.  They 
waited  awhile,  and  then  attacked  again  with  un- 
abated mettle.  This  time,  they  carried  their  baik 
canoes  over  their  heads  like  huge  shields,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  storm  of  arrows;  then  plant- 
ing them  upright,  and  mounting  them  by  tibe 
cross-bars  like  ladders,  scaled  the  barricade  witih 

based,  of  coarse,  on  Iroquois  reports,  the  Iroquois  force  is  alao  Mt 
at  twelve  hundred,  but  that  of  the  Eries  is  reduced  to 
three  thousand  warriors.    Eren  this  may  safely  be 
geration. 

Though  the  Eries  had  no  firenmns,  they  used 
great  efllbct,  discharging  them,  it  is  said,  with  surpriaiBf 
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such  impetuous  fuiy  that  the  Eiies  were  thrown 
into  a  panic.  Those  escaped  who  could ;  but  the 
butchery  was  frightful,  rmd  from  that  day  the  Eries 
as  a  nation  were  uo  more.  The  victors  paid  dear 
for  their  conquest  Their  losses  were  so  heavy  that 
they  were  forced  to  remain  for  two  months  in  the 
Ei'ie  country,  to  bury  theit  dead  and  nurse  their 
wounded.' 

One  enemy  of  their  own  race  remained,  —  the 
Andastes.  This  nation  appears  to  have  been  inferior 
in  numbers  to  either  the  Huj-ons,  the  Neutrals,  or 
the  Ei-icH ;  but  they  cost  their  assailants  more  trouble 
than  all  these  united.  The  Mohawks  seem  at  first 
to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  .\nda8tc  war;  and, 
between  the  yeare  1650  and  1660,  they  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  these  stubborn  adversaries,  that 
they  were  reduced  from  the  height  of  audacious 
insolence  to  the  depths  of  dejection.*     Theremain- 

■  De  Quell.  lUaiitn,  IB66,  81.  Tlie  Inxjunh.  il  teema.  knnwanl* 
madv  oilier  expediiion*.  to  finiih  lliclr  work,  Ai  leui,  iliey  lulil  Clian- 
nmnot  and  Dablon.  m  the  autunia  of  Uiit  year,  ttial  they  mGanl  lo  do  to 
in  tlie  ftilloiring  aprinK. 

It  ■eemi.  ihib  before  attacking  tbe  rtcu  Ibrl  of  tliv  Erin,  the  Itoqnais 
had  made  a  promiae  to  wonliip  tlie  new  God  ot  tlie  Krencli,  if  He  wiiulit 
pte  lliem  the  victory.  Thia  promiae,  and  the  tucoen  irhich  fbllowed, 
{nOfed  of  frreal  adTuntage  to  the  mtaalon, 

Variuua  iTadlliiin*  are  extant  among  the  modern  mnnanl  of  the  Iru- 
qiKMB  coneerning  the  war  with  tlie  Eriea,  They  agree  in  little  beyond 
llw  fiwt  of  llie  QXiiteiicc  and  ileatructian  nf  Uuil  people.  Inileeit.  Indian 
tradiliuiui  are  "ery  rarely  of  any  Talue  aa  hiatorical  cvideiitt'.  l.>iie  iil 
IliCM  ■lorie*.  told  me  anme  year*  n^  hy  a  very  intelligent  Iroquoi*  of  the 
Cayu^  Kalinn.  I*  a  airikiDg  llluitniioa  at  Iroquoia  rerociiy.  li  repre- 
•ciiti.  that,  tliL-  night  alUir  the  great  battle,  the  fbreit  waa  liGhlv<l  up  with 
mora  tlian  ■  ihouaand  Droa.  at  each  nT  which  an  Erie  was  burning  hUtc. 
It  diffin  from  lite  Inatodnl  ■  '  n  makinf  Iha  Erie*  the  aggre«am. 

'  fi 

■bout  Ihla  time  a 
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ing  four  nations  of  the  Iroquois  league  Dow  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  fared  scarcely  better  than  the 
Mohawks.  In  the  spring  of  16()'2,  eight  hundred 
of  their  warriors  set  out  for  the  Anduste  countnr, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  great  town  of  their  enemies,  they  saw  Uiat  they 
had  received  both  aid  and  counsel  from  tlie  nci<;h- 
boring  Swedish  colonists.  The  town  was  fortified 
by  a  double  palisade,  flanked  by  two  bastJom,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  several  small  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted.  Clearly,  it  was  not  to  be  ouried 
by  assault,  as  the  invadera  had  promised  them- 
selves. Their  only  hope  was  in  treachery ;  and, 
accordingly,  twenty-five  of  theii-  warriora  gained 
entrance,  on  pretence  of  settling  the  terms  of  a 
peace.  Here,  Hgain,  ensued  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment; for  the  Aiidastes  seized  them  all,  built  higfa 
scaffolds  visible  from  without,  and  tortured  them  to 
death  in  sight  of  their  coiintiTmen,  who  thereupon 
decamped  in  miserable  discomfiture.' 

The  Scnecas,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 
five  Iroquois  nations,  now  found  themselves  at- 
tacked in  turn, — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  fidl  of  despondency  at  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox.  The  French  reaped  a  profit  from  their 
misfortunes ;  for  the  disheartened  savages  made 
them  overtures  of  peace,  and  begged  that  they 
would  settle  in  their  country,  teach  tliem  lo  for- 
tify their  towns,  supply  them  with  arms  and  nm- 
munition,  and  bring  "black-robes"  to  show  them 
the  road  to  Heaven." 

I  Ulenunl,  lUUHm.  1663.  10.  *  ItU^  IMt, 
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The  Andaste  war  became  a  war  of  inroads  and 
akirmishes,  imder  which  the  weaker  pai-ty  gradu- 
ally wasted  away,  though  it  sometimes  won  laurels 
at  the  expense  of  its  adversary.  Thus,  in  1672,  a 
party  of  twenty  Senecas  and  forty  Cayugas  went 
against  the  Andastes.  They  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  the  one  from  the  other,  the  Cayugas  being 
in  advance,  when  the  Senecas  were  set  upon  by 
about  sixty  young  Andastes,  of  the  class  known  as 
"  Bumt-Knives,"  or  "  Soft-Metals,"  because  as  yet 
they  had  taken  no  scalps.  Indeed,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  mere  hoys,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 
They  killed  one  of  the  Senecas,  captured  another, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight ;  after  which,  flushed  with 
their  victory,  they  attacked  the  Cajngas  witli  the 
utmost  fiuy,  and  routed  them  completely,  killing 
eight  of  them,  and  wounding  twice  that  number, 
who,  as  is  reported  by  the  Jesuit  then  in  the  f'ayuga 
towns,  came  home  hidf  dead  with  gashes  of  knives 
and  hatchets,'  "May  God  preserve  the  Andastes," 
exclaims  the  Father,  ■'  and  prosper  their  arms,  that 
the  Iroquois  may  be  humbled,  and  we  and  our 
missions  left  in  peace!"  "None  but  they,"  he  else- 
where adds,  "  can  curb  the  pride  of  the  Iroquois." 
The  only  strength  of  the  Andastes,  however,  was 
in  their  courage:  for  at  this  time  they  were  reduced 
to  three  hundred  fighting  men ;  and  about  the  year 
1675  they  were  finally  overborne  by  the  Senecas.' 
Yet  they  were  not  wholly  destroyed  ;  for  a  remnant 

■  Dablon.  Bfloti<m.  1873.  24. 

>  £tat  Pritaa  dtt  Minion;  in  Hdaliimt  hfdiUt,  XL  44.  Rilatirm, 
1676,  2.     Thi*  is  one  of  die  A^olinu  printed  bj  Mr.  Leoox. 
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of  this  valiimt  people  continued  to  subsist,  under 
the  name  of  Conestogas,  for  nearly  a  centurj',  ttotil, 
in  1763,  they  were  butchered,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  the  white  ruffians  known  as  the  '■  Paxton  Boj^s,"' 

The  bloody  tiiumphs  of  the  Iroquois  were  com- 
plete. They  had  "  made  a  soliHide,  and  called  it 
peace."  All  the  surrounding  nations  of  their  own 
lineage  were  conquered  and  broken  up,  while 
neigbboriug  .\lgonquiu  tiibes  were  suffered  to 
exist  only  on  condition  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute 
of  wampum.  The  confederacy  remained  a  wedge 
thrust  between  the  growing  colonies  of  France  and 
fingland. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  conquerors  t 
Their  triumphs  had  cost  them  dear.  As  cai'ly  as 
the  year  1660,  a  writer,  evidently  well-infonocd, 
reports  that  their  entire  force  had  been  reduced  to 
twenty-two  hundred  warriors,  while  of  these  not 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true  Iro- 
quois stock.  The  rest  was  a  medley  of  adopted 
piTsoners,  —  llurons,  Neutrals,  Eries,  and  Indians 
of  various  Algonquin  tribes.'    Still  their  aggressive 


I 


>  "  Hi*loi7  of  die  Conipimiry  of  PouUm."  Ch«p.  XXIV. 
SIlM.  in  UiHari-al  St'tiHuiaf.  II.  2»T. 

»  Rttalim.  1060.  «.  7  (wiooymou*).  Le  Jeune  My*,  •' Thrir  tictoriw 
tMT«  (o  ilcpopulkleil  tlieir  town*.  lliM  lliere  are  mors  forvitnun  In  thOB 
thtn  DUives.  At  Onondaga  there  are  ItiJian>  of  wvvn  dJStrcnt  00- 
Uocu  permancntl;  nuMlthed ;  and.  inionK  the  Scbccbi,  of  an  Ira*  iIub 
•leven."  (A^ltM,  Ib&T,  34.)  TIim«  w«re  either  adopled  priaiincn,  «r 
Indiwii  who  liad  lulunlarily  joined  Uic  lr«|uui*  lo  (are  llwtnari'e*  ttma 
llwir  iKiMillljr.  They  look  nu  pari  in  inundU,  bat  wcrr  cxpecVd  Id 
join  war^partiei,  iIiiiukIi  iliey  wvrc  uiiiill?  viuuicil  ttani  n«lilin|t  ayainal 
tlieir  h^rmer  cnaniryniGn.  Tlie  wiiJliiun  of  Icmalr  friiaavt*  naa  imb 
betler  tlian  tliat  of  *lav?i.  and  tlioae  a  wbwn  Uiey  « 
killed  ibem  on  the  «li|[ht*at  pique. 
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spirit  was  unsubdued.  These  incorrigible  warriors 
pushed  their  murderous  raids  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
Lake  Superior,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee ; 
they  were  the  tyrants  of  all  the  intervening  wil- 
derness; and  they  remained,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  the  afflicted 
colonists  of  New  France. 


88 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


With  the  fall  of  the  Hurons,  fell  the  best  hope 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable 
and  populous  communities  around  them,  had  been 
the  rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit  would 
have  formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the  wilder^ 
ness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peoples  were 
uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the  neiphhoi^ 
ing  Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been  a  bul- 
wark, were  involved  with  them  in  a  common  ruin. 
The  land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a  solitude  and  a 
desolation.  There  was  still  work  in  hand,  it  'is  true, 
—  vast  regions  to  explore,  and  countless  heathens 
to  snatch  from  perdition ;  but  these,  for  the  most 
part,  were  remote  and  scattered  liordes.  from  whose 
conversion  it  was  vain  to  look  for  the  same  solid  i 
and  decisive  results. 

In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  was 
gone.     Some  of  tliem  went  home,  "well  resolved," 
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were  the  Hurons  broken  up  and  dispersed,  than 
the  Iroquois,  without  waiting  to  take  breath, 
turned  their  fur)-  on  the  Neutrals.  At  the  end  of 
the  autumn  of  ItioO,  they  assaulted  and  took  one 
of  their  chief  towns,  said  to  have  contained  at 
the  time  more  than  sixteen  hundi^ed  men.  besides 
women  and  children;  and  early  in  the  following 
spring,  they  took  another  town.  The  skugliter 
was  prodigious,  and  the  victors  drove  back  troops 
of  captives  for  butchery  or  adoption.  It  was  the 
death-blow  of  the  Neutrals.  They  abandoned 
their  corn-fields  and  villages  in  the  wildest  terror, 
and  dispersed  themselves  abroad  in  forests,  which 
could  not  yield  sustenanC'C  to  such  a  multitude. 
Tbey  perished  by  thousands,  and  from  that  time 
forth  the  nation  ceased  to  exist' 

During  two  or  thi-ee  succeeding  years,  the  Iro- 
quois contented  themselves  with  harassing  the 
French  and  Algonquins ;  but  in  1653  they  made 
treaties  of  peace,  each  of  the  five  nations  for  itself, 
and  the  colonists  and  their  red  allies  liad  an  interval 
of  rest  In  the  following  May,  an  Ouondaga  ora- 
tor, on  a  peace  visit  to  Montreal,  said,  in  a  speech 

1  Hdi^nuau,  Brtaliat,  \M^,  4.  In  the  ulipilbl>*li«cl  juunwl  kv{it  by 
the  Suiicrlnr  of  Uic  Jc»uil»  ■■  Quebec,  it  !■  MJJ,  iiniipr  lUte  of  April. 
1661,  tliNi  iww(  luwl  juit  cuiiie  Oiioi  MunLreal.  tliAi,  in  ilie  |in-<.»liii|c 
■uturon.  flitcvn  biin<ln.-<l  Iroqaui*  hn'l  taken  a  Keuttal  inwo:  that  the 
Keulrala  liiiil  aflerwRrda  attacked  ibom.  and  killed  two  liii[i<1rcil  ot  tliclr 
wtrriott :  and  that  loelve  huitilnHl  iroqiiiiis  liail  again  jnvnildl  l1ii>  Nau- 
ind  CDunlrj  to  lake  their  reTcnge.  Iiitiuu.  itaitrt  drt  Suuiiuki,  11.  Hi, 
KiTM,  <ia  th«  autliorikr  of  Faih«r  JuJitii  Gamier,  a  lini^Lir  ami  [niiirob- 
able  Bocoant  of  the  ortKin  oT  ihp  war. 

An   old  chief,   named   Keitjoekeij,  who  claimed   detrcni   Iroin   ta 


•dopwd  priioo 


:  of  Ibe  Neutral  Hation,  <■ 


SenecM  of  Wealern  Hew  York. 


a  nocnily  living  among  llie 


traders,  settlers,  and  ganieons,  and  cut  up  the  Tirgin  i 
wilderness  into  tiel's,  while  as  yet  the  colonies  of 
England  were  but  a  weak  and  broken  line  along  I 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  at  last  the 
great  conflict  came,  England  and  Liberty  would.  I 
have  been  confronted,  not  by  a  depleted  antagonist, 
still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  starred  and 
persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an  athletic  champion  of 
the  piinciples  of  Richelieu  and  of  Ix)yola, 

Liberty  may  lliank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  their 
insensate  fury,  the  plans  of  her  adversar)*  were 
brought  to  nought,  and  a  peril  and  a  woe  averted 
from  her  future.  They  ruined  the  trade  which  was 
the  life-blood  of  New  France ;  they  stopped  the 
current  of  her  arteries,  and  made  all  her  early  ycare 
a  misery  and  a  terror.  Not  that  they  changed  her 
destinies.  The  contest  on  this  continent  between 
Liberty  and  Absolutism  was  never  doubtful ;  but 
the  triumph  of  the  one  would  have  been  dearlv 
bought,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other  incomplete. 
PopiUations  formed  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a 
feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  freedom  of  thought,  would  have 
remained  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  that  majestic  experiment  of  which  America 
is  the  field. 

Tiie  Jesuits  saw  their  hopes  struck  down ;  and 
their  faith,  though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried. 
The  Providence  of  God  seemed  in  their  eyes  dark 
and  inexplicable ;  but,  from  the  stand-point  of  Lib- 
erty, that  Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon. 
Meanwhile  let  those  who  have  prevailed  yield  due  i 
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were  the  Hurons  broken  up  and  dispersed,  than 
the  Iroquoifl,  without  waiting  to  take  breath, 
turned  their  fury  on  the  Neutrals.  At  the  end  of 
the  autumn  of  1()5(),  they  assaulted  and  took  one 
of  their  chief  towns,  said  to  have  contained  at 
the  time  more  than  sixteen  hundred  men.  besides 
women  and  children;  and  early  in  the  following 
spring,  they  took  another  town.  The  slaughter 
was  pi-odigious,  and  the  victors  drove  back  troops 
of  aiptives  for  butchery  or  adoption.  It  was  the 
death-blow  of  the  Neutrals.  They  abandoned 
their  corn-fields  and  villages  in  the  wildest  terror, 
and  dispersed  themselves  abroad  in  forests,  which 
could  not  yield  sustenance  to  such  a  multitude. 
They  perished  by  thousands,  and  from  that  time 
forth  the  nation  ceased  to  exist.' 

During  two  or  three  succeeding  years,  the  Iro- 
quois contented  themselves  mth  harassing  the 
French  and  Algonquins;  but  in  1653  tliey  made 
treaties  of  peace,  each  of  the  five  nations  for  itself, 
and  the  colonists  and  their  red  allies  had  an  interval 
of  rest.  In  the  following  May,  an  Onondaga  ora- 
tor, on  a  peace  visit  to  Montreal,  said,  in  a  speech 

'  Iti)(WTMMU,  Hdniian,  IQGt,  4.  In  tlie  wipubliili^il  journal  kept  by 
th«  Sulivrlnr  at  tlic  Joults  at  Quebn'.  il  U  Mid.  Under  date  of  A|>rll, 
ISfil,  tint  new*  \imA  just  come  fnim  MuiiCn^d,  lliit,  ia  ilie  prvuHlini; 
BDtumn.  Hllccn  liiinilrcil  Iroqunii  liar)  taken  ■  Keulmt  lnwn  ;  llmt  llie 
K«utr«Iii  luul  dftcrirardi  altatkcd  tlicm,  luid  killed  tw<>  hiitnltvd  of  tlieir 
wwTMn ;  and  ihat  l»*lve  hiinilnvl  Iroquoia  liad  again  Invaded  tliu  Nua- 
tnl  country  tu  take  Iheir  rvvvnge.  I^iau.  Jfviirt  dn  Sauiitfir',  11.  17G, 
trivet,  on  tlie  auUiarliy  oT  Father  Juiieii  Uamlvr,  a  ainguUr  and  ini|in)b- 
able  am  inn  I  of  tin  oriipn  of  llie  war. 

An  old  chief,  naniod  Koiuot^kelj,  whn  daiaml  dcawnl  from  an 
ailopled  priaooer  of  tin  Neuind  Hatioa,  waa  rcuenilf  living  amooK  the 
Scnccaa  of  Wealiani  New  York. 
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to  the  Governor,  "  Our  young  men  will  no  more 
fight  the  French  ;  but  they  are  too  warlike  to  stay 
at  home,  and  this  summer  we  shall  invade  the 
country  of  the  Eiies.  The  earth  trembles  and 
quakea  in  that  quarter ;  but  here  all  remains 
calm,"'  Early  in  the  autumn, -Father  Le  Moyne, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  peace  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  Onondsigas,  retmned  with  the  tidings 
that  the  Iroquois  wore  all  on  tire  with  this  new 
enterpiise,  and  were  about  to  march  against  tbe 
Eries  with  eighteen  hundred  wamore.^ 

The  occasion  of  this  new  war  is  said  to  have  been 
as  follows.  The  Eries,  who  it  will  he  rpmcmbered 
dwelt  on  the  south  of  the  lake  named  after  them, 
had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Senecaa,  and 
in  the  preceding  year  had  sent  a  deputation  of  thirty 
of  theu'  principal  men  to  confirm  it.  \Vhile  they 
were  in  the  gi-eal  Seneca  town,  it  happened  that 
one  of  that  nation  was  killed  in  a  casual  quarrel 
with  an  Ei'ie;  whereupon  his  countnmen  rose  in  a 
fury,  and  murdered  the  thirty  deputies.  Then  en- 
sued a  brisk  war  of  reprisals,  in  which  not  only  the 
Senecas,  but  the  other  Iroquois  nations,  took  part. 
The  Eiies  captured  a  famous  Onondaga  chief,  and 
were  about  to  bum  him,  when  he  succeeded  iu  con- 
vincing them  of  the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  they  resolved  to  give  him  to  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  murdered  deputies,  to  take  the  place 
of  her  lost  brother.     The  sister,  by  Indian  hiw,  had! 

■  U  Mcrcicr,  lltloliim,  IBM.  0. 

*  /All/.,  ID.     Lb  Kayne,  In  Ills  inlerMling  josnud  ef  Ua  ■ 
lepeatedljr  allude*  to  their  ptvparaiioni. 
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it  in  her  choice  to  receive  him  with  a  fraternal 
embrace  or  to  bum  him ;  but,  though  she  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  no  one  doubted  that  she  would 
choose  the  gentler  alternutive.  Accordingly,  he 
was  clothed  in  gay  attire,  and  Ml  the  town  fell  to 
feasting  in  honor  of  his  adoption.  In  the  midst  of 
the  festivity,  the  sister  returned.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Erie  chiefs,  she  rejected  with  indig- 
nation their  proffer  of  a  new  brother,  declared  that 
she  woidd  be  re\*enged  for  her  loss,  and  insisted 
tliat  the  prisoner  should  forthwith  be  burned.  The 
chiefs  remonstrated  in  vain,  representing  the  danger 
in  which  such  a  procedure  would  involve  the  nation: 
the  female  fury  was  inexorable ;  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  stripped  of  his  festal  robes,  was  bound  to 
the  stake,  and  put  to  death.'  He  warned  his  tor- 
mentors with  bis  last  breath,  that  tliey  were  burning 
not  only  him.  but  the  whole  Erie  nation ;  since  bis 
countrymen  woiUd  take  a  lieiy  vengeance  for  his 
fate,  I  lis  words  proved  true ;  for  no  sooner  was 
his  story  spread  abroad  among  the  Iroquois,  than 
the  confederacy  resounded  with  war-songs  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  warriors  took  the  field  under  their 
two  great  war-chiefs.  Notwithstanding  Le  Moyne's 
report,  their  number,  according  to  the  Iroquois  ac- 
count, did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred.' 

They  embarked  in  canoes  on  the  lake.  At  their 
approach  tlie  Eries  fell  back,  withdrawing  into  the 

■  De  Qncn.  Httation.  16G6.  30. 

I  'I'hi*  wu  ilitir  luteaient  to  Chaiimonol  ind  Dtbloo,  it  Onondaga, 
in  Norombcr  nf  lli[>  yetr,  Theji  added,  Ihnt  the  number  of  the  Eriea 
vu  betirnti  three  and  four  thouMod.  IJaumnI  Jn  Pi'.  CAawiKMSt  A 
liMrm,  in  Rdation,  16fi6, 18.)    In  Iba  namtiVo  of  De  Quoo  {Ibid.,  DO,  31], 
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such  impetuous  furj-  that  the  Eries  were  thrown 
into  a  puuic.  Those  escaped  who  could ;  but  the 
butchery  was  frightful,  and  from  tliat  day  the  Eiies 
aa  a  nation  were  no  more.  'Die  victors  paid  dear 
for  their  conquest.  Their  losses  were  so  heavy  that 
they  were  forced  to  remain  for  two  montha  in  the 
Erie  country,  to  bury  their  dead  and  nurse  their 
wounded,' 

One  enemy  of  their  own  race  remained,  —  the 
Aodastes.  This  nation  appears  to  have  been  inferior 
in  numbei-s  to  either  the  Ilui'ons,  the  Neutrals,  or 
the  Eiies ;  but  they  cost  their  assailants  more  trouble 
than  all  these  united.  The  Mohawks  acem  at  first 
to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  tlie  -Vndaste  war ;  and, 
between  the  years  1650  and  1660,  they  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  these  stubborn  advei'saries,  that 
they  were  reduced  from  the  height  of  audacious 
insolence  to  the  depths  of  dejection."     The  remain- 

>  I>e  Quen,  RttailaH,  1666,  81.  Tlie  Iroquon.  it  teem*,  kncrwnrd* 
made  oilier  eipedlijons.  Id  finish  tlieir  wark.  At  feiui.  Tliey  tdil  Cbao- 
luonoi  and  Dablon,  in  the  autunm  of  lliia  yeti,  ihul  ilicjr  meant  (a  do  m 
in  the  ftiUairing  apring. 

It  •e«n».  iImI,  bitfur*  attsckintt  >l>o  great  tirt  of  Uie  Krit«,  Uie  Iroquoii 
bad  made  ■  promlBe  to  wonhip  the  new  (ioA  of  the  French,  If  lie  would 
jir*  iliem  ihe  Tlciory,  Thi«  pnimite,  and  the  kuccn*  wtili'b  rollowcd, 
proved  of  ftraat  ad*uiiag«  lo  Ihe  miaaion. 

Varioiu  tradilinni  are  extant  among  llie  modctn  remnant  nf  lliu  Iro- 
qnnla  mnMrnlng  Ihe  war  wiiti  ilie  Eriea.  Tliej  ■{(■'ee  in  liiile  beyond 
dw  Owt  of  tb*  •xialence  and  deRroclion  of  lliat  people.  Indeed,  Indian 
tfwlltioiia  are  vtrj  rarelj'  of  an/  value  aa  htaiorical  etidente.  l>/ie  iil 
llieae  atone*.  lold  me  aome  yeare  ago  hy  a  (ery  inlelllitenl  Inxjnoia  of  the 
Ca/nga  Nation,  la  a  atrlking  lllaalralion  of  Iroquoii  lErodly.  ll  tvpre- 
night  aRer  ihe  great  tiatliv.  the  fureal  waa  IikIiIciI  up  with 
tlian  a  lliouaand  Area,  at  each  of  which  an  Erie  wai  burning  ali>e. 
tlie  lilatiirical  acmunta  In  making  ilia  Eriea  the  aggreaaon. 

I  fitiatiai,  1660.  6  (anon  it  mm  is) 

llic  Mnliawkt  alw  auflbred  great  revcrtea  about  tbb  time  al  tlio 
baaA*  ot  Otnir  Algoniuin  neitlliboni,  Ihe  Mohican*. 


mg  four  nations  of  the  IroqitoU  league  now  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  fared  scarcely  better  than  the 
Mohawks.  In  the  spring  of  166'i,  eight  hundred 
of  their  warriors  set  out  for  the  Andoste  country, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  but  when  tliey  reached 
the  great  town  of  their  enemies,  they  saw  that  they 
had  received  both  aid  and  counsel  from  the  neigh- 
boring Swedish  colonists.  The  town  was  fortified 
by  a  double  palisiwie,  flanked  by  two  bastions,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  several  small  pieces  of  cnnnon 
were  mounted.  Clearly,  it  was  not  to  be  cnrned 
by  assault,  as  the  invaders  had  promised  them- 
selves. Their  only  hope  was  in  treachery ;  and, 
accordingly,  twenty-five  of  their  warriors  gained 
enti-ance,  on  pretence  of  settling  the  terms  of  a 
peace.  Here,  again,  ensued  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment; for  the  Andastes  seized  them  all,  built  high 
scaffolds  visible  from  without,  and  tortured  them  to 
death  in  sight  of  their  countrymen,  who  thereupon 
decamped  in  miserable  discomfiture.' 

The  Senecas,  by  far  the  most  numerons  of  the 
five  Iroquois  nations,  now  found  themselves  at- 
tacked in  turn, — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  full  of  despondency  at  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox.  The  French  reaped  a  profit  from  their 
misfortunes  ;  for  the  disheartened  savages  made 
them  overtures  of  peace,  and  begged  that  they 
would  settle  in  their  country,  teach  them  to  for- 
tify their  towns,  snpply  them  with  arms  aud  am- 
munition, and  bring  "black-robes"  to  show  them 
the  road  to  Heaven.^ 

1  LaJemaDt,  Siialioii,  leu»,  10.  *  IM.,  lOM,  O 
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The  Andaste  war  became  a  war  of  inroads  and 
akivmishes,  under  which  the  weaker  party  gradu- 
ally wasted  away,  though  it  sometimes  won  laurela 
at  the  expense  of  its  adversary.  Thus,  in  1673,  a 
paity  of  twenty  Senecas  and  forty  Cayugas  went 
against  the  Andastcs.  They  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  the  one  from  the  other,  the  Cayugas  being 
in  advance,  when  the  Senecas  were  set  upon  by 
about  sixty  young  Andastes,  of  the  class  known  as 
"  Burnt-Knives,"  or  "  Soft-Metals,"  because  as  yet 
they  had  taken  no  scalps.  Indeed,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  mere  boys,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 
Tiiey  killed  one  of  the  Senecas,  captured  another, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight ;  after  which,  flushed  with 
their  victory,  they  attacked  the  CajTigas  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  i-outed  them  completely,  killing 
eight  of  them,  and  wounding  twice  that  number, 
who,  as  is  reported  by  the  Jesuit  then  in  the  Cayuga 
to^vns,  came  home  half  dead  with  gashes  of  knives 
and  hatchets.'  "May  God  preserve  the  Andastes," 
exclaims  the  Father,  "  and  i)rosper  their  arms,  that 
the  Iroquois  may  be  humbled,  and  we  and  our 
missions  left  in  peace!"  "None  but  they,"  he  else- 
where adds,  •'  can  curb  the  pi-ide  of  the  Iroquois." 
The  only  strength  of  the  -\nd!i8tes,  however,  was 
in  their  courage:  for  at  this  time  they  were  reduced 
to  three  hundred  fighting  men  ;  and  about  the  year 
1675  they  were  finally  overborne  by  the  Senecas." 
Yet  they  were  not  wholly  destroyed  ;  for  a  remnant 

>  ntU<m.  Kdaiiom.  1S7S.  21. 

>  aal  PiVkM  dn  Mimoiu,  in  AeJafiaiu  hMta,  11.  ii.  Ittiatan, 
16Tfl,  3.     Tbi«  U  one  of  Uia  tUatiaia  prinied  \ij  Ur.  Lenox. 
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thk  ve^nt  people  oeioitiiiiitd  to  MMit,  zander 
the  ttaiaeol  Goneste^^t  fcur  newly  a  eoitarj*  iBMii 
ia  1763,  they  were  biitdtwed^^M  a]i?eaiy  msnlioaied^ 
by  the  wMte  nifllaiift  koavii;  aa  the  *^  Pgalen  Bo^ 

The  bloody  triumphs  of  the  Iroquoift  wete  om* 
plete.  They  had  **  made  a  8oUtBde»  and  ealtod  it 
peace."  All  the  sunoiuiding  natiou  ci  Hvax  ovta 
lijieage  were  conquered  and  broken  np,  wfaila 
neighboring  Algonquin  tribes  were  niffered  to 
exist  only  cm  condition  of  paying,  a  yeariy  tribnta 
o£  wampum.  The  confederacy  remained  a  wedge 
thrust  between  the  growing  colonies  of  France  and 
England. 

But  what  was  tibe  state  of  the  conqueront 
Their  triumphs  had  cost  tibem  dear*  As  early  as 
the  year  1660,  a  writer,  evidently  well-informed, 
reports  that  their  entire  force  had  been  reduced  to 
twenty-two  hundred  warriors,  while  of  these  not 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true  Iro- 
quois stock.  The  rest  was  a  medley  of  adopted 
prisoners,  —  Hurons,  Neutrals,  Eries,  and  Indians 
of  various  Algonquin  tribes.*    Still  their  aggressive 


1  "  Historj  of  the  Conspiracy  of  PontUc,"  Chap.  XXIV.     Compaiv 
Shea,  in  Historical  Magcuine,  II.  297. 

>  Relation,  1G60,  6,  7  (anonymous).  Le  Jeune  says,  "  Their  rictones 
have  so  depopulated  their  towns,  that  there  are  more  foreigners  in  them 
than  natives.  At  Onondaga  there  are  Indians  of  seven  diflerent  na- 
tions permanently  established  ;  and,  among  the  Senecas,  of  no  lets  thAO 
eleven."  {Relation,  1657,  84.)  These  were  either  adopted  prisonen,  or 
Indians  who  had  voluntarily  joined  tlie  Iroquois  to  save  themselves  from 
their  hostility.  They  took  no  part  in  councils,  but  were  expected  to 
join  war-parties,  though  they  were  usually  excused  from  flghting  ^g^iml 
their  former  countrymen.  The  condition  of  female  prisonen  waa  little 
better  tlian  that  of  skves,  and  those  to  whom  they  were  amignad 
killed  them  on  the  slightest  pique. 
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spirit  was  unsubdued.  These  incorrigible  warriors 
pushed  their  murderous  raids  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
Lake  Superior,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee ; 
they  were  the  tyrants  of  all  the  intervening  wil- 
derness; and  they  remained,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  the  afficted 
colonists  of  New  France. 
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With  the  M  of  liw  Huxons,  feU  tbe  bert  liope 
of  liie  CUuidiaii  misaon.    They,  and  ibe  stabfe 

and  populous  communities  around  them,  had  been 
the  rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit  would 
have  formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peoples  were 
uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the  neighbor- 
ing Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been  a  bul- 
wark, were  involved  with  them  in  a  common  ruin. 
The  land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a  solitude  and  a 
desolation.  There  was  still  work  in  hand,  it  is  true, 
—  vast  regions  to  explore,  and  countless  heathens 
to  snatch  from  perdition ;  but  these,  for  the  mort 
part,  were  remote  and  scattered  hordes,  from  whoee 
conversion  it  was  vain  to  look  for  the  same  solid 
and  decisive  results. 

In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  WM 
gone.     Some  of  them  went  home,  ^^  well  lemitni^ 
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writes  the  Father  Superior,  "to  return  to  the  com- 
bat at  the  firet  souad  of  the  trumpet ; "  '  while  of 
those  who  remained,  about  twenty  in  number,  sev- 
eral soon  fell  victims  to  famine,  h.irdship,  and  the 
Iroquois.  A  few  years  more,  and  Canada  ceused 
to  be  a  mission  ;  political  and  commercial  interests 
gradually  became  ascendant,  and  the  story  of  Jesuit 
propagandism  was  interwoven  with  her  civil  and 
military  annals. 

Here,  then,  closes  this  wild  and  bloody  act  of  the 
great  drama  of  New  France  ;  and  now  let  the  cur- 
tain fall,  while  we  ponder  its  meaning. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  is  obvious. 
The  guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  were  the 
ruin  of  their  hopes.  Could  they  have  curbed  or 
converted  those  ferocious  bands,  it  is  little  less  than 
certain  that  their  dream  would  have  become  a  real- 
ity. Savages  tamed  —  not  civilized,  for  that  was 
scarcely  possible  —  would  have  been  distributed 
in  communities  through  the  valleys  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  ruled  by  priests  in  tlie 
interest  of  Catholicity  and  of  France.  Their  habits 
of  agriculture  would  have  been  developed,  and  their 
instincts  of  mutual  slaughter  repressed.  The  swift 
decline  of  the  Indian  population  would  have  been 
arrested;  and  it  woidd  have  been  made,  through 
the  fur-trade,  a  source  of  prosperity  to  New  France. 
Unmolested  by  Indian  enemies,  and  fed  by  a  rich 
commerce,  she  would  have  put  forth  a  vigorous 
growth.  True  to  her  far-reaching  and  adventurous 
genius,  she  would  have  occupied  the  West  with 

>  iMn  A  t*  liiatiim.  ItiSO,  4S). 


tradei-R,  settlers,  and  garrisons,  and  cut  up  the  virgin 
wildemesa  into  fiefs,  while  as  yet  the  colonics  of 
England  were  but  a  weak  and  broken  line  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  at  last  the 
great  conflict  came,  England  and  Liberty  would 
have  been  confronted,  not  by  a  depleted  nntagouitit, 
still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  staired  and 
persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an  athletic  champion  of 
the  principles  of  Richelieu  and  of  Loyola. 

Liberty  may  thank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  their 
insensate  fiury,  the  plans  of  her  adversary  were 
brought  to  nought,  and  a  peril  and  a  woe  averted 
from  her  future.  They  mined  the  trade  which  was 
the  life-blood  of  New  Fi-ance ;  they  stopped  the 
current  of  her  arteries,  and  made  all  her  early  years 
a  miserj-  and  a  terror.  Not  that  they  changed  her 
destinies.  The  contest  on  this  continent  between 
Liberty  and  Absolutism  was  never  doubtful ;  but 
the  triumph  of  the  one  woidd  have  been  dearlr 
bought,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other  incomplete. 
Populations  formed  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a 
feudal  monarchy,  and  conti'oUed  by  a  hierarchy  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  freedom  of  thought,  n'ould  hare 
remained  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  that  majestic  experiment  of  which  America 
is  the  field. 

The  Jesuits  saw  their  hopes  struck  down ;  and 
their  faith,  though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried. 
The  Providence  of  God  seemed  in  their  eyes  dark 
and  inexplicable ;  but,  from  the  stand-point  of  lib- 
erty, that  Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon. 
Meanwhile  let  those  who  have  prevailed  yield  dne 
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honor  to  the  defeated.  Their  virtues  shine  amidst 
the  rubbish  of  error,  like  diamonds  and  gold  in.  the 
gravel  of  the  torrent 

But  now  new  scenes  succeed,  and  other  actors 
enter  on  the  stage,  a  hardy  and  valiant  band, 
moulded  to  endure  and  dare,  —  the  Discoverers 
of  the  Great  West. 
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Abena^vu^  where  found,  xxii;  ask  for 
a  miAtuonary,  821. 

Abraham,  IMains  of,  whence  the  name, 
335no<€. 

Adoption  of  prinoneni  as  members  of 
the  tribe,  Ixvi,  223.  809,  424,  444. 

Adventurt^  ami  sufferings  of  an  Al- 
gonquin woman,  809-^18;  of  an- 
other, 813-816. 

Agnier,  a  name  tor  the  Mohawks,  xlviii 

Aiguillun,  Duchess  d*,  founds  a  Hotel- 
nieu  at  Quebec,  181. 

Albanv,  formerly  Kensselaersw^'ck,  its 
condition  in  1043,  229. 

AUfonquiru^  a  comprehensive  term,  xx ; 
regions  oocupii'<i  by  them  in  1535, 
XX ;  the  dt^ssignation,  how  applied, 
t6.  twti ;  found  in  New  Kii;/land. 
xxi;  their  r^'lation  to  the  lri>quois, 
xxi;  numbers,  ib.;  Algonquin  mis- 
sions 3Ci^. 

Allumette  Island,  xxiv,  45;  its  true 
position,  46. 

Amikitwis^  or  People  of  the  lieaver, 
Ixviii  nott;  supposed  descent  from 
that  animal,  ib. 

AmuM>ments  of  the  Indians,  xxxvi; 
the  .Icsuits  require  them  to  be  aban- 
doned, 136. 

Af^i'oo  tn^itt,  a  strange  method  of  cure, 
n. 

AHdiutfs^  where  found  in  the  early 
times,  XX,  xlvi;  tierce  warriors,  xlvi; 
identical  with  the  Susquehannocks, 


ib,  note;  their  aid  sought  by  the 
Hurons,  841;  the  result  unsatisftio- 
tory,  844  seq.;  war  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, 441;  assisted  by  the  Swedes 
from  Delaware  Kiver,  442;  repulse  an 
attack  of  the  Iroouois,  i6. ;  a  party 
of  Andaste  boys  aefeat  the  Senecas 
and  Cavugas,' 443 ;  finally  subdued 
by  the  Senecas,  ib. 

Aquanuscioni,  or  Iroquois,  xlviii  note. 

Areskoui,  the  god  of  war,  Ixxvii; 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  ib. ; 
a  captive  Iroquois  sacrificed  to  him, 
81. 

Armmchiquois^  a  name  applied  to  the 
Algonquins  of  New  England,  xxi ;  a 
strange  account  of  them  given  by 
Champlain,  xxii  note. 

Arts  of  life,  as  practised  by  the  Harons, 
xxxi. 

A$»i*Uier%mnon»,  or  Nation  of  Fire.  See 
yndim  of  Firf, 

Atnentsic,  a  malignant  deity ;  the  moon, 
Ixxvi. 

AtahiKftn,  a  dim  conception  of  the  Su- 
preme lieing,  Ixxiv. 

Atotarho  of  the  Onondagas,  liv,  Ivii. 

Attendants  of  the  Jesuits,  112  fu^e, 
132.     See  D^mn^*. 

Atticamrtjuts,  xxiii.  266,  298;  attacked 
by  the  Iroquois,  420. 

AttitfiHi'int'tM.     See  Ilurtms. 

Atthcttntinnms^  or  Neutral  Nation,  why 
so  calle<l,  xliv;  their  country,  i6.\* 
ferocious  and  cruel,  xlv;  licentious, 
ib, ;  their  treatment  of  the  dead,  i6. 
See  Neutral  Nati'M. 
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tadn,  iTl^mta,  H,  W,  lU,  11 
«f  ntadMRlU  ann,lU|  >  — 


XootrMLlOl. 

Bndfbid,  WilUwn,  onwaor  tt  Fhr- 

moiA,kiniUr  MiStilni  ll«  jMlt 

lalMiStr. 


BrAtof;  J«»  da,  nrivH  m  4uob«, 

ftUgna  bT  tba  wa^.  Mi  his  mnu- 
jii^,  M  Kttt,  M;  arrive*  in  the 
Hona   ea^trf,   H;    his  previnu* 

■■  to  hli  Cria*  bfodnrat  br  Ih< 
UiS»m,a  mmi  the  Indiui*  biiild 
«  bMM  Ikt  Um,  (0 :  tlie  hoDM  dc- 

flea,  SO  «g.;    hii   

minner.W);  "tbe/>j.' 

■ioD,"  M;  hb  dealings  with  i>cing> 
from  the  inviiibie  world,  108 1  eee>  a 
great  crm*  in  the  air,  109,  It*;  hia 
cournge.  120;  bb  letter  in  pn«p«ct   I 
of  mar^Tdom,  132;  hamnguet  (he    I 
Haroaft  t/alind'adiea,  13S;com- 

Natioa,  143;  aees  miraculout  sighui, 


appalling   f. 

cfiancter.  3 


';    SSff;    1 


Breuani.  JoKpfa,  attempts  to  go  to  the 
Huron*,  2&1;  lalien  by  Ihe  Iruquois, 

ton!  Z53-2GS;    hb  escape,  206;   at 
the  Huron  Miuion.  370. 
Brul^,  £tienne,  murdered  bj  Ihe  Hu- 

avenged  by  a  raging  peslilence,  01. 
Builion,  MaHanie  de,  rounds  a  hotpi- 

lal  at  Motilrcal,  2S6. 
Burning  of  CHplives  alive,  instances 

nf,   xlv  mir.  Vii-SI,  249,  I&O,  308, 

3W,  3H5.  436  Kofr,  439,  441  nite. 


t4MldWll 

ain^£k  MHHl  da,  HMWM  «■• 

BiHl  at  QmUc,  Mt  to  wplwi 

ricawlw  at  tkafr  dtpailai^  W;  Ik 

St;  hitQliiM,a.;  Itl>pva.m. 
ChanmonDl,  Joseph  Mane,  bu  tmify 
life,  101-104;  hb  gratitoda  to  Om 
Virgin,  108,  lOJ;  beames  a  Jeanjl, 
■ndembarkH  lor  Canada,  10G.  181; 
narrowly  escapes  death.  111;  en* 
with  Bri'beur  to  ctinven  the  Nea- 
trals,  143;    "■  -     -    - 


Michael; 


SIhe  Karons,  >T0: 

bee,  481 ;  builds  Lorelle,  432. 
Choct^iws,  like  Ihe  Iroquois,  have  cigkt 


i6 ;  among  th 
jlony  of  Hun 


,   French    and 


Engli-*. 
ite*  to  Paul  Li 


Coneetogas.    See  A^itiult*. 
Conrcns,  how  made,  133,  IM  •». 
Couillaid,  a  resident  in  Qaebec,  >.» 

33S. 
Councils  at  Ihe  Iroquois,  tbdr  pawi 


ta  negotiotioDii  Ibr  puce,  lU,  IBT ; 
RInmi'  with  tlie  Imquai*,  IM. 
Cnnia  of  Indiini  cninpuvd  wllh  ihoH 

CrcduU^  and  <up«ntition  of  ths  to- 

Orimt,  how  panisbed.  lit 
Cnullid,   Indian,   iIt  noM.   M,   Sl« 
««,,  348,  SSS.  2E4,  IIT.  MS  (ry., 

sosnf.,  S13.  SDD,  sito,  an,  asi,  1&, 

tiS  jBf ,  438  wrfr,  4311,  441  iuIf. 
Ciutotn.  with  Ihv   Indiuu,   hid   thv 
Ibrce  of  iBvr.  xlix. 


iMi»tfiiti.  round  »it  of  the  Miuii- 

liplH,  ax,  nurt ;  their  villi){«>,  xxvi. 
I}'AllM»Bji[    do    Cnutunues,     Louli, 

luidnalMoirtrul,  U4;  £ul(H7,  »&; 

feniiAF*  Hontrral.SM;  becoiMsgar- 

■TDor  of  Canada,  MO,  us. 
DaUj'  Htc  of  the  Jnullis   lU;    their 

tool,  it,;  how  obtaiPfd,  ISO. 
Dallion.  La  Kurbc.  vhit>  th«  Nxuiral 

Natlim   ill    1098,   xliv:  upiMnl   U, 

grMt  daogar  among  them,  xlvi  nvfr, 

Daninl.  AntoitiF.  fi,  SO.  40;  Foniinmco 
""'    '     "        "      '     "  iniii  country, 
vav.  SS;   hlo 
eouottj,  Ms 


Mi  diuMfiB  bv  Ihi 

arrival  in  tho  llimi 

bb  i»ril,  IIS;  ndin  .       .... 

oininiinra  a  numimry,  106;  iahon 

withxiiMTManMiictli«lIiiroitt,>74: 

•lain  hy  Lhc  Iroquoii,  )I7. 

tlaBVFr»i}«.  itttiaa  U  Kojo-  d*  la, 
ducribwl,  ISl;  bean  a  vok-v  IHxii 
biavM,  16S;  baa  a  rlHOn.  Itil; 
Diaatu  Uliir,  IKj  plan,  a  rdi|!inu« 
ranmunllT  at  Mnnlrral^i^. ,-  one  uf 
tba  purchum  or  th>  laland.  IvGi 
bb  niisftlvlaei.  1ST. 

Damn  al  (jnoW,  b.  30.  48;  hU  oul 
OB  hia  ^urnev  to  th»  Huron  roun' 
In,  M;  nibb«<l  and  Inft  IwhInJ  In- 
bdi  condoctim,  S4 ;  hit  ■rrivat  aiming 
llw  Haroam,  hH. 

II*  NaaO.  Asm,  a  miBlnnarT.  G,  14i 
i-'iTiir-  <n  Ihr  iinnw,  ii:-2iD. 

It  of  Que- 


lixxvi:  uwnl  at  I> 

314,  Mi. 
Omunn,  MiafldfllDc  of  lh«  Indian  in, 

IxxKJii,  Ixxxiv.  Ixucri;  "~ 

FcaM,''  a  tetn*  of  Amir, 
Dret*  of  ib«  Indians,  xxxii 


Dniilli 


I,  Uahrie 


*  labon  among 
I  fi  I  anioaji  lb* 
KtDnilHc,  S3I. 


KoxbuT)'.  lA;  iii>ili<  l-^iiilii'iill  il ! 
lim,  •»..-  bia  iniprnsioiii  of  X 
England.  138;    foilun   of  his  t 


Dal'frun,  IraDfiiii,  bi«  nimiwBCape, 
l!4i  hi*  journey,  IIT;  hit  arrival, 
1381  hii  War.  ISO;  al  HootrMl, 
30S. 

tht  Qucn.Joumo^'B  of.  xxe  nale.  III. 

Putch  at  Albany  inppl^  Iha  InH|UDii 
with  llrc-anns.  311.  ■dll;  (ndfavur 
lu  |iruiTur*  the  rclcaH  of  priioncta 


E. 

Eliol,  John,  th*  "  apoKlW."  ha*  a  riilt 
fnm  Ui«  JmoM  l>nIill*Ul^  »B. 

Enliuill,  John,  rinlled  l>v  (be  Jcault 
timillolp*.  JfllT. 

Knthualaam  tor  Ibe  uiHiuD,  St  iwli. 

Eric.  I^kc,  bow  carN  knuwn  w  inch, 
148. 


Xalinn   nf  Ihv    Cat,   xtvij 
ilH>n  mund  in  llw  mrlv  Mrinda,  xx, 


KtiJinuin>.  wh>FB  luund.  xxii. 
Eliimni'  Annaiitaha.  a  llurnn  btirg, 
i  an  Irwiiuii"  »ir-p»ny,43T- 


4M 


to*™'-  '^ 


MeHBp,BUOII  do,  ObbUw*  MCT 

OM  if  tha  p^bSwa aniwUud, 


tnl  M«tioD,««.  - 

Ditfdi,  111,  lUi  Bi —  ' ^ 

tothaFnadhMS. 


■^2 


sit;  totnS^flH.aUi  NH<M«fa 


ftoUacadoM  «r  ^  HwoM  sztxi  of 
tha  Iraqnoii,  O.  aM;  «/«&«  In- 
dlm(Tiha,xxxartb 

ftottt^KilkiBC  inManon  <<U,  360, 

FImmL  ui  EocUA  ooloabMioD  DW 
Faocnl  ■moug  tha  Hutoiu,  T6;  fluienl 
Fivnde,  xlT,  IT,  1S5,  S81. 


Gambling,  Iniliin.  uxvii. 

tiBmier,  eharln,  joins  the  Huron  mn- 
lion,  M;  hiF  Hvkneu,  lb.;  his  ctair- 
mct«r.  Ml  hil  letters,  lUl.  133;  his 
journey  lo  Ihe  Tobacco  Natinn.  140; 
at  tbe  Huron  miuion,  37U;  rUin  bv 
Ibe  Iroquoia,  406:  bis  body  (bund, 
4iM  n-ilr;  his  gentle  rpiril.  i^0,  WJ; 
b»  absolute  devotion  to  iht  mission, 
4UI  iw**. 

Otrnier,  Julipn,  lir  molt. 

tiarrciu.  mi'wiunarf  among  ths  Ha- 
lon*,  bis  ilanpir,  410. 

Ga>|H'.  Alpmiguins  of,  their  women 

G«itr«,  Ijike,  ila  Hnt  discnrrrcr,  119;    : 
iu    liidian  name.  ib.   ocdr;    oiled    I 
SU  SHinimont,  m»:  a  teller  name 
proposed,  (6.  nola. 

Gibbon*,  Edwanl,  welcomes  the  Jeaait 
Dniilleles  tr>  Hostun.  Hia. 

Giflard.  his  wii^iorr  of  Iteauport,  ISo, 
luT:  atUnebec.U*. 

Gluiionr  at  fcaila,  xxiviii;  practised    : 
a*  a  cure  ftr  peatileocs,  ML  | 


QMtHan,Tha.    BmM^^ 


■ipastm  iiiaaw,  wetBi  favMa^ 

HJtirauiiloL  Oa  BodM  &«4Mii  SHM 

fcrOadJavvia. 
HAvtlfadaM,n  aarij-nMN*  af 

HgwS'tywtii  to  Ifca  IiMm^ 

Hhwifta,    »    JaHJii    ban,    1mx«^ 

aaiw»a«M«^  Iha  tna  bib*  tf  Ite 

Iwigili,»f*M«i<a. 
HfltaUMaa  at  QmbK  IbtadcA,  Itl; 

ooo  at  Montreal,  sas. 
Hundred  Associateg.  the,  a  fiir  com- 
panj,  Jta  grania  of  land,  166;  tlwir 
quil-claim  of  tbe  island  of  Montnal. 
IBS;  tnuisfw  their  monopolr  to  tbe 
colonist^  831. 


tbev  commenf 
falfgues  of  Ihe ' 


^ionaries  baffinl  bj 
ian   diplooucv,  SI; 

*v.  it. :  rKcptioa  of 
br  ike  Haroos.  iTi 


peril^i  US;  tucaaiAil  ■gricuuun, 
li.;  numbrr  ofaMlaiutio*  and  oUi- 
<n  is  Iba  Humn  miniaa,  1M>,  ib. ; 
tlw  mlMiMi  nmoTcd  to  an  Uknd  in 
Laka  Honn,  38Ti  ■  inliltitude  of 
nft^eo,  SM;  thdr  cxttMac  taitrj, 
400;  Um  prieaM  tblJj  oocBniHl,  Wl; 
UiemiitiMi  ■budoncd,  41Sj  fulare 
oT  the  Juuil  ptan*  io  Cnuda.  140; 
(ha  isunt.  Mi;  tiM  nnticquenctsi 
418.  Sh  JuuiU. 
Buramt,  oApa  of  Iba  luuna,  xxxili 

bad  a  iMtn^;*  akia  to  tbfl  Iroqoai*! 
xxtv;  Ibdt  dhaBpnanuHia,  tt.;  *»- 
dgva  odhanatni  fband,  xxr;  np- 
soiad  popolation,  xxv,  xxTi;  [taut 
babllatiMw,  %xn,  xsTiii  ash,'  *x. 
Daragaiit  mcouDU,  XxvI  aatt :  inter- 
nal afptct  of  dMir  haU  la  mmnifq', 
sxvlis  In  winMT,  xxriHi  Ibaii  fbr- 
UBvaltDiu,  uix;  llisiT  africaltun, 
ux;  rMd,>l.t  aRaaril(^a.;dnH, 


riagaa,  tanimnr)-,  tt.;  thaOMleu  vo 
duel  of  }'nons  wnfilii,  axxr  ■>« 
mpluy infill n  i/  ih«  nwn,  XDn 


.    .    ...   t&b;   IIup 

-  Inxiuoii  at  Tlireo  KiTnni, 
aT4;  ratujtj-  of  the  llururu,  S7Ut 
Uirir  uiwni  iLutn^ed,  SJli  wj,,-  raio 
or  tiw  Ilimma,  IH;  lbs  anrirlnm 
Uke  reOigt  on  Ida  Si.  Jowph.  «W| 
"■-'rextnmambOT,  411  m^,-  ihay 
aduB  the  ialasd,  4lfi:  endeavor 
10  rnarh  IJuebec,  4IS;  the  ln<|uoiB 
virla;'  Chvm.  41T;  a  Oglu  on  the 
Ottawa,  ii ;  thrr  reach  Hanlreal, 
41K;  and  Quebec,  ib.;  ■  Huron  tni- 
tor,  41i>;  a  portion  of  the  Hureni 
MiTtal  to  Lake  MirJiii^an  and  Iht 
Uiwiul|ip[,  41i;  «ben  bMom*  Iq- 
Gonwrateil  wilfa  th*  Seneeaa,  414; 
UhIt   ran  


SfcJ 


partT  of  Iroqw 
ly  at  Huniiu  m 


Ilunatirii,  a  Huron  fillwe,  M;  Bi«- 
beuf  laka  up  hi*  abn^  Ilua«,  t>| 
niliiiBl  by  the  pMtilpncc,  1ST. 

IniDUKulate  ConcvptMU  or  Iha  Tirifin, 

[iin/natkin,  Karle  do  1',  at  Toun, 
IT4i  her  unhappy  marriae*.  176; 
a  widow,  li .-  ictMnaiiTlecl  auilari- 
tifs,  it-i  myilical  whiuuI  Ii>  Clin'al, 
I'S^  rhapKdiam  >6.;  <l-]r<tion,  \TI: 

nun,  ITS;  b*r  ulxnii  Ibr  bo^aav, 
1TI>;  her  duon,  IM|  the  vlakni  ax- 
plalaed  aa  a  «U  U  Canada.  IRl; 
embarfci  tbr  that  country,  ib.;  peril' 
M»  T(>ra^  tail  h«r  ardunun  labori 
al  Quebec,  lUi  Iwr  difflvultiet,  IM; 


Ummlcr,  RUi  Huron  RTavci.  Tl; 
their  origin,  (!>.,'  dlipuaal  oT  thn 
dead.  T«i  -?fA  of  lit  Deiul,'-  TS 
Ma..-    diuuLenntnt,    TS;    niauminir, 

T4,  mi  runMta  Kin*,  tai  tKutiiriJ 

aeea*.  IT;  a  pmliinnm.  SI;  canni- 
baii,  1ST;  Btlacknl  by  Iha  Iroquob, 
BIS.  SSI;  defiwl  them,  MSIt:  Inrtnns 
and  bunt  an  Inutwli  i ' 


rfndB,  Mil  if 


-...  ..   .-    .T.l     li,i„,.ra,  buxiT,  Mi 

I':  V  !■  i...-"!  Uariul  y»l  piwrila. 
K. .>,...  "1.  .u<  liidian  lodge,  Kl; 
Imlian  niinuxn  Hiftimed  by  Um  (n- 
duencaof  thn  niiauun*,  31 J;  Indian 
infatuation,  SU. 
Indiana,  Ihair  art*  oT  lifc,  XXX ;  amnai 
OMfita,  xxxTii  IWivala,  xxxril; 
•uclal  characlcr,  lirlili  culfraantral. 
xllli  Inducnced  by  nulom,  it.;  hoa- 
pilaltly  and  evuefHllT.  tt.  aoM  i  IbDd 
oftoriMy.  I;  their  divluun  bits  elaa*. 


«M' 


D  rtile  of  <it««Til 


d^radlng  lODmptiinB  of  the 
nreiii«  Baing,  Ixxvill;  do  mn 
Uui[,  IueU;  oblieed  to  uH  i 
auularulloD,  ih.;  tbdt  belief  in 


iKixiii:  lh«  Indian  Plulo,  it.  nar; 
the  Indian  mind  Mignsnt.  Ixxxix! 
uvsge  in  relisiOD  u  in  liA,  ih-!  no 
knovledge  of  ihe  true  God.  ti-; 
•c«nc«  ill  •  wigirun.  sg ;  Ihelr  foul 
bagnage,  Sli  not  prarnne,  •& ;  Imrd- 
■hipa  And  lufferin^,  39 ;  ■  flpecimen 
of  Ihdr  diiilomacr,  GI;  an  lodian 
muquerade.  Mi  Indian  bai%hanala. 
flT{  their  idea  or  Ibnndcr,  SB)  Indian 
Blind  not  a  llank,  ISt;  ipwlmen  of 
Indian  reaaaniDic,  135;   Indian*  re- 


&iitiBlorj-  fast  for  obEuniag  a 

Diuiiioa.  Ixxl. 
"Infernal  Wolf,"  Ihe,  llTi  a  : 


i  where  found  in  earlj- 
times,  XX,  xlvi,  2T8  tmU;  their 
dwellings,  xxvii  note,  xxviii  iMe ,'  a 
iicentiouB  people,  xxxiv  iKtt ;  have 
capacious  akulU,  xliii  mUt;  bum 
fbmale  captiiei,  xlv;  iheir  cbarac- 

'ight  cla 
mbolg  of  the 

vii,  how 


unanimity  required,  ».;  artful  man- 
agement of  the  chiefn,  Ix  nott;  Ihe 
profei>sed  omlDn,  Ixi;   mililaiy  or- 


eiMrit  of  the  i 

Increase  bv  1 
tion  at  dinerf 


iption 


.or  God.  Imviii;  a  captive 

Iroquois  sacrificed  b;  the  Ilurons  to 
the  god  of  war,  80;  lupplied  by  (he 
Ihilch  viih  flre-anns,  ^11:  make 
war  on  the  French  in  Canada,  213, 
MO  teg.;  azlrenic  croel^  lo  Jogun 


341; 


;    Fort 


.    i**. 


apTTaddevaitalJon  and  lerrnrlbmieti 
Canada.  S4d,  l&l ;  liorriHe  nature  or 
their  warfare.  Md-tUiO;  tonuoBia 
indifried  ou  prT>onD»,  tit  m}..  371; 
lriK)uoi>  piiwDer  lunurtd  hj 
—' — ~"  "■'''"  tivaty  of  piMe« 
and  AlgonqQUH, 
*o*  ir^.;  numhen  of  Ihe  Iroquo' 
SBTanfc,-  the  Iroquoia deter  " 
to  destroy  the  Humns,  K 
m^ral  auperiorily,  SAT;  a  di 


^T 


hat  timcbery.  S 


I.  34»:  I 


e  Ho- 


remnanla  of  the  Hnnn  MIk*.  4U, 
m-.  Attack  tho  AltlcaiW«nes,  4M| 
atlsch  the  Uunnu  at  UiduUnucU- 
>  th*  Kvuttal 


13S'44i}(  terrible  cmalt)-,  441  *4i: 
(heir  bloody  supremacy,  4M:  Kc«at 
them  dear.  H.;  lyniila  vf  a  wUr 
wlldemos,  tlSi  Uelr  ahott-aiii^ted 
policy,  434. 


Jeiuita,  their  founder,  8;  their  disci- 
pline, Ilj  tlieir  inSuence,  11;  ulu- 
lary,  319;  Ihe  earlv  Canadian  Jesu- 
its did  not  meddle  with  poliiical 
affairs.  323:  denounced  cannibal iini. 
but  faint  in  oppo>ing  tlie  baming  oi' 

Rrisoners,  361 ;  were  eogaifed  in  the 
ir-Inde,  Mi  wfc;  puriiy  of  their 

the  sick'.  BT,'  68,  'w; ;  accused  of  sor- 
cery. llOi  in  great  peril.  111;  Ibeir 
intrepidity,  125 1  iheir  prudence.  134; 


and  preacbes  In 


visits  Uke  Superio 
the  Ojibwas,  213^  vj^^iu  \^upuit, 
214;  taken  priwiier  bv  the  Iroqaoit. 
216;  lonured  bv  thrm.  317,  21?. 
221.  222;  in  dailv  cxpntatioo  n1 
death,  224,  225;  dis  cooscientinus- 
nest,  226,  220,  132;  his  palienre. 
318;  his  spirit  of  dci-ntion,  317 1 
lon^  for  death,  223 ;  his  ptous  labor* 
while  a  captive,  ii.;  visits  Alliaar, 
338)  writes  lo  the  conuDandant  M 
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Three  Rivera,  280;  eftcapea,  234; 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  236; 
reception  in  France,  237 ;  the  queen 
honors  him,  238 ;  returns  to  Canada, 
239,  286;  hiri  niisKion  to  the  Mo- 
hawks, 297 ;  misgivings,  298 ;  has  a 
presentiment  of  death,  ib.;  goes  as 
a  civilian,  ib ;  visits  Fort  Orange, 
299;  n^aches  the  Mohawk  country, 
ib;  his  reception,  t6.;  returns  to 
Canada,  300;  his  second  mission  to 
the  Mohawks,  301 ;  warned  of  dan- 
ger, ib.;  his  cruel  mnrder,  304. 

Joseph,  Saint,  his  interposition  in  a 
case  of  childbirth,  90;  his  help  much 
relied  on  by  the  Jesuits,  70,  95,  96 ; 
fireworks  let  off  in  his  honor,  160. 
See  SaitU  Jufe/)h. 

Joutkthn^  a  beneficent  deity,  the  sun, 
the  creator,  Ixxvi,  Ixxix. 


K. 

Kennebec,  visited  by  a  Jesuit,  322. 

Kietl,  William,  governor  of  New 
Netherland,  his  kindness  to  Jogues, 
235;  his  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Canada,  304  noU, 

Kiotsaton,  envov  of  the  Iroquois,  284 
Bta.;  his  speecli,  287  $€q.;  the  French 
dflighted  with  him,  291;  another 
speech,  292. 


L. 


Lafitiiu,  his  book  on  the  Iroquois,  liv 
iKrfe;  describes  the  council  of  the 
Iroquois,  Ivii,  Iviii. 

Lalande,  an  assistant  in  the  mission, 
301:  tortured  bv  the  Mohawks,  303; 
killiHlby  fh<Mn,'3u4. 

Lalemant,'(iabriel.  at  the  Huron  mis- 
sion, 126,  371:  taken  by  the  Iro- 
quois, 3S1 ;  tortured  witfi  fire,  388; 
his  death.  390. 

I^lemant,  .Jerome,  brother  of  (*abriel, 
assailed  by  an  Algonquin.  127:  vi.sits 
Three  Kivers,  2i»4 :  »M*n»mes  Su|h?- 
rior  of  the  missions,  3ol. 

Lauson,  president  of  the  ("niiiKla  Fur 
Conquinv,  156;  sells  the  i>land  of 
Montreal  to  the  Jesuits,  li»4. 

Le  Berger,  a  Christian  Iroquois,  804 ; 
endeavore  to  save  Jogues.  ib. 

Le  Borgne,  chief  of  .Allumette  Island, 
hinders  the  departure  of  the  mission- 
aries, 60;  his  motives,  61;  convert- 
ed, 268. 

le  Jeune,  Paul,  Father  Superior,  hit 
Toyage,  16;  bii  tirtTal  m  Qwtbtfc 


2,  16;  begins  his  labors  there,  16; 
joins  an  Indian  hunting-party,  23; 
adventures  in  this  connection,  26- 
39 ;  his  description  of  a  winter  scene, 
26  no/e;  ^evances  in  an  Indian 
loilge  in  waiter,  27 ;  experience  with 
a  sorcerer,  3u ;  suffers  tne  rude  ban- 
ter of  the  Indians,  ib. ;  doubts  wheth- 
er the  Indian  soreerers  are  impostors 
or  in  league  with  the  devil,  32;  re- 
lates what  he  had  been  informed  of 
the  deviPs  pn>ceedings  in  Brazil, 
33  rwte;  attempts  to  convert  a  sor- 
cerer, 37:  disappointment,  39;  re- 
turns to  QuelKi',  40:  rejoices  at  the 
advent  of  the  new  governor,  150 
nott ;  rejoices  at  the  interest  in  the 
mishion  awakened  in  France,  151; 
has  tor  a  correspondent  the  future 
Conde,  152;  is  mvested  with  civil 
authoritv,  154 ;  sends  for  pictures  of 
the  tomients  of  hell,  163. 

Le  Mereier,  Francis  Joseph,  joins  the 
mission,  85;  his  peril,  125. 

Le  Moyne,  among  the  Hurons,  126; 
among  the  Onondagas,  438,  440. 

Licentiou^'Uess  of  the  Indians,  xxxiv 
mitt :  XXXV  «o/f,  xlv. 

Life  in  a  wigwani,  27-31. 

Loretto,  in  Italy.  102,  106,  432;  Old 
l^)rette,  in  Canada,  431;  New  Ix>- 
rette,  in  Canada,  432;  settlement  of 
Hurons  there,  ib. 

Loyola.  Ignatius,  his  story,  8;  founds 
the  ortler  of  Jesuits,  9;  his  book  of 
Spiritual  lilxereise<«,  10. 

M. 

Maisonneuvc,  Chomedcy,  Sieor  de, 
military*  leader  of  the  settlement  at 
Montreal,  196;  spends  the  first  win- 
ter at  (^uelHH*,  202:  iKK)rly  accom- 
nuMlated  there,  203;  nas  a  quarrel 
with  the  g«»venior,  204 ;  beloved  bv 
his  followers.  2o5 ;  com|»are<l  to  (io({> 
frev.  the  leader  of  the  first  crusatle, 
20t:  lunds  at  Montreal.  208,  261: 
plants  a  cross  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  203;  his  great  braverv, 
275. 

Mannbitzho^  a  mythical  personage, 
Ixviii:  the  chief  ileity  of  the  .\ig(»n- 
quins.  yet  not  worship|K'd,  Ixxii, 
Ixxix:   his  achieven^ents,  Ixxiii. 

Mance,  Jeanne,  devotes  henM.*lf  to  the 
mission  in  Canada,  198;  embarks, 
201:  impressive  scene  before  em- 
barkteff,  t6.;    lands  at    Montreal, 

Ifi  *  -i  fa 


m 


tulnral  beings  lilx;   «x(«ii»iTe   in 
I      Itt  melding,  Ixxi   pracess  for  ob- 
*  ttiniDg  ■  Koardian  inullou,  ii. 
Mbrie.  •  ChnsCian  Algmiquin.  her  *d- 
rl 'TOitnrea  wd  suinirings,  809-318, 
UbiTiige  among  ihs  Huron*  oflen  Inn- 
^peran-  and  cxpeningiitil,  xxKiv. 
iVuf,  neglftt    or  the,  a    punishnblit 
'•  nt^we.  IM,  157. 
i«a«ii'.6,30:  "leFere  UliU,"  A.;  hi» 
'    dealh,  aeo. 

iKadiail  prnotlca  aoiDQg  Ihe  Indian*, 

(■XlLxliiiiWe;  Ixuiv.  BB.      " 

rMMicine,"  or  ladian  ilurnu,  Ixxi. 

MUcdicin«-lMLgi!,"    btxi;    "  nudicinp- 

mta;'  at  toKtmn.  liixiT,  Ixxxv. 

H-aS;  a  "iDCdkine-feasl,"  Mi  Ihe 

nlipon  taufchc  by  tUn  Jesuits  sup- 


Mm:;..'.: 
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■■  r    ii'[ 

,S  the,  1x1. 
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■■'.  i\. 

11.- 

4.ae, 

hdp< 

M«i..«" 

»l,ii. 

luulnVli. 

Si 

teii«hT 
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n,  il. 

Miel.ab^'u 

S» 

JlanaA,- 

*.t 

Uicinac* 

nNo 

■a  Scntb 

xxii. 

Minquag. 

■See 

vlHiJxH.ii 

Uinul« 

n  Ih 

<i>i»lon 

bow  In 

be  a 

eounted 

why 

■nlntclen  iren 

rxpected,  aiOiuKr. 

Mi>eoD,iK 

»ion  at.  SIT. 

Miwion  U 

Huronf.     Sl^c  ffu™ 

.tfii- 

Miiwion-'b 

use 

nearQnt 

I'C  d«u 

ribed. 

Hohairlu,  xlriii  nMe,  liv;  nnmber  of 
warrion.  S1S,S9T;  Ibeir  towna,  123 : 
make  peace  irilh  the  French,  »S; 
endDlIU'andnipeirlilion.SDI:  their 
caivelfM  nge,  803 :  renrw  llie  war 
with  tha  Fniieh,  806;  their  pi-ritdy, 
808;  rruFltr.  ib i  torture  of  priwn' 
err.  a<n;  invade  the  Kumn  cnunlrv, 
Sitii  rurioiu  battle  near  St.  Mane, 
3M;   war  with  the  Andaatea,  441, 

MontniBgnr.  Chiile!  iluaall  de.  rac- 
ceeda  cFiamplain  a«  govprnnr  of 
New  France,  140:  hii  xual  fur  the 
rainion,  l&O,  MI;  meet*  the  Ur>u- 
lioea  at  their  landinii.  1«3;  nuarrelB 
with  Ihe  leader  of  the  Montreal  «el- 
tlement,  itH:  deliver?  Montreal  to 
Ualwmneave,  IDS;  builds  a  I'urt  at 
Sor«l,  341;  called  Onontio  by  Ibe 


Moacreal.  i»hind  oC  pnrvhaied  for  the 
alio  of  a  reltgjou*  ci>miniuiit7,  IW; 
part  uf  the  money  giTen  br  Udiea. 
IBK;  eunwnued  to  the  RoTr  Faini- 
ly,  101;  iho  eoterprwe  cvCDpand 
Willi  tb«  CTunadci.  W7;  Snt  daj  of 
the  aeltli;tncnl.  309-.  laoava  of  Ih* 
rpriMi  aa  Mated  by  the  lavlen 


Ih.'H 
Ktlleii 

cheeked.  -^   _    

of  O'Ailleboiut   1 

thcrs  :|i<4;  inltjrimagct,  367;  ho*- 

ital  built.  3X6;   Indiana  hi,  *M; 

li   by  the   Iroquou,  IGD   Mjw 

of  the  Ftencll,  3TS;  conditlolt 

1«S1,  S3S. 

MtHin.  Ihe,  worebipped,  Ixicri. 

Human,  Lewis  H.,  his  aoeouot  of  tha 

Inxiuoia,  liv  sufe. 
Hunler  atoned  fa   bf  fnt€ttU,  lli. 
Ixii,  8S4;  n  grand  ceremony  of  tlua 


nally  of  i 
ofHonlr. 


Nation  of  l-'ire,  an  Atgonnain  p»plc, 
■Ilaeki'd  hv  ifav  N'euml  Katioa,4M. 

Neatrn!  f/a'lhn,  their  counliy.  ix. 
xliT,  143;  their  cruelly  and  linn- 
tiou<neB^,ilv;  reprewntalio»  maila 
to  them  reapecliiii;  the  Frvncfa,  xlvi 
tmlr;  •  ferocioiii  people,  148;  their 
excesive  iDpenliiion.ai.,-  amiHioa 
among  Ihem  iiiempied.  14:.  bnt  in 
rain,  144;  kindoeu  of  a  Xentnl 
woman.  >^  ,■  deslniy  a  lam  mm 
of  tbe  Kalian  of  Fire,  430 ;  tbeir  ftio- 


Nlcollet,  Jean,  Tiails   Green   Bay   la 

1B3U,  i«e. 
NiiHHinga.  xxIt. 
NoCrv-Uanie  dea   Ango.  at    Quebec, 

I,  Ibb;  Kotn-t}ua»  de  HooUuL 
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o. 

Odkakgtdiu,    See  Humtu. 

Ojibwat^  how  differing  in  language 
firom  Algonqaina,  uc;  visited  by 
Jogaes,  218. 

tU»f«,  or  Ollcoru^  objects  of  worship 
among  the  Iroouois,  Ixix. 

Olier,  Jean  Jacques,  Abb<^f  saspected 
of  Jansenism,  1U9;  has  a  revelation, 
190;  meets  Dauversi^,  192;  their 
schemes,  ib, 

Oneidas,  or  Onneyut,  one  of  the  Five 
Nations,  xlviii  note,  liv.  See  Iro- 
quois. 

Onondagas,  or  Onnmningui,  one  of  the 
Five  Nations,  xlviii  noto,  liv  (see 
IroquoU)\  their  inroad  on  the  Hu- 
rons.  843;  their  jealousv  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, 844;  their  embassy  to  the 
Hurons,  845 ;  suicide  of  the  ambas- 
sador, 847. 

Ononkwaya,  an  Oneida  chief,  a  pris- 
oner to*  the  Hurons,  838 ;  his  mar- 
vellous fortitude  under  torture,  389. 

OnotUio^  Great  Mountain,  name  given 
to  the  Governor  of  Canada  among 
the  Iroquois,  and  why,  283. 

Ontitarac,  a  Huron  chief,  his  speech, 
119. 

Orators  of  the  Iroquois,  Ix. 

Ossossan^,  chief  town  of  the  Hurons, 
74;  (creat  Huron  cemeter}' there,  75; 
mission  established  there,  110,  129; 
abandoned,  139. 

Oucndats,  or  Wyandots.    See  Huront. 


P. 


Parker,  Ely  S.,  an  educated  Iroquois, 
livnofe. 

Passionists,  convent  of,  a  singular  in- 
cident there.  108  note. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  French 
and  Iroqu(}is,  284-295 ;  defects  of  the 
treaty,  296;  the  peace  broken  and 
why*  802. 

Peltne,  de  la,  Madame,  her  birth,  168; 
her  girlhood,  169;  a  widow,  t5;  re- 
ligious scheme:*,  170;  resolves  to  go 
to  Canada,  ib ;  her  sham  marriage, 
172;  vi:*its  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
Tours.  178:  results  of  that  visit,  174; 
embarks  for  Canada,  181 ;  perilous 
Toyxgc,  182;  her  character,  186; 
thfrst^  for  admiration,  187;  leaves 
the  Ursulines  and  joins  the  Colony 
of  Montreal,  206,  261;  receives  the 
•acrament  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, 264;  at  Quebec,  884. 


Penobscot,  a  station  on  it  of  Capuchin 
friars,  822. 

Pestilence  among  the  Hurons,  87;  its 
supposed  origin,  94. 

Persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  116  seq. 

Pictures  requested  for  the  mission,  133; 
of  souls  m  perdition,  many,  ib.;  of 
souls  in  bliss,  one,  ib.;  how  to  be 
colored,  ib.;  Le  Jeune  describes  the 
pictures  of  Hell  which  he  wants, 
168. 

Picture-writing  by  the  Indians,  243. 

Pierre,  an  Algonquin,  17;  teacher  of 
Le  Jeune,  18;  runs  away,  21;  re- 
turns, 22;  frantic  from  strong  drink, 
24;  repents  and  assists  I^  Jeune, 
88 ;  another  of  this  name,  a  convert- 
ed Huron,  122. 

Piiart,  Pierre,  joins  the  mission,  85; 
his  clandestine  baptisms,  96,  97 :  es- 
tablishes a  mission  at  Ossossan^, 
110. 

Pbkaret,  an  Algonquin  bnive,  278; 
his  exploits,  279;  his  successes 
against  the  Iroquois,  281 ;  assists  in 
a  treaty  of  peace,  291 ;  murdered  by 
Mohawks,  308. 

Poncet,  father,  his  pilgrimage  to  Lo- 
retto,  104 ;  embarks  for  Canada,  181 ; 
his  peril,  126. 

Price  of  a  man's  life,  Ixii ;  of  a  wo- 
man's, t6. 

Prisoners,  cruel  treatment  of,  xxxix, 
xlv,  80,  216  »eq.,  248  seq.,  253,  277, 
839,  888  se?.,  436  no/e,  439,  441  note. 

Processions,  religious,  at  Quebec,  161. 


Quatoaie*,    See  Hurom. 

Qualincations  for  success  in  an  Indian 
mi.«u<ion,  134  note. 

Quebec  in  1634,  1;  its  first  settler,  8; 
condition  in  1640,  154;  its  aspect 
half  military,  half  monastic,  158 ;  ita 
very  amusements  acts  oi  religion, 
160;  state  of  things  in  1651,  831; 
New-Year's  Day,  1646,  834. 


R. 


Ragueneau,  Paul,  missionary  among 
the  Hunms,  123,  124,  126;  relates 
proceedings  of  a  council  held  re- 
specting a  murder,  855 ;  Father  Su- 
perior, 870. 

Raymbault,  Charles,  enters  Lake  Su- 
perior with  Joguea,  218. 


I  IWiglon  und  tupomtitioiw  nf  the  Indi- 

riiial  abjfcis,  iiuiniaMte  do  iff*  thiui 
cninute.  ii.;  the  lndiaiu  alliihule 
.Ibeir  oriciii  lu  beuls,  iHrdi.  and  rep- 
tna.  Ixvlii:  ill  DUun  Cull  oTabjectt 
of  nligl<iu>  (e*r  and  dAad,  Izxzlv; 


Wame.  Church  of,  her  •Iran 
.    dictions,  84;  nU-AeiM  at 
aionariti,  0. 


bj  a  mindnniny,  80  im. 
SiCTiBceaof  tbe  Indinns,  Ixxiv,  lExxri 

St  Banwnl,  K*n*  d^  >  >nn  •>  1'<M». 

17lt  mbMtobrOuadf,  l«i- 
atlMM>rttn,tdk«ili^lEal 

■M<  111*  town  Md  ' 

It*.  "A 


miHry.  ih-i  famine,  400, 
SI-  Loui»,  town  in  (he  Huron  c 
attacked.  380;  Kvcre  ilnigc 
destfoj-dd  by  the  Iroquois,  lO 


i  then,  IM;  the 


iB  and  olbt...  .... 

SM;  Ihe  (talion  Bbandaned,  SM: 
■tripped  or  atl  valunblca,  and  set  on 
fim,  SlHI. 
SchDulcrall,  Henrr  B.,  hia  Kotn  on 
Uie  iroq^oi^  llv  iMe,'  hi*  miitako, 
liiYiii,  \xsx;  hia  i-olkclion  of  Al- 

Soquin  talu.  Ixixviil;  hia  unoatJiw 
itory   iprculalioiu    aboac    Uunin 

8taiinai7,  linnin,  at  Qopbec,  IST. 
Stneaa.  one    of  the    Five    Nalioni, 

xlviii  nolt,  iiv.    Set  /n>ja"u. 
Bnulture  amocg  (ha  HuNM,  Ixxzl, 


Sioux  puni^  adultny,  axxlv;  hauM 

Son-rrer,  a  dwarHah.  itfarau-i  a»t, 
troubles  llie  Jwiul\  01 :  his  accoaol 
of  liii  iwiain,  Mi  (onTma.  a*m«l, 
in  lime  oF  morlkl  (dckiieu.  M. 

Sormr,  »a  nnctiwd  amoug  Out  ladS- 
•IU.1xI»1t,  M-SR. 

8pe<cti-liul(iag,  ludian,  SSI,  SVa-4M. 

Sun  *ur»liipp.d,  Ixsvi. 

9u)imii(unillnD  of  (he  J»alM,  IMi 
tappixnd  eriiravT  of  nlia  HU) 
prayurB  lo  rclEcw'paio  and  can  db- 
raae,  107;  cDUvmiuna  *trmrt*d  ia 
Ibia  manner,  108,'  aurh  vim  »lill 
entertaineil,  mt  DiuatnitiHl  tn  a  curi- 
ous incident,  tA. 

Saptntitiou  of  the  Imllaiw,  Ixtd  aai., 

Supentitioat  tcmra.  Ixxxiv.  Ill,  141. 
SuflquphaDnorhR.     Hw  AiJ'Uin. 
Swedish  coloniaO  on  the  UeUwan  M- 
aist  tba  Aodaitu,  141. 


powrrfni     deity, 

iHiiti,  the  Ahenaquii  to  raJInt. 

>ing  practised,  waiii;  a  acTcra 

uitliij',  I8T.     See  Si.  JraujA. 
lat,  or    Le   Borgne,   cDnvancd, 


;   reception  of  the  nii>*ioi. . 

;  [Hiril-  of  the  nii"kinarie',  lU; 
le  or  Uie  Huraos  aeek  an  uyliuB 

XD,    none    in     Htavtn.    a    aad 

ughl  Lo  the  Indian,  13S. 

u,  emblema  of  clans,  li.  Ixidii. 

'  in  fun,  xlr.  4T,  Ut. 

c  of  the  iDdtana,  bow  condnclod, 

lueiit  of  women,  iixir,  ixtr. 
irl>oner>.Tixii,  ilr.  SO.  JIB  »«„ 

Mf .,  US,  K*.  sTT,  say,  ass,  aM, 
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U- 

Uncliastity  of  the  Indians,  zxxiy  note, 

zlv. 
Unalinen  at  Toan,  178;  at  Quebec, 

their  labors,  184;  their  instructions, 

186. 


V. 

Yillemarie  de  Montreal,  a  three-fold 
religious  establishment,  201,  261. 

Yimont,  fiither,  embarkn  for  Canada, 
181;  makes  a  vow  to  Saint  Joseph, 
182;  vi»ito  Montreal,  208;  Superior 
of  the  Canadian  Mission,  286;  as- 
sists in  a  treaty  of  peace,  292. 

Visions  and  visitations  from  Heaven 
and  firom  Hell  frequent  occurrences 
in  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  108; 
the  subject  illustrated  by  a  curious 
incident,  ib,  note. 


w. 

Wampum.  Its  materia]  and  uses,  zxxi; 
served  the  purpose  of  records,  xzzii, 
Ixi. 

War-dance,  often  practised  for  amuse- 
ment, zxxix. 

Wi^am,  how  built,  xxvii;  inconve- 
niences in  one.  27,  28. 

Winnebafi^oes,  their  residence  when 
first  known  to  Europeans,  xx; 
known  to  the  Jesuits  in  1648,  868. 

Winslow,  John,  kindly  receives  the 
Jesuit  Druilletes  at  Aueusta,  822, 
dt5 ;  his  name  in  the  JUutUom^  how 
spelled,  828  note. 

Winter  in  Canada,  18,  26,  28. 

Witchcraft,  proceedings  in  case  of^ 
Ixiii. 

Women,  their  condition,  xxxiii,  zzziv, 
XXXV,  xlv. 

Wyandots,  a  remnant  of  the  Huona, 
zxiv,  426.    See  Burom, 


THE  END. 
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